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PREFACE. 


E deſerved Elogies that have ſo often appeared in 

Jill Praiſe of the Science of Hiſtory in general, and of 
that Branch of it in particular, which relates to 
our native Country, as they need no Addition, are 
too well known to be repeated. But it ſeems neceſſary 
that I ſhould ſay ſomething, by May of Preface, to 
apologize for the preſent Undertaking, as the World 
has been thronged with Books of the ſame Deſign, both voluminous and 
ebbreviated. As to the former Sort, many of them, ſetting aſide ſome 
little Attachment to Party, (an Error, which an Hiſtorian ſhould 
by all Means avoid, but, under certain Circumſtances, ſomewhat 
excuſable) may really be ſaid to be excellent : But then they are either 
too prolix for the Peruſal, or too chargeable for the 1 F the 
Bulk of the People of England. And were not this a ſufficient Ob- 
jection, I imagine, a more conciſe and plain Narration of Facts, pro- 
perly connected, to be more generally uſeful, in ſome Meaſure to all, 
but more eſpecially to thoſe, wor Sphere in Life renders à critical 
Knowledge of the moſt minute Circumſtances that have occurr'd not 
very neceſſary, nor indeed poſſible ; whilſt the Method obſerved in 
Tratts of this Size is more ſuited both to their Station and Capacity: 
And even to the more learned and better Judge, a Work of this Na- 
ture, if well executed, muf? be very pleaſing ; as the Peruſal will re- 
vive his Reading, and make thoſe Things he has ſought with great 
Labour and Expence, flill more freſh to his Mind; whilſt the cloſe 
Order of the Whale is an immediate Help to his Chronology. Of the 
A 2 Shorter 


ſhorter Hiſtories, I have obſerved, that too many are calculated to ſup- 
port ſome favourite Syſtem of Politicks ; whereas, if Partiality, in 
ſome Things, is drowned in the Compaſs of a large Volume, in a ſmall 
Piece *tis much too conſpicuous to be agreeable. Others, with ſome few 
Exceptions, are tos tedious or too brief, have 7 dwelt long on 
what ſhould ſeem trifling, and too ſlightly paſſed aver Matters of more 
general Concern, or greater Moment, have loaded the infant Piece 
with gigantick Declarations, Treaties, Speeches, &c. 457% they have 
dron d through their Work, without any uſeful or inſtruqtive Senti- 
ment or Reflection, and with a Poverty of Stile and Diction that 
would ſcarce become a School-Boy : So that they are neither calculated 
for the Meridian of Youth, who ſhould never be entertained without 
being improved, _ the Cogniſance of abler Heads. In the Piece 
[ here preſent the Morld with, I have made it my principal Endeavour 
to avoid all Partiality, and juſtly to repreſent both the dark and light 
Side , Affairs, and have ventured ta intrude my own Sentiments 0 
Things only in the Reflections which run through the Whole; and this 
with no Intent to bias any unexperienced Reader, but only to alleviate 
my Subject, as nothing is leſs pleaſing than bare and dry Narration. 
The Order and Diviſion of the Work, I believe, will pleaſe, and I 
have endeavoured to ſet the obſcure Monkiſh Period in as clear a Light 
as poſſible. I have brought it down to the Death of the late King 
George I. Any Thing farther would be highly impertinent, as 
every one muſt judge of the fetter'd Condition of an Author, who 
writes of the Times he immediately lives in. To conclude, I believe it 
will be deemed a proper Book for the Peruſal of the Britiſh Youth, who 
will thereby diſcover the true State and Intereſt of their Country, and 
imbibe a thorough Veneration for its excellent Conſtitution ; and, as [ 
. ſaid before, it may not be thought unworthy the Eyes of the Fudicious, w 
and a Place in their Collections, as a uſeful, if not neceſſary, Atten- 3 
aant of their more critical and extenſive Valumes. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


HE Iſland of Great Bri- 
Qo tain comprehends Eng- 
nd on the South and 
SGcotland on the North, 
Sag which are parted from 
each other by the Ri- 
ver Taeed, Solway-Frith, and the 
Cheviot Hills; or rather by the 
Taweed, and a Line drawn from it 
to the Solvay. The South Part 
began to bear the Name of Eng- 
land in the Time of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, from the Angles, who came 
over with the Saxons; and as my 
Deſign in the following Sheets is to 
give a ſummary Account of the moſt 
remarkable Tranſactions in this Part 
of the Iſland, I ſhall meddle no far- 
ther with the Affairs of Scotland, 
than as they have a neceſſary Con- 
nexion with thoſe of England. 
But firſt it is proper to ſay ſome- 
thing of the Iſland in general, as to 


its Situation, Extent, antient Names, 
and Inhabitants, with their Manners 
and Cuſtoms, as the Romans found 
them; before whoſe Invaſion we have 
little or nothing certain of the Bri- 
ti/þ Affairs, tho a great many ſtrange 
Things are related by Monkiſh Au- 
thors, which have been generally re- 
jected as Fables by the beſt Writers. 
This Iſland, undoubtedly the moſt 
conſiderable in the World, accounted 
by the Antients the largeſt, and ge- 
nerally thought ſo ſtill, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid of Ma- 
dagaſcar and Fapan, is ſituate be- 
tween 49 55' and 58 35' of North 
Latitude, enjoying a healthful Air, 
and fruitful Soil, abounding with all 
the Neceſlaries and moſt of the Con- 
veniencies of Life. It is bounded 
on the South by the Egli Chan- 
nel, which divides it from France 
on the Ns by the German Sea, ly- 
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Bodies with that Plant. 
Itheſe it is objected, that this Iſland 
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ing between it and Flanders, Ger- 
many, and Denmark ; by the North 
or Frozen Sea, on the North ; and 
by St. George's Channel, the 1ri/þ 
Sea, and Weſtern Ocean, on the 
Weſt. Its greateſt Length from North 
to South is about 550 Miles (of 
which England contains above 300) 
and its greateſt Breadth from Eaſt to 
Weſt about 300 Miles. 

The two moſt antient Names of 
this famous Iſland, that we know of, 
are Albion and Britain, concerning 
the Origin of which there are a 
great Variety of Opinions, and even 
the beſt of them no more than un- 
certain Conjectures. Some ſay it was 
call'd bin from a certain Giant, 
Son of Neptune ; but this is a mere 
Fable. Others derive the Name from 
the Greet Word Alphon, which fſig- 
nifies White, becauſe the Coaſts ap- 
pear of that Colour, when ſeen at a 
Diſtance. But the moſt probable O- 
pinion 1s, that it came from the 
Phoenician Word Alpin, a high Moun- 
tain, or Alben, which in the ſame 
Language ſigniſies White, There is 
yet a greater Variety of Conjectures 
concerning the Name Britain, the 
chief of which are theſe. Some 
have thought it was fo call'd from 
Brutus, a Trojan Prince ; but as the 
whole Story of his landing here, 
and of his Succeſſors, is by the moſt 
judicious Writers accounted a groſs 
Fable, this Opinion is deſervedly re- 
jected. Sommer derives it from the 
Britiſs Word Brydio or Rage, be- 
cauſe of the violent Motion of the 
Sea on the Coaſts. Camden and 
ſome others, from Brith, ſignifying 
in the Briti/h Tongue Woad, be- 
cauſe the Britons us'd to ſtain their 
But againſt 


receiving the Name Britain from 

Foreigners, the Natives calling them- 

ſelves not Britons, but Cmri or Cum- 

bri, it is not likely they ſhould take 

it from any Brit; Word, but from 
Aa 


ſome Words in their own Language. 
The moſt probable Opinion there- 
fore is that of Bochart, who thinks 
that the Phanicians coming to bu 
Tin in the Iſland of Albion, gave it 
the Name of Baratanac, that is, 
the Land of Tin; which being by 
the Greeks, who afterwards traded 
to this Ifland, ſoftened into Britan- 
nia, paſs'd from them to the Ro- 
mans. To this I ſhall add an inge- 
nious Conjecture of Le Clerc, who 
thinks that the Phenicians having 
aſs'd the Streights, met with no 
ſlands in the Ocean comparable with 
theſe now call'd the Brizih Iſs, 
which therefore by way of Emi- 
nence they call'd Brithan, that is, 
Outer, or Iſlands in the Outer-Sea, 
in Oppoſition to thoſe in the Med:- 
terranean, Which they call'd the 
Inner-Sea : And from Brithan, Bri- 
tannia will naturally flow. 

There is as great an Uncertainty 
in relation to the Origin of the 
firſt Inhabitants of this Country. It 
is generally thought to have been 
firſt peopled by the Cz/tz or Gaul, 
deſcended from Gomer, Son of Ja- 
phet. This the Name Cumri, by 
which the Veh ſtill call themſelves, 
ſeems to favour. And indeed, the 
Nearneſs of Gaul to Britain, and 
the Afinity there was between both 
Nations with reſpe&t to Religion, 
Form of Government, Language, 
and Cuſtoms, make it probable that 
Britain wes firſt peopled from Gaul. 
Tho”, to be ſure, other Colonies 
might come over afterwards, from 
other Places, and at different Times. 
Be this as it will, the Phenicians 
are ſaid to have diſcover'd and tra- 
ded to this Iſland before the Trejan 
War, and the Greeks 160 Years be 
fore the Roman Invaſion. | 

We may be more certain with re- 
ſpect to the Manners, Cuſtoms, Re- 
ligion and Government of the anti- 
ent Britons, ſince they are mention'd 
by Cz/ar and other Writers, 

They 


as Y -I- 9 


They were generally tall, well- 
as of a ftrong and hardy Con- 
ſtitution, and yellow-hair'd. The 
Women were fair and beautiful, and 
the Men wore their Hair long upon 
their Head and upper Lip. They 
went moſtly naked, but wore Iron 
Rings about their Necks and Waiſts; 
and on the Southern Coaſt they co- 
ver'd themſelves with the Skins of 
Wild Beaſts. 'They us'd to paint their 
Bodies with Voad, making Inciſions 
in them in the Shape of Flowers, 
Trees, and Animals, and ſtaining 
them with the Juice of that Herb, 


Which render'd them of a durable 


Sky-colour. Their Habitations were 
in the Middle of large Woods, 
where having fell'd the Trees and 
clear'd the Ground, they built them- 
ſelves a Sort of flight Huts, which 
they cover'd with Skins, Boughs, 
Turf, or Reed; and: here they had 
alſo Folds for their Cattle. 'The A- 
venues were defended with the Trees 
they had cut down thrown over- 
thwart each other, and with flight 
Ramparts of Earth. And theſe were 
all the Towns they had, except on 
the Coaſts, where the Inhabitants 
were more civilized by Commerce 
and Intercourſe with other Nations, 
eſpecially the Gauls, who had long 
before been civiliz'd by the Romans : 
Tho' we ſhall here obſerve, that their 
Trafick was but mean, their chief 
Merchandize being Tin, the reſt Tri- 
fles of Glaſs, Ivory, Amber, and 
ſuch like. Their ordinary Food was 
Fleſh got by Hunting, Fruits and 
Milk, of which however they had 
not the Art of making Cheeſe ; and, 
for the Honour of. our Malt Liquors, 
their uſual Drink was made of Bar- 
ley. They religiouſly abſtain'd from 
Hen and Gooſe, tho” they bred ſome 
of theſe Creatures for their Pleaſure 
and likewiſe from Fiſh, tho there 
were plenty of them in their Seas 
and Rivers. In Times of N 1 


tis ſaid, they could live upon Bar 
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and Roots of Trees. Tho' the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Britains 


were generally the ſame with the 


Gault, from whom they came, aud 
with whom they correſponded, yet 
they had one Cuſtom which ſeems 
peculiar to themſelves, and that was, 
for ten or twelve Brothers, Relations 
or Friends to live together and have 
their Wives in common. This Cuſ- 
tom continu'd long among them, 
even after they were in other Re- 
ſpects much civiliz'd by the Romans : 
Concerning which we have the fol- 
lowing Story: That a Britiſb Lady 
being upbraided with it at Court by 
Julia, Severus's Empreſs, as an infa- 
mous Practice, briſkly reply'd, Ye 
do that publickly with the beft of our 
Men, which you do privately with 
the worſt of yours, Freedmen and 

Dei. 

The Britons were a brave, bold 
and daring People. Cz/ar highly 
commends their Valour in War, to 
which they were inur'd by the fre- 
quent Quarrels among themſelves. 
Their Arms were ſmall Shields, large 
Swords, and ſhort Spears. They 
commonly fought in Chariots, with 
ſhort Sythes faſten'd to the Ends of 
the Axle-Trees, which driving furi- 
ouſly into the Midſt of their Ene- 
mies, they made terrible Havock, 
at the ſame Time flinging their 
Darts. As they were couragious and 
undaunted, and hardy m enduring 
Hunger, Cold, or any Fatigues, fo 
they had no ſmall Skill in War, of- 
ten taking Advantage by Stratagem, 
Ambuſh, or- ſudden Attacks, and 
fighting in ſmall Parties, ſo as al- 
ways to keep a good Reſerve behind, 

The Britons were groſs Idolaters, 
and had many barbarous Cuſtoms in 
their Religion. They worthipp'd Dis 
and Samot hes, as the Gaus did, and 
had a great Veneration for Andate, 


the Goddeſs of Victory, to whom 
they ſacrificed their Captives in War. 
Human Sacrifices were alſo practis'd 

B 2 by 
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by then! on other great Emergencies, from Heaven ; but moſt of their 


and they were very nice and exact in 
obſerving the Poſture of the Body and 
the Entrails of the Man fo offer'd, 
in order to foretel future Events. 
They had an Order of Men call'd 
Druids, from Deru, in the Celtic Lan- 
cuage ſignifying an Oak, as Drus does 
in the Greet; for theſe Druids held 
their Aſſemblies in Groves of Oak, 
and had a moſt ſacred Regard to the 
Mi/letve growing on thoſe Trees. 
Theſe Men were the Directors in all 
religious Matters, and had the Ma- 
nagement of al} Sacrifices, and the 
People paid them ſuch an imphicit 
Veneration, that their Authority was 
in a Manner abſolute, They were 
intruſted with the Education of the 
better Sort, and were Judges in all 
Civil Affairs. No Malefactor could 
be put to Death without their Con- 
ſent, and they excluded all from the 
Sacriſices who did not comply with 
their Orders: This made them very 
formidable, the Perſons ſo excommu- 
nicated being deem'd infamous, and 
to be avoided by all. In this Point 
the Chriſtian Clergy have too much 
copy'd after theſe heathen Prieſts. 
They had a Sort of Primate or ſove- 
reign Pontiff, and when one dicd an- 
other was choſen in his Room, but 
oftentimes not without Broils and 
Bloodſhed. They had once a Year 
a general Aſſembly in the Midſt of 
Gaul, where was the ſame Order of 
Men; and indeed it is chiefly by the 
Account that is given of the Gaui 
Druids, that we judge of thoſe of 
Britain. They committed none of 
their Dogma's or Maxims to Wri- 
ting, but convey'd them by Tradi- 
tion, and always taught their Diſci- 


_ ples by Heart. One of their chief 


Doctrines was, That the Soul is im- 
mortal, and that after Death it paſſes 
into other Bodies; which removin 

the Fear of Death, added very 2 
to their Courage. They alſo taught, 


that every Thing derives its Origin 


ſire, 


other Rules relate to their Superſti- 
tion, and among the reſt, that Miſſle- 
toe muſt be cut with a golden Bill. 


The Britons alſo, as well as the Gaz/s, . 


had a Sort of inferior Prieſts, call'd 
Bards, whoſe Office was to compoſe 
Songs and ſing them to the Harp, 
in Praiſe of their Heroes and great 
Men: Whence Poets are even now 
amongſt us ſometimes call'd Bards. 
A third Sort of Priefts the Britons 
had, call'd Eubates, who chiefly 
ſtudied Philoſophy and the Works 
of Nature. 

The Britons, like the Gauls, and 
indeed moſt Nations in the firſt Ages 
of the World, and like the Amer:- 
cans at this Day, were divided into 
a great many petty States, each hav- 
ing its proper Head or Leader. Cz- 
ſar reckons no leſs than four of 
theſe petty Princes in the ſmall Com- 
paſs of Kent. Theſe Principalities 
or States, having no Dependence on 
each other, any farther than they were 
compell'd by Neceſſity, had frequent 
Wars among themſelves, as was be- 
fore obſerved ; but in Times of com- 
mon Danger, one of their Princes 
was choſen chief Commander by 
common Conſent of all the States, 
whoſe Power was limited, as well 
as the Time of his Adminiſtration. 
Thus Caſſibelanus, King or Chief of 
the Trinobantes, was Choſen to com- 
mand their Army upon Julius Cz/ar's 
Invaſion ; and Caractacus, King of 
the Si/ures, was made General in the 
Time of Claudius. 

As Britain was thus divided into 
many petty Governments, ſo the In- 
habitants were diſtinguiſhed by va- 
rious Names, of which we find ſe- 
venteen in that Part of Britain now 


call'd England and Wales: Which 


are as follows, 1. The Cantu, In- 
habitants of the preſent County of 
Kent. 2. The Regni, of Suſſex and 
Surrey. 3. The Durotriges, of Dorſet - 
4. The Danmonu, of Devor- 


ſhire 
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fire and Cornwall, 5. The Belge, 
of Somerſelſbire, Viliſbire and Hamp- 
6. The Attrebatu, of Berk- 


inghamſhire and Bedford/hire. . The 
Trinobantes, of Hertfordſhire, Efſex 
and Middleſex. 10. The Ten, of 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire and 
Huntinton/hire. 11. The Coritam, of 
Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, 
Darby/hire, Nottinghamſhire and Nor- 


- thamptonſhire. 12. The Cornawu, of 


Morceſtenſbire, Staffordſhire, Shrop- 
ſhire and Cheſhire. 13. The Bri- 
gantes, of Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Dur- 
ham, Weſtmorland and Cumberland. 
14. The Ottadini, of Northumber- 
land and four Counties in Scotland. 
15. The Silures, of Herefordſhire, 
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Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Mon- 
mouthſhire and Glamorganſhire. 16. 
The Oradbwices, of Montgomery/hire, 
Merionethfhire,Cacrnarwvonſhire, Flint- 
ſhire and Denbighſhire. 17. The Di- 
metæ, Inhabitants of Caermarthen- 
ſhire, Pembrokeſhire and Cardigan- 
ſhire. "Theſe were the Diviſions, and 
this the State of this Part of Britain, 
when Cz/ar invaded it, I now pro- 
ceed to give ſome Account of that 
Invaſion, and of the State of Bai 
tain under the Romans. And here 
it is that our Hiſtory properly begins, 
no Authors before this Time having 
given any Account of the Britiſb 
Affairs, and what has been ſaid by 
ſome Writers ſince, of the Tranſac- 
tions in Britain before the Roman 
Invaſion, being mere Fable and Ro- 
mance. 
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Of the Ro MANs in Britain. 


ULIUS Cæſar having ſubdu'd 
| the Gauls, began now to turn 
his Thoughts towards Britain, from 


a Deſire of adding to the Glory 


he had acquir'd by his many Con- 
queſts, and of enlarging the Bounds 
of the already widely extended Em- 
pire of the Romans. His Pretence 


Was, that the Britons had aſſiſted his 


Enemies in Gau/. However that be, 
having ſent ſome before him to make 
Diſcoveries, the latter End of the 
Summer, about 54 Years before 
Chriſt, he ſet Sail from Bulloign with 
two Legions on board fourſcore Ships, 
leaving Orders for the Horſe to fol- 
low in eighteen more. 'The next 
Day he arriv'd on the Coaſt, where 
he ſaw the Hills and Cliffs that run 
out into the Sea cover'd with Bri- 
tons, Who before had Intelligence of 
his Deſign from the Merchants, and 
came prepar'd to oppoſe his landing, 
which they did fo effectually at firſt, 
by their Darts, that ke was oblig'd 


to ſeek out for a more convenient 
Place. Accordingly he ſail'd along 
the Coaſt towards Dea/, and came 
to an Anchor where the Country was 
open and level. The Britons watch- 
ing his Motions, ſent their Chariots 
and Horſemen before, which were 
follow'd by all the Foot. Cz/ar's 
Ships were too large to come near 
enough the Shore, and the Romans 
could not land without leaping into 
the Water, which they at laſt did, 
being animated by an Enſign of one 
of the Legions, who led the Way 
with the Colours in his Hand. The 
Britons however ſtood their Ground, 
till Cz/ar by the Means of ſome arm- 
ed Sloops made them fall back a lit- 
tle. The Romans at length with much 
Difficulty being got upon dry Ground, 
preſs'd the Enemy io vigorouſly, that 
they put them to Flight: But they 
durſt not purſue them, becauſe the 
Horſe were not yet arriv'd, havin 
met with a great Storm, which forc 
„ \ them 
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them back ' again to the Ports of 
Gaul. 

The Britons now dreading the 
Valour and Reſolution of the Ro- 
mans, ſent Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar to 
ſue for Peace, which he granted 
upon their delivering ſome Hoſtages 
and promiſing to ſend more. This 
Peace being concluded four Days 
after the Romans landed, ſome of 
the Princes came and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to Cz/ar. But ſeveral Diſaſters 
befalling the Romans, their Ships be- 
ing ſhatter' d in the Storm, the Ca- 
valry not arriv'd, and being likewiſe 
in Want of Proviſions, the States 
that had ſubmitted ſoon revolted, 
and ſtirr'd up the reſt of their Coun- 
trymen to endeavour to rid the 
Land of their Enemies. They ac- 
cordingly fell upon one of the Le- 
= as they were foraging, kill'd 
everal, and were ſurrounding the 
reſt with their Chariots, when Cefar 
came to their Relief, brought them 
off, and retir'd to the Camp. 'The 
Britons reſolv'd to attack them there; 
but Cz/ar foreſeeing it, gave them 
ſo warm a Reception, that they were 
ſoon forc'd to fly. This ſo diſcou- 
rag'd them, that they immediately 
ſent Ambaſſadors to treat of Peace, 
which Cæſar agreed to, upon their 
promiſing to ſend after him into 
Gaul, whither he ſoon after retir'd 
to winter, double the Number of 
Hoſtages he had demanded before. 
Thus ended Cæſar's firſt Expedition, 
in which, notwithſtanding his own 
Account, of which I have given the 
Subſtance, he may be ſaid rather to 
have ſhewn the Ifland to the Ro- 
mars, than ſubdu'd it. 

The Britons not ſending their 
Hoſtages as they had agreed, Cz/ar 
reſolv'd to give them another Viſit 
in the Spring; which he did, with 
five Legions and two thouſand Horſe, 
landing at a Place he had mark'd 
tie Year before, without any Op- 
poſuion, the Britons having retir'd 


farther up in the Country, Havi 
fortify*d his Camp, he went in queſt 


of the Enemy, and found them a- 
bout twelve Miles off poſted on the 
Banks of a River, thought to be the 
Stowy in Kent, in order to diſpute 
his Paſſage; but they were ſoon 
made to give Way, and retir'd into 
a Wood block'd up with large Trees 
laid acroſs one another, where they 
were notwithſtanding attack'd, and. 
put to Flight. The next Day he 
went in Purſuit of them, and had 
not march'd far before he was in- 
form'd, that their Forces were much 
increas'd under Caſſibelanus, King of 
the Trinobantes, whom the Britons 
in this Exigency had choſen their 
Commander in Chief, tho' before 
there had been continual Wars be- 
tween him and the neighbouring 
State:. In the firſt Skirmiſh, which 
happen'd whilſt the Romans were on 
their March, the Britons were re- 
puls'd; in two others they had ma- 
nifeſtly the Advantage of the No- 
mans. At laſt Cæſar ſending out 
the Horſe to forage, with three Le- 
2 to guard them, the Britons fell 
uriouſly upon the F 2 but the 
Reſiſtance made by the Legions gave 
Cæſar Time to advance with the 
reſt of the Army, ſo that a great 
Battle enſu'd, wherein the Briton, 
were entirely defeated. Upon this 
he reſolves to penetrate into Caſſibe- 
lanus's Territories, and paſſes the 
Thames in ſpite of the Enemy wao 
were poſted on the oppoſite Bank, 
and had drove ſharp Stakes into that 
Part of the River, ſuppos'd by ſome 
to be at Coway-Stakes near Chert/cy 
in Surrey; tho' others think the 
Ford where the Romans paſs'd the 
Thames was near King ſton. Be this 
as it will, the Britons were attack'd 
with ſuch Reſolution, that they were 
forc'd to quit their Poſt ; and ſoon 
after the Trinobantes ſubmitted to 
Cz/ar, deſiring him to take into tis 
Protection their King ne 

Who 
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who had fied into Gau/ upon Cafſibe- 
{anus's murdering his Father, and de- 
priving him of his Dominions. Se- 


veral other States followed the Ex- 


ample of the Trinobantes; and now 
Cz/ar reſolved to attack Cafſibela- 
nus's Capital City, ſuppos'd to be 
Verulam, near the preſent St. 4/bans, 
which he did with great Succeſs, 
the Enemy * put to Flight, and 

at Numbers flain and taken. A- 
— the ſame Time the Kenti/hmer 
under their four Princes attack'd the 
Roman Camp, but were repuls'd with 
great 3 and Cingetorix, one 
of their Princes, taken Priſoner. 
Theſe frequent Defeats, together 
with the Revolt of his Subjects and 
other States, forc'd Cafſibelanus to 
ſue for Peace, which he obtain'd 
upon Condition that the Britons 
ſhould pay the Romans an annual 
Tribute; after which, Cæſar having 
receiv'd the Hoſtages agreed upon, 


embark'd and return'd to Gaul; the 


Situation of his Affairs, as is, gene- 

rally believ'd, notwithſtanding his 

own Account, obliging him to leave 

a 6-7 ae as yet far from being con- 
uer'd. 

The Civil Wars in the Empire 
after Cz/ar's Death, made it im- 
poſſible for the Romans to think of 
Britain, and ſo the Tribute was not 
paid, nor perhaps demanded for 
twenty Years; and when Auguſtus 
threatned to compel the Payment of 
it, he was cither diverted by new 
Troubles in the Empire, or the Bri- 
tons found Means to pacify him. 
In ſhort, after Julius Cz/ar's ſecond 
Invaſion, which ſome very impro- 
perly call a Congueſt, the Britons 
preſerv'd their Liberty above ninety 
Years ; their real Subjection to the 
Romans not commencing till the 
Reign of Claudius, about 43 Years 
after the Birth of Chriſt, This Em- 
peror having ſent Plautius over be- 
fore him to begin the Work, which 
he did with great Succeſs, followed 
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him ſoon after, put himſelf at the 
Head of his 'Troops, forc'd the Bris 
tons to come to a Battle, and entire- 
ly routed them. After this he ad- 
vanc'd to Camelodunum, now Malden, 
or as others will have it, Colcheſter 
in E/ex, where he met with little 
Reſiſtance, and puſhing his Con- 
queſts, ſubdued ſome of the neigh- 
bouring States. As Claudius acquir'd 
great Fame by theſe Succeſſes, he 
was no leſs remarkable for his Mo- 
deration. 'The conquer'd Britons, 
ſenſible of his Generoſity in leaving 
them the Poſſeſſion of their Goods, 
erected a 'T'emple to him and paid 
him divine Honours. After this ſuc- 
ceſsful Expedition, he return'd to 
Rome, leaving Plautius Governor of 
Britain, who carried on the Con- 
queſts in Conjunction with Veſpaſian, 
who fought the Britons in thirty Bat- 
tles, ſubdu'd two powerful Nations, 
and conqner'd the /e of Wright. 
Plautius being at length recall'd, 
was ſucceeded by Offorius Scapula, 
who made Came lodunum a Military 
Colony. About the fame Time Lon- 
don was made a Trading Colony. 
and that Part of Britain lying be- 
tween the Sea and the Thames, was 
reduced to the Form of a Province, 
and call'd Britannia Prima. | 
After this, Oftorius having quell'd 
ſeveral Inſurrections, engag'd the 
Britons under Caractacus, Ring of 
the Silures, a brave and experieno'd 
General, whom the Nations in Alli- 
ance with the Si/ares had choſen 
Commander in Chief, and after 
an obſtinate Fight totally routed 
them. The brave CaraHacus flying 
for Protection to the Queen of the 
Brigantes, was by her celiver'd up 
to the Romans, after having com- 
manded the confederate Army of 
the Britons, with great Bravery and 
various Succeſs, tor the Space of 
nine Years, 
Suctonius Paulinus being ſent over 
to Britain in the Reign of Nero, 
B 4 At. 
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An. Dom. 58. conquer'd the Iſle of 
Mona, now call'd Angliſea; but ſoon 
after, an Affair of much greater Con- 
ſequence engag'd his Attention. Boa- 


. dicea, Widow of Praſatugus King of 


the /ceni, having been greatly pro- 
'vok'd by ſome Fadignitie ofter'd to 
her and her Family by the Romans, 
animated her Countrymen to a Re- 
volt, which the Violence and In- 
Juſtice of the Emperor's Officers, 
and the grievous Impoſitions that 
were laid upon them, had already 
Prepar'd them for. Accordingly the 
whole Iſland was poſſeſs'd with a 
Spirit of Revolt, which quickly 
broke out, and Boadicea, a Woman 
of noble Stature and heroick Cou- 
rage, headed the Revolters, who in 
the Abſence of the General, fell fu- 
riouſly upon the Romans, diſpers'd in 
their Colonies, and maſſacred them 
without Diſtinction of Age or Sex, 
ſo that 80,000 are computed to have 
periſhed. Paaulinus being inform'd 
of this ſudden Revolution, quits the 
Iſle of Mena to march againſt the 
revolted Britons, who had now an 
Army of 100,000 Men, and were 
marching to engage Pau/inus, who 
was in great Straits, his Army being 
but 10,000 ſtrong. However, he 
made up by Conduct what he want- 
ed in Numbers. He pitch'd upon 
a narrow Piece of Ground for the 
Field of Battle, with a Foreſt be- 
hind that ſecur'd him from Ambuſ- 
cadesi n the Rear, the Britons being 
encamp'd on a large Plain before, 
having brought out their Wives and 
Children in Waggons to be Wit- 
neſſes of their Victory, of which 
they thought themſelves ſure. But 
to their great Diſappointment and 
Confuſion, the Romans attack'd them 
with ſuch Bravery and Firmneſs, that 
after a bloody Battle, they were en- 
tirely defeated and put to Flight ; 


and now in Return the Remen Sol- 


diers ſpare neither Age nor Sex, but 
hgrince to their Revenge the Wo- 


men and Children, and even the very 
Horſes. In this Battle Tacitus àſ- 
ſures us, $0,000 Britons were lain, 
with the Loſs only of 400 Romans, 
and as many wounded. Boadicea 
eſcap'd the Conqueror's Hands, but 
thro* Grief and Shame ended her 
Days by Poiſon. 

'The Britons were by this Defeat 
reduc'd to ſo miſerable a Condition, 
that the Romans, who a little after 
receiv'd a large Reinforcement from 
Germany, would in all Probability 
have ſoon compleated the Conqueſt 
of the Iſland, if Diſſenſions had not 
aroſe among themſelves. This, to- 
gether with the Confuſions that hap- 
pen'd in the Empire, gave the Bri- 
tons ſome Reſpite, ſo that very little 
of Importance was tranſacted till to- 
wards the End of Veſpaſian's Reign, 
A. D. 78. when Julius Agricola, 4 
brave and prudent Commander, was 
ſent into Britain, who in ſeveral 
Campaigns gain'd great Advantages 
ſens, 12 A 5 — 
and farther towards the 
Parts of the Iſland, conquering as he 
went, and building Forts and planting 
Gariſons to ſecure his Conqueſts; till 


in his ſeventh and laſt Campaign he 


engaged the Pritifh General Galga- 
cus near the Grampian Mountain, 
and entirely defeated him, killing 
10,000 Britons in the Action, with 
the Loſs of no more than about 300 
Romans. This gave the finiſhing 
Stroke to the Liberty of Britain ; 
for now all that Part of the Iſland 
lying South of the two Friths of 
Glota and Bodotria, now call'd Dun- 
britton and Edinburgh, was reduc'd 
to a Roman Province. 

To make ſome amends for the 
Loſs of their Liberty, if any Thing 
can be ſuppos'd to do that, the B, 
tons now began to be much civiliz'd. 
They laid aſide in great Meature 
their former rude and ſavage Ways, 
and mutated the politer Manners ot 
their Conquerors. Arts and Sciences 

began 


orthern 


to flouriſh, and many noble 
Structures were raiſed. The Briti/þ 
Nobles pride themſelves in ſpeaking 
the Latin Tongue, and affect to 
dreſs after the — of the Ro- 
mans; and in ſhort, as Tacitus ob- 
ſerves, eſteem thoſe Things as Marks 
of Politeneſs, which were only Badges 
of their Slavery. For under all theſe 
fine Trappings they were no better 
than Slaves; exorbitant "Taxes were 
laid upon them, their Eſtates were 
taken from them and given to the 
Veterans, that were continually com- 
ing to ſettle here; and the Flower 
of their Youth were made Soldiers, 
and diſpers'd in the other Provinces 
of the Empire. 

From this Time to the firſt Year 
of the Emperor Adrian, we have 
but a ſlender Account of what paſs'd 
in Britain. The Inhabitants who 
were ſubje& to the Romans ſeam for 
the moſt part to have been quiet un- 
der their Servitude, and thoſe of the 
North to have enjoy'd their Liberty 
in Peace, without giving any Diſ- 
turbance to their Neighbours. But 
now (about the Year 117) theſe Peo- 
ple, a Mixture, as ſuppoſed, of Ps 
(who ſome think were only the 
antient North Britons, and call'd 
Pits from their ſtill painting their 
Bodies) Scots who came originally 
from Jreland, and Britons who fled 
from the Roman Invaſion, all which 
ſeem to be confounded by the Reman 
Hiſtorians under the Name of Cale- 
donians, made an Irruption into the 
Roman Province, after having demo- 
liſh'd ſome of Agricola's Fortreſſes. 
This brought Adrian into Britain, 
upon the News of whoſe Arrival 
the Enemy retir'd to the North, and 
Adrian thinking it not adviſeable to 
purſue them, leſt the Caledoni ans all 
the Country between the two Friths 
and the Tine, in Hopes by thus en- 
larging their Bounds, to keep them 
quiet: But at the ſame Time, to ſe- 
cure the Subjects of the Empire 
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from their Incurſions, he cauſed a 
Rampart of Earth to be thrown up, 
cover'd with Turf, from the Mouth 
of the Tine to Soſway-Frith, eighty 
Miles in Length from Eaſt to Welt, 
quite acroſs the Country. 

But after 4drian's Departure, theſe 
northern People ſoon renew'd their 
Ravages, and in the Reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, A. D. 138. deſtroy'd the 
Rampart in ſeveral Places. Upon 
this he orders Lollius Urbicus to go 
and quell them, who having forc'd 
them to retire, rais'd another Ram- 
part on the Neck of Land between 
the two Frith, where Agricola had 
formerly built his Fortreſſes, and 
ſo confin'd them within narrower 
Bounds. But they remain'd quiet 
no longer than till they had an Op- 
portunity to begin their Incurſions 
again, to which they were greatly 
encourag'd by the Want of Diſci- 
pline in the Roman Army, which 


now thro' their enjoying ſeveral _ 


Years Peace . * to prevail a- 
mongſt them. Ca/phurnias Agricola 
ſuppreſs'd the Inſolence of theſe 
northern Invaders in the Reign of 
Marcus Aurelius ; as Ultius Marcel- 
las did under Commodus. 

I thall obſerve here, that the Ro- 
mans permitted the Britons to have 
Kings of their own, being fond of 


having ſuch for their Subjects; and 


that about this Time one of them, 
named Lucir:, is ſaid to have em- 
brac'd the Chriſtian Religion, which 
had before obtain'd ſome Footing in 
this Iſland. But the Accounts of 
theſe Things are mix'd with a great 
deal of F = 

In the Reign of Severus, A. D. 
205. the Calidonians renew'd their 
Incurſions, and made ſuch Progreſs, 
that the Emperor reſolv'd to go in 
Perſon againſt them. Accordingly 
he ſet out for Britain with a nu- 
merous Army, and with infinite Toll 
penetrated to the utmoſt Bounds of 
the North, cutting down Woods, 


draining 
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10 
draining Bogs, or filling them with 
Bavins, and notwithſtanding all Dif- 
ficulties ſubdu'd this fierce and hi- 
therto unconquer'd People. In this 
Expedition he loſt no leſs than 
0,000 Men: But as he could not 
— the Country in Subjection with- 
out a great Army always on the 
Spot, he relinquiſh'd his Conqueſts, 
and contented himſelf with dividin 
the Iſland into two Parts by a Wall: 
in the Place where Adrian threw up 
his Rampart. This Wall was of 
Freeſtone, and was call'd by the 
antient Britons Murſever, i. e. Se- 
werus's Wall, and by the Englih 
the Pi4s Wall, becauſe it parted the 
Pids from the Britons, The Remains 
of it may ſtill be trac'd' for above 
68 Miles: There were Caſtles and 
Turrets upon it at proper Diſtances. 
The legionary Soldiers were. em- 
loy'd in building it. A ſtupendous 
ork ! which ſhews the ſurprizing 
Art, and indefatigable Induſtry of 
the Romans ! Severus, after this, end- 
ed his Days at York. 

I have now given an Account of 
the chief Tranſactions of the Ro- 
mans m Britain, and ſhall be more 
brief in what remains, as the Ac- 
counts from this Time are indeed 
but ſhort, and for the moſt part con- 
tus'd and perplex'd; and to tell 
barely the Names of all the Em- 
perors that reign'd, or all the Go- 
vernors of Britain, whilſt it was un- 


der the Dominion of the Romans, is 


very little to the Purpoſe; or to 
mention any Thing relating to the 
Emperors, wherein Britain was not 
concern'd. The Emperor Probus lent 
over great Numbers of FVandals and 
Burgundians into Britain, who were 
of great Uſe in quelling Inſurrec- 
tions. This was about the Vear 
276. In the Beginning of Diocle- 


fian's Reign, Anno 285, Carauſius 


with a Fleet under his Command 


ſcour'd the Seas of the piratical 


Franks end Saxons, who infeſted the 


* 
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Belgick, Armorican and Britiſb Coafts j 
and afterwards coming into Britain, 
aſſum'd the Title of Emperor there, 
as ſeveral other Roman Commanders 
in Britain did after him, tho' they 
generally prov'd unfortunate. 

The Emperor Conſtantius, about 
the Year 307, came over into Bri- 
tain to quell ſome Commotions, and 
died at York, as he was going upon 
an Expedition againſt the northern 
People, now call'd Deucaledonians 
and Vecturiont. His Son and Suc- 
ceſſor Conſtantine, ſome think, was 
born in Britain: During whoſe Reign 
the Iſland enjoy'd a perfect Tran- 

uillity ; and as he was the firſt 

hriſtian Emperor, he granted the 
Laberty of profeſſing that Religion 
throughout the Empire, which the 
Britons of conſequence enjoy'd. He 
divided the Empire into four Præ- 


fefures, Britain being ſubject to the 


Prefee of Gaul, and govern'd by a 
Vicar or Deputy under him. This 
Emperor alſo divided Britain, fo 
much of 1t as was under the Romany, 
into three Provinces, wiz. Britannia 
Prima, containing all South of the 
Thames, the Capital London; Britan- 
ma Secunda, all Weſt of the Severn 
to the Iii Sea, now call'd Wales, 
the Capital ca, or Caerlzon 5 and 
Maxima Ce/arienſ;s, containing all 
Northward of the Thames and Eaſt- 
ward of the S:wern, the Capital York, 
This laſt was afterwards ſubdivided 
into two Parts, the ſouthern Part re- 
taining the old Name of Maxime 
Cz/arienfis, and the northern being 
call'd Flavia Cæſarienſis. 

The next Thing remarkable was 
under Valeutinian J. An. 364, when 
the Iſland being wretchedly harraſs'd 
by the joint Attacks of the Picks, 
Scots, Attacets (which ſome think 
were the wild and mountainous Bri- 
tons) and Saxons, Theodofius, Father 
of the firſt Emperor of that Name, 
was ſent to command in Britain, 
who dividing his Army into three 

Bodies, 
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Bodies, defeated the Enemies diſ- 
pers d in the Iſland in ſeveral En- 
counters, and at laſt drove them out 
of the Roman Province, and even 
beyond the two Friths, where he 


+ built Fortreſſes to keep them at a 


eater Diſtance ; and thus he en- 
larg'd the Roman Territories, by a 
conſiderable Tract of Land, which 
he made a fifth Province, calling it 
Valentia, in Honour of Valentinian. 
Having thus happily finiſh'd his 
Work, he return'd in Triumph to 
London, repair d and beautify'd it, 
and gave. it the Name of Auguſta. 

In the next Reign, Maximus was 


ſent into Britain, who form'd a De- 


ſign of reducing the whole Iſland 
under the Roman Juriſdiction 3; but 
being diſguſted at Gratian's aſſo- 
ciating Theodoſius the Younger in 
the Empire, thinking himſelf more 
deſerving, he aſſum'd the Imperial 
Purple, and quitted Britain in order 
to oppoſe Gratian, leading almoſt 
all tze Roman Forces into Gaal, 
with a large Body of ſuch Britons 
as were fit to bear Arms. This ex- 
ceedingly weaken'd the Province, 
and expos'd it to every Attack. 
Tho' Maximus caus'd Gratian to 
be aſſaſſinated, and dethron'd Va- 
lentinian II. who was joint Empe- 
ror, yet he was afterwards defeated 
and put to Death by Theodoſius, who 
at laſt remain'd ſole Maſter of the 
Empire, and during his Reign the 
Pits liv'd peaceably without moleſt- 
ing the Britons. 

But after his Death, An. 393, the 
Scots from Ireland, and the Pid's and 
Scots from the North, again invaded 
the Roman Province, and the Saxon 
Pirates exceedingly infeſted the Coaſts. 
The Pidꝭs and Scots having taken the 


Fortreſſes built by Theodoſius, advanc'd 


to Sewverus's Wall; and there being 
not Forces enough left by the Ro- 


mans to defend a Wall of ſuch a 


Length, they with little Oppoſition 
proceeded farther towards the South, 
and laid waſte the Country. 
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The Britons were now in the ut- 
moſt Diſtreſs, and ſent ſeveral Meſ- 
{ages to the Emperor Honorius, im- 
ploring his Aſſiſtance. But the Ro- 
mans were now too much taken up 
with their own Affairs to think of 
Britain. The Empire was invaded 
on all Sides by the Goth, Vandals, 
Suewvi, Cotti and Alani; and Alarick 
the Goth had taken and ſack'd Rome 
itſelf. Honorius therefore to free him- 
ſelf at once from the Importunities 
of the Britons, diſcharged them from 
their Allegiance to the Empire. 'This 
was in the Year 410. And tho' af- 
terwards, in the Reign of Yalen- 
tinian III. the Romans out of Com- 
paſſion ſent them a Legion, which 
did them conſiderable Service for the 
Time, driving back the P:#s and 
Scots to their own Country; yet it 
was ſoon recall'd, the Roman Com- 
mander plainly telling them thar 
hereafter they were to expect no 
farther Aſſiſtance from the Emperor, 
and exhorting them to provide for 
their own Defence. Thus ended the 
Juriſdiction of the Romans in Bri- 
tain, 464 Venus after Julius Ceſar's 
firſt Invaſion, 367 after they got 
Poſſeſſion under Claudius, and about 
330 after Agricola extended their 
Conqueſts under Veſpaſian and his 
Son Titus, The Britons, from the 
Time of their Subjection to the 
Roman Yoke, are to be conſider'd 
as a mixt People, many Roman Fa- 
milies and other Foreigners coming 
over, and incorporating themſelves 
with the Natives. 

Chriſtiauity had been generally re- 
ceiv'd in Britain long before the Ro- 
mans left it. Many Churches were 
built. Many ſuffer'd Martyrdom, 
of whom St. Alban was the firſt, in 
the Perſecution under Diocleſian. But 
both Clergy and Laity ſoon became 
very Corrupt in their Manners, to 
which Cildas and Bede aſcribe the 
terrible Calamities that afterwards 
beiel them. 

For 
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For a Concluſion of this Period, 
I ſhall obſerve, that whilſt the Ro- 
mans continued Maſters of Britain, 
they made ſeveral publick Ways, the 
Remains of which are ſtill to be 
ſeen, viz. the Via Vetelingiana, now 
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call'd Watling-ftreet ; Via Icenorum, 
or [hkenild-flreet ; Erming-ſireet, and 
the Foſs-Way; two of which ran 
thro' the Breadth, and two thro' the 
Length of that Part of the Iſland 
which was ſubject to the Romans. 
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The Arrival of the Saxons, and their Settlement in Britain. 


PON the Romans quitting the 
Iſland, the P:#s and Scots be- 

an to harraſs the Britons with more 
| wa than ever. They attack'd Se- 
werus's Wall, that had been repair'd, 
broke it down in ſeveral Places, and 
made frequent Inroads upon their 
Neighbours, who were forc'd by this 
Means to abandon Part of their 
Country, and retire farther ſouth- 
ward. At laſt the poor Britons ſued 
for Peace, which they obtain'd upon 
very hard Terms ; for all the Coun- 
try North of the Humber was to be 
deliver'd up to the Pie and Scots, 
who accordingly took Poſſeſſion of 
it ; and ſome Time after taking Ad- 
vantage of the Diſcords and Divi- 
fions among the Britons, occaſion'd 
by the Contentions among their ſeve- 
ral petty Kings or Leaders, they broke 
the Treaty, and paſſing the Humber, 
laid waſte the Country in a terrible 
Manner. In this melancholy Situa- 
tion the Britons once more ſent to 
the Romans humbly to implore their 
Aſſiſtance, but in vain, the Affairs 
of the Empire not permitting it. 
In this Extremity the miſerable Br:- 
tons reſolve to elect a Monarch, as 
the beſt Means to unite them and 
heal their Diviſions, that they might 
the more unanimouſly turn their 
whole Force againſt the common 
Enemy. But this had not the de- 
ſir'd Effect, the petty Kings ſtill 
contending for the Sovereignty. At 
laſt, about the Year 445, /ortigern, 
Count or King of the Danmonii, 
who was the moſt powerful, as well 


as the moſt ambitious, was choſen ; 
and by his Advice, the Britons at 
length agreed upon an Expedient 
which in the End proved their De- 
ſtruction. | This was to call in the 
warlike Saxon, a People of Ger- 
many, to their Aid againſt the P3#s 
and Scots, 

Purſuant to this Reſolution, Am- 
baſſadors were ſent over, and Viti- 
gi/il, the Saxon General, having con- 
ven'd an Aſſembly to hear what 
they had to ſay, it was agreed to 
grant them gooo Men, and Heng:/? 
and Horſa, the Sons of V itigiſil, 
were appointed to command them. 
However, at firſt they only ſhipp'd 
off part of the Number, who arriv'd, 
in the Vear 449, under the Conduct 
of the two Brothers above-mention'd, 
at Ebbeſfleet in the Iſle of Thanet in 
Kent, and were immediately put in 
Poſſeſſion of that Iſland, which had 
before been agreed upon. The Pics 
and Scots were by this Time advan- 
ced as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire, 
and the Saxons, after having a little 
refreſh'd themſelves, marched againſt 
them with ſuch Succeſs, that they 
forced them to retire by Degrees into 
their own Country. 

It muſt be obſerv'd, that tho' the 
wretched Condition of the Britons 
made them agree to Yortigern's Pro- 
poſal of calling in the Saxons, yet 
his chief View in it was to eſtabliſh 
his own Power, and to ſecure him- 
ſelf from any Deſigns that * 
be form'd againſt him, either by 


thoſe who were diſſatisfied with his 
Govern- 
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Government, or were ambitious of 
raiſing themſelves to the ſame ſu- 

reme Authority. Hence he us'd 
all his Arts to win over the Saxons 
to his Side, and allow'd them ſuch 
Advantages as at laſt made his Coun- 
trymen ſuſpicious of him, and ap- 
prehend that what was deſign'd by 
them for their Deliverance from their 
Enemies, the P7#s and Scots, might 
end in their Ruin by theſe new 
Comers, to whom Yortigern had al- 
ready given ſome Lands in Lincoln- 
fire. On the other hand, Hengiſt 
began to hope from the Weakneſs 
of the Britons, that he ſhould be 
able to procure a Settlement in the 
Iſland, and to this End endeavour'd 
to make his Advantage of the Fears 
and Ambition of Vortigern, and ſo 
wrought upon him, by e. 
the Danger he was in from the Diſ- 
affection of his Subjects, as to per- 
ſuade him to ſend over for the reſt 


of the Saxors that were deſign'd for 
Britain. 


Accordingly they arriv'd 
the next Year in ſicteen large Veſſels, 
and with them E/czs the eldeſt Son, 
and Rowwena the Niece of Hengiſt. 
Upon this Yortigern grew more 
abſolute and haughty towards his 
Subjects, and he and Heng:i/? enter'd 
int9-a ſtrict Friendſhip, as each ſtood 
in need of the other to accompliſh 
his particular Views. But they dif- 
fer'd in this, that whereas Yortigern 
was a weak Prince and eaſily delu- 
ded, Hengi/t was ſharp-ſighted, and 
made the Monarch's Weakneſs in 
every Thing ſubſervient to his De- 
ſigns. Finding Yortigern was of an 
amorous Diſpoſition, he contriv'd an 
Interview between him and his Niece 
the beautiful Rowena ; with whoſe 
Charms being ſmitten, he reſolved 
to marry her, and to that End di- 
vorc'd his former Wife, and com- 


ply'd fo far as to give Hengiſt and 


Horſa the entire Sovereignty of Kent, 
with Leave to people it with Sax- 
ent. 
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The Britons murmur'd in vam a- 
gainſt theſe 8 Vorti gern 
and Hengi/t being reſolv'd to ſtand 
by each other; and the crafty Sax- 
on, that he might be the better ena- 
bled to cope with them, and even at 
laſt to act without Yoriigern, ſo 
wrought upon his Fears and Jealou- 
ſies, that he conſented to the bring- 
ing over more Saxen Forces, who, 
in 452, arriv'd in great Numbers un- 
der the Command of Oda, Brother 
to Hengi/?, who brought his Son Ebu- 


a along with him, and ſettled them- 


ſelves in the North. Hengiſt had 
now nothing to fear from the Br:- 
tons, and began to ſhew leſs Reſpect 
to Vortigern, ſending for continual 
Supplies from Germany without aſk- 
ing his Leave. And now having 
brought Matters to bear, he com- 
plain'd that the Saxo Soldiers were 
not paid according to the Agree- 
ment, demanded their Arrears, and 
threatned to do himſelf Juſtice if 
they were not ſpeedily paid. 

The Britons now, tho' late, were 
effectually rous'd out of their Le- 
thargy ; and perhaps it had not been 
too late, if they could have agreed 
among themſelves better than they 
had done ever ſince they had been a 
People : But all their Efforts for 
freeing themſelves from their foreign 
Enemies, were unhappily defeated, 
as had all along been the Caſe, by 
their own inteſtine Diviſions. 'Their 
firſt Struggle with the Saxons, whom 
now they Jury ſaw, under the 
Pretence of friendly Auxiliaries, to 
have a Deſign of eſtabliſhing them- 
ſelves in their Country, was under 
Vortimer, eldeſt Son to Vortigern. 
Their Buſineſs was now to endeavour 
to drive out as Enemies, thoſe whom 
they had invited over as Friends ; 
and in the firit Battle, which was 
fought in 455, and in which Harſa 
was lain, they are ſaid to have got 
the better of the Saxons, and in the 


next to have loſt all again. At length 


Ambroſzus, 
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Ambrofiur, who was of Roman Ex- 
traction, was by a great Party ſet 
up as their Leader ; but here enſu'd 
a Civil War between his Party and 
Vortimer's, in which the Britons mi- 
ſerably harraſs'd one another, whilſt 
the Saxon made their Advantage of 
theſe Diviſions, and grew ſtronger 
and ſtronger, having at the ſame 
Time ſtruck up a Peace with the 
Pidts, the more effectually to annoy 
the Britons. However, after a twen- 
ty Years War, at the End of which 
Fortimer died, both Sides were in- 
clin'd to Peace, which was con- 
cluded in 475, on Condition each 
Party ſhould keep what they had 
got. For it muſt be noted, that 
the Britons by this Time became 
expert in War, and by long Exer- 
ciſe had learnt of their Enemies the 
Saxons the military Art, which the 
Romans had endeavour'd to make 
them forget: And ſo they became 
at laſt a Match for the Saxons, and 
would certainly have got the better 
of them, if their Civil Broils, and 
the Saæons being continually rein- 
forc'd from Germany, had not pre- 
vented it. 

Ihe Peace continu'd not long. 
Hengiſt could not reliſh being diſ- 
appointed in his Deſign of making 
himſelf Maſter of Britain, and there- 
fore, finding himſelf not able as yet 
to accompliſh it by Force of Arms, 
had recourſe to Treachery. He cauſed 
300 Britiſb Nobles to be aſſaſſinated 
and murder'd, whom he had invited 
to an Entertainment, whilſt Friend- 
ſhip ſeem'd to ſubſiſt betwen the 
two Nations. This made the Bri- 
tons hate the Saxons more than ever, 
and a War ſoon enſu'd, in which the 
Britons firſt under Ambroſius, and then 
under the famous Arthur, (of whom 
ſo many romantick Stories are told, 


that ſome have queſtion'd whether 


ever there was any ſuch Perſon) ob- 
tain'd many ſignal Victories over the 
Saxons ; but the Misfortune was, that 
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the Britons were waſted and dimi- 
niſhed by this long War, and the 
Saxons were continually recruited by 
the coming over of vaſt Numbers of 
their Nation, and of Jutes and An- 
gles, who with the Saxons made as 
it were one People in Germany, as 
they did afterwards in Britain; and 
were all together commonly call'd 
Saxons, and Anglo-Saxons. By this 
Means, the Britons were at length, 
after the Death of the above-men- 


tion'd Princes, who both fell in Bat- 


tle, entirely ſubdu'd ; to which they 
not a little contributed by their own 
Diſſenſions, occaſion'd by the ambi- 
tious Struggles for Pre-eminence a- 
mong their Leaders. The Particu- 
lars of this War I ſhall omit, which 
are very confuſedly related by Hiſto- 
r1ans ; and ſhall only take Notice of 
ſome principal Events, and how the 
Saxons were from Time to Time re- 
inforc'd from Germany, till they ob- 
tain'd a compleat Settlement in this 
Iſland. 

In the Year 477, Ella, a Saxon 
General, at the Invitation of Her- 
gift, arrived in Britain, with his 
Sons Balaulphus, Colgrin and Cifa. 
He landed his Troops at WFhitering 
in Suſſex, and after ſome Oppoſition 
from the Britons, ſettled them by 
Degrees along the ſouthern . Coalt ; 
and fo they were call'd Sud, or Scuth- 
Saxons, and their Country Sz/ex. 
Thoſe that Hengiſt had eftabliſh'd 
in the Eaſt, were call'd Eaſi-Saxons, 
and their Country Ee; and the 
Country between theſe two was term- 
ed Middleſex. Kent retain'd its an- 
tient Name, which was perhaps the 
only one the Saxons did not alter. 

Vortigern being purſu'd by Ambro- 


frus, as an Enemy to his Country, 


fled to a Caſtle in Wales, where be- 
ing beſieg' d, the Caſtle took Fire 
and was burnt to the Ground, and 
the unhappy Vortigern periſh'd in 
the Flames, about the Year 485. 
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fn the Year 488, the famous Hen- 
gi died, aged about ſixty-nine Years, 
thirty-nine of which he had paſs'd 
in Britain, and the laſt thirty-three 
as King of Kent. Soon after, Ela 
took on himſelf the Title of King 
of Suſſex, or of the South-Saxons. 
In the Year 495, Cerdick, another 
Saxon General, arriv'd in Britain, 
with his Son Kenrick, and having 
firmly ſettled himſelf after many 
blood; Battles for the Space of a- 
bove twenty Years, aſſum'd the Ti- 
tle of King of Weſſex, or of the 
Weſt-Saxons, which Kingdom at laſt 
became the Head of all the reſt. 
From him were deſcended the Kings 
of England, in the Male Line, down 
to Edward the Confefſor, and in the 
Female, down to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty. 
In 501, a new Reinforcement of 
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| 15 
habitants. And not long after, he 
ſent into Germany to invite over all 
who had a Mind to come and ſettle 
in his Kingdom: Accordingly 800 
Veſſels arriv'd in his Ports, on board 
of which were vaſt Numbers of 
Saxons and Futes with their Fami- 
lies, who ſeated themſelves in his 
Territories, in the Room of the 
Britons whom he had expell'd. 

In 534, Cerdick died, fixteen 
Years after his Coronation, and 
thirty-nine after his Arrival in Bri- 
tain, 

After Arthur's Death, the diſ- 
may'd Britons had neither Courage 
nor Power to defend themſelves, 
upon Which great Numbers of Peo- 


ple reſolv'd to gb over and ſettle in 


Britain, 1da, an Angle, according- 
ly arriv'd, with a great many of his 
Countrymen, who landed in York- 


Saxons came over from Germany un- fire among the Northumbrian Sax- 


der the Conduct of Porta. And not 
long after, the Saxons conſidering, 
that whilſt their Troops were di- 
vided, they run the Riſk of loſing 
in one Place what they gain'd in an- 
other, reſolv'd to unite all their 
Forces, the better to withſtand the 
Progreſs of Arthur ; which accord- 
ingly they did, and made Ceraick 
General of the whole Army. 

In 514, a new Supply of Saxon 
Troops arriv*d under S and With- 
gar, Nephews to Cerdick. And in 
527, Ercherwin aſſum'd the Title 
of King of E/ex, or of the Eaſt- 
Saxons. 

About this Time, great Numbers 
of Angles, under the Conduct of 
Uſa, and eleven other Chiefs, land- 
ed ſomewhere on the eaſtern Coaſt 
of Britain, where continually gain- 
ing Ground, and ſending for freſh 
Colonies from Germany, they at 
length founded the Kingdom of the 
Eaſt- Angles. 

In the Year 530, Cerdick attack'd 
and conquer'd the Je of Wight, 
cruelly deſtroying almoſt all the In- 


ons, and were receiv'd by them as 
Friends: And Ida finding they were 
willing to obey him, got himſelf 
acknowledg'd by them as well as by 
thoſe he brought over with him, 
King of Northumberland, ſo call'd 
becauſe it lay North of the Humber. 
He died in the Year 559, after a 
Reign of twelve Years, and after his 
Death the Kingdom of Northumber- 
land was divided into two Parts, 
Bernicia to the North, and Deira to 
the South. 

Keaulin, the third King of the 
W:/t-Saxons, being an ambitious 
Prince, formed Deſigns of enlarg- 
ing his Dominions, and in order to 
effect it, turn'd his Arms againſt his 
Countrymen, and began the firſt Ci- 
vil War among the Saxons ; which 
the Britons might have improv'd 
very much to their Advantage, could 
they have been united, and had 
their Chiefs had more Regard to the 
publick, than their own private In- 
tereſt. 


About this Time liv'd Gi/das, a 


Monk of Bangor, who wrote a Trea- 
1 tiſe, 
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tiſe, intitled, De Excidio Britanniz, 
Of the Deſtruction of Britain; where- 
in he boldly cenſures the Briti/þ 
Princes in his Time, w:z. thoſe who 
after the Death of Arthur, divided 
the Country into ſeveral petty States. 
In the Year 571, Va took the 
Title of King of the Eaft- Angles. 
 Keaulin having brought the Kings 
of Kent, Eſſex and Sufjex to ſubmit 


to him, turn'd his Arms againſt the 


Britons, and in a ſeven Years War 
extremely weaken'd them. 

The poor Britons were now at 
the laſt Gaſp, and their utter De- 
ſtruction ſeem'd to be at hand. In 
this Extremety they apply'd to the 
Scots for their Aſſiſtance, who ac- 
cordingly join'd them, and in the 
firſt Battle beat Keaulin's Army; but 
in the ſecond, were intirely defeated 
in their Turn, the Scots being oblig'd 
to retire into their own Country, and 
the diſtreſſed Britons left to ſhift for 
themſelves. | 

To compleat their Ruin, in the 
Year 584 Crida arriv'd with a larger 
Fleet than any that had before come 
from Germany, bringing over a vaſt 
Number of Ang les. He advanc'd to- 
wards the Middle of the Iſland, dri- 


ving the Britons before him wherever 


he came; and out of his Conqueſts 
founded the Kingdom of the Mzad/: 
Angles, or Mercians, larger than any 
of the others. 

The Britons now took to their 
laſt Refuge, which was to retreat 
into Cambria, where they remain to 
this Day, which the Saxons call'd 
Wallih-Land, that is, Gauliſb-Land, 
as ſuppoſing the Britons to be of 
Gaul; Extraction, as very probably 
they were; and which the Eng/i/5 
now call Wales, a Country defended 
by Nature, and which was aſter⸗ 
wards divided into ſeveral petty 
Kingdoms. But this ſmall Part of 
the Iſland not being ſufficient for 
ſuch Numbers of Families, a great 
many fled beyond the Seas, and 
others became Slaves to the Saxons 
for a miſerable Subſiſtence. 

Thus the Saxons,, Jutes and An- 
gles, or as they are all together call'd 
Anglo-Saxons, obtain'd a compleat 
Settlement in the Iſland, after a War 
of about 130 Years, and with one 
Conſent gave the Name of England, 
that is, the Land of the Angles, to 
the ſeven Kingdoms they had eſta- 
bliſh'd, of which I ſhall next give 
ſome Account, 
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EFORE I proceed, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that the Iſland of Br:i- 

tain, divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, 
was now poſleſs'd by four different 
Nations. Theſe were, 1. The Br:- 
tous or Welſh, under whom are com- 
priſed, all thoſe Foreigners, whether 
Romans or others, ſettled in the Ifland 
ſince the Reign of Claudius, and after- 
wards incorporated with the Natives 
ſo as to make one People with them. 
After the Eſtabliſhment of the Anglo- 
Saxons, theſe Britons were confin'd 
to Cambria or Wales, and the wel- 


tern Part of Danmonium, i. e. Corn- 
ball; and henceforward, with re- 
gard to the Hiftory of England, are 
only to be confider'd as a neighbour- 
ing Nation, 2. The Pids, who in- 
habited the Eaſt Part of what is now 
call'd Scotland. 3. The Scots, who 
inhabited the Weſtern Part. 4. The 
Saxons, Angles and Jutes, all com- 
prehended under the Name of the 
Engliſh, who now had all the South- 
ern Part of Britain, from the Chan- 
nel to Severus's Wall, and a little 
beyond, towards the Eaſt. This was 

divided 
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divided into ſeven Kingdoms, thence 
call'd the Heptarchy, of which the 
Saxons and Jutes had thoſe of Kent, 
Efex, Suffix and Weſſex ; the An- 


gles, thoſe of M-rcia and Enft- An- 
lia ; and the Saxons and Angles to- 


gether, that of Northumberland, 
Theſe ſeven Kingdoms, tho' ſo 
many diſtinct, independent Sove- 
reignties, yet were in ſome Reſpects 
united into one Body or State; the 
Bond of which Union was their Ge- 
neral in Chief, or Monarch, as he 
is call'd, choſen by the unanimous 
Conſent of all the ſeven Kingdoms. 
They had alſo their /Fittmmogemet, 
or Aſembiy of Wiſe Men, for regu- 


lating the Affairs of the Heptarchy 


in general; and beſides this, each 
Kingdom had its Convention, for 


managing its own particular Con- 
cerns. So that this Heptarchical Go- 
vernment was ſomewhat like that of 
the United Prowinces ; and the Chief, 
or Monarch, ſeems to have reſembled 
a Dutch Stadtholder. 

No Hiſtory, perhaps, is more con- 
fus'd, uncertain and defective, than 
that of the Heptarchy. The Ac- 
counts are to be had only from 
Monkiſh Writers, whoſe Buſineſs was 
purely to give a Hiſtory of Mona- 
ſteries founded in this Period, of the 
Affairs of the Church, and ho ter- 
ribly both Church and Monaſteries 
ſuffer d from Pagan Ravagers. Tis 


on this Account that they relate 
* the Wars of theſe Times, which 
they do without any Order or Me- 
* thod, and deſcribe them more like 
the ſavage Encounters of wild Beaits 
than of Men; and they mention 


other Affairs, only occaſionally, for 


the Sake of their favourite Point the 


Monaſteries, ſo that no Peripicuity 


or Regularity is to be expected, ei- 
ther in the Civil or Military Tranſ- 


actions of theſe Times. Inſtead there- 


= fore of raking into this Heap of 


2 Rubbiſh, I ſhall content myſelf with 
= giving the Extent, Boundaries, Du- 
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ration, Ic. of theſe ſeven King- 
doms, and relating a few principal 
Occurrences. And by this Means I 
ſhall have more Room, in the nar- 
row Compaſs I have preſcrib'd to 
myſelf, for Things of greater Cer- 
tainty and Importance. 

The Kingdom of Kent, contain- 
ing no more than that County, was 
the firſt that was founded, being 
about 60 Miles long and 30 broad. 
It had the Sea to the South and 
Eaſt, the Thames to the North, and 
the Kingdom of Su/ex to the Welt. 
It began in 455, under Heugiſt, and 
ended under Balilred, the 17th King, 
in whoſe Reign being conquer'd by 
Egbert, it became a Province to the 
Kingdom of Veſæ, about the Year 
825. The Kingdom of Kent made 
but little Figure in the Heptarchy, 
except in the Reign of Heng:ft the 
firſt King, and Ethelbert who was 
the fifth, a very powerful Prince, 
and remarkable for being the firſt 
King of the Anglo-Saxons who em- 
brac'd Chriſtianity ; towards which 
his Marriage with Britha, Daughter 
of the King of Paris, who was a 
Chriſtian, contributed not a little; 


and Pope Gregory I. laying hold of 


this Opportunity, ſent over forty 
Bencalictin Monks, with Auſtin at 
their Head, who by their Preach- 
ing firſt converted the King and ſe- 
veral of his principal Subjects, and 
afterwards Numbers of other Sax- 
ons. This was in the Year 598. 
But it muſt be noted, that as Chri- 
ſtianity was then greatly corrupted, 
it was planted here among our Saxor 
Anceſtors, by theſe Miſſionaries, with 


all thoſe ſuperſtitious Corruptions 


with which it had been mixed, and 
particularly a vaſt Veneration for 
Monaſteries and the monaſtick Lite. 
In about ixxty Years after the Arri- 
val of Arjtin, all England was con- 
verted, the Kingdom of Mercia be- 
ing the laſt that embrac'd the new 


Religion, but not by the Pre- ching 
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of Auſtin. And thus the Saxons, of 
groſs Idolaters, became not very 
pure Chriſtians. This Auſtin was 
the firſt Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
and tho' he has run away with all 
the Honour of converting the Eng- 
{i Nation, yet the Progreſs he made 
was not ſo conſiderable as has been 
imagin'd; the Scotch Monks of St. Co- 
lumba having as great a Share in the 
Work as he and his Companions, 

The Kingdom of Sz, or the 
South-Saxons, began under Ela in 
491. About the Year 590, Keaulin, 
King of Veſſæx, got Poſſeſſion of it. 
After this they made ſeveral At- 
tempts to regain their Liberty, and 
were ſometimes ſucceſsful, but as 
often reduc'd by the JFe/t-Saxon 
Kings; till at laſt, about the Year 
760, this Kingdom was ſo entirely 
ſubdu'd, that it was ever after con- 
ſider'd as a Province of Nen. It 
contain'd only the two Counties of 
Suſſex and Surrcy, being not above 
50 Miles long and 40 broad. It 
was bounded on the North by the 
Thames, on the South by the Sea, 
on the Eaſt by the Kingdom of Kent, 
and on the Weſt by Ve. Adel- 
abaleh was the firſt King of this lit- 
tle Kingdom who embrac'd the 
Chriſtian Religion. 

The third Kingdom in Order of 
Time, was that of Ve, or the 
We/t-Saxons, which _ under Cer- 
aick in 519, and ended only as a 
ſeparate Kingdom under Egbert, who 
began his Reign in the Year 800, 
and about twenty ſeven Years after 
compleated. the Diſſolution of the 
Heptarchy, by reducuig all the other 
Kingdoms to his Obedience, and be- 
coming Maſter of the Whole. It 
was, as appears from hence, one of 
the moſt powerful of the ſeven 
Kingdoms, containing the Counties 
of Devon, Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilts, 
Bes and Southampton, the Ve of 
H:7ht being alſo dependent on it. 
It was ſituate South of the Thames, 
in Breadth about ſeventy Miles, and 
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in Length 7 from Suſſex to Cory 
avall. As Northumberland and Mer 
cia were the two other Kingdoms 
that exceeded the reſt in Grandeur 
and Power, there were long and fre- 
quent Conteſts between theſe three 
Kingdoms which ſhould be Head 
over all the reſt, till at laſt Vet 
prevailed, as has been already men- 
tion'd. Cinigiſil, who was the ſixth 
King, was the firſt Chriſtian King 
of this Kingdom, who embrac'd that 
Religion in 635. na was not only 
one of the moſt famous Kings of 
Weſſex, but of the whole Heptarchy. 
He made a Body of Laws, entitled, 
Weft-Saxon Leaga, which ſerv'd as 
a Rough-Draught to AH the Great. 
About 727 he laid a 'V'ax of a Penn 
on every Family in Wz/ex and & 
ſex, to be ſent yearly to Rome, un- 
der the Name of Rome-Scot ; as 
ſome Jime after, Offa, King of 
Mercia, laid the ſame on Mercia and 


F 


Eaſft-Anglia, calling it Peter-Pence, | 


becauſe it was to be paid on the Ho- 
liday of St. Peter ad wvincula, Aug. 1. 
This Tax was only for the Support 
of a College at Rome, founded by 


Ina for the Education of Eg U 


Youth ; tho' in Proceſs of Time the 


Popes claim'd it as a Tribute due to 


St. Peter and his Succeſſors. Ina at 
lat quitted his Crown and turn'd 
Monk, which was deem'd a Mark 
of extraordinary Piety in thoſe Days, 
and was practis'd by many Kings 
and great Men. In the Reign ©: 
Brithrick, Egbeit's immediate Pre 
deceſſor, the Danes made their firſt 
Deicent on the Kingdom of x, 
about the Year 790; of whom we 
ſhall hear more hereafter. 

The Kingdom of Ec, or of the 
Eaſl-Saxons, was bounded on the 
North by Eaſt-Anglia, on the Eaſt 
by the German Ocean, on the South 
by the Thames, and on the Welt by 
Mercia. Its greateſt Length was 65 


Miles, and its greateſt Breadth 38, 
containing the Counties of E and 
2 | Iddlefes; 
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Middleſex, and Part of Hertfordſbire. 
It began under Erchenwin, in 527, 
and was at laſt conquer'd by Egbert 
the N- Saxon, ſoon after he had con- 
quer'd Kent. Sabert, the third King; 
was the firſt Chriſtian King of E/ltx. 

The Kingdom of Northumber- 
land, or of the Northumbrians, con- 
tain'd the Counties of Lancaſter, 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Nos thum- 
berland, York, and Durham; its 
greateſt Length 160 Miles, and 

reateſt Breadth 60. It was boun- 
ed on the South by the Humber, on 
the Welt by the 474 Sea, on the 
North by the Country of the Picis 
and Scots, and on the Eaſt by the 
German Ocean. It began under Ian 
in 547, and was the laſt Kingdom 
that ſubmitted to Egert, who put 
an End to the Heptarchy, about the 
Year 827. Northumberland being di- 
vided into two Kingdoms after the 
Death of da, wiz. Bernicia and Dei- 
ra, there were frequent Quarrels be- 
tween them. Edwin, a powerful 
Prince, was the firft Chriſtian King 
of Northumberland. Adelfrid his Pre- 
deceſſor, in 613, maſſacred 1200 
Monks of Bangor, and deitroy'd 
that famous Monaſtery, having ob- 
tain'd a ſignal Victory over the eſſb 
near Cheſter. After this, Pendæa King 
of Mercia, and Cadwallav King of 
Wales, joining together againſt the 
Northumbrians, exceedingly diſtreſs'd 
and harraſs'd them. Oſwald was a 
Prince of great Character, and re- 
united the two Kingdoms of Ab- 
thumberland; he was afterwards ſlain 
in Battle, and his Body. inhumanly 
treated, by Penda, at Ofrweftre in 
Shrep/hire. Bede, a Saxon Monk and 
Prieſt, having wrote an Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory of England from the Coming 
in of the Saxons to the Year 731, 
dedicated it to Ceo/ulph King of 
Northumberland, at whoſe Requeſt 
le wrote it. 

The fixth Kingdom was that of 
En/i-Anglia, founded by UV in 
571, It contain'd the two Coun- 


19 
ties of Norfo/k and Suſfoll, and Part 
of Cambrideeſhire; bounded on the 
North by the Humber and the Ger- 
man Ocean, on the Eaſt by the ſame 
Ocean, on the South by the King- 
dom of E, and on the Weſt by 
Mercia; its greateſt Length 80 Miles, 
and greateſt Breadth 55. Redrwvald, 
a moſt famous Prince, was the firſt 
Chriſtian King; but Chriſtianity was 
afterwards more firmly re-eſtabliſh'd 
in Enft-Anglia by Sigebert, about 
the Year 640. Offa King of Mey- 
cia put King Ethellert to Death in 
order to ſeize his Kingdom, in 7923 
after which, E:/!- Anglia and Mar- 
ci made but one Kingdom, and at 
laſt both together became ſubject to 
Egbert. 

The Kingdom of Mercia was the 
ſeventh and laſt that was founded, 
and was fo call'd from the Saxon 
Word Meri, a Bound, becauſe it 
ſerv'd as a Boundary to all the other 
Kingdoms, It was the largeſt of 
the Heptarchy, being 160 Miles long 
and about 100 broad ; containing the 
Counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Dar- 
by, Rutland, Leiceſter, Huntingdon , 
Stafford, Warwick, Northampton, Ox- 
ford, Buckingham, Bedford, Part o 
Hertfordſhire, and Part of Gloucefter- 
Hire, Worcefterſhire, Salop, and Che- 
fire. It was bounded on the North 
by the Humber, which parted it from 
Northumberland, on the Weſt by the 
Severn, beyond which were the B- 
tons or Welſh ; on the South by the 
Thames, which divided it from the 
Kingdoms of Kent, Suſſeæ and HW e/- 
/ex ; on the Eaſt by the Kingdoms 
of Ee and Eaoft-Angha. It was 
founded by Crida in 585, and con- 
tinued till Eghert got Poſſeſſion of 
it, and conſequently of Eaft- Anglia. 
Penda, the fourth King of Mercia, 
was of a mot reſtleſs Temper, and 

ave great Diſturbance to ſeveral 

Kings of Northumberland, as alſo to 
the Kings of e and Eoft-Anglia. 
He liv'd and died a Pagan, bat his 
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Son Peda, whom he made King of 
Leiceſter, embrac'd Chriſtianity, and 
brought ſome Miſſionaries into Mar- 
cia, who preach'd with good Suc- 
ceſs. Offa was famous on ſeveral 
Accounts: He was not only Mo- 
narch or Chief of the Heptarchy, 
as ſome one of the ſeven Kings al- 
ways was, but obtain'd ſeveral Vic- 
tories over the neighbouring Saxon 
Kings; as he who was Monarch 
generally was ambitious of increaſing 
his Power, and enlarging his Domi- 
nions, and even of bringing all the 
other Kingdoms under Subjection to 
himſelf. He alſo beat the V1, 
and not only forc'd them to abandon 
their Conqueſts in Mercia, but Part 
of their own Country beyond the 
Severn, which Offa peopled with 


Engliſh; and to prevent them from 


regaining it, he threw up a Rampart, 
defended by a large Ditch, in Length 
24 Miles, from the Mouth of the 
Dee, to the Place where the Vye 
falls into the Severn, which was 
call'd Ofa's-Dike. But his Glory 
was ſullied by the treacherous Mur- 
der of Ethelbert, King of Eoft- An- 
glos. To atone for which he got 
Alban the Britiſb Martyr canonized 
a Saint, built a Church and Monaſte- 
Ty at Verulam, which now began to be 
call'd St. Alban's, and was very libe- 
ral to the Prieſts and Monks, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of atoning for the 
moſt flagitious Crimes in thoſe Days. 

Thus have I given as clear and diſ- 
tinct an Account of theſe ſeven Saen 
Kingdoms as was conſiſtent with my 
deſign'd Brevity, till they were all 
reduc'd to one Monarchy by Egbert, 
King of the Wift-Saxons, who is 
from this Time to be conſider'd as 
King of all England. The Mey- 
cians, Eaft-Anglis, and Northumbri- 
arg, preierv'd indeed a Shadow of 
Liberty, and were allow'd to have 
their own Kings, but tributary to 
E bit. I have ſhewn how the Pa- 
gan S:x0:5, after having extirpated 
Chriſti-rity with the Britons, were 
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themſelves converted to it; but the 
worſt of it was, they were taught with 
it, Obedience to the Pope, and an 
unbounded Veneration for Monaſte- 
ries, of which vaſt Numbers were 
founded during this Period. And in 
favour of theſe Superſtitions a great 
many Miracles were pretended to be 
wrought, of which Bede's Hiſtory 
is full, he being very credulous in 
ſuch Matters. The Heptarchy, if we 
reckon from the founding of Mercia 
the laſt of the ſeven Kingdoms, laſt- 
ed 243 Years; if from the Arrival 
of Hengiſt, 378. The Cauſes of its 
Diſſolution were, the great Inequa- 
lity amongſt the ſeven Kingdoms ; 
the Ambition of the Monarchs, who, 
as their Election was commonly pro- 
cur'd by Force, were always deſirous 
of carrying their Prerogatives, what- 
ever they were, beyond their juſt 
Bounds, and of extending their Do- 
minions, which occaſion'd almoſt 
continual Wars between the ſeveral 
Kingdoms; the inteſtine Diviſions 
amongſt themſclves, eſpeciully in the 
large . — of Mcorcia and Ner- 
thumberland, whoſe antient Race of 
Kings, as well as that of the otlier 
Kingdoms, except Teta, being ex- 
tinct, the Grandees aipiring to the 
Sovereignty exceedingly weaken'd 
the reſpective States; and laſtly, tlie 
ſuperior Genius of Fgh:rt, his vail 
Abilities, and great Skill in Poli— 
ticks, which he acquir'd, or very 
much improv'd, during his twelve 
Years Abode in France at the Court 
of Charles the Great, whither he was 
forc'd to fly to avoid the treache- 
rous Deſigns of Brithrick, who was 
jealous of his growing Parts, and 
ſhining Qualities. Theſe, join'd to 
his natural Courage and Bravery, 
enabled him to execute his grand 
Deſign of uniting the ſeven King- 
doms into one Body under himie:f 
as their Head. Of this great Man 
and his Succeſſors, as Kings of Eg 
ind, 1 am now to ſpeak. 
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6 BERJ, King of We/- 
ex, became 13 
of England, by the 
Conqueſt of the other 
WL E Kingdoms, in the Year 
827 or 828, as has been already men- 
tion'd. Before he began the Reduc- 
tion of the Heptarchy, he ſubdu'd 
the Britcns in Cornwall, and alfo 
thoſe of Yenedotia, which was one 
of the three Kingdoms Wales was 
then divided into. After he was 
crown'd King of all Eugland, he 
reign'd in Peace for ſome Time, 
enjoying the Fruits of his ViRories. 
But in the Year 833, the piratical 
Danes, who had before made two 
Deſcents on England, wiz. in 789, 
at Portland, and in 8 32, in the Iſle 
of Shepye in Kent, which they laid 
waſte, again arrived at Charmouth in 
Dorſetfhire, with 35 Veſſels, and 
meeting with no Oppoſition, furi- 
ouſly ravag'd the Country. Egbert, 
upon the News of this unexpected 
Attack, march'd againſt them with 
what Forces he could haſtily draw 
together; but they ſtanding their 


Ground, inſtead of repairing to their 
Ships, as Egbert thought they wou'd 
have done, after a long and bloody 
Battle, became victorious, and en- 
tirely routed the Exgliſb Army, two 
Saxon Earls, Duda and Oſinond be- 
ing ſlain, and Egbert himſelf nar- 
rowly eſcaping with his Lite by the 
favour of a , Br Night. But the 
Danes having no Deſign at this Time 
to make Conqueſts, after plundering 
the Country, which was what alone 
they came for, repair'd to their Ships 
and return'd home. 

Two Years after, wiz. in 835, 
another Body of Daniſb Pirates land- 
ed in Cornwall, and joining. the 
Corniſh Britons, who were very de- 
ſtrous of throwing off the Exgliſb 
Yoke, they began their March to 
give King Egbert Battle; but were 
greatly ſurpriz'd, when they heard 
that he was marching towards them 
with the ſame Intent. His former 


Diſaſter had made him more cau- 
tious, and ſo he kept his Army to- 
gether in order to march againſt 
them upon the firſt Notice of their 
Arrival. 
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Arrival. Accordingly coming up 
with them, he engag'd them near 
Hengiftdun, now Heng ſton-Hill, in 
Cornwall, and obtain'd a compleat 
Victory, which intirely made amends 
for his former Defeat, 

We meet with but one remarkable 
Circumſtance more in Egbert's Reign, 
which 1s his ordering by a publick 
Edict, that ſo much of Britain as 
was poſſeſs'd by the Anglo-Saxon, 
and of which he was now the So- 
vereign, ſhould for the future be 
call'd England. But as there are 
ſufficient Proofs, that this Name 
had been before uſed, and very pro- 
bably by the Conſent of the ſeven 
Kings, ſoon after the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Heptarchy ; no more is to be 
underſtood, but that Egbert, after 
he became Maſter of the Whole, 
by his Edict reviv'd or confirm'd 
the ſame. And indeed it is by no 
meaus natural to ſuppoſe, that this 
Name ſhou'd be introduc'd by Eg- 
bert, who was a Saxon, and the 
Provinces of whoſe Kingdom were 


peopled by Saxons and Futes ; but f 
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it is not at all ſtrange, that the 
Anglo-Saæons ſhou'd call the whole 
of their Conqueſts England, imme- 
diately after the founding of the ſe- 
ven Kingdoms, ſince the Angles poſ- 
ſeſs'd a — and more conſiderable 
Part than both the Saxon and Tutes. 

Egbert reign'd in all 37 Years, 
20 Years as King of Heſtx only, 
7 Years as Monarch or Chief of the 
ſeven Kingdoms, and 10 Years as 
real Monarch or King of all Erg- 
zand, He died in the Year 838; 
or, according to ſome, in 836, or 
837; and was buried at Wincheſter. 
His Character I have already men- 
tion'd. He was certainly a wiſe, 
politick and valiant Prince, and had 
all the Qualifications of a great and 
conſummate General. He left be- 
hind him but one Son, Erthelwwulph ; 
tho' doubtleſs he had had another, 
ſince this was deſign'd for Holy 
Orders. Some tell us he had alſo a 
Daughter, nam'd Edgizh, commonly 


call'd St. Edith, who founded the 


Abbey of Pollefworth in Warwick- 


Ire. 
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ETHELWULPH. 


Thekwulph, Egbert's only ſurvi- 
ving Son, ſucceeded his Father 

in the Year 838. He was a mild, 
and gnod-natur'd Prince, exceeding- 
ly addicted to the Religion of thoſe 
Times, a Lover of Eaie and Peace, 
and more inclin'd to a Cloyſter, than 
a Court or a Camp. Eut the Darrs 
would not let him reſt long, and en- 
Joy his beloved Indolence. He was 
64 juit ſeated on the Throne, when 
a Fleet of thoſe Pagan Ravagers ap- 
pear*d off of S$:uthampton, and land- 
ing committed great Devaſtations. 
Ethekwulph not inclin'd to go him- 
ſelf againſt them, ſent WYulrurd his 
General, who forc'd them to return 


to their Ships. But before his Army 


came back, he was informed that 
more Danes were landed at Port- 
land. He ſent Earl Ethelhelm to 
command the Army againſt them, 
who was ſhametully — and 
put to flight ; and Herbert, who ſuc- 
ceeded him as General, was not 
only beaten, but kill'd in the Battle. 
Upon this Succeſs, the Dares over- 
run ſeveral Counties, and Canterbu- 
ry, Rocheſter and London were cruelly 
harraſs'd by them. At laſt being 
ſatished with their Booty, they re- 
turn'd to their Ships. 

In the Year 840, another Body 
of Dancs landed on the Coaſt of 
Mex. And now Ethelwulph, not- 
withſtanding his Averſion to War, 

march'd, 
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march'd againſt them in Perſon ; but 
had the Misfortune to be beaten, by 
which Means the Enemy went off 
ſafe with their Plunder. 

About this Time the Nation of 
the Pia, ſo formidable heretofore 
to the Southern Britons, were en- 
tirely extirpated by their Neighbours 
the Scots, after a long War between 
them; ſo that henceforth nothing 
remain'd but the Memory of that 
wretched People, once ſo famous in 
Britain. 

Ethikwulph, wearied with the re- 
peated Incurſions of the Danes, and 
having a great Affection for his na- 
tural Son Athelſtan, deliver'd up to 
him Kent, Eſex and Suſſex, with 
the Title of King of Kent, content- 
ing himſelf with the Kingdom of 
He/jex, and the Sovereignty of all 
England. 

The Factions that reign'd in the 
tributary Kingdom of Northumberland 
gave the Danes great Advantage in 
thoſe Parts, where they made ſeve- 
ral Deſcents, and carry'd off much 
Booty. And whilſt they were thus 
employ'd there, the Southern Pro- 
vinces had ſome Reſpite. 

But in the Year 851 they landed 
on the Coaſt of Veſex, and after 
committing horrible Cruelties, they 
were met as they were returning 
with their Spoils by Earl Crore, 
then Eihelwuulph's General, and to- 
tally routed. And a little after King 
Athilftan equipp'd a Fleet, engag'd 
the Danes near Sandavich, and took 
nine ot their Ships. 

Notwithſtanding theſe Dilcourage- 


ments, the Spring following they 


came up the Thames with 300 Ships, 
and landed near London. Atter plun- 
dering the Country and pillaging the 
Towns, particularly London, they 
march'd into Mercia, and defeated 
the Army which the tributary King 
Hertbultb had brought againſt them. 
But having repaſs'd the Thames in or- 


der to attack E thefwulth and Athel- 


an, who were encamp'd near Okely 
in Surrey, a bloody Battle was there 
fought, in which the Exgliſb gain'd 
the Day, and made ſuch a terrible 
Slaughter of the Danes, that but 
few eſcap'd. After this Battle we 
hear no more of Athelſtan, fo that 
probably he did not long ſurvive this 
ſignal Victory, which was not a lit- 
tle owing to his Valour. 

Ethelwulph now reign'd alone a- 
gain, tho' he had ſeveral legitimate 
Sons, capable of aſſiſting him in the 
Government. 'The Victory of Okely 
having deliver'd him from the Fears 
of the Danes, he now had Opportu- 
nity to indulge his natural Bent to 
Devotion, which was very much 
heighten'd by Swwithiz Biſhop- of 
Winchefter, who had always a great 
Aſcendant over him, eſpecially in 
Time of Peace ; and by his Advice 
he is faid to have granted to the 
Church the Tithes of all his Domi- 
mons, His Zeal for Religion alſo 
put him upon ſending his youngeſt 
Son Alfred, for whom he had a great 
Affection, to Rome for the Pope's 
Bleſſing, who is ſaid alſo to have 
given him the Royal Unim, tho? 
probably it was only the Chri/mz us'd 
at the Ceremony of Confirmation. 

Ethekwulph not ſatisfy'd with theſe 
Expreſſions of Devotion, about two 
Years after, viz. in 855, paid a Vi- 
fit to the Pope in Perſon to receive 
his Benediction. And here he caus'd 
the College of ha and Ofa to be 
rebuilt in a -more magnificent Man- 
ner, and extended the Tax of Peter- 
Pence all over his Dominions, till 
then levied only in Nie and Mer- 
cia. Having ſtay'd a Year at Rome, 
he return'd home thro' France, where - 
he married Judith, Daughter of 
Charles the Bald, rot above twelve 
Years of Age; which diſagreeable 
and unſeaſonable Match forwarded 
the Conſpiracy which was now form- 
ing againſt him. 
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24 
For whilſt Ethelwulph was at Rome, 
Alſtan, Biſhop of S Herborn, who was 
 Swithin's Rival in influencing the 
King, but in a contrary Way, and 
who, whilſt the Iſland was troubled 
with the Danes, had often the Ad- 
vantage by prevailing with him, not- 
withſtanding his ſluggiſh "Temper, 
to act with ſome Vigour againſt 
them ; but now in this Time of 
Peace was outdone by Swwithin, who 
took Advantage of Ethel/zwwulph's na- 
tural Bias to a religious and contem- 
plative Life; Allan, I ſay, being pro- 
vok'd at this Loſs of his Credit with 
the King, drew Eh:/bald his eldeſt 
Son, who was naturally of an ill 
Temper, into a Conſpiracy to de- 
throne his Father and ſeize upon his 
Kingdom. Ethelbald eaſily gave in- 
to this Deſign, being already diſ- 
ſted at his Father's not making 
im King of K:nt upon Athel/tan's 
Death; and now the News of his 
Marriage ſpurr'd him on ſtill more, 
and he gave out that his Father had 
forfeited the Crown by giving his 
Wife the Title and Dignity of Lu een; 
for upon Brithrick's being poiſon'd 
by his Queen, the We/?-Saxons made 
a Law that no King's Wife for the 
future ſhould be dignify'd with that 
State and Title, on Pain of his Sub- 
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jects being, ipſo fas, abſolv'd from 
their Allegiance. However, Ethel- 
avulph, upon the News of this Con- 
ſpiracy, landed in England before 
Meaſures were taken to hinder him; 
and as the Parties were ſtrong on 
both Sides, all Things tended to a 
Civil War, had not the Prudence of 
ſome of the chief Men of both Par- 
ties, and the Mildneſs and good Na- 
ture of Ithelauulph prevented it. As 
it was, the Balance turn'd on Et hel- 
bald's Side, and Ethelwulph was 
oblig'd to give up to him the King- 
dom of e, and to reſt content- 
ed with that of K:»t for himſelt. 
Eth. wulph liv'd but about two 
Years after this. He died in 857, 
after a Reign of 20 Years, and was 
buried at Winchefter near his Father 
Egbert. A little before his Death, 
he diſpos'd of his Dominions by 
Will, to Ethelbert his ſecond Son, 
after him to Erthelred his third Son, 
and then to Alfred his youngeſt; 
who all in their Turns ſucceeded to 
the Crown. As to Eth-/bald, his 
eldeſt Son, he was already in Poſſei- 
ſion of the Kingdom of We/ex, as 


above related. £Ethelwulph had alſo. 


one Daughter, who was married to 
Buthred, the tributary King of 
Mercia. 


EFTHELIAL D. 


Thelbald had reign'd two Years 

as King of W:/ex during his 
Father's Life, and continued to poſ- 
ſeſs that Throne after his Deceaſe ; 
ſo that Ethelbert, at firſt, had only 
for his Share, Kent, Ejjex and Su/- 
ſex, all together under the Name of 
the Kingdom of unt, which was 
his Father's after the above-men- 
tion'd Partition of his Dominions. 
Ethelbald reign'd but about two Years 
and a half after his Father's Death, 
during which ''ime no remarkable 


Event happen'd, nor indeed through- 
out his whole Reign ; nor was there 
any Action of his worthy recording. 
Hiſtorians all agree in giving him a 
very bad Character, as a licentious, 
debauch'd and luxurious Prince ; aud 
the Egli Hittorians particularly 
charge him with the Crime of Inceſt, 
in marrying Judith of France, his 
Father's Widow. Matibeab of Ne- 
minſter indeed ſays, that he was 
brought to a Senſe of his Fault, 
by $4whin Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


and 
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and underwent a ſevere Penance for 
it; which very probably, if true, 
conſiſted in ſome Donations to the 
Monaſteries, according to the Cuſ- 
tom of thoſe Times. But of Ethel- 
bald's Repentance, Aſer, a conſi- 
derable Writer, who lived in theſe 
Days, and is therefore much more 
to be depended upon, ſays not a 
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Word. Ethelbald had the good For- 
tune not to be moleſted by the Danes 
during his Reign, if that may be 
call'd fo, which gave him the greater 
Liberty to follow his vicious Courſes. 


He died in 860, and was firſt buried - 


at Sherborn in Dorſct/hire, and after- 
wards remov'd to Sali/bury. 


ETHELBERT. 


Thelbert, already in Poſſeſſion of 
E the Kingdom of Kent, upon his 
Brother's Death, ſucceeded to the 
whole Monarchy, according to E- 
thekwulph's Will. He was a Prince 
of a good Character, but his Reign 
was ſhort, and made very trouble- 
ſome by the Daniſb Incurſions; and 
what was worſe, as they had been 
quiet for a great while, and were al- 
molt forgotten, Ethelbert had made 
no Preparations againſt them, and 
was not in a Condition to repel their 
Attacks. They renew'd their In- 
vaſions immediately upon Ethelbert's 
Coronation, and penetrating as far 
as Winch:fter, reduc'd it to Aſhes. 
They wou'd have done much more 
Miſchief, if the Earls Oyyict and 
Ethelwulph, with ſome Troops they 
had drawn together, had not beat 
them back to their Ships. 

After this, another Band of theſe 


— —— 


Ravagers landed in the /e of Tha- 
net, where they winter' d in order to 
begin their Incurſions in the Spring. 
Ethelbert offer d them a Sum of 


Money to depart quietly, which 


tho' they accepted, they perfidi- 
ouſly ruſh'd into Kent, laying all 
waſte with Fire and Sword. E- 
thelbert upon this, finding nothing 
elſe wou'd do, immediately ſet a- 
bout levying an Army, to intercept 
them upon their Return to their 
Ships; which they being inform'd 
of, embark*d ſo ſuddenly with their 
Plunder, that there was no prevent- 
ing them. | 

Ethelbert, after a Reign of about 
ſix Years, died in 855, and was bu- 
ried at Sherborr, Tho' he left two 
Sons, Aabelm and Ethelward, they 
did not ſucceed him ; his Brother 
Ethelred mounting the Throne by 
Virtue of his Father's Will. 


ETHELRED L 


N this Prince's Reign, the Danes 

became more terrible in England 
than ever they had been before. In- 
ſtead of coming and going, and con- 
tenting themſelves with their Plun- 
der, in getting which indeed they 
made diſmal Havock, and commit- 
ted the moſt horrid Cruelties, they 
now began to aim at ſettling them- 

2 


ſelves in the Iſland, and becoming 
Maſters of it. What chiefly gave 
Riſe to this was the following Cir- 
cumſtance. 

The Northumbrians dropping much 
of their old Heats and Animoſities, 
threw off the Y:/zx Yoke, and una- 
nimouſly plac'd Ofſbert on their 


Throne. This Union might in Time 


have 
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have rais'd Northumberland to its anti- 
ent Splendor, if Oſhert had not ſhewn 
himſelf unworthy of the Dignity 
that was conferr'd on him. For be- 
ing ſmitten with the Beauty of Earl 
Bruern- Bocard's Lady, he infamouſly 
took an Opportunity to force her to 
his Will, when he could not by any 
ſoft Methods induce her to comply. 
Earl Bruern, who was Guardian of 
the Coaſts againſt the Incurſions of 
the Danes, was ſo inrag'd at this In- 
dignity, that he reſolv'd to ſtick at 
nothing to be reveng'd. Accord- 
ingly he ſoon brought the Bernicians 
to revolt, and to elect another King 
'nam'd Ella. And thus Northumber- 
land was again divided between two 
Kings and two Factions, the old 
Animoſities were reviv'd, and a Ci- 
vil War enſu'd. Earl Bruern having 
but half gratify'd his Revenge, whilit 
Oſbert remain'd on the "Throne of 
Deira, fatally reſolv'd to apply for 
Aſſiſtance to the Danes. Accord- 
ingly he went over to Denmark, 
and repreſented to King {var (or. 
Hinguar) how eafily he might 
make himſelf Maſter of Northum- 
berland, whilſt the Kingdom was 
weaken'd by its inteſtine Diviſions. 
frar, whoſe Father had been taken 
Priſoner in Exgland, and treache- 
rouſly murder*d, readily came into 
the Defign, as well to gratify his 
Revenge as his Ambition. Ihe Spring 
following he enter'd the Humber with 
2 numerous Fleet, being conducted 
by Bruern, and attended by his Bro- 
ther Hubba, He march'd directly 
to York, where Oſbert was with his 
Army, who ſallying out upon the 
Danes, attack'd them ſo vigorouſly, 
that they had much ado to ſtand the 
Shock, But recovering themſelves, 
they preſs'd the Northrumbrians in 
their Turn, forc'd them to retire in 
Diſorder into the Town, and Ofbert 
was ſlain in the Retreat: An Ex- 
ample, what publick Miſchiefs may 
be occaſion'd by even the private 
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Vices of Kings, and how an Injury 
done to one Subject may involve a 
whole Kingdom in Ruin ! 

Ella had agreed to join Forces 
with O/ecrt for their common De- 
fence. But Oftert was too haſty, 
and attack'd the Danes before Ella 
could come up. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the late Defeat, he advanc'd in 
hopes of repairing the Loſs, and 
Ivar march'd out to meet him. The 
Battle was as bloody as the former, 
and as fatal to the E214 ; for Ella 
was flain, and his Army entirely 
routed. The Field of Battle was 
call'd Elleſcroſt, i. e. Ella's Over- 
throw. 

Idar now took Poſſeſſion of all 
Northumberland, having no one to 
oppoſe him. And his Ambition be- 
ing heighten'd by his Succeſs, he 
march'd into Mercia, plundering and 
ravaging as he went without any 
Mercy. But Buthred, King of Mer- 
cia, had Time to prepare himſelf, 
and had call'd Eshelred his Brother- 
in-Law to his Aſſiſtance. [var was 
advanc'd as far as Nottingham, in 
hopes of coming upon Buthred un- 
awares : But when he was inform'd 
that Erhilrcd had join'd him, he 
ſtopp'd ſhort, finding his Forces in- 
ferior to thoſe of the Engliſh. The 
two Armies fac'd one another for 
ſome Time, expecting to engage, 
but at laſt parted without coming to 
Blows, Buthred having bought his 
Peace of the Doncs with a 3 of 
Money, and the Fate of a Battle, 
which in all Probability would have 
been deciſive, being equally appre- 
hended by both Sides. 

[var being thus E in 
his Deſign upon Mercia, leaving 
Hubba his Brother in Nortbumber— 
land, embark'd with the Flower of 
his Troops, and made a Deſcent 
upon Ea/t-Anglia, where Edmund 
was then King, who being more 
us'd to Devotion than Arms, was 
eaſily overcome, and forc'd to fave 

himſelf 
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himſelf by Flight. He deſign'd to 
hide himſelf in a Church, but was 
diſcover'd and brought to /var, who 
offer'd to leave him in Poſſeſſion of 
Eaft- Anglia, if he would own him 
for his Sovereign; which Eamund 
refuſing, the Conqueror ordered him 
to be tied to a Tree, and ſhot at with 
Arrows, and then to be beheaded. 
His Head being afterwards found, 
was buried with his Body at a Town 
in S»felk, from him call'd St. Ed- 
mund s-Bury; and a great many Mi- 
racles in thoſe dark Times were ſaid 
to be wrought at his Tomb. 

Thus the Danes became Maſters 
of Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, 
and reſolv'd to puſh their Conqueſts 
farther, hoping in the End to ſubdue 
all England. With this View Ir 
now turn'd his Arms againſt Ve, 
and reſolv'd to attack Ethelred. He 
in that Country, 
and advanced as far as Reading; 
and Ethelred foreſeeing his Deſign, 
march'd that Way with his Army. 
A War hereupon enſu'd, and Ezhel- 
* red within the Space of one Year 
fought nine pitch'd Battles with the 
> Danes, in ſome of which he was 
> victorious, in others not, but in all 
gave ſignal Proofs of his Courage 
and Conduct; but unhappily in the 


Hh laſt, which was fought near Mitting- 


* ham, he receiv'd a mortal Wound, 
of which he died in 872, and in the 
* fixth Year of his Reign. He lies 
buried at Vinburn in Dorſet/hire, with 
this Inſcription on his Tomb: I hoc 
* doco quieſcit corpus F. Ethelredi Regis 


* Weſft-Saxonum, Martyri:, qui Ann 


Domini 872, 23 Aprilis per manus 
* Danorum Paganorum occubuit. 

* Thus fell F/helred, tho' according 
* to ſome, who call the Truth of this 
* Inſcription in Queſtion, he died of 
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the Plague. Be that as it will, he 
had the Misfortune at his Death to 
leave the Danes in the Heart of his 
Kingdom, and likely to become Ma- 


ſters of the Whole, which gave ſuffi- 
cient Trouble to the brave Alfred, 
his Brother and Succeſſor. As Ethel- 
red was remarkable for his Valour, 
he is ſaid to be more ſo for his Piety 
and Devotion. Aer tells us, that 
at the Battle of Ahdown in Berk/hire,, 
in which he was at laſt victorious, 
being at Prayers, he would not ſtir 
till the Service was over, tho' the 
Fight was begun, and the Danes had 
ſome Advantage. All give him the 
Character of a good Prince; and 
tho* he was not in a Condition to 
aſſiſt the Northumbrizns againſt the 
Danes, he afterwards made a brave 
Stand againſt them. 

He left ſeveral Children, one of 
whom was Alfred, Great-Grand-Fa- 
ther of Erhefwerd the Hiſtorian ; 
but none of them came to the 
Crown, by reaſon of Ethelauulph's 
Will, which fix'd the Succeſſion on 
his Brother Alfred. 

During Eshelred's Reign, the Danes, 
who made cruel! Havock wherever 
they came, deftroy'd ſeveral famous 
Monaſteries, as thoſe of Croylard, 
Ely, Peterborough or Medeſpamſded, 
and Coldingbam; of which laſt we 
have the following Story, That the 
Abbeſs, upon the Approach of the 
Danes, prevail'd on the Nuns to cut 
off their Noſes and upper Lips; 
which Expedient ſecur'd their Ho- 
nour, as it was deſign'd, but coſt 
them their Lives: For the Soldiers, 
contrary to their Expectation, be- 
holding ſuch monſtrous Viſages, ſet 
Fire to the Monaſtery, and burnt 
them in it. 


ALFRED 
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fBLFRED, the youngeſt 
p Son of Ethelavulpl, c 
wo Cceded his Brother E- 
| thrircd in the Year 872. 
He was born at Wana- 
ting now Wantage in 
Berk/bire, which was then a Royal 
Manour. The former Part of his 
Reign was full of Troubles from his 
continual Wars with the Danes, and 
in the latter Part of it he enjoy'd the 
utmoſt Peace and Tranquillity. In 
both he diſcover'd himſelf to be a 
Prince of a moſt excellent Character. 
r and Equity, and Love to 
his Subjects, were as conſpicuous as 
his Bravery and Conduct in War. 
He was patient and unſhaken in Ad- 
verſity, calm and moderate in Pro- 
ſperity, and in both War and Peace 
hew'd that he had the Happineſs 
and Welfare of his People always at 
heart. So that, in whatever Light 
we conſider him, he truly merited 
the Surname of Great. 
We have already ſeen what Pro- 
greſs the Dancs made in their Con- 
queſts after their grand Invaſion un- 


der [vor and Hulba, how they had 
ſubdu'd Northumberland and Eaft- 
Anglia, and were in the Heart of 
Weſſex when Ethelred died; fo that 
Alfred came to the Crown in very 
troubleſome Times. He had ſcarce 
been a Month on the Throne, when 
he was oblig'd to take the Field 
againſt theſe formidable Invaders, 
who were advanc'd as far as Vil- 
ton. Here he engag'd them, and 
tho“ Victory ſeem'd at firſt to in- 
cline to his Side, yet he was forc'd 
in the End to leave the Danes Ma- 
ſters of the Field. However, he 
made ſuch Haſte to put his Army in 
a Condition to attack them a ſecond 
Time, that they thought fit to ſue 
for Peace, and offer'd to quit his 
Dominions, provided he would mo- 
left them in no other Part of Exg- 
land, which in the preſent Exigency 
he readily conſented to. 

The Danes accordingly marching 
out of Veſex, turn'd their Arms a- 
gainſt Mercia. Buthred bought them 
off twice more with a Sum of Mo- 
ney, but they notwithſtanding re- 

turn'd 
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turn'd again, and forcing him at laſt 
to quit his Dominions, (upon which. 
he retir'd to Rome, where he ended 
his Days,) they became Maſters of 
that ſpacious Kingdom, as they had 
before poſſeſs'd themſelves of Nor- 
— — and Eaſt-Anglia. And 
tho' they look'd upon Weſſex. with 
a greedy Eye, which contam'd now 
the other four Kingdoms, yet as 
they knew Alfred would diſpute eve- 
ry inch of Ground with them, they 
were fain to wait for a more fa- 
vourable Opportunity, and ſo en- 
ter'd into am Alliance with him, and 
fell to manuring the Lands they had 
poſleſs'd themſelves of, and which 
they had ſo terribly laid waſte. 
Thus the Engliſhß and Danes ſhared 
England between them, and Peace 
ſeem'd to be eſtabliſn'd. 

But this Calm did not laſt long. 
For in 875, a freſh Body of Danes 
arriv'd in Eaſt-Anglia under their 
General Halfden : And theſe not 
looking upon themſelves as bound 
by the Treaty between Alfred and 
the other Danes who were ſettled 
here, ſoon after invaded ex, 
and took by Surprize the ftron 
Caſtle of Varbam in Dor/cthhire, an 
wou'd have penetrated farther into 
W:ffcx, had not Alfred enter'd into a 
particular Treaty with Halfden, by 
which he ſolemnly iwore never to 
enter his Kingdom agatn. No doubt 
it colt 4//-cd dear to bring him to 
this, but not expecting any new In- 
vaſion, he was not perhaps very well 
prepar'd againſt it. However, Half- 
den with his Dancs broke this Oath 
almoſt as ſoon as they took it (which 
was a common Thing with thele 
People) and advancing to Excter, laid 
Siege to it. Upon this Alfred con- 


ven'd a General Aſſembly, and in a 


patlietick Speech exhorted them to 
Vigorous Methods againſt their Ene- 
nues, as there was no other Way of 
dealing with them. The Reſult was, 
that an Army was levy'd, with which 


29 
Alfred engag'd the Danes ſeven 
Times in one Campaign : But as 
Fortune was not always equally fa- 
vourable to him, he enter'd into a 
new Treaty with them, which they 
kept better than the former. 

And now, wiz. in 876, Rollo, the 
famous Dani} or Norman General, 
with a conſiderable Body of Forces, 
made an Attempt upon England; 
but finding Alfred in a Condition 
to receive him, he ſail'd for the 
Coaſt of France to ſeek his Fortune 
there, where he conquer'd that Part 
of the Country, ſince called Nor- 
mandy. 

The wiſe Alfred, to prevent theſe 
frequent Invaſions, reſolv'd to fit out 
a Fleet, in order to engage the Danes 
before they came to Land ; which 
ſoon had very good Effet : For the 
Engliſh gave chaſe to fix Daniſh 
Ships, took one of the largeſt, and 
threw the Soldiers and Mariners 
over-board. And ſome Time after, 
the King's Fleet attack'd a Fleet of 
120 Dani Tranſports, that were 
making to Shore to land their Men, 
and ſunk the greateſt Part of them. 
The following Year another Dari/> 
Fleet met with ſo violent a Storm, 
that almoſt all their Ships were de- 
ftroy'd, and thoſe that eſcap'd pe- 
riſhing by the Storm fell into the 
Hands of the Exgli/h. 

But now comes the grand Criſis 
of the Dani/h Affairs in Ergland in 
King A/fred's Time. What with 
the Dunes already ſettled here, and 
the Numbers of new Comers, there 
was not Room for them all in the 
three antient K:1gdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy, they were already poſlets'd 
of. Thoſe who were conſtantly 
coming over being uneaſy for Want 
of a Settlement, and thoſe who were 
already ſettled fearing their Country- 
men thro' Envy might endeavour to 
diſpolleſs them, they all agreed to 
invade ee in order to make 
themſelves Maſtors of that King- 
dom. 
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30 
dom. This Deſign was carried on 
with ſuch Secrecy and Expedition, 
that there was on a ſudden a more 
formidable Army of Danes than ever 
was known before, marching towards 
We:fjex, before Alſied could put him- 


ſelf in a Poſture of Defence. They 
march'd directly to Chippenham in 
Wiltire, then one of the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt Cities in Veſſex, and in a 
few Days made themſelves Maſters 
of it. This ſo diſmay'd the Ve- 
Saxons, that they fled ſeveral Ways, 
and 4/fed was left alone with a few 
of his Domeſticks; which he diſ- 
miſſing in order the better to ſhift 
for himſelf, was forc'd to betake 
himſelf to a Neatherd's Cottage in 
the /e of Athelingey in Somerſet/hire, 
where he lay conceal'd near fix 
Months both from Friends and Ene- 
mies, till Providence gave a ſudden 
and ſurprizing Turn to his Affairs. 
Hubba, who commanded the Da- 
#i/p Forces in the Abſence of his Bro- 
ther /var, who was return'd to Den- 
mark, had enter'd Dewon/hire with 


his Army. To avoid the firſt Shock 


of their Fury, the Earl of Devon, 
with a ſmall Number of brave Fel- 
lows, ſhut himſelf up in Kinwith- 
Caftle, which Hubba ſoon beſieg'd. 
Here the Earl repreſenting to his 
Men, that they muſt either very 
ſoon fall into the mercileſs Hands 
of the Dantes, or boldly make them- 
ſelves a Paſſage thro' the Enemy's 
Army with their Swords, the brave 
Englih without ſtanding to delibe- 


rate ruſh'd out Sword in Hand upon 


the Danes, and by their ſudden and 
furious Attack put them in the great- 


elt Diſorder imaginable, and purſu- 


ing their Advantage betore the Ene- 
my could recover from their Sur- 
prize, totally diſpers'd them with a 
terrible Slaughter, Hubba himſelf be- 
ing ſlain, and his famous Standard, 
call'd Reafan, or the Raven, in which 
the Dancs ſuperſtitiouſſy put great 
Confidence, being taken. 
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Alfred hearing of this Victory in 
the Place where he lay conceal'd, 
immediately ſent Word to his Friends, 
and deſir d them to come and con- 
ſult what was proper to be done. It 
was immediately agreed to draw to- 
gether ſmall Bodies of Troops in ſe- 
veral Parts of the Kingdom, who 
ſhould be ready to join one another 
upon the leaſt Warning. And Al- 
red himſelf, in order to gain an ex- 
act Knowledge of the Enemy's Poſ- 
ture, diſguis'd himſelf, and taking a 
Harp in his Hand, as if he had got 
his Living that Way, enter'd the 
Dani Camp, ſtay'd there ſome 
Days, and inform'd himſelf of eve- 
ry Thing he wanted to know. This 
done, he return'd to his Friends at 
Athelingey, and fix'd upon Selwod- 
Foreft in Somerſetfhire for the general 
Rendezvous. This Affair was ma- 
nag'd with ſuch Secrecy and Expe- 
dition, that the King ſoon appcar'd 
unexpectedly near the Dares at the 
Head of a numerous Army, and 
falling upon them in the midſt of 
their great Surprize and Conſterna- 
tion, entirely routed them, and cut 
almoſt their whole Army in Pieces. 
The few that eſcap'd betook them- 
ſelves to a Caſtle, but were ſoon 
forc'd to ſurrender, upon Condition 
either to turn Chriſtians, or to quit 
the Iſland, never more to return 
and to give him Hoſtages for the 
Performance of Articles. Thoſe that 
refus'd to be baptized were ſhipp'd 
off, and the others had the Lands in 
Eaſt-Anglia aſſign'd them. Among 
the reſt, Guthurm, who ſince the 
Death of Hubba commanded the 
Dani Army, and ſeveral of his 
chief Officers were baptiz'd ; Alfred 
himſelf, as we are told, ſtanding 
Godfather to Guthzrm, naming him 
Ethelſian, and inveſting him with 
the Litle of King of Eaft- Anglia. 

Thus the brave Alfred, from the 
loweſt Depth of Adverſity, was on 
a ſudden, by a wonderful Change or 

Fortune, 
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Fortune, advanc'd to the higheſt 
Pitch of Glory and Power. He not 
only regain'd his Kingdom of W:/- 


/cx, but the Sovereignty of all Eng- 


land, the Dancs who were ſettled in 
Northumberland, Mercia and Eaft- 
Anglia, ſubmitting and ſwearing Al- 
legiance to him. And even the Velſb, 
that is, thoſe of South-Wales, who 
had been terribly harraſs'd by the 
Danes and ſtill fear'd the ſame Fate, 
put themſelves under his Protection, 
and became his Tributaries. 

However, this calm State of Af- 
fairs did not yet remain without ſome 
conſiderable Interruptions. For ſe- 
veral other Bands of Danes made 
Incurſtons, and harraſs'd ſeveral Parts 
of the Country after this, and the 
Danes who were ſettled here, not- 
withſtanding their Oath of Allegi- 
ance, {ometimes join'd them. I ſhall 
not enter upon the Particulars, which 
are but confuſedly related. Let it 
ſuffice to ſay, that Alfred, by his 
Courage and wiſe Management, in 
guarding the Coaſts with his Fleet, 
forcing London out of the Hands of 
the Dares, and fortifying the reſt of 
the Kingdom with Caſtles and walled 
Towns, at laſt got rid of his Ene- 
mies, or kept them quiet, effec- 
tually diſcourag'd any new ones from 
landing, and paſſed the reſt of his 
Days in Peace. To conclude his 
military Character, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that from the Beginning of his 
Reign, to the Time that Peace was 
eſtabliſhed, he is ſaid to have fought 
hity-fix Battles with the Danes. I 
mall now confider him in his civil 
and moral Capacity, as a wiſe, pi- 
ous, juſt and good King ; which will 
appear from his whole Conduct and 
excellent Regulations in Time of 
Peace. * 

As the Laws were very much neg- 
ledted, and almoſt forgot, during the 
Wars, his firſt Care was to revive 
them: For which Purpoſe he made 
2 Collection of the beſt he could 
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31 
find from thoſe of Ha and Offa, as 
alſo thoſe of Ethelbert, the firſt 
Chriftian King of Kent, who was 
the firſt that reduc'd the Saxon Laws 
into Writing; to which he added 
many of his own agreeable to the 
Circumſtances of the Times. Theſe 
Laws were milder than thoſe of la- 
ter Ages, but then Ahe took Care 
that they ſhould be ſtrictly executed ; 
and if they were ſometimes relax'd 
with regard to private Perſons, he 
was always ſevere againſt corrupt 
Magiſtrates; 'tis ſaid that in one 
Year he caus'd four and forty Judges 
to be executed for perverting Juſtice. 
And to prevent all Injuſtice for the 
future, as far as poſſible, he order'd 
that twelve Men ſhould determine in 
all criminal Caſes, and that the Judges 
ſhould paſs Sentence according to 
their Verdict. So that 'tis to him 


we owe the firſt Inſtitution of Ju- 


ries, a glorious Privilege, which we 
have the Happineis ot enjoying to 
this Day ! | 

The better to preſerve Order and 
Regularity, to diſcover and puniſh 
Criminals, and protect the Innocent, 
he divided all England into Shires or 
Countics, the Counties into Hundreds, 
and the Hundreds into Jythings; and 
every Inhabitant of the Kingdom was 
oblig'd to belong to ſome Tything, 
otherwiſe to be deem'd a Vagabond 
and an Out-law, and to be treated 
accordingly. The Effect of this wite 
Regulation was, that as every Houſe- 
holder was made reſponſible for has 
Family, the Tything was anſwerable 
for the Houſholder, the Hundred for 
the ſeveral 'T'ythings, and the Coun- 
ties for the Hundreds. By theſe 
Means ſuch Quiet, Security and good 
Order were introduc'd, as England 
had never known before. 

I ſhall but juſt mention ſome other 
Things which Alfred did for the 
Good of his Subjects. He reviv'd 
the Saxon Mittenagemot or Ailembly 
of Wiſe Men, wiuch met generally 

once 
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once a Vear, and was the Original 
of our Parliaments. He — — 
the Militia, the better to prevent 
any future Incurſions of the Danes; 
for which End alſo he kept a nu- 
merous Fleet always in Readineſs to 
put to Sea. He introduc'd Trade 
and Commerce, and caus'd many 
Trading Ships to be built, which he 
let out to the chief Merchants. He 
mightily encourag'd and promoted 
Arts and Sciences, invited over learn- 
ed Men from foreign Countries, and 
gave them Penſions to inſtruct and 
cultivate his Sub ects, was himſelf a 
great Student, and made a conſidera- 
le Progreſs in Learning : He tranſ- 
lated ſeveral Books, among the reſt, 
Beethius de Conſolatione, with which 
Book he was ſo delighted, that he 
always carried it in his Boſom. As 
a further Inſtance of his great Re- 
ard for the Arts and Sciences, he is 
Pd to have founded the Univerſity 
of Oxford, ſince ſo famous through- 
out all Europe: Tho' whether the 
three or four Schools or Colleges which 
Alfred founded were the firſt Origi- 
nal of that Univerſity, remains a 
Matter of ſome Doubt. Joannes 
Scotrrs, well known in the Repub- 
lick of Letters, was one of his firit 
Profeſſors. He had a great Regard 
for the City of London, took a Fride 
in beautify ing and adorning it, and 
greatly augmented its Privileges. 
He was a charitible and pious, 
as well as a learned Prince, and ſo 
well huſbanded his Time as ſcarce 
to let a Moment paſs unimprov'd. 
He appropriated a conſiderable Part 
of his Revenue to charitable Uſes. 
He divided his Time into three 
B' allotting eight Hours every 
ay to Acts of Devotion, (Which 1s 
ſaid to be purſuant to a Vow he had 
miide in the / of Athelingey) eight 
Hours to Aftairs of State, ard tne 
other eight to his Studies, Sleep and 
other neceſſary Refreſhments. As 
there were then no Clocks nor Hour- 
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Glaſſes in England, he meaſur'd his 
Time by Wax-Candles, mark'd with 
circular Lines to diſtinguiſh the 
Hours ; and to preſerve them from 
the Wind (as Glaſs was then a great 
Rarity here) 'tis ſaid he order'd 
ſome fine white Horn to be ſcrap'd 
till it became tranſparent, and put 
ito wooden Frames, and inclos'd 
the Candles therein. And fo Lant- 
horns were the Invention of a King ! 
I ſhall ſum up Afred's Character 
in the Words of a great Man, to 
this Effect: O Alfred, the Wonder 
and Aftoniſhment of all Ages! If 
« we reflect on the devout Part of 
« him, he ſeems to have liv'd al- 
% ways in a Cloyfter : If on his Con- 
* duct and Exploits in War, one 
„ would think he had ſpent his 
„ Days in the Camp: If on his 
Studies and Writings, one would 
* conclude the Univer/ity had en- 
« groſs'd him: And laſtly, if we 
« conſider his Skill and Prudence 
in the Adminiſtration of Govern- 
« ment, he ſeems to have made 
Laab and Politicks his whole Stu- 
« dy.“ In ſhort, if we view him 
every Way, he was truly an extra- 
ordinary Perſon, and a glorious Pat- 
tern for all Princes. 
He died in the Year goo, the 5 24 
of his Age and 29" of his Reign, 
and was buricd at Winchs//er. His 
eldeſt Son Eamuud, whom he de- 
ſign'd for his Succeſſor, died beſore 
tim: Edward ſucceeded him ; and 
Erhilward was bred a Scholar at 
Oxford, and was a very learned Man. 
He had alſo ſeveral Daughters. E/- 
feda the eldeſt, who was married to 
Ethelred Earl of Mercia, became fa- 
mous in her Brother's Reign: Al- 
Fuitha was married to Buliuwuin, Earl 
of Flanders; and Eihilgitha was Ab- 
beſs of Shaft/tury Nunnery, found- 
ed by her bather, who alſo built 
two Monaſteries, one at Atheirngey 
or Arhilney, and arother at I in- 
ch, Aer. : 
EDwaRrpD 
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fore him. The Danes, 
been quiet all the latter Part of Al- 


up for the Crown. 
Alſred's elder Brother Ethelbert, and 
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EDWAR D the Elder. 


. HE greateſt Part of this King's 


Reign was a Scene of 'Trou- 


8 bles and Commotions, but he had 


the good Fortune to extricate himſelf 
out of them all, and eſtabliſh'd him- 
ſelf on the Throne as firmly and as 
gloriouſly as his Father had done be- 

5 who had 


N 


ES: 


© /+:d4's Reign, began, ſoon after his 


1-4 


Death, to meditate a Revolt from 
; his Son, and to entertain N 


* 


K*. 


of freeing themſelves from the Eug- 
lilo Yoke. And what tended to for- 
ward their Deſigns, was King Ed- 
4 evard's Couſin Ethelævard's ſetting 
He was Son to 


being now come of Age was for 


© diſputing the Juſtice of Ethelauulph's 
ö Will, or however pretended, that 


after the Death of the four Brothers, 


there was no Reaſon the Succeſſion 
ſhould continue in the Family of the 
youngeſt. But meeting with no En- 
couragement from the Engliſb, who 


= remembering the Happineſs they en- 


joy'd under A fred, were firmly at- 
tach'd to his Son, he apply'd him- 


? 
q ſelf to the Danes. He began with 


l 
. 


ſeizing upon Winburn in Dorſethhire, 


and there endeavour'd to fortify him- 


+ ſelf, ſwearing he would either con- 
quer or die; but King Edward came 
upon him ſo ſuddenly, that with 
much Difficulty he ftole out of the 
Town by Night, and fled to the 


* CERES 


Upon his coming among them, they 
immediately proclaim” 


4 a Danes, who were then up in Arms. 
4 


him King 


N of England, pretending, as they were 
Poſſeſs'd of half the Kingdom, they 


had as much Right to make a King, 


= as the Veſt-Saxons. 
Bal 


Theſe Proceedings alarmed King 


© Edward, and made him reſolve to 


dne all his Efforts to put an End to 


the War, before the Danes ſhould 
have Opportunity of ſending over 
for more of their Countrymen. He 
march'd directly towards Northum- 
berland at the Head of his Army, 
which daily encreas'd ; and the Dares 
ſurpriz'd at his Expedition, and not 
able to reſiſt him, were forc'd to a- 
bandon their new-made King Ethel- 
ward, and baniſh him out of their 
Country. King Edward did not 
chaſtiſe them any further at preſent, 
but contented himſelf with repairing 
ſome Fortreſſes in Mercia, in order 
to keep them within narrower Bounds. 
Elida, Ring Edward's Siſter, and 
her Huſband Ethelred, Earl of Mes- 
cia, were of great Service to him at 
this Time, by keeping the Mercian 
Danes in Awe, and hindering the 
<1þ from coming to their Af- 
fiſtance. *Tis ſaid of E/feda, that 
having had a very painful Labour 
with her firſt Child, a Daughter, who 
ſurviv'd her, ſhe made a Reſolution, 
and kept it, never to be in the like 
Caſe again. And from that Time 
ſhe devoted herſelf wholly to Arms, 
and gave ſignal Proofs of her Valour 
in all her Brother's Wars. 
Ethelward upon his being forc'd 
to leave the Country went over to 
France, and in a ſhort Time return'd 
With a powerful Body of Normans, 
landed them in E/ex, and ſoon made 
himſelf Maſter of that Province. 
This encourag'd the Danes of Ner- 
thumberland and Eaſt-Anglia to take 
up Arms again in his Favour, who 


invading Mercia, made terrible Ha- 


vock in that Part of it which was 
inhabited by the Ergo. King Ed- 
award not ſuſpecting theſe new Trou- 
bles, had diſpers'd his Troops; but 
as ſoon as he had got them together, 
he march'd them againſt the Dares, 
and made them pay dear for what 
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they had done. He obtain'd ſo ma- 
ny Victories in this War, that the 
| — at laſt deſpair'd of ever being 
able to ſhake off the E2g/i/> Yoke. 
Ethelward was lain in Battle in the 
Year gog, in which Battle (which 
was very obſtinate and bloody on 
both Sides) King Edward loſt many 
of his Nobles, and the Danes their 
King Eolrick; and tho' they con- 
tinu'd the War two Years after, yet 
they were conſtrain'd at laſt to ſue 
tor Peace, which they obtain'd on 


Condition they would own Edward 


as their Sovercign, and the Normans 
ſhould return to France. 

However, three Years after, vix. 
in 910, the War broke out again, 
and Edward ſoon beat the Danes in 
two Engagements, tool: from them 
ſeveral Towns in Mercia, and at laſt 
= expell'd them out of that 

ingdom. - About this Time Ethel- 
red Earl of Mercia died, and the 
valiant E/feda his Wife having for- 
tify'd the chief Places in Mercia, to 
prevent the Danes ever ſettling there 
again, carried her Arms into Wales, 
and compell'd the Inhabitants to be- 
come her Tributaries. She liv'd not 
long after this; but died at Tam- 
rorth in the Vear 918. 

The War Which broke out afreſh 
between the Engliſb and Danes in 
7 o, laſted with ſome Intervals of 

eſpite twelve Vears, in which Time 
a great Number of Battles were 
fought, and the Dares continually loſt 
Ground, till Edward oblig'd 'them 
to lay down their Arms, and ac- 
knowledge him once more as their 
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Sovereign. After the Peace waz 
concluded with the Dans, A. D. 


922, Edward march'd againſt the IJ | 
Melſb, who after E/fleda's Death en. 
deavour'd to free themſelves from 


the Tribute ſhe had impos'd on | 1 
He obtain'd a ſignal Vigo- 


them. 
ry, and compell'd the Hi King 


Rees ap Madoc to ſue for Peace, pro- 
miſing to pay the Tribute for the 


future. The Cumberland Britons like- 
wiſe ſubmitted to Edward; and, 1s 
ſome ſay, the King of Scotland did 
Homage to him for his Kingdom. 
Thus the valiant and victorious 
King Edward, having ſubdu'd all 
his Enemies, and rais'd himſelf to 
the Summit of Power and Reputa. 
tion, was reigning gloriouſly in Peace, 
when Death put a Period to his Days 
in the 25th Year of his Reign, A» 
925. So that he enjoy'd the Fryits 
of his Victories but for a ſhort Time. 
He died at Farrington in Ber ire, 
and was interr'd at V incheſter near 


his great Predeceſſor and Father, the 


famous King Afred. 


He had by his Concubine Z+- | 


wina, and two Wives, fix Sons and 
nine Daughters. Three of the Son: 
were ſucceſſively Kings of England; 
and of his Daughters, ſome were 
married to powerful Princes, and 
others became Nuns. 


The Univerſity of Cambriage, ac. 


cording to fome, was founded by 
King Edward, A. D. 915. But there 


are various Opinions about the Ori- 


gin of this famous Univerſity, ſome 
making it much older, and others 0: 
a much later Date. 


* 


ATHELSTAN. 


Thel/tan was the Son of King 

Edward by his Concubine Eg- 
in7z but the legitimate Children 
being under Age, he was advanc'd 
to the Throne with the Conſent of 


the Clergy and Nobility, being then | 


in his zoth Year, His good Quali 


ties, ſolid Parts, and princely cu 
cation made amends for the Defect 


of his Birth. His Grandfather 4'-Þ 
tres i 
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fred had a t Affection for him, for his Crime, founded the Abbey of 
and conferr'd on him the Honour of Middleton in Dorſethire, now call'd 
RX Knighthood, by girding him with Mel/ton- Abbey, where he order'd 

a Sword, as the Cuſtom then was. Prayers to be ſaid Night and Day 
Ine Care of his Education was com- for himſelf, and for his Brother's 
| 8 mitted by his Father to Erbelred and Soul. The falſe Accuſer did not go 
- XR Fl/eda, of whom I have already long unpuniſh'd. For one Day wait- 


made mention; and by being pre- ing at the King's Table, one of his 
- T7 ſent at all their Councils, and ac- Feet happening to flip, he would 
© companying them in all their mili- have fallen, 1f he had not recover'd 
i tary Expeditions, he had acquir'd himſelf with the other. Upon which 
great Skill both in War and Poli- he merrily ſaid, Sce how one Bro- 
a X ticks; and ſo was a Prince exceed- ther helps another: Which the King 
= ingly fit to goyern, as afterwards ap- overhearing, and taking it as a Re- 
1s pear'd thro the whole Courſe of his proach or Banter on him for his 
ll IF Reign. Treatment of his Brother, order'd 
0 4 However, ſome of the Nobles, him immediately to be executed. 
1 7 diſliking Athelſtan's Election, en- The Lanes had been quiet for 
© ter'd into a Plot to dethrone him, ſome Time; but the Death of King 
ys and make Edwin, Edward's eldeſt Edward, and the Conſpiracy of Al- 
es legitimate Son, King in his Room: Fred, encourag'd them again to take 
1t5 8 But the Plot was diſcover'd, and 4/- Meaſures for a Revolt. Athelſtan be- 
K. 4 fred the chief of the Conſpirators ing inform'd of this, march'd with 
re, apprehended. He denied his _—_ his Army immediately towards Nor- 
car any Hand in it, and perſiſting in aſ- Hhumberland, and the Danes being 
the ſerting his Innocence, offer'd to ſurpriz'd at his ſudden Arrival on 
* purge himſelf by Oath befote the their Frontiers, return'd to their Al- 
pPope. Athel/tan ſent him to Rome, legiance. He not only pardon'd 
ind and there as ſoon as he had taken their King Sithrict, but gave him 
ons the Oath, it is ſaid, that he fell into his Siſter Editba in Marriage, on 
1d; a fainting Fit, which held him three Condition he would receive Baptiſm. 
cre E Days, and then he died. Athelſtan And ſo having ſettled Matters in the 
ard confiſcated his Eſtate, and gave it to North, he return'd to VWeſer; but 
Malnſtury Monaſtery. Sithrick dying ſoon after, and _— 
On this Plot hangs a Story, re- behind him two Sons, Arlaff an 
by 1 lated by Malmſbury, tho' he diſbe- Godfrid, Athelſtan march'd again in- 
ele : lieves it, and owns it 1s founded only to Northumberland, and with ſuch 
oo on ſome old Ballads. It is this: Expedition, that thoſe two P rinces, 
OMe That Prince Edwin being accus'd as well as Reginald, another Dani/h 


5 0! | by the King's Cup-bearer of having King, had ſcarce Time to eſcape. 
2 been concern'd in the Conſpiracy, By their haſty Flight, he had an 
= 4theltan thinking it not adviſeable Opportunity of making himſelf Ma- 
| to put him to Death publickly, or- ſter of all Northumberland, except 
deer'd him to be put on board a Veſ- the Caſtle of York. 
ſel without Sails or Rudder, and ex- Anlaff fled firſt into Ireland, and 
pos'd to the Mercy of the Waves. ſoon after went over to Scotland, 
© Edwin proteſted his Innocence, and and prevail'd on Conft.,'tine King 
funding the King his Brother inexora- of Scotland to join his Forces with 
Edu. ble, leap'd over-board and was his, in order to drive Athel//an out 
= drowned. Athelſtan ſoon repented of Northumberland, In the mean 
ot what he had done, and to atone Time, whilſt they were concerting 
, D 2 Meaſures, 
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36 
Meaſures, and Anlaſf was gone back 
to Ireland to get ready the Troops 
he had engag'd to furniſh, Athelſtan 
was return'd to Veſex, ſuſpecting 
nothing of the Matter; and ſoon 
after found himſelf involv'd in a 
War with Howe/ King of Wales, 
which was contriv'd by Conftantine, 
to keep A4thel//tan employ'd, whilſt 
he and 4rlaff ſhould invade Nor- 
thumberland. But he was diſappoint- 
ed in his Aim; for Athelſtan giving 
Howel Battle, entirely defeated him; 
and then marching into Scotland to 
chaſtiſe Conſtantine for aſſiſting the 
Welſh, he took ſome of their Towns; 
but Conſtantine, to gain Time till 
Anlaff with the Ji ſhould join 
him, ſued for Peace, which Athelſtan 
ted, being deſirous, if poſſible, 
22 him fis Friend, * having 
reſtored to him all the Places he had 
taken, return'd to Lee. 
Nevertheleſs Conſtantine proceed- 
ed in his Deſigns againſt Athelſtan, 
and Anlaſ, made alf the Haſte he 
could to join him, having perſuaded 
the ib, Weil, and A 
Danes to enter into the Confederacy. 
They carried on Matters fo ſecretly, 
that Anlaſf enter'd the Humber with 
a very conſiderable Fleet, and in- 
vaded Northumberland, before Athel- 
ftan knew any Thing of the Deſign. 
But he was even with them, for as 
ſoon as ever he was inform'd of this 
Invaſion, he uſed ſuch Expedition, 
that he came upon the Confederates 
before they were aware. It was not 
long before the two Armies en- 
Bag at Brunanburgh, and after a 
loody Battle Athelſtan came off vic- 
torious. The Scorch King, fix hf 
and W:lþ Kings, and twelve Earls 
and General Officers were ſlain. 
This Victory was chiefly owing to 


Turketul, thelſtan's Couſin, after- 


wards Abbot of Creyland. 

A little before this famous Battle 
was fought, Anloff diſguis'd himſelf 
like a Harper, as King Alfred had 
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done before him, and went into the 
Erglih Camp to obſerve the Poſture 
of the Enemy. A Soldier, however, 
happen'd to know him, but let him 


depart undiſcover'd; and as ſoon as | 


he judg*d him ſafe, acquainted AH. 
an with the Affair, and advis'd him 
to remove his Tent, believing the 
Daniſh Prince had a Deſign againſt 
that Quarter. The Reaſon why he 
did not ditcover the Secret ſooner, 
he told the King, was, becauſe 5: 
had formerly given his Military Oath 
to Anlaff, and therefore could not re- 
ſolve to betray him. Athelſtan ad. 
mitted of his Excuſe, and took his 
Advice about the Removal of his 
Tent; which 'twas well he did: 
For the very next Night, Aula f, 
with a Body of choſen Men, at- 
tack'd the Eng/;þ Camp, and ruſh'd 
to the very Place where he had ob- 
ſerv'd the King's Tent: And a Bi- 
ſhop, who had accidentally pitch'd 
his there, was ſlain. 

After the Battle of Brunanburgh, 
King Athelſtan extended his Con- 
queſts into Scotland; and chaſtis'd 
the N elſb for joining in the League 


againſt him, by augmenting their 
Tribute to 20 Pounds Weight of | 
Gold, 300 of Silver, and 25,900 | 


Head of Cattle, and confining them 
beyond the Wye. He kept a ftricter 
Hand over the Northumbrian Danes, 


» 


| 


and having ſettled Affairs in the 
North, march'd againſt the Co:11/5 | 


Britons, took Exeter, repair'd and | 
fortify'd it, and pent thoſe Briton: | 


up beyond the Tamar. 


As Athel/tan was a good Friend 


to the Monaſteries, the Monks relate 
a great many Miracles in his Fa. 
vour, as they never fail to do con- 


cerning their Benetactors. They tel! F 
us, that at the Word of St. John of | 
Bewerlry, he ſtruck his Sword three Þ 
into a ſolid Rock, witii 
aſe as if it had been io Þ 
They fay alſo, that 
having loſt his Sword at the Hats : 
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of Brunanburgh, another fell from 
Heaven, and ſheath'd itſelf in his 
Scabbard. But enough of theſe Tales. 
"Tis certain however, that Athe//tan, 
if we ſtrip his Hiſtory of all the 
Embelliſhments of Miracles, was a 
great and wiſe Prince, that he was 
dreaded by his Neighbours, beloved 
by his Subjects, and reſpected by the 
greateſt Princes in Europe, from whom 
he receiv'd many conſiderable Pre- 
ſents: And the noble Matches he 
made for his Siſters were a further 
Proof of his great Reputation in the 
World. Tho' he was chiefly en- 
gig'd in military Affairs, yet he was 
not negligent of civil Concerns, He 
made Juſtice to flouriſh throughout 
his Dominions, and added many ex- 


= cellent Laws to thoſe of King Al- 


Fed. He caus'd the Scriptures to 
be tranſlated into the Saxon Tongue, 
and took particular Care to have it 


— — 
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well done, employing the moſt learn - 
ed Men in the Kingdom for that 
Purpoſe. 

He died without Iſſue in 941, be- 
ing the 16th Year of his Reign, three 
Years after the Victory at Brunan- 
burgh, and was buried at Malmſbury. 

The romantick Story of Guy Earl 
of Warwick relates to this Reign, 
The Story is this: That when Cole- 
brand, a huge Daniſh Giant, had de- 
fy'd all the Engl, and Athelftan 
was at a great Loſs for a Champion 
to fight him, this Guy return'd in 
the N ick of Time from the Holy 
Land, in the Habit of a Pilgrim; 
and being known to none but the 
King, 3 the Challenge, and 
fought and kill'd Cole hrand near Win- 
cheſter; upon which the Des yield- 
ed, and Guy retir'd o = Hermit's 
Cell, where he ended his Days. 


— 


EDMUND I. 


D MUND was now the eldeſt 
of Edward the Elder's legiti- 
mate Sons, and was about 18 Years 
old when he came to the Crown. 
He too was a Prince of a good Cha- 
racter, was belov'd of his Subjects, 
and ſtudied their Happineſs ; and in 
this Reſpect, as well as in his mili- 
tary Actions and Succeſſes, his Reign, 
in Proportion to the Length of it, 
was much like his Brother Azhe/- 
ſtan's, | 
No ſooner had Edmund begun his 
Reign, but the reſtleſs Danes pre- 
par'd for a Revolt; and Anlaſt, who 
had fled to Ireland after his late De- 
teat, endeavour'd to regain the King- 
dom of Northumberland. Accord- 
ingly being furniſh'd with Troops 
by Olaus King of Norway, he once 
more enter'd Northumberland, and 
coming before York, the Gates were 
open'd to him ; which Example was 


follow'd by moſt of the other Towns. 
After he had thus recover'd Nor- 
thumberland, he march'd into Mer- 
cia, and by the Aſſiſtance of his 
Countrymen got Poſſeſſion of ſeve- 
ral Places which Edward had taken 
from them. 

King Edmund, tho' ſo young, not 
intimidated at the Enemy's Pro- 
greſs, drew his Forces together, and 
march'd reſolutely towards the North: 
And Anlaff hearing that Edmund was 
advancing to give him Battle, drew 
towards him with the ſame Deſign. 
The two Armies engag'd near Che/- 
ter, but with doubtful Succeſs, and 
were preparing to renew the Fight 
by the next Morning ; but the Arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, who 
were in the two Armies, labour'd fo 
hard for a Peace, that a Treaty was 
concluded by Break of Day, by 
which * deliver'd up to the 
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Danes all the Country North of 
Watling-ftreet, which divided Eng- 
land almoſt into two equal Parts, 
running from North-Wales to the 
Sea on the South of Kent. King 
Edmund did not at all like this 
Treaty, but was forc'd to comply 
by his Nobles that were in the Ar- 
my: However, an Affair ſoon hap- 

n'd which ended much more to 

is Satisfaction. 

Anlaff had laid heavy Taxes on 
his People, in order to pay off the 
Debt he had contracted with the 
King of Norway for the Forces he 
had lent him. This made his Sub- 
jects ſo uneaſy, that the Deirans ſoon 
revolted, and ſet up Reginald, An- 
laff's Couſin, for their Ling, Ed- 
mund taking ——_— of the Quar- 
rel between the two Kings, march'd 
at the Head of his Army towards 
the North, He contented himſelf at 
this Time with making Peace be- 
tween them, and obliging both An- 


taff and Reginald to ſwear Allegi- 


ance to him, and be baptiz'd, 
Edmund was hardly retum'd to 
Weſſex, when the two ungrateful 
Kings with one Conſent took up 
Arms in order to ſhake off the Eng- 
liſh Yoke, and in this Cauſe were 
likewiſe embark'd the Mercian Danes 
and the King of Cumberland. As 
ſoon as Edmund had Intelligence of 
theſe Proceedings, he march'd into 
Mercia, and took Leiceſter, Stafford, 
Darby, Nottingham, and ſome other 
Towns from the Danes, before the 
Northumbrians could join them ; and 
then advancing with the utmoſt Ex- 
pedition into Northumberland, put 
the Danes there in ſo terrible a Con- 
ſternation, that the two Kings, who 
had not yet drawn their Forces toge- 
ther, made the beſt of their Way, 
and fled out of the Iſland. The 
Danes upon this threw down their 
Arms, and ſwore Allegiance to Ed. 
mund. This done, he march'd into 
Cumberlaud, and having ſoon ſubdu'd 


that little Kingdom, he gave it to 
the King of Scotland, to fix him the 
more firmly to his Intereſt. He re- 
ſerv'd indeed the Sovereignty of it | 
to himſelf, and oblig'd the Scorch | 
King to do him Homage for it, and | 
to appear at the Exgliſß Court, if 
ſummoned, on all ſolemn Feſtivals. 

King Edmund having thus ſubdu'd | 
his Enemies, and made himſelf fa- 
mous for his Valour and great Suc- 
ceſſes, both at home and abroad, 
would doubtleſs have render'd his 
People happy in Peace, if he had 
not been ſuddenly taken off by a vio- 
lent Death, juſt as he was beginning 
to enjoy the Fruits of his Victories. 
As he was celebrating the Feſtival 
of the Converſion of the Saxons at 
Pucklekirk in Glouceſterſhire, one Leolf 
a notorious Robber, who had been 
baniſh'd for his Crimes, impudently | 
came and ſeated himſelf in the Hall 
where the King was at Dinner. Eg- | 
mund provok'd at his Infolence, or- 
der'd him to be ſeiz'd ; but obſer- | 
ving he was drawing his Dagger to | 
defend himſelf, the King ſtarted up 
in a great Rage, and taking hold of 
him by the Hair, dragg'd him out 
of the Hall: And whilſt he was 
wholly engag'd in venting his Pal- 
ſton, the infamous Leolf ſtabb'd him 
to the Heart with his Dagger, ſo 
that he fell dead on the Spot, in the 
8th Year of his Reign, 4. D. 948. 
leaving behind him two Sons, Ed. 
wy, and Edgar, by Elgiva his Wife. 
He was buried at G/aſ/tenbrry, where 
Dunſtan was then Abbot. 

Some of this King's Laws are ſtill 
in being, which ſhew how much he 
regarded the Good of his Subjects. 
Among the reſt he order'd, that in 
Gangs of Robbers, the oldeſt of 
them ſhould be hang'd : Which was 


the firſt Law in England that pu- 


niſh'd Robbery with Death, the Pu- 
niſhment before being only pecu- 


niary, 


EDRED. 
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EDREYD. 


HE Danes, ever uneaſy under 

the Engliſb Yoke, tho' quell'd 
in ſeveral preceding Reigns, yet com- 
monly upon the Acceſſion of a new 
King, endeavour'd, by raiſing freſh 
Troubles, to aſſert their Indepen- 
dency, thinking to make great Ad- 
vantage of a Minority or a diſputed 
Title, or hoping the new Monarch 
might not prove equal to his Pre- 
deceſſors in Courage and Conduct. 
Thus at the Beginning of Eared's 
Reign, they thought they had an- 
other Opportunity of trying their 
Strength, as the King was young, 
and they hop'd unexperienc'd, and 
might be confounded by any ſudden 
Att ick, which he little expected. 
This therefore they reſolv'd upon, 
and the better to effect their Deſigns, 
they gain'd over to their Side Mal- 
colm King of Scetland. But the 
Danes were again greatly diſappoint- 
ed, for Edred being inform'd of 
their Deſigns, was got into the 


Heart of Northnmberland, before the 


Enemy was prepar'd to reſiſt him. 
They had therefore no other Way 
left, but to ſue for Peace on any 
Terms. Edird having fin'd or pu- 


* + niſh'd ſome of the chief Authors of 


the Revolt, march'd towards Scot- 


and in order to chaſtiſe Malcolm. 


But he hearing what had paſs'd in 
Northumberland, {track up a Peace 
with Edred, and paid him the ſtipu- 
lated Homage. 

But the Danes could not yet be 
quiet : For ſoon after Edred was re- 
turn'd to We/ex, they revolted a- 
gain, and call'd home 4r/aff, who 
made ſuch a Progreſs, that it was al- 
moſt impoſſible to have reſiſted him, 
it he had not treated his Subjects in 
lo tyrannical a Manner, that it occa- 
lion'd a ſtrong Party to be form'd a- 
gunit hun: So that he was once 


more oblig'd to retire to Vrelana, 
and one Eric was made King in his 
Room. But many of the Northum- 
brians ſtill adhering to Anlaß, their 
Country was divided into two Fac- 
tions, who aim'd at each other's De- 
ſtruction. This gave Eared ſuch an 
Advantage, as ended in the entire 
Reduction of Northumberland. For 
he march'd at the Head of his Ar- 
my with all Expedition into the 
North, whilſt all Things were in 
Confuſion, made a terrible Slaughter 
among the Rebels, and laid waſte 
the Country for ſeveral Miles : Eric, 
upon his Approach, fled into Scot- 
land, and the Northumbrians had no- 
thing to do but to caſt themſelves 
upon Edred's Mercy, which they did 
with ſuch ſolemn Oaths and Pro- 
teſtations of future Fidelity, that he 
being of a generous Diſpoſition, was 
mov'd with Compaſſion towards 
them, and replac'd Eric on the 
Throne, only impoſing a Tribute 
on him, and making him {wear Al- 
legiance to him. But tlie treache- 


rous and perfidious Danes, notwith- 


ſtanding this Act of Clemency in 
the King, laid an Ambuſh for him 
in the Way, as he was returning in 
a careleſs Manner towards Wegex, 
and fell ſuddenly on his Rear, which 
put them in ſo great a Diſorder, 
that if it had not been for the Cou- 
rage, Reſolution and good Conduct 
of the King, his Army had been all 
cut in Pieces. Exaſperated to the 
laſt Degree at their 'T'reachery, he 
march'd back to Northumberland, re- 
ſolving to puniſh them without Mer- 
cy. His Return threw them into 
ſuch a Panick, that in the moſt 
humble and abject Manner they im- 
lor'd his Pardon, on what Terms 

N ſhould be pleas'd to unpoſe ; and 
being conſcious that he had Reaſon 
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to queſtion their Sincerity, to con- 
vince him of it, renounc'd their Al- 
legiance to Eric, and put Amac, An- 
laff's Son to Death, as the chief 
Authors of their late perfidious Be- 
haviour. By theſe Means Eadred was 
pacified: Nevertheleſs he gariſon'd 
all their Towns with Erg/i/> Sol- 
diers, diveſted Northumberland of its 
Royalty, and reduc'd it to a Pro- 
vince, making Earl O/u/f, an Eng- 
li/hman, the firſt Governour. 

Edred, now abſolute Lord of all 
England, govern'd his Kingdom in 
5 Tranquillity, and turn'd his 

houghts wholly to Religion, where- 
in he was implicitly directed by Dun- 
ſtan, Abbot of Glaſtenbury, who had 
in every Thing the Aſcendant over 
him. He made him his Treaſurer, 


by his Advice he rebuilt Glaftenbury 


Church and Monaſtery, gave all man- 
ner of Indulgence to the Monks, ad- 
mitting them into the Church Liv- 
ings, and ſometimes humbled him- 
ſelf ſo low as even to receive Diſ- 
cipline by ſcourging at Dunſtan's 


Hands. The Monks in their Turn 


were not ungrateful to Dunſtan for 


his good Offices ; they equall'd if 
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not prefer'd him to the Saints of 
the firſt Rank, and even to the 
Apoſtles ; proclaim'd every where 
that Miracles were wrought in his 
Favour, and that he was often 
honour'd with divine Revelations : 
And if Eared had liv'd much long- 
er, Dunſtan and the Monks would 
in all Probability have carried all 
before them. Beſides G/aftenbury, 
this King alſo rebuilt Croy/and and 
Abington Monaſteries, which laſt was 
founded by Ina. 

Edred died in the tenth Year of 
his Reign, and was buried at Lin. 
cheſter ; tho' ſome ſay he reign'd 
but ſeven Years, and died in 955. 
He was tae youngeſt Son of Edward 
the Elder, and left two Sons, who 
did not ſucceed him; but Eazy, Son 
to Edmund, his elder Brother, was at- 
ter him placed on the Throne. 

In one of Eared's Charters, if they 


are genuine, he ſtiles himſelf Monarch | 


of Albion, and in another King of 
Great Britain; as Edgar did after 
him. But this Title was diſus'd by 
their Succeſſors, till the Reign of 
James I. 


E DW HL. 


HIS Prince was but 14 Years 

old when he came to the 
Crown, and was ſo remarkably hand- 
ſome, that he obtain'd the Surname 
of Pancalus, or The Fair, His Cha- 
racter is very differently repreſented. 
The Monks make him a very vici- 
ous and wicked Prince; but little 
Credit 1s to be given to what they 
write: For as all were Saints, who 
were Friends to them, who built 
and endow'd Monaſteries, or be- 
ſtow'd large Donations upon them; 
ſo all were D:ivi/s in their Account, 
who were their Enemies, or oppos'd 
any of their exorbitant Incroach- 


ments. This was the Caſe of poor 
Eazy, and therefore the Monks 
thought they could not blacken him 
too much. They ſay, that on the 
very Day of his Coronation, he 
withdrew from his Nobles to the 
Apartment of his Miſtreſs, who was 
Wife to one of his Courtiers, and 
that Dunſtan alone had the Courage 
to go and reprimand him, and with 
much Difficulty brought him away. 
And ſome, to put the Matter in a 
yet worſe Light, ſay that he kept 
the Mother, as well as the Daugh- 
ter, whoſe Name was Elgiva, and 
that he was between them on the 


Bed, 
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Bed, when Dunſtan went to fetch 
him. But we need only give one 
Inſtance of the Spirit of the Monks, 
to ſhew how little they are to be be- 
liev'd. They ſay, that Edzuy's Soul, 
after his Death, was dragg'd to Hell 
by a Legion of Devils, one of whom 
was ſent to Dunſtan to acquaint him 
with the good News ; who inſtead 
of rejoicing at it, pray d ſo earneſtly 
for his Soul, that God ſnatch'd it 
from the Devils, and tranſlated it to 
Paradiſe. Whatever there may be 
in the Story of Edzwy's Amours, 'tis 
plain, he might have had Miſtreſſes 
without all this Noiſe, if he had 
been a Friend to the Monks ; for 
his Brother Edgar was much more 
guilty this Way, and yet they were 
not at all diſpleas'd with him. How- 
ever it be, Edwy found to his Coſt, 
what it was to have ſuch Enemies as 
the Monks, as will appear by what 
follows, 

He was no ſooner on the 'Throne, 


than he commanded Dunſtan to give 


an Account of the Money the late 
King had intruſted him with. Dun- 
ſtan refus'd to obey, alledging the 
Money had been expended for Pius 
Uſes. The King's Council were nat 
for puſhing this Affair any farther, 
for fear of the People, who had a 
high Notion of Dunſtan's Sanity, 
and an extravagant Veneration for 
the Monks and their Re/7g:o1vs Houſes, 


ſo that they branded every one WhO 


{ſpoke againſt them as impious and 
profane, However, to mortify the 
Abbot, the Monks were turn'd out 
of the Benefices they had invaded, 
and the Secular Prieſts reſtor d. Upon 
this a hideous Clamour was rais'd, 
as if Religion was never in ſo great 
Danger, and the Monks vented the 
moſt bitter Invectives imaginable. 
Thoſe of Malmſbury made the great- 
eſt Outcry of all, and were there- 
fore turn'd out of their Monaſtery, 
which was given to the Secular 
Priefts. William of Malmſbury, who 
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was of this Houſe, ſays, that after 
it had been in the Poſſeſſion of Monks 


for 270 Tears, it was made a Stable 


of Clerks. Dunſtan, who was ſup- 
pos'd. to be the chief Author of 
theſe Clamours, was baniſh'd, or as 
ſome ſay, voluntarily retir'd to a 
Monaſtery in Flanders. 

And now the Monks with all their 
Might cried down the Government 
of the young King, and repreſented 
him as the moſt impious of Men. 
This ſoon occafion'd an Inſurrection 
in Mercia, and Edgar the King's 
Brother headed the Revolters, and 
having ſecur'd that Part of the 
Country, he march'd into Northum- 
berland and Eaft- Anglia, where the 
Danes, always glad of any Diſtur- 
bance among the Engliſh, teadily 
join'd him. Edwy was unprepar'd 
to quell this Rebellion, not imagin- 
ing it was in the Power of the Monks 
to do ſo much Miſchicf, and know- 
ing that neither the People nor his 
Brother had any juſt Cauſe of Com- 
plaint. And ſo the Event was, that 
he could only keep Ve, which 
preſerv'd its Fidelity to him, and 
was forc'd to deliver up all the reſt, 
of which Edgar was at length cho- 


ſen the Head, with the "Title of 
King of Mercia. Edwy did not long 


ſurvive this Partition: For bein 


vex'd at his being depriv'd of ſo 
great a Part of his Dominions, and 
that the Monks had thus got the 
better of him, he fell into a deep 
ut an End to 
his Life, after he had reign'd a little 
He was buried 
Notwithſtanding the 


Melancholy, which 


above four Years. 
at Wincheſler. 
Calumnies and malicious Miſrepre- 


ſentations of the Monks, there are 
other Hiſtorians who give him a 
ood Character, ſaying the Nation 


ouriſh'd under his Government, 


and ſeeming to lament his living no 
longer, particularly Huntingdon, who 


was no Party in the Quarrel. 


EDGAR. 
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DGAR, the other Son of Ed. 
mund, was King of one Part 
of England, as has been already 
mention'd, before his Brother Eazy 
died, and after his Death he ſuc- 
ceeded to the Whole. This was in 
959, when he was no more than 
16 Years old. His Reign was one 
continued Calm, without any Wars 
or Commotions, whence he had the 
Surname of Peaceable. This unin- 
terrupted Peace was chiefly owing to 
his vait Preparations both by Sea 
and Land, ſo that none dar'd to at- 
tack him. He always kept a large 
ſtanding Army in the North to awe 
the Danes, and had a prodigious Fleet 
at Sea, diſtributed in all the Ports, 
and cruiſing continually round the 
Hand. By theſe Means he kept all 
quiet at home, and prevented any 
Invaſion from abroad; and without 
ſtriking a Stroke, oblig'd the Kings 
of Wales, Ireland, and the e of 
Man, to acknowledge him for their 
Sovereign. And 'tis even ſaid, that 
keeping his Court at Che/ter, and 
having a Mind to viſit the Monaſte- 
ry of St. ohn Baptiſt, he was row'd 
down the River Dee by eight Kings, 
his Vaſlals, he himſelf fitting at the 
Helm. There was another Circum- 
ſtance alſo which tended to keep 
Things quiet during all Edgar's 
Reign ; and that was his being the 
yu Patron and Protector of the 
onks : For as the common People 
were generally very ſuperſtitiouſly 
devoted to their Intereſt, the Party 
that ſided with the Monks was by far 
the ſtrongeſt, and *twas too much 
in their Power to preſerve Peace, or 
create Diſturbances and raiſe Rebel- 
lions, juſt as they had a Mind. 
Edgar's Character is variouſly re- 
preſented by Hiſtorians. The Monk- 
uh Writers are extravagant in ſetting 
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forth his Praiſes, and no Wonder, 
conſidering how much he did for 
their Order. He recall'd Dunſtan 
from Baniſhment, made him Biſhop 
of Worceſter, and afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury 3 and gave him- 
ſelf up intirely to his Direction. By 
his Advice he made Ofxvald Biſhop 
of M orceſter, after Dunſtan's Tran: 
lation to Canterbury, and Fthelauold 
Biſhop of inc heſter: Theſe were 
Monks, and faſt Friends to Dunſtan; 
and theſe three Prelates, by holding 
together, intirely govern'd the Church 
during Edgar's Reign. The Coulc- 
quence of this was, that the Secu- 
lar Prieſts were expell'd the Mona- 
ſteries, and the Regulars put in their 
Room: Theſe latter were alſo again 
E in Poſſeſſion of the Eccleſiaſtical 
zenefices, and the Seculars ejected. 
The Secular Clergy were indeed 
very corrupt in their Morals, but 
the chief Offence was their marry- 
ing. Beſides theſe Favours, which 
Edear with a high Hand conferr'd 
on the Monks, he is ſaid to have 
founded forty Monaſteries, and to 
have repair d and beautify'd many 
more; and was fo very liberal in his 
Donations, that *twas ſcarce poſſible 
for him to do more for the Monks 
than he did. No Wonder then, if 
he was honour'd with the Title of 
Saint after his Death. 

Others make Edgar a very wicked 
Man, and repreſent him as one ot 
the vileſt of Princes. But the moſt 
candid and impartial Writers ſay, 
there was a great Mixture of good 
and bad Qualities in him, and that 
if we conſider him only in his poli- 
tical Capacity, he was truly a great 
King. Some of his Actions which 
merit Praiſe I ſhall here ſet down. 
He contriv'd a good Expedient to 
clear the Country of Wolves, which 
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were then very numerous, and made 
terrible Havock among the Flocks 
Inſtead ot the Tribute 


of Gold, Silver, and Cattle paid 


7 ws by the Welſh, he order*d them, 


in 961, to bring him every Year 
;00 Wolves Heads; and publiſh'd 
throughout England a general Par- 
don to all Criminals, on Condition 
they brought him by ſuch a Time a 
certain Number of Wolves Tongues, 
in Proportion to their ſeveral Crimes. 
In Conſequence of this, the Wolves 
were ſo hunted and deſtroy'd, that 
by three Years End there was not 
one left in the Country. He more- 
over took Care to free the Nation 
from a Sort of Creatures worſe than 
Wolves, I mean corrupt and unjuſt 
Judges and Magiſtrates. Jo this 
End he every Year took a Progreſs 
thro' ſome Part of his Dominions, 
to hear the Complaints of his Sub- 
jets againſt theſe pernicious Ver- 
min; and made a Law, that every 
Judge convicted of having given an 
unjuſt Sentence, ſhould be fin'd, if 
he did it ignorantly; but it know- 
ingly, ſhould be diſmiſs'd from his 
Office for ever. 

If we conſider ſome Actions of 
another Kind, ſuch as a bloody Exe- 
cution, done by his Order in the 
Je of Thanet, upon a very light 
Occaſion, and his criminal Amours, 
we may judge that the Monks, who 
have been ſo laviſh in his Praiſes, 
would have given him no better 
Quarter than they did his Brother 
Edæuy, if he had not been ſo faſt a 
Friend to them. His firſt Miſtreſs 
was a Nun, whom he took by Force 
out of a Convent, by whom he had 
a Daughter. His ſecond Miſtreſs, 
whom ſome call his Wife, was E“ 
Jieda the Fair, by whom he had 
Prince Edward, who ſucceeded him. 
His third Miſtreſs was put upon him 
inſtead of another whom he delired : 
For accidentally lodging in a Lord's 
Hoyſe near Audb wer, he fell ſo paſ- 
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ſionately in Love with his Daughter 
at firſt Sight, that he order'd her to 
be brought to his Bed without trou- 
bling himſelf to gain her Conſent. 
The Mother hereupon artfully pre- 
vail'd upon one of her Waiting- 
Women to go to the King's Bed in- 
ſtead of her Daughter. In the Morn- 
ing when the Cheat was diſcover'd, 
he was at firſt very much provok' d; 
but reflecting more ſeriouſly on the 
Diſhonour he defign'd his Hoſt, and 
liking the Girl, he forgave the 
Trick, and kept her as his Miſtreſs 
till he married. 

I ſhall conclude with the Story 
of Edgar's Marriage. Hearing that 
Ordgar Earl of Dewonſoire had a 
Daughter named E/fida, eſteem'd 
the greateſt Beauty in England, he 
was reſolv'd to make her his Wife, 
if ſhe anſwer'd the Deſcription, and 
ſent Earl Etheſwold his Favourite to 
bring him an Account. He went 
to the Earl of Dewon's, and upon 
ſeeing the young Lady fell ſo deſpe- 
rately in Love with her, that quite 
neglecting his Maſter, he demanded 
and obtain'd her for himſelf, and 
was privately married to her. At 
his Return to Court, he miſrepre- 
ſented her to the King, telling him 
there was nothing extraordinary in 
her, and that the common Report 
of her Beauty was falfe. This had 
ſuch Weight with the King, that he 
quite laid aſide his Deſign of mar- 
rying her. Ethelwold perceiving the 
King quite cool on the Matter, one 
Day repreſented to him, that tho" 
Elfrida was not fit for a King, yet 
ſhe was ſo great a Fortune, that it 
would be the making of any Subject 
to marry her, and ſo got the King's 
Leave to make her his Wite : Upon 
which he return'd, and ſolemniz'd 
his Marriage publickly. Edgar how- 
ever at length ſuſpected ſome Trea- 
chery, which Suſpicion was Con- 
firmed by her Huſband's keeping 
her at his Country Seat, and never 
bringing 


bringing her to Court: And Ezhel- 
told did not want Enemies, who 
told the King the whole Truth. 
Upon this he reſolv'd to ſee her 
himſelf, and going into thoſe Parts 
where Ethelauald kept her, upon 
ſome Pretence or other, when he 
was near the Place, he told him he 
had a Mind to fee his Wife. Ezhel- 
old was quite confounded at this, 
but could not prevent it. As ſoon 
as the King ſaw her, he found how 
he had been impos'd upon ; he was 
quite enamour'd with her Beauty, and 
reſolv'd to be reveng'd on the perh- 
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dious Earl. | 
was found murder'd in a Wood, | 


and ſome fay the King took him | 


there under Pretence of Hunting, 
and kill'd him with his own Hands. 
However that be, no Inquiry was | 
made after the Murderers, and EA. 
gar ſhortly after was married to EI. 
frida, by whom he left one Son, 
Ethelred, who ſucceeded his Brother 
Edward. | 

Edgar reign'd about 16 Years af. 
ter Edæuy's Death. He dicd in 975, 
the 32d Year of his Age; and Was 
buried at G/aſtenbury. 


HE Security which Edgar en- 
joy'd by Means of his govern- 
ing by the Monks, laſted no longer 
than his Reign. Many of the No- 
bles and great Men were all along 
uneaſy at the King's unbounded Par- 
tiality in their Favour, and the Eyes 
of many more began to be opened, 
and to behold with Impatience the 
Power of the Monks, and the great 
Wealth that was heaped upon them: 
And they thought they had now an 
Opportunity, upon Eagar's Deceaſe, 
to check their Incroachments, and 
reduce them to their primitive State. 
Elfier, Duke of Mercia, ſtruck tlie 
firſt Stroke, by turning the Monks 
out of all the Beneſices in his Pro- 
vince, and reſtoring the Secular 
Prieſts ; and ſome other Lords fol- 
lowed his Example in other Places. 
But the Duke of Eaft-4nglia, and 


attach'd to Dunſtan and his Party. 
The Nobles were even upon the 
Point of coming to Blows in their 
Conteſts about the Monks, and the 
Breach ftill grew wider when they 
came to debate about the Succeſſion 
to the Crown. The Monks and 
their Party were for Edward, Ed- 


ſeveral other great Men, were firmly ' 


EDWARD the Younger, or the Martyr. 


gar's eldeſt Son, now about 14 Years 
old; and the oppoſite Party, pre- 
tending Edward's Mother was never 
lawfully married to Edgar, were for 
Ethclred, who was about eight Years 
of Age, and whoſe Mother E1\ida 
was living. The true Reaion was, that 
he was under her Government, and 
they knew ſhe was no Friend to the 
Monks. 

In the mean Time, Dunſtan fear- 
ing to be out-voted, taking Advan- 
tage of the Favour of the People, 
who had an high Opinion of his 
ganctity, riſes on a ſudden, and leads 
Prince Eaward by the Hand towards 
the Church, follow'd by the other 
Biſhops and a great Crowd; and 
being come there anoints him Kang. 
The Nobles murmur'd at this, but 
ſeeing he had the People to back 
him, were forc'd to acquieſce. 

Dunſtan immediately aſſumꝭd the 
Regency, and labour'd all he could 
to keep the Monks in the Benefices ; 
but met with great Oppoſition, and 
perhaps all his Endeavours would 
have fail'd, if by Means of pre- 
tended Miracles he had not made 
the People believe that Heaven ap- 
pear'd in his Favour. He conven'd 

ſeveral 


Soon after Ethelwold F | þ 
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ſeveral Councils on this Affair, and 


in all of them the Monks were in 


Danger of loſing their Cauſe; but a 
Miracle ſet all to rights again. In 
one of theſe Councils a Crucifiæx ut- 
ter'd aloud theſe Words, It an' t be 


fo, it ſhan't be ſo: You have judg'd 


avell hitherto, and it would be aurong 
to change. But the People m_ 
told, that all this was Artifice, an 

that a Man was plac'd behind the 
Wall, who thro' a Trunk ſpoke 
theſe Words ; another Council was 
conven'd at Calze in Niliſhire, where 
again it was hike to go againſt the 
Monks: But whilſt they were warm- 
ly debating on both Sides, the Floor 
of the Room where they ſate broke 
down, and kill'd ſome and bruis'd 
others. Dunſtan alone remain'd ſafe 
in his Chair, which was plac'd on 
the only Beam that did not give 
Way. After this Accident the Monks 
were left unmoleſted in their Bene- 
fices : Tho' ſome will have it to be 
a vile Contrivance, becauſe the King, 
they ſay, was prevented by Dun- 


lan from being there, who us'd to 
be preſent at all ſuch Aſſemblies. 
King Edward, after he had reign- 


ed little more than three Years, came 
to a tragical End, in 979, after the 
following Manner. As he was one 
Day returning from Hunting, and 


came near Corfe-Caftle, in the e of 


Purbeck in Dorſethhire, where his 
Step. Mother E/frida and her Son 
Ethelred reſided, he rode off from 
his Company to give her a Viſit. 
E//rida being inform'd the King was 
at the Gate, ran to receive him, 
and preſs'd him to alight. As he 
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only deſign'd to pay his Reſpects to 
her as he paſs'd by, he deſir d only 
a Glaſs of Wine to drink her Health ; 
which being brought to him as he ſate 
on his Horle, the innocent King no 
{ooner lifted the Glaſs to his Mouth, 
but a Villain, at the private Inſtiga- 
tion of the cruel Queen, ſtabb'd him 
in the Back with a Dagger. Some 
ſay he fell from his Horſe, and was 
inſtantly diſpatch'd by the ſame Ruf- 
han : Others, that finding himſelf 
wounded, he ſet Spurs to his Horſe, 
and rode till he was out of Sight; 
but fainting thro* Loſs of Blood, he 
fell at laſt, and his Foot hanging in 
the Stirrup, he was dragg'd a great 
Way thro* Fields and Woods, till 
his Horſe ſtopp'd at a poor blind 
Woman's Door. His dead Body 
was afterwards found, and carried to 
Warham, and from thence remov'd 
to Sh:f2/oury Monaſtery, where many 
Miracles were ſaid to be wrought 
at his Tomb, as was commonly the 
Caſe with thoſe who were in the 
good Graces of the Monks; on 
which Account alone it muft be that 
King Edward was honour'd with 
the Title not only of Saint but 
Martyr. 

 Elfrida, to atone for her Crime, 
built a Nunnery at Ambre/cury in 
Wilthire, and another at I Horbell 
near Andower ; in which laſt ſhe ſhut 
herſelf up to do Penance as long as 
ſhe liv'd, and is ſaid often to have 
cover'd herſelf all over with little 
Croſſes, to keep off the Devil, whom 
ſhe had Reaſon enough to be a- 
fraid of. 


ETHELRED II. 


HIS Prince being now the 
only one that was left of the 
Royal Family, Dunſi an could not 
retale to crown him, how much ſo- 


ever he was againſt it; tho” at the 
ſame Time, if we may believe ſome 
Writers, he foretold the Calamities 
the Nation would be expos'd to 

during 


46 
during his Reign. He was now a- 
bout 12 Years old, and the People 
flatter d themſelves they ſhould be 
very happy under his Government : 
But they ſoon found themſelves diſ- 
appointed ; for perhaps no Reign 
was ever fuller of Troubles from the 
Beginning to the End of it, than 
that of Ethelred's, who ſhew'd him- 
ſelf throughout to be an exceeding 
weak, impolitick, cowardly, and ex- 
treamly avaricious Prince. If he had 
been of another Temper, the Miſe- 
ries of England might probably have 
been prevented, or at leaſt would 
not have got to ſo terrible a Head, 
as it will appear they did. 

The Kingdom had been diſturb'd 
by no Invaſion from the Danes for 
50 or 60 Years, and thoſe who were 
ſettled here had for a long Time 
iv'd quiet and peaceable, as if they 
had made but one People with the 
Engliſh. But ſoon after Eshelred's 
Acceſſion, the foreign Danes renew'd 
their Attacks, and the others ſhew*d 
themſelves but too ready to join 
them. 

In 981, the piratical Danes ar- 
riv'd at Southampton with ſeven Ships, 
plunder'd that Town, and the Coun- 
try round, and then proceeded to ra- 
vage Cornwall in the ſame Manner. 
The ſame Year another Band arriv'd 
at Purtland, and committed the like 
Deraſtations. Several other Deſcents 
they made in different Parts of the 
Kingdom, with now and then a lit- 
tle Intermiſſion, for ten Years toge- 
ther, and nothing was to be ſeen . 


Plunderings, Conflagrations, Murders, 


and all the Miſery 1maginable. 
During this 'Time the Credit and 

Intereſt of the Monks went down 

apace. The People began to won- 


der, that they who could do ſo many 


Miracles (as they pretended) on their 
own private Account, could not by 
their Merits and Prayers prevent the 
Calamities of the Nation. Ezhelred 
ſhew'd them no Manner of Reſpect. 
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The three Biſhops, their Patrons, 


formerly mention'd, were taken off 


by Death ; the chief of whom was 
Dunſtan, of whom ſo much has been 
ſaid, who died in 990. His Credit 
had been vaſtly funk, and 'twas 
thought his Regret at not having 
the ſame Deference paid him as for- 
merly, tended to ſhorten his Days. 
Theſe and other Circumitances con 
curring, particularly the Peoples 
Minds being taken up with the con- 
tinual Invations of the Danes, put 
an entire End to the Quarrel be- 
tween the Monks and the Secula 
Prieſts, 

After about two Years Reſpite, in 
991, the Danes renew'd their Inva- 
ſions, a great Body of Troops land. 
ing at Gipfwick (now {pſewich ) in 
Suffolk, under two Dani Generals, 
Juſtin and Guthmund ; who having 
defeated Brithnoth, Duke of EA.: 
Anglia, who march'd againſt them, 
penetrated farther into the Country, 
and made terrible Havock. Ech 
red being not in a Condition to op- 
pole them, bought them off with 
10,000/., In 993, another Fleet of 
Danes ſail'd up the Humber, Who 
landing on the North-ſide, commit- | 
ted terrible Ravages upon the Eug- 
li in thoſe Parts. Etzhelred tent an 
Army againſt them, and impolitick- 
ly gave the Command of it to three 
Earls of Daniſb Extraction, who upon 
Sight of the Enemy, whether thro' 
Treachery, or otherwiſe, ſhamefully 
turn'd their Backs, and fled. 

The next Year, Screyn King ot 
Denmark, and Olaus or Olaf King 
of Norway, invaded England. I hey 
came up the Thames, and after an 
unſucceſsful Attempt upon Londer, 
plunder'd Kent, Hamgſbire and Su/- 
ſex. Ethelred, who hed neither Con- 
duct nor Courage, oblig'd himſelf to 
pay them 16,000/. on Condition 
they left the Kingdom. Upon this 
the two Kings return'd home. Olaus, 
before his Departure, was i 
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and took an Oath never to moleſt 
England more, which he faithfully 
obſerv'd. But Sweyn return'd about 


three Years after, enter'd the Severn, 


and landing committed greater De- 
vaſtations than he had done before. 
He would have proceeded farther, 
if he had not been luckily call'd off 
to aſſiſt Richard II. Duke of Nor- 
mandy againſt the King of France. 
But this was but a ſhort Reprieve for 
England: For in the Year 1001, 
the Danes return'd again, ravag'd 
Comvall, and took Exeter, got Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the e of Wight, Hamp- 
fire, and Dorſet/hire, and made con- 
tinual Incurhons into the neighbour- 
ing Counties. The Euglie Forces 
were conſtantly defeated, and the 
King was ſo terrify'd that he durſt 
not be preſent at any of the Battles. 
In fine, ſeeing no other Way to get 
rid of his Enemies, he agreed to 
pay them zo, ooo. which was le- 
vy'd by way of Tax, and call'd 

Danegeid, and was the firſt Land- 
Tax in England. Upon this the 
Danes ceas'd their Ravages, and moſt 
of them return'd home; but as a great 
many of them, liking the Country, 
ſtaid behind, and England was well 
ſtock'd with them before, they be- 
gan now to take upon themſelves and 
comineer over the Exgliſb, who were 
perpetually in dread of new Inva- 
ons. They liv'd in Eaſe and Plea- 
ſure, whilſt the poor Engliſb were 
forc'd to labour and toil to ſatisfy 
their Demands. Hence they gave 
them the Name of Lord-Danes, and 
to this Day, in ſome Parts of Eng- 
land, a rich, idle, imperious Man is 
call'd in Deriſion a Lurdane. 

_ Ethelred having married Emma, 
Siſter to the Duke* of Normandy, 
and depending upon his Aſſiſtance 
whenever he ſhould have Occaſion, 
relolv'd now upon an Expedient 
which in the End compleated the 
Ruin of England. This was a ge- 
neral Maſſacre of the Danes, He 
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privately ſent Orders to all Parts of 
the Kingdom for this Purpoſe, which 
were executed with ſuch Fury, that 
in one Day, wiz. Now. 13, 1002. 
all the Danes were ſlain with moſt 
horrid Cruelty and Barbarity : Tho? 
ſome think, thar by a// the Danes, 
are meant only thoſe lately ſettled in 
England, and diſpers'd in Veſſeæ and 
Mercia. The Cruelties exercis'd in 
this Maſſacre are too ſhocking to be 
related. Among many others, we 
are told, that the Dan; Women 
were put in Holes in the Ground as 
deep as their Waiſts, and then had 
their Breaſts torn off by Maſtiff 
Dogs. King Sweyr's Siſter, who 
was a Chriſtian, and married to a 
noble Dane who had been ſettled 
ſome Time in England, fell among 
the reſt. Ethelred was ſo cruel as 
to have her beheaded, after he had 
order'd her Children to be kill'd be- 
fore her Face. She was a Lady of 
excellent Qualities, and had been an 
Inftrument in making Peace between 
the Engliſb and Danes. The bar- 
barous Treatment of this Princeſs 
was ſeverely reveng'd by her Bro- 
ther, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 

For Sau was no ſooner inform'd 
of this bloody Tragedy, and the cruel 
Murder of his Silter, but he ſolemn- 
ly ſwore he would never reſt till he 
had revenge'd io monſtrous an Out- 
rage. He now therefore comes not 


for the ſake of Plunder, as before, 


but to deſtroy the whole Country 
with Fire and Sword, Having e- 
quipp'd a Fleet of zoo Sail, he 
landed in Cornwall with a powerful 
Army, march'd to Exeter, and ha- 
ving put the Inhabitants to the Sword, 
reduc'd it to Aſhes. Erhelred, who 
was betray'd on all Hands, impru- 
dently gave the Command of his Ar- 
my to the Duke of Mercia, whom 
he had formerly baniſh'd, and whoſe 
Sons Eyes he had order'd to be put 
out ; and he in Revenge betray'd ut 
to the Dane: as ſoon as he came in 

Sight 
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48 
Sight of them. The following Sprin 
Sabeyn landed in Eaft- Anglia, an 
took and burnt Norwich and Thet- 


ford. Soon after he engag'd U//%e- 


tel, Duke of Eaft- Anglia, the faith- 
fulleſt and braveſt of all Ezhelred's 
Subjects, and entirely defeated him, 
tho with great Loſs on his own 
Side. 

In 1005 there was a Famine in 
England, which tho? a terrible Cala- 
mity prov'd of ſome Advantage to 
the Englii/h ; for it occaſion'd Sweyrn 
to return to Denmark for Want of 
neceſſary Subliſtence. But as ſoon as 
it was over, another Dani Fleet 
arrived at Sandwich, and Erhel- 
red bought them off with another 
30,000/. Shortly after, the King 
married his Daughter to Edrick Stre- 
en, whom he had lately made Duke 
of Mercia, who on all Occaſions 
ſhew'd himſelf a Traytor fold to the 
Danes. In 1008 Ethelred fitted out 
a noble Fleet, to ſecure the Kingdom 
from the Dani/h Invaſtons : But it 
all came to nothing thro' a private 
Quarrel of the Admiral, and Diſſen- 
fions among the Officers. The next 
Spring two Dani/h Fleets arriv'd in 
England, one under Turkil, another 
under Heming and Anlaff. Whilſt 
they were ravaging Kent, Ethelred 
drew an Army together to oppoſe 
them; but thro' the Treachery of 
Edrick ſuffer d them to paſs by him 
with their Plunder unmoleſted. Short- 
ly after they became Maſters of Ea/t- 
Anglia, almoſt all Nee, and ſeve- 
ral Counties in other Parts. In 1012 


they plunder'd and burnt Canterbury, 


flew 4/phage the Archbiſhop, and 
put the Monks of St. Auguſlin and 
the Burghers under a Decimation, 
killing nine Parts in ten. At laſt it 
was agreed on by the King and his 
Nobles to bribe them with 40,000 /. 
to go off with their Booty. But the 
next Year Sab return'd, enter'd 
the Huber with a 2 Fleet, 
and made himſelf Maſter of all the 
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Ethelred had ſhut himſelf up in Loy. 


| 
p 


bo... "Y 


Counties North of Watling- Hr. 


don, and Sweyn leaving his Son Ca. 


nute to take care of the conquer d 


Counties, was advancing to lay Siege 
to it; which Ethelred being informd 


of, left the Kingdom, and retir'd in- 
to Normandy with his whole Family: 
Upon which the Londoners ſubmitted. 

The whole Kingdom being now 
ſubdu'd, Swweyn was proclaim'd King 
of England without any Oppoſition. 


The firſt Thing he did was to lay a 


moſt heavy Tax on the Nation for 
paying the Daniſh fg, > He 
reign'd not quite a Year, but died 
ſuddenly in 1014. His Reign being 
ſo very ſhort, and perhaps his being 
never crown'd, are the Reaſons why 
moſt Hiſtorians have not rank'd him 
among the Kings of England. 

Upon Sweyn's Death, the Danes 
proclaim'd his Son Canute King of 
England; but the Engliſb recall'd 
Ethelred, receiv'd him with greit 
Demonſtrations of Joy, and renew'd 
their Oath of Allegiance to him. 
He made them very fair Promiſes to 
govern better than heretofore ; but 
it ſoon appear'd he was not at all 
chang'd. The Engli/h flock'd to 
him from all Parts, ſo that he ſoon 
found himſelf at the Head of a nu- 
merous Army; but he mi de no bet- 
ter Uſe of it than he had done be- 
fore. As for Canute, he on a fud- 
den embark'd his Troops, and ſail'd 
tor Denmark, to aſſert his Right to 
that Crown, which his younger Bro- 
ther Harold had uſurp'd: But before 
he departed, he order'd the Hands 
and Feet of the Hoſtages, which his 
Father had receiv'd, to be cut off, 
and left them in that mangled Con- 
dition on the Shore. 

In the mean Time Ethelred go— 
vern'd as bad as ever, and his Peo- 
ple loſt all Hopes of him. And to 
compleat their Misfortunes, Canute 
having ſettled Affairs in Denmart, 


return d. in about a Lear, and landed 
With 


Brother - in- Law) Edrick commanded 


; he Army againſt him; but Eamund 


Soon found he was abus'd by that 
Traytor, who in a little Time open- 
Ay declar'd for Canute, and carried 
of with him a conſiderable Body of 
Troops, and 40 — 6 Canute upon 
this ſoon made himſelf Maſter of all 


& 


Mercia, and reſolv'd to attack Erhel- 
red in Weſſex 3 and as Edrick had 
lily inſtill'd into the Merci ans in the 
Engliſs Army, that it was a Sin to 
fight againſt a Prince who was in 
Poſſeſſion of their Country, all that 
Edmund could bring them to was to 
fight under Ethelred in Perſon, but 
not under any other General. EA. 
mund labour d with all his Might to 
perſuade his Father to head the Ar- 
my, but all in vain, upon which the 
Mercians quitted it. After which 
Canute became Maſter of ſeveral 
Counties in Wefſex; and Edmund 
perceiving he was not in a Condi- 
tion to ſtop his Progreſs, march'd 
Into the North to join Uthred, Earl 
bf Northumberland. Canute follow'd 


il. _ 
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eich a numerous Army at Sandwich. 
> Edmund, the King's eldeſt Son, a 
prince of noble Qualities, and his 


him with all Expedition, and upon 
his coming up Uthred ſubmitted to 
him, but did not long ſurvive his 
Perfidy ; for Canute thinking him 
not to be truſted, who chang'd Sides 
only by Compulſion, caus'd him to 
be put to Death, and promoted E- 
drict a Daniſh Lord in his Room. 

Ethelred died in 1016, in the goth 
Year of his Age; after a moſt inglo- 
rious and miſerable Reign of 37 
Years, and was buried in St. Paul's 
Church at London, Hiſtorians give 
him the Surname of The Unread. 
Some think he was not ſo bad in 
himſelf as he ſeems to be, but that 
his Miſconduct was owing to his be- 
ing impos'd upon by the Traitors 
about him, particularly Edick, Tis 
certain he made fome good Laws, 
which are ſtill extant ; and that when 
he found a certain Judge, whom he 
had a great Affection = guilty of 
Injuſtice, he turn'd him out of his 
Office. He had two Sons, beſides 
Edmund, and three Daughters, by 
his firſt Wife Elzgira ; and by Emma 
of Normandy, Alfred and Edward, af 
terwards King Edward the Confeſſor, 
and a Daughter nam'd Goda. 
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| O Prince ever came to the 
N Crown in more diſtracted and 

oubleſome Times than Edmund, and 
if we conſider his noble Qualities and 
generous Diſpoſition, none ſeems to 
have been more worthy of a better 
Fate. Upon his Father's Death, the 
City of London and all the Lords 
that were there proclaim'd him King 
of England, whilſt the Danes and all 
the Places in their Poſſeſſion declar'd 


for Canute ; but as the Engliſh that 


Were among them ſubmitted to him 


dnly thro Compulſion, a great many 
of them came over to Edmund, and 
8 * the two contending Parties became 
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more on a Level. Canute's firſt At- 


tempt was upon London, as being 
Edmund's chief Support, which he 
beſieg'd three Times, but without 
Succeſs. Before the laſt of theſe 
Sieges a great Battle was fought, in 
which both Kings eminently diſ- 
play'd their Courage and Conduct, 
and the two Armies parted at laſt 
with equal Loſs on both Sides; tho' 
the Engliſb were in danger of * 
worſted by a Stratagem of the falſe 
Edrick, who was now on the Side 
of the Danes. He cut off the Head of 
a Soldier, who reſembled Edmund, 
held it UP on the Top of his Lance 

in 
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50 
in Sight of the Engliſs, and cry'd 
out, Fly, fly, you Scoundrels, behold 
the Head of your King in whom you 
truſt. This would infallibly have 
occaſion'd their Defeat, if Edmund 
had not ſhewn himſelf with his Hel- 
met off, and fo reviv'd the Courage 
of his Soldiers, which by Edrick's 
Artifice began to droop. The Bat- 
tle laſted till Night, and Edmund 
prepar'd to renew it the next Morn- 
ing; but Canute march'd off in the 
Night, and went and beſieg'd Lon- 
don a third Time, as has been men- 
tion'd. According to Milton, the 
Battle continued two whole Days. 
It was fought at Sceorſtan, which 
Cambacn takes to be Sher/ton in M ili- 


ſhire ; but others ſuppoſe it to be the 


Place where four Stones part the 
Counties of Oxford, Glouceſter, Nor- 
ceſter, and Warawick, and are call'd 
Shireftones. 

There is great Confuſion in the 
Englih Hiſtory with regard to the 
Particulars of the War between Ed. 
mund and Canute. Thus much is 
certain, that five pitch'd Battles were 
fought with various Succeſs, one of 
which had undoubtedly been fatal to 
the Dancs, had it not been for the 
treacherous Advice of Ei, who 
by the moſt ſolemn Oaths and Pro- 
teſtations of Fidelity for the future, 
had reconcil'd himſelf to the genc- 


rous Edmund, on purpoſe to betray. 


him. He perſuaded Edmund not to 
purſue th: Danes who were retreat- 
ing in Dijorder, leſt they ſhould ral- 


ly again, and ſnatch the Victory out 


of his Hands. In the laſt Battle at 
Afandun, now Aſbdown in EHx, this 
baſe Traytor deſerted his Poſt, and 
again went ov2r to the Dance, with 
the Forces he commanded ; which 
put the Zng/i4 into ſuch a Conſter- 
nation, that they threw down their 
Arms and fied. 

Canute now thought his Work 
was done, and that the Erg/:74 would 
never be able to make Head againſt 
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him more. But as Edmund had the 
Hearts of his Subjects, particularly 
the Londoners, and he was not of 2 
Temper to let his Courage ſink, he 
ſoon drew together a more powerful 
Army than before, and march'd to- 
wards G/oucefter in queſt of the Ene. 
my; which Canute being inform'd 
of advanc'd towards him in order ty 
ive him Battle. The two King 
ood in View of each other tf: 
ſome Time at the Head of their re- 
ſpective Forces, both dreading the 
Event of that important Day. At lat 
Edmund, who beſides his couragiou 
Soul, was of great bodily Strength, 
and thence call'd /ron/ide, propos d 
to Canute, that in order to prevent 
the Effuſion of ſo much Blood as wa; 
going to be ſpilt, they two ſhoull 
decide the Quarrel by fingle Com. 
bat. Some ſay the Duel was aQtually 
fought in Sight of both Armies, and 
laſted a good while without either'; 
having the Advantage of the other, 
till the two Kings embrac'd one an. 
other, and agreed upon the Spot t0 
divide the Kingdom between them. |. 
But according to others, Canute re. 
fus'd the Challenge, alledging tha 
tho' he was not inferior to his Ad. 
verſary in Courage, yet being wen 
in Body and ſmall of Stature, be 
would not engage on ſo unequl} 
Terms; and propos'd to refer Mat | 
ters to the chief Officers. of the tut 
Armies. 'T he Circumſtances of thi} 
Fact are, after all, very uncertzin.| 
However, the Reſult was, that Plen: 
potentiaries were appointed on botl} 
Sides, who met in the e of Any} 
in the Severn, near Glouceſter, anc 
quickly concluded a Peace by the 
Partition of the Kingdom; Emu 
to have HSH, i. e. all South of 
the Thames, with London, and Pt 
of the ancient Kingdom of He 
and Canute to have Mercia, N 
thumberland, and Eaft- Anglia. 
The valiant, prudent and gene. 
rous King Edumund enjoy'd my 8 
al 
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Share long. For the Villain Edrick, 
Duke of Mercia, his Brother-in- 
Law, fearing the Union of the two 


Kings might prove deſtructive to 
him, being conſcious what a falſe 
4 Traytor he had been, hir'd tWẽ O 
Ruffans, who were of the King's 
* Houſhould, to murder him, who, 
tis ſaid, ſtabb'd him with a ſharp 


piece of Iron, as he was eaſing Na- 
ture. Some indeed ſay he was diſ- 
| patch'd by Poiſon, and others that 
he was kill'd by an Arrow fhot from 
an Image made for that Purpoſe, 
which diſcharg'd itſelf on the King's 
touching it; and the Saxon Annals 
 fay only, that he died ſuddenly. So 
that the Manner of his being taken 
off is ſomewhat uncertain, tho” tis 
generally agreed, that it was by E- 
drick's Means, and ſome ſay he em- 
ploy'd his own Son for that execra- 
ble Purpoſe. Thus fell this brave 
Prince, when he had not reign'd quite 
à Year, but in that ſhort Jime gave 
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51 
frequent Proofs of his excellent and 
noble Qualities. He left two Sons, 
Edmund and Edward, by his Wite 


 Alvithr, and a natural Son nam'd 


Edwcy. He was buried at Glaſten- 
bury, and with him the Saxon Mo- 
narchy in England in a Manner end- 
ed, having laſted 190 Years from 
Egbert's Eftabliſhment, 432 from the 
Founding of the Heptarchy, and 568 
from the Arrival of Hengi/t. 

The wicked Edrick haited to tell 
Canute the Service he had done him. 
But that Prince had the greateſt Ab- 
horrence of ſo barbarous an Action, 
tho' he diſſembled it for the preſent, 
and promis'd to advance Edrick a- 
bowe all the Peers of the Realm. He 
was as good as his Word, tho' not 
in the Manner the vile Wretch un- 
derſtood it: For not long aiter, he 
order'd him to be beheaded, his Bo- 
dy to be thrown into the 7 hazmes, 
and his Head to be fix'd on the 
higheſt Gate in Landen. 
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CANUTE 


D ANUTE, or Cuute, who 
was already in Poſſeſ- 
Ay ſion of half England, 
upon Edmund's Death, 
SSA) thro' Policy, and the 
Fears of the Englih, who dreaded 
the Renewal of the War, eaſily be- 
came Maſter of the Whole, not pro- 
perly by Force of Arms, but by ex- 
torting the Conſent of the Nobles, 
who plainly ſaw, that if they re- 
fus'd, the War would be kindled 
afreſh. Edmund left two Sons, but 
they were very young, and his two 
Brothers were in Normandy, who had 
no Thoughts of obtaining the Crown 
of Neſex; and beſides, Canute's Pre- 
tence was, that in the Treaty of Al- 
ney, the Agreement was, that the 
Survivor of the two Kings ſhould 
ſucceed the other. However that 
was, the A/embly-General he had 
conven'd in Weſſex, knowing he 
was in a Condition to aſſert his 
Claim, at laſt yielded; and ſo Ca- 
mute was acknowledg'd and pro- 
of all England, in 


claim'd Kin 
1017, and all the Lords, both Exg- 
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the Great. 


liſh and Danes, ſwore Allegiance to 
him. After his Coronation, he di- 
vided England into four Parts or Go. 
vernments, Mercia, Northumberland, 
Eaft- Anglia and Weſſex. Over the 
three former he appointed Dukes or 
Earls, and the laſt he govern'd by 
himſelf. | 

As he knew upon what Motive F 
the Engh/p receiv'd him for their 
Sovereign, the Beginning of his 
Reign was employ'd in fixing him- 
ſelf more ſecurely on the Throne. 
His firſt Project for this Purpoſe wa 
very laudable, which was to gain Þ 
the Affections of his new Subjech. 
To this End, that Juſtice might be 
the more impartially adminiſter d, 
he declar'd, that for the future no 
Diſtinction ſhould be made between 
the Engliſ and Danes: And then 
by an Edict he order'd, that ever) 
County ſhould be govern'd by tht 
fame Laws, as in the Time of tht 
Saxon Kings; excepting however ti 
Northern Counties, whoſe Inhabi. 
tants were almoſt all Danes, and had 


particular Laws of their own. 1 | 
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the fame Time he denounc'd the ſe- of his own Siſters ; which Propoſals 
vereſt Puniſhments againſt Malefac- were accepted, and Emma became 
tors, of what Nation ſoever, with- once more Queen of England. But 
© out Reſpect of Perſons. The Effect if ſhe was pleas'd, her two Sons 
of theſe wiſe Regulations was, that were no leſs diſguſted at this Mar- 
© the People thought themſelves hap- riage. Edward in particular never 

* py under fo juſt and equitable a forgave her for becoming the Wife 
prince. of her firſt Huſband's mortal Ene- 
Illis other Project was not quite ſo my: And her conſenting by the Mar- 
: laudable, which was to get rid of riage Articles, that 14 Succeſſion 

* thoſe who gave him moſt Uneaſi - ſhould be ſettled on the Heirs of her 
* neſs, eſpecially the Sons and Bro- Body by Cane, highly incens'd 
* thers of the late King. Edmund's them both. After this, Canute ei- 
tio Sons he ſent into Denmark, un- ther baniſh'd or put to Death ſome 
der the Pretence of travelling, com- great Lords he was jealous of, a- 
mitting them to one of his Domeſ- mong the reſt Edrick Streon, in diſ- 
* * ticks; tho' his real Deſign was to patching whom he however did an 
get them the more eaſily diſpatch d. Act of Juſtice, which was very a- 
| "of he Perſon who had the Charge of greeable to the Exgliſb. 
them, being mov'd with Compaſſion, England was now in profound 
inſtead of carrying them to Den- Tranquillity, and Canute being ſe- 
mark, convey'd' them to the King of cure in the Affections of his Sub- 
' © Saveden, who, tho" he receiv'd them jects, in 1019, went over to Den- 
very civilly, yet fearing to break mark to quell the Vandals who were 
with Canute, ſent them to the King at War with the Danes, which having 
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* of Hungary, who took care of their happily effected he return'd to Eng- 
" © Education, and at length gave one land. This Succeſs was chiefly ow- 
/ 8 of his Daughters in Marriage to Ed. ing to Goodwin, whom Canute for 


mund the eldeſt, who died ſoon af- that Reaſon created Earl of Kt, 
ter, and to Edward he gave his and who became at * 2 one of 

* Siſter- in-Law Agatha, Daughter of the greateſt Lords in Exgland. 
the Emperor Henry II. by whom he In 1025, Camte undertook an- 
heir had five Children, Edgar Atheling, other Expedition againſt the Swedes, 
1 Margaret and Chriſtian, and two who had invaded Denmark ; which 
that died in Hungary. King Ed. prov'd not very ſucceſsful : But two 


um- * mund had a Brother, who was yet Years after, he made himſelf ample 
one. in England, nam'd Edwy ; and him amends by getting an entire Poſleſ- 
* Canute baniſh'd, but ſoon after re- ſion of Norway, of which he was 


A WW. calling him, under Pretence of being crown'd King. 
| nb reconcil'd, he got him dilpatch d Being now Maſter of three King- 
t out of the Way. He would have doms, and his Ambition pretty well 


er'd, deen glad to have got rid of Alfred ſatisfy d, he from this Time addict- 
e 0 and Eduard, who were in Norman- ed himſelf wholly to Acts of Devo- 
we & with their Mother Emma, but tion, abandoning all Thoughts of 
then was at a Loſs how to get them out warlike Affairs. By Acts of Devo- 
me of the Hands of Duke Richard their tion are here meant, according to 


© the Uncle. However, to bring that the Cuſtom of thoſe 'Times, the 
| 4 Prince over to his Intereſt, he de- founding, enriching and endowing 
r t manded in Marriage his Siſter En- of Monaſteries and Churches, which 
. King Ethelred's Widow, and was the Way for Kings and great 
mM offer d him at the ſame Time one Men to atone for Murder, Uſurpa- 
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tion, and all Manner of Crimes. He 
particularly built a ſtately Church 
over the Grave of St. Edmund the 
Enoft- Anglian King, who was kill'd 
by the Danes, and very much en- 
larg'd the Town, call'd St. Edmumnd/- 
bury from this Saint. He alſo en- 


- Jarg'd the Building and increas'd the 


Revenues of the Monaſtery there, 
which became one of the fineſt and 
richeſt in the Kingdom. He like- 
wiſe founded the noted Abbey of 
St. Bennet's in Holme in Norfolk, and 
gave ſeveral other Teſtimonies of 
this kind of Devotion. 

In 1031 he took a Journey to 
Rome, where he made large Preſents 


to the Churches, and confirm'd all 


his Predeceſſors had done both for 
the Church of Rome and the Engl: 
College. He obtain'd alſo ſeveral 
Privileges for the Erg/:/> Churches, 
and certain Privileges and Immuni- 
ties for Engliſb Pilgrims and Travel- 
lers, as they paſs'd thro' /taly, Ger- 
many and France: Which done, he 
return'd to England, having firſt 
given a * Account of theſe Mat- 
ters in a Letter from Rome to the 
Aſjembly-General of the Nation, in 
which he expreſſes much Piety, and 
2 firm Reſolution to govern by the 
moſt exact Rules of Juſtice, deſiring 
his Nobles to aſſiſt him in this good 
Deſign. And indeed this muſt be 
ſaid of him, that however unjuſti- 
fhably he made his Way to the 
Throne, after he was firmly ſettled 
on it, he gave daily Marks of juſ- 
tice, Equity and Moderation, the 
Effect of which was the univerſal 


— 


Love of his Subjects, and a high 
Eſteem amongſt Foreigners. 227 
But the beſt Expreſſion of his Pie. 
ty, as well as good Senſe, is ſtill be. 
hind, if we regard the former Part 
of the Story, which is this: That 
as he was walking by the Sea-fide at | 
Southampton, and his Flatterers were | 
extolling him to the Skies, and even 
comparing him with God himſelf, 
he, to convince them of their Fol!; 
and Impiety, caus'd a Chair to be 
brought him, and ſeating himſelf 
where the Tide was about to flow, 
he turn'd himſelf to the Sea, and 
ſaid, O Sca, thou art under my Ju- 
riſdiction, and the Land where I it | 
is mine: I command thee to come m 
farther, nor to preſume to wet thy $1. | 
vereign's Feet. But the Tide coming 
on as uſual, he from thence took | 
Occaſion to let his baſe Flatterers | 
know, that none but the King of | 
Heaven, whom the Sea and Land 
obey, deſerv'd the Titles they impi- | 
ouſly beftow'd on him. After which, 
it is ſaid, he would never wear his 
Crown, but caus'd it to be put upon 
the Head of a Crucifix at Vincheſter. 
Canute died in the 19th Year of his 
Reign, A. D. 1036, and was buried 
in the old Monaſtery in Wincheſter. F 
He left three Sons, to whom, as 
ſome ſay, he bequeath'd his three 
Kingdoms by Will; but that is dil- Þ 
puted. However, Sweyn had Ner- 
way ; Hareld, England; and Hard F 
canute, Denmark. Gunilda his Daugh- Þ 
ter was married to the Emperor 
Henry IV. 


HAROLD, ſurnam'd HaREFOOT. 


PON Canes Death, there 
was a great Diſpute about the 
ucceſhon. The Exgliſb were for 
Hardicanute, who was born in Eng- 


land, of Queen Emma, and alledg'd 


ſaid, to 


the Marriage Articles above met: 
tion'd in his Favour ; but the Dane 
were for Harold, tho' a Foreigner 
and illegitimate, reſolving, as 'tis 

Rand by Canute's Will Ha- 
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1214 had this Advantage above Har- 
dicanete, that he was in England 


and was of Age to govern ; whereas 
the other was in Denmark, and but 
. is or 16 Years old. Nevertheleſs 
Ha 


rold might have miſs'd of the 


* Crown, if he had not preſently ſeiz'd 
upon the Treaſure his Father had 
laid up at Winche/ter. This enabled 
* him to gain over ſeveral of his Op- 


poſers, and at a General Aſſembly 
of the whole Nation, held in Me-- 


cia, viz. at Oxford, having got a 


Majority of Voices, he was pro- 
claim'd King of England. 
In the mean Time, the Vt 


| Saxons returning home diſſatisſied 
with this Choice, Hardicanute was, 


by the Management of Earl Good- 
win, proclaim'd King of Weſex, 
without any farther interfering with 
what had been done in Mercia. By 


er now we are to underſtand all 
* the Country South of the Thames, 


and by Mercia all North of it ; and 
as in the former there were more 


| Engliſh than Dunes, fo in the latter 
there were more Danes than Engliſb; 
and Mee was by far the more po- 
pulous of the two, tho' the other 


was of much larger Extent: This 


Equilibrium of the two Parties was 
what preſerv'd the Nation in Peace, 
in the Midſt of this Diſſenſion. 


In Hardicanute's Abſence, Good. 
aui manag'd all in Vece, indepen- 
dent of the Queen-Mother, whom 
the Engl/b had no Affection for. 
And Harold ſeeing he could not ob- 
tam his End by Force of Arms, en- 
deavour'd by underhand Means to 
bring over Goodwin to his Side. Io 
effect this be is ſaid to have promis'd 
the Earl to marry his Daughter. 
However that be, Goodwin on a ſud- 
den became his Friend, :nd under 
Pretence that Hardicanute neglected 
to come into England, got Haro! to 
be acknowledo'd King of Lc 
With all the Fuſe imaginable ; and 


now he was in reality King of all 


E 0 ud, 


_ Emma was ſufficiently mor- 
tify d at theſe Proceedings, and now 
quite deſpairing of ever being able 
to recover the Crown for her Son 
Hardicanute, ſhe ſorm'd a Deſign of 
ſetting one of her Sons by Ethelred 
on the Throne. To this End, after 
having diſſembled in ſuch a Manner 
as to make it be believ'd, as ſhe 
thought, that ſhe was quite eaſy, 
and would no more concern herlelf 
in publick Affairs, ſhe got Leave of 
Harold to fend for her two Sons 
Alfred and Edward out of Norman- 
dy, pretending only that her mother- 
ly Affection made her deſirous to ſee 
them, after having been ſeparated 
from them for ſo long a Time ; but 
in reality her Deſign was, that, as 
ſhe knew they were greatly belov'd 
by the Erg/i/, they might by being 
on the Spot form a Party for them- 
ſelves. The two Princes ſoon ar- 
riv'd under Pretence only of paying 
a Viſit to their Mother. But the ſa- 
gacious Earl Goodwin eaſily ſmelt 
out the real Deſign, and acquainted 
Harold with it, who was ſufficiently 
alarm'd ; but Goodwin - repreſented 
to him how eaſy it was to cruſh this 
Conſpiracy whilſt it was as yet but 
in Embrio, and advis'd the ma- 
raging. Matters ſo as to get the 
young Princes into their Hands, and 
then to make them away. Harelad 
approv'd of this Project, and in his 
Turn having difſembled his Suſpi- 
cion of the Queen's Deſigns for 
{ome Time, he laid hold of an Op- 
portunity, which naturally preſented 
itlelf, to invite the two Princes to 
come and paſs ſome Days at Court. 
Emma was greatly diſturb'd at this, 
fearing the worſt; but as ſhe could 
not handiomely decline the King's 
Invitation, the ok a middle Courie, 
and ſcat only A/fed, keeping E4- 
T2vard with her under ſome plauſible 
Pretence. Godwin went himſelf to 
meet the Prince, as if to do him 
Honour; and 4rd, and his little 
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Train of Normans were highly pleas'd 
with the Reſpect that was paid him, 
but on a ſudden were under the great- 


eſt Conſternation, when they were 
ſtopp'd at Guilford Caſtle, and made 


to enter there under Pretence of re- 


freſhing themſelves. Alfred was pre- 
ſently conducted to Ely, where his 
Eyes were put out, and he was ſhut 
up in the Monaſtery, but died in a 
ſhort Time, either of Grief, or by 
ſome outward Violence: However, 
Goodwin was afterwards charg'd with 
his Murder. Prince Edvard upan 
this made all the Haſte he could 
back to Normandy, and Emma being 
order'd to leave the Kingdom, re- 
tir'd to Bruges in Flanders. After 
all, there is — Uncertainty in the 
above Story, which Ma/m/bury ſays 
was built on common Report, and 
tis certain that it is told more Ways 
than one ; particularly, that inſtead 
of Emma's ſending for her Sons, 
Harold forg'd a Letter as from her, 
inviting the Princes over to recover 


their Right, and that 4//red only 
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came, and was ſerv'd as above re. 
lated : And ſome place his Death 
after Harold's. | „ 

Hardicanute began now at laſt to 
beſtir himſelf, and to reſolve to re- 
cover the Kingdom of „e by | 
Force of Arms; but Harold's Death 
happening at the ſame Time brought 
about with Eaſe, what otherwiſe he 
would have found a difficult Matter 
to accompliſh. He died without If. 
ſue in 1039, in the fourth Year of 
his Reign, when there was one of 
the hardeſt Winters that was ever 
known in England. He was buried 
at Wincheſter, ſome ſay Weſtminſter; | 
and was call'd Harefoot either from 
his Swiftneſs in running, or becauſe 
he choſe always to walk on Foot. 
He did nothing memorable, fave that 
he laid a Tax of eight Marks on 
every Port, towards fitting out 16 
Ships; and made a Law, that if any 
Welhman, coming into England with- 
out Leave, was taken on this Side 
Offa's Ditch, he ſhould have his 
Right Hand cut off. 
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HARDICANUTE. 


HIS Prince's true Name was 
Canute, and he gain'd the E- 
ithet of Hardy, which by Cuſtom 
3 Part of his Name, not from 
his Courage, but his ſtrong Conſtitu- 
tion. He was at Bruges with his 
Mother, when Harold died, conſult- 
ing about Meaſures to recover the 
Crown of Mex. And upon the 
News of his Death, he came over 
to England with 40 Daniſh Ships, 
was receiv'd with great Joy by the 
Danes as well as Eng liſb, and unani- 
mouſly acknowledg'd by them all, 
| of England. 

e very Beginning of his Reign 
was ſully'd by an unnatural Piece of 
Cruelty. Immediately after he was 
crown'd, he cauz'd the Body of the 


late King his Brother to be du up 
and flung into the Thames, * 
being found by ſome Fiſhermen, they 
ave it to the Danes, who depoſited 
it in their Burial-Place at London, at 

this Day call'd St. Clements Danes. 
Soon after, he laid a heavy Tax 
on the Nation, for paying his Fleet, 
which he ſent back to Denmark. 
This occaſion'd great Murmuring 
and Diſcontent among the People. 
At Worceſter the Tax was oppos'd 
with the utmoſt Violence, and two 
of the Perſons employ'd to collect 
it were kill'd. This ſo incens'd the 
King, that he ſent the Dukes oi 
W:/jex and Mercia, and the Earl of 
Nerthumberland, with their Forces, 
againſt Wercefter, who after plunder- 
| ing 


ing the City for four Days, burnt it 
to the Ground. 

4 And now Prince Edward, the 
© King's Brother by the Mother's 


Side, arriv'd from Normandy, and 


5 r'd at the Exgliſh Court; where 
k 49s with a kind Reception, he 
immediately demanded Juſtice againſt 
* Goodwin for the Murder of his Bro- 
ther Alfred. Hardicanute being glad 
of an Opportunity of puniſhing that 
Lord, more perhaps for what he 
had done for Harold, than for what 
he had done againſt A//fred, Goodwin 
was ſummon'd to appear and anſwer 
to the Charge : But he, who well 
knew the King's avaritious Diſpoſi- 
tion, took Care to extricate himſelf 
from the Danger he was in, by an 
exceeding rich Preſent of a moſt 
magnificent Gally, before his Trial 
came on; by which Means he was 
acquitted, upon his ſwearing that he 
had no Hand in A4/fred's Death. 

As Hardicanute was infamous for 
his Cruelty, he was no leſs ſo for his 
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Gluttony and Drunkenneſs, to which 
ſome aſcribe his Death : For he died 
ſuddenly, as he was revelling and 
carouſing at the Wedding of a Da- 
nib Lord at Lambeth. Some think 
he was poiſon'd ; but however that 
be, he died unlamented by all, and 
the Engliſb, we are told, kept the 
Day of his Death, June 8, as a 
Holiday for ſome Centuries after, 
by the Name of Hog's Tide, or Hoc- 
tide, He died in 1041, and the 
third Year of his Reign. With him 
expir'd the Monarchy of the Danes 
in England, after it had laſted about 
26 Years, but after they had har- 
raſs'd the Kingdom at Times for 
240 Years, In theſe Times we are 
told, that a Dane would often ſtab 
an Engliſhman as he was drinkin 
ſo that at length no one would drink 
in the Preſence of a Dane, without 
having ſome body to be his Pledge 
or Security; whence, tis ſaid, our 
ws og of pledging one another a- 
role, 


EDwaRD the Confeſſor. 


HE late King dying without 
{ Iſſue, Edward, Son of Ethel- 
red and Emma, who had ſpent the 
greateſt Part of his Life in Norman- 
dy, was the only Prince now in Eng- 
{and who .ad any Claim to the 
Crown. And yet it was no eaſy 
Matter to ſettle the Succeſſion ; for 
Edward Son of Edmund Iron ſide was 
ſtill alive in Hungary, who was one 
Degree nearer the Throne than his 
Uncle Edward, Edmund's younger 
Brother: And Sæveyn, Son of Canute 
the Great, was yet living in Ner- 
way. SO that there was ſome Pan- 
ger of the old Animoſities reviving 
upon this Occaſion between the Exg- 
lb and Danes, the latter of whom, 
one might reaſonably ſuppoſe, would 
be deſſrous of having the Succeſſion 
3 


continued in their Princes, after 
the ſucceſſive Reigns of four Dani/þ 
Kings. Add to this, that Edward 
having liv'd ſo long in Normanay, 
was little known here, and that he 
was a Prince of ſmall Parts, and not 
very capable of aſſerting his Right. 
However, one lucky Thought did 
his Buſineſs at once. Tho' he had 
before proſecuted Earl Goodwin, who 
was alſo Duke of We/ex, for the 
Murder of his Brother, yet conſi- 
dering the great Power and extenſive 
Genius of this Lord, in both which 
he was far ſuperior to all the reſt of 
the Nobility, he reſolv'd, upon the 
Advice of his Friends, to ſollicit his 
Protecttion and Support, and ac- 
cordingly obtain'd it : But firſt Good- 
Win, Who never neglected his own 

Intereſt, 


88 
Intereſt, brought Edward to Arti- 
cles, and made him ſwear to marry 
kis Daughter Eatha, notwithſtand- 
ing his Averſion againſt taking to 
Wife a Woman, whoſe Father he 
look'd upon as his Brother's Mur- 
derer. 

Matters being thus ſettled between 
them, and the Danes having no Prince 
of their Nation in Erg/and, Goodwin 
at this favourable Conjuncture, con- 
ven'd a General-AſJembly, and got Ed- 
ward acknowledg'd and proclaim'd 
King of England. This ſeems to be 
the cleareſt and moſt natural Account 
of this Affair, tho' ſome ſay that 
Edward was in Normandy when Har- 
icanute died, and was invited over; 
and it muſt be own'd there is great 
Perplexity and Obſcurity in this Part 
of the Engliſb Hiſtory, What fol- 
lows 1s as difficult, and indeed more 
fo, all Circumſtances conſider'd. We 
are told, that in this A/Jembly, Good- 
in harangu'd ſo againit the Danes 
(by which it ſhould ſeem that none, 
or very few of them were there, or 
tnat there Spirits were very much 
funk) that it was not only agreed, 
that no Dane ſhould ever for the fu- 
ture fit upon the Engl Throne, 
but that they likewiſe unanimouſly 
reſolv'd to expel all the Danes out 
of the Kingdom, and accordingly 
effected it. And ſome here intro- 
duce another Maſlacre, ſuch as that 
in Ethelred's Reign. Whether this 
be true or not, the Difficulties are 
very great on both Sides; for as on 
the one hand it is hard to ſuppoſe, 
how the Danes, who but juſt before 
were ſo powerful in #»g/and, ſhould 
all on a ſudden be fo borne down; 
ſo on the other, tis as unaccounta- 
ble, that after this Period the Danes 
ſnould be no more heard of, than if 
no ſuch People had ever been in the 
Iſland. This then is juſtly thought 
to be one of the moſt knotty Points 
in the Engliſb Hiſtory. 

King Edward was a Man of a 
weak Conſtitution, and a weaker 
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Underſtanding. He was of an eaſy, 
indolent Diſpoſition, of an unſteady 
and irreſolute Temper, minded Tri. 
fles more than Matters of Impor- 
tance, and had no Ability for puh- 
lick Aﬀairs. This Weakneſs of the 
King gave the Nobles, particularly 
Goodwin, an Opportunity of riſing 
to an exorbitant Degree of Power, 
little inferior to his own. Goodwin 
became even formidable to Edward, 
by the vaſt Number of Friends he 
had attach'd to his Intereſt, and 
would have ſoar'd ſtill higher, if 
he had not met with a — 
balance in S:2vard Earl of Northum- 
berland, and Leofrick Duke of Mer 
cia, Who was more a King in his 
Province than Edward himſelf. Theſe 
two powerful Lords uniting together 
were a Check to Goodwin's Ambi- 
tion, and a Support to the Royal Au- 
thority. Tho' Edward was oblig'd 
to carry it fair to Goodwin, yet he 
had an invincible Hatred towards 
him and his whole Family in his 
Heart; which was the Reaſon of 
his deferring his Marriage with his 
Daughter Editha as long as poſſible ; 
however, after a Delay of two Years, 
as he really ſtood in Fear of her 
Father, he eſpous'd her according to 
his Promiſe, but never conſummated 
the Marriage. She was a Lady of 
a great Soul and of ſtrict Vartue, 
and bore this Treatment with the 
utmoſt Equanimity ; and as ſhe found 
it was to no purpoſe to endeavour to 
gain the King's Affections, ſhe di- 
verted her Mind- with Reading and 
Acts of Devotion. She was one of 
the mot beautiful, chaſte, humble 
and modeſt Ladies of her Time, and 
had nothing of her Father in her: 
So that 1t became a Saying, 


Sicut Stina Roſam, genuit Goodrwinus 
Editham. 


Tho' Edward has the Titles of 
Saint and Confor, yet he was ny 
0 


on her Father's Account. 


po much a Chriſtian but he took the 
f irſt Opportunity of ſhewing his Re- 
venge againſt his Mother, as he har- 
bour'd Hatred in his Breaſt to his 
chaſte and virtuous Queen, purely 
| He went 
” haſtily and unexpectedly to Vi- 
* theſter, where his Mother's Trea- 
* ſures lay, ſeiz'd on them all, and 
ſtript her of every Thing, leaving 
her only a ſmall Penſion for her 
Life. Tis farther ſaid, tho' that 
wants proper Authority, that he had 
her accus'd of Incontinency with 
' Alwin Biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
made her undergo the Trial of Fire- 
Ordeal, which was to walk bare- 
footed and blindfold over nine red- 
hot Plough-ſhares, laid at unequal 
Diſtances ; and if the Perſon accus'd 
came off unhurt, ſhe was judg'd to 
be innocent, if otherwiſe, guilty. 
'Tis pretended Queen Emma went 
thro' this Purgation unhurt. Be this 
as it will, ſhe liv'd ten Years after, 
confin'd like a Priſoner to Vincheſter, 
where ſhe died in 1052. 

In the mean Time Sweyr King of 
Norway, Son of Canute the Great, 
was preparing to invade England, in 
order to make good his Claim to 
the Crown. Edward made ſome 
Preparations to oppoſe him ; but a 
War unexpectedly happening be- 
tween Denmark and Norway pre- 
vented Saveyn's intended Expedi- 
tion, and deliver'd England from its 
Fears, 

A little after, vi. in 1046, twenty- 
five Sail of piratical Dares arriv'd 
at Sandwich, and reviv'd the Ter- 
rors of the Exgliſ: But Goodwin, 
Siabard and Leofrick took ſuch Mea- 
ſures, that they made off with all 
the Haſte they could. 

Several Circumſtances concurring, 
the King and Goodwin came at laſt 
to an open Rupture. Firſt, Sauane 
one of his Sons having debauch'd 
an 4bby/s, was forc'd to fly, and 
went over to Denmark, where ex- 
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while, he fitted out ſome Ships, and 
committed 1 Ravages and Cruel- 
ties upon the Eng/i/p Coaſts. This 
| Goodwwin's Enemies a great 
andle againft him and his Fami- 
ly; but the King, ſtill in Fear of 
him, was induc'd at laſt to give 
Swane his Pardon. However, his 
being thus oblig'd to conceal his 
Hatred againſt this potent Lord did 
but increaſe it the more. And then, 
the Normons, who were very nume- 
rous at Court, and in high Favour 
with the King, were great Enemies 
to Goodebin, becauſe he would often 
make loud Remonftrances, and not 
without Cauſe, of the King's Partia- 
lity to them. The Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in particular, who was 
a Norman, never ceas'd irritating the 
King againſt him. But an Affair 
now happen'd, which brought Mat- 
ters to a Criſis. Euſtace Earl of Bo- 
loign having paid a Viſit to King 
Edward, was returning to France, 
and at Dower one of his People 
pick'd a Quarrel with a Townſman 
and kill'd him. This occaſion'd a 
great Inſurrection of the Inhabitants, 
in which twenty of the Earl's Re- 
tinue loſt their Lives. Upon this 
the King order'd Goodwin to go 
with ſome Troops and chaſtiſe the 
Rioters ; but he abſolutely refus'd, 
ſaying juſtly, that it was not the 
Cuſtom of England to puniſh Men 
unheard. © Edward now came to a 
fix d Reſolution to puniſh the Earl 
for this Diſobedience, and was ta- 
king Meaſures as privately as poſſible 
for that Purpoſe. But Goodwin ha- 
ving Intelligence of it, rais'd Forces 
in order to defend himſelf, an In- 
curſion made by the He into He- 
reford/bire furniſhing him with a Pre- 
tence. However, by the Advice of 
a General- A/)embly conven'd at Glou- 
cefter, who were afraid of the Ef- 
fects of Goodrwin's ſtanding upon his 
Defence, a Peace was patch'd 55 
or 


pecting his Pardon in vain for a 


. Council op 
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for the preſent. But it did not laſt 
long : For the King not brooking 
this Aﬀront, us'd all his Efforts by 
Promiſes and Preſents to gain over 
ſome of his principal Friends; and 
when Matters were ripe, Goodwin 
and his Sons were ſummon'd to 55 
pear before the General- Aſſembly, 
which they refuſing, upon Notice 
that it was deſign'd to apprehend 
them, were baniſh'd the Realm; and 
the Combination was ſo ſtrong againſt 
them, that they were forc'd to com- 


But Goodwin reſolv'd upon endea- 
youring to reſtore himſelf to his 
former State by Force of Arms. 
He had retired to Flanders, and 
having obtain'd ſome Ships and 
Forces from Earl Baldwin, whilſt 
his Son Harold did the fame in Ve- 
land, they at length join'd, enter'd 
the Thames, and advanc'd towards 
London. Edward, in the Heat of 
his Paſſion, was for going, with the 
few Ships he had ready, to try the 
Fortune of an Engagement ; but his 
'd it, who were for 
ufing calmer Methods to induce 
Goodwin to return to his Obedience. 
In the mean Time, he being in- 
form'd how they ſtood affected, to 
render the Matter more eaſy for the 
King, made the firſt Advances to- 
wards an Accommodation. The King 
at firſt abſolutely refus'd to hearken 
to any Terms; but at laſt was pre- 
vail'd on by his principal Lords to 
receive him again into Favour, out- 
wardly at leaſt; after which Good- 
aui ſoon became as powerful and 
formidable as ever. 

A little after this feign'd Recon- 
ciliation, William the Baſtard, Duke 
of Normandy, arriv'd in England to 
pay a Viſit to King Edward, who 
receiv'd him with great Marks of 
Gratitude for the | he had 
receiv'd from him and the Duke' his 
Father. And now 1t was, if ever, 
that King Edward nominated him 


his Succeſſor in his Will, or pro- 
miſed to do ſo. That he ever did, 
15 very much queſtioned : However, 
this was William's Pretence for inva- 
ding England after Edward”s Death. 

n 1051, Edward did a Thing 
which was very agreeable to his 
Subjects: He abolif 'd for ever the 
Tax call'd Danegeld, which a- 
mounted to 40,0007. a Year, and 
had been paid for 38 Years. 

In 1053, Earl Goodwin, fo formi- 
dable to the King and the whole 
Kingdom, died, | Jr relate a re- 
markable Circumſtance concerning 
his Death : That the King, as he 
ſat at Table with him, dropt ſome 
Words about his Brother Alfred; 
upon which the Earl taking a Bit of 
Bread, wiſh'd it might be the laſt 
Morſel he might ever ſwallow, it 
he had any Hand in the Death of 
that Prince ; and going to ſwallow 
it hereupon, it ſtuck in his Throat, 
and choak'd him. But the beſ 
Hiſtorians ſay nothing of this, only 
that Goodwin died ſuddenly, as he 
ſat at Table with the King. Pro- 
bably the Story was invented after- 
wards in the Norman Times to black 
en his Memory, as he was a great 
Enemy to all Foreigners, eſpecially 
the Normans. His bon Harold ſuc- 
ceeded him in all his high Poſts, 
who had all his Father's Abilities, 
without his Pride and Haughtineſs, 
and became at laſt ſo popular, at 
the ſame Time that he equall'd his 
Father in Power, that he began to 
entertain Thoughts of ſucceeding 
to the Crown, and took his Mea- 
ſures accordingly. | 
 *Twas happy for Edward, that he 
had no War ſince the Beginning 
of his Reign; but now, in 1054, 
Macbeth, King of Scotland, ſeizing 
upon Cumberland, in Prejudice of 
Malcolm, of the- Toyal Family of 
that little Kingdom, King Edward 
took the latter's Part. This War 
was but a very ſhort one: For Si, 
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ward, Earl of Northumberland, by 
one deciſive Battle, drove Macbeth 
out of Cumberland, and left Malcolm 
in Poſſeſſion of it. Soon after which, 
the valiant Siwward died, and Toftor, 
Harold's Brother, was made Earl of 
Northumberland in his Room. Some 


will have it, that Siavard deſtroy'd 
Macbeth, and made Malcolm King 
of Scotland as well as Cumberland. 


About the ſame Time, the Weiß, 
under their King Grifir, and Al/par 
a baniſh'd Eng/z/þ Nobleman, made 


an Inroad into England, and took 


and plunder d Hereford; but Earl 
Harold marching againſt them with 
an Army he had himſelf rais'd, put 
them to the Rout, and drove them 
back into their own Country : Which 
ſucceſsful Expedition added very 
much to the Reſpect the People 
before had for him; and they began 
now to talk openly, that no Man was 
ſo worthy to ſucceed to the Crown 


as Harold, fince King Edward had 


no Hears. 

The King being ſenſible that Ha- 
rold aim'd at the Crown, in order 
to defeat his Ho ſent for his Ne- 
phew Edward, Son of Edmund Iron- 


fide, out of Hungary. He accord- 


ingly came over to England with his 
Son Edgar Atheling and his two 
Daughters, in the Year 1057, but 
died ſoon after his Arrival. About 
the ſame Time alſo died Leofr:c, 
Duke of Mercia, the Story of whoſe 
Wife Gogiva's riding thro' Coven- 
try naked is well known. 

Prince Edward's Death put new 
Life into Harold; for as to Edgar 
his Son, as he was very young, there 
ſeem'd no great Difficulty in ſetting 
him aſide. Soon after this we hear 
of Harold at the Court of Norman- 
dy. Some ſay he went over on pur- 
poſe to get out of Duke William's 
Hands his Brother and N ephew, 
whom King Edward had receiv'd 
of Goodwin his Father as Hoſtages 
upon his Reconciliation, and had 
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ſent over to be kept in Normandy ; 
and otRers ſay he was accidentally 
driven upon that Coaſt by a Storm. 
When he was there, tis ſaid, he took 
an Oath to Duke William to aſſiſt 
him in obtaining the Crown of Exx- 
land aſter Edward's Death. How- 
ever, when he was got away, he 
look'd upon himſelf as not brand 
by an Oath which was extorted from 
him. As to the King, he was quite 
unreſolv'd about the Succeſſion, 
moting neither the Intereſt of his 
Nephew Edgar, nor of Duke . 
fam, and fo that he could but pats 
his Days in Peace, ſcem'd not to 
trouble himſelf about what ſhould 
happen after his Death. 

The Welþ renewing their Incur- 
ſions in 1063, were again repuls'd 
by Harold and his Brother 7o/ton, 
who oblig'd them to dethrone Gi, 
and become tributary to England. 
They afterwards reſtor'd him and re- 
new'd the War, but Harold march- 
ing to their Frontiers ſtruck ſuch z 
Terror into them, that to pacify 
him, they ſent him their King Grif- 
fn's Head. 

The Northumbrian being grie- 
vouſly oppreſs'd by Toſton their Earl, 
roſe up in Arms and expell'd him 
their Country. Harold was ſent to 
chaſtiſe them, and reſtore his Bro- 
ther, But the People made ſuch 


Remonſtrances to him of Teſtan's ill 


Government, that he interceded for 
them with the King, obtam'd their 
Pardon, and procur'd them another 
Governor, whom they defir'd. This 
entirely gain'd him the Affections of 
the Northern People, and indeed of 
the whole Kingdom, for his Equity 
and Juſtice. But Toon bore him an 
implacable Hatred ever after; of 
whom this cruel Inſtance of Re- 
venge is recorded, that going to has 
Brother's Country-Houſe with his 
Attendants, he cut ſome of his Do- 
meſticks in Pieces, barrell'd them 
up, and ſent them to him for a Pre- 

ſent ; 
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ſent; after which he made the beſt 
of his Way into Flanders. 

Whilſt Harold was uſing all the 
Addreſs he was Maſter of to procure 
his Succeſſion to the Crown, King 
Edward gave himſelf no Trouble 
about it, but was wholly engag'd in 
building the Church and Monaſtery 
at Neſiminſter. He juſt liv'd to ſee 
them finiſh'd, and the Ceremony of 
their Dedication perform'd in a moſt 
ſolemn Manner, and dying in the 
24th Year of his Reign, 4. D. 
1065, was buried in the Sepulchre 
he had provided for himſelf in Vet- 
minſter- Abbey, which he built. He 
was the laſt King of Egbert's Race, 
tho' not the laſt Saxon King, fince 
Harold was of that Nation, tho' 
not of the Blood Royal. He was 
a Prince of but weak natural Parts, 
eaſy and good-natur'd, mild and 
peaceable, very liberal to the Monks, 


— 


and remarkable neither for his Vit. 
tues nor his Vices. He was ca- 
noniz'd by Pope Alexander III. a. 
bout 200 Years after his Death, by 
the Name of Edward the Confer, 
tho* we don't find he ſuffer'd any 
Thing on Account of Religion. 

He was the firſt King who fonch'd 
for what is now call'd the Xing“ 
Feil, and many Cures are faid to 
have been wrought by him: But 
that is no Wonder, ſince ſevera] 
other Miracles are aſcrib'd to him; 
and one would think they ſhould 
all be hereditary, if that of curing 
the King's Evil be ſo. What is 


more material, he reduc'd the }//. 


Saxon, Mercian and Daniſh Law; 
into one Body, which from that 
Time became common to all Eg 


land, and were call'd the Laws 0: 
King Edward. 


— 
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NO. 


CCORDING to the antient 
Uſage of the Kingdom, Ed- 


gar Atheling was the only Perſon on 
* Whom the Crown ſhould have de- 


volv'd, he being the only remaining 
Prince of the Family of the antient 
Kings. But Harold, Earl Goodwwin's 
Son, had manag'd his Matters ſo 
well, that upon Edward's Death 
he eaſily ſtept into the 'Throne. The 
Manner of his doing this is variouſly 
related. Some Writers ſay, he was 
unanimouſly and freely elected by the 
General Aſſembly, and was crown'd 
the next Day by the Archbiſhop of 
York. Others afhrm that he com- 
pell'd them to ele& him, after ha- 
ving extorted his Nomination from 
the late King, as he lay a dying: 
And others again will have it, that 
he did not concern himſelf about 
the Conſent of the Great Council, 
but uſurp'd the Crown without any 
Manner of Ceremony. However this 
be, after he was crown'd, all ac- 
knowledg'd him for their Sovereign, 
and obey'd him as ſuch. And what- 
ever may be ſaid of his aſpiring to 
the ſupreme Authority, it muſt be 
own'd, he had all the Qualifications 
requilite to the forming of a great 
Prince ; and if he gain'd the Aﬀec- 
tions of the People, when he was a 
private Man, with a View to the 
Crown, he no leſs ſtudied to pre- 
ſerve their Affections after he was 
King. He did many popular Things, 
lefſen'd the Taxes, and caus'd Juſ- 
tice to be impartially adminiſter'd. 
But tho' all Things were quiet 
and eaſy among his own Subjects, 
more Storms than one were gather- 
ng againſt him from abroad. The 
Duke of Normandy had long enter- 


an' d Thoughts of ſucceeding to the 


Crown of England upon Edward's 
Death, mov'd thereto either by the 
verbal Promiſe or Will of thar 


Prince, but much more by his own 
Ambition, and was now actually 
meditating to put his Deſign in Exe- 
cution, enrag'd that Harold had con- 
trary to his Oath ſet himſelf up for 
King. But before Matters came to 
be decided by Arms between the 
Duke and Harold, his Brother To/- 
ton, from the implacable Enmity he 
bore him, was ſeeking to diſturb his 
Government, in order to dethrone 
him. The Earl of Flanders having 
furniſh'd him with ſome Ships and 
Troops, he greatly infeſted the Exg- 
lib Coaſts, and having plunder'd 
the Je of Wight, proceeded to 
Sandwich. But being told that the 
King was marching againſt him, he 
ſail'd for the North, enter'd the 
Humber, ard made a Deſcent upon 
York/hire. Harold order'd Morcar 
Earl of Northumberland to oppoſe 
him, chuſing himſelf to ſtay at Lon- 
den to prevent any Thing being con- 
triv'd againſt him in favour of Ed- 
gar, by thoſe who had a great Af- 
fection for the antient Royal Fami- 
ly. To keep them eaſy and obviate 
their Diſcontents, he ſhew'd great 
Reſpect to the Prince, created him 
Earl of Oxford, and took Care of 
his Education, as if he would have 
it thought that he intended to reſi 
the Crown to him when he ſhould 
be of fit Age to govern. In. the 
mean Time Morcar with the Earl of 
Cheſter coming upon Joſton unawares, 
forc'd him to fly with his little Ar- 
my, and return to his Ships. He 
ſteer'd towards Scotland, to ſolicit 
Aid there ; but finding it to no pur- 
poſe, he put to Sea again to make 
another Attempt upon England with 
the Forces he had; when by a 
Storm he was driven on the Coaſt 
of Norway, and there met with 
What he deſir d. 

For 
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For Harfuger King of Norway 
having made ſome Progreſs in his 
Defigns upon Scotland, was prepa- 
ring to carry on his Conqueſts ; when 


Toſton perſuaded him to turn his 


Arms againſt England, repreſenting 


the State of Affairs there in ſuch a 


Light, as to make him believe it 


would be an eaſy Matter for him to 


make himſelf Maſter of that King- 


dom. Accordingly he with 7oftor 


enter d the Jyne with 5o0o Ships. 
Harold had rais'd a great Army to 


oppoſe the Duke of Normandy, who 


had been makin t Preparations 
for his mare —— * ha- 
ving waited all the Summer for his 
Coming, and imagining the Duke 
had deferr'd his Expedition till next 
Spring, he, to ſave Expences to his 
Subjects, had juſt begun to diſband 
it for the Winter: When being ſur- 
priz'd by this unexpected Invaſion 
of Harfager and Tofton, he haſtily 
drew it together again in order to 
march againſt them: 'The Enemy, 
in the mean Time, having plunder'd 
the Country on both Sides the Tyre, 
embark'd again, enter'd the Ham- 
ber, landed, and ravag'd the Coun- 
try, and beſieg'd and took Tork. 
Harold having march'd with all Ex- 
pedition was now come up with 
them at Stanford Bridge, on the 
Derwent. They were poſted on the 
other Side of the River, and were 
Maſters of the Bridge; ſo that Ha- 
rold could not come at them to give 
them Battle, without firſt gaining the 
Bridge. The Exgliſb attack'd it with 


great Reſolution, and it was bravely 
defended by the Norweg:ars : But 


they could not withſtand the Efforts 
of the Engliſb, tho* encourag'd by 
the Valour of one Man, who alone 
defended the Bridge for no ſmall 
Time againſt the whole Exgliſb Ar- 


my; but at laſt being ſlain, after he 
had, as tis ſaid, kill'd 40 Men with 


his own Hands, Harold became Ma- 
ſter of the Bridge, and led his Army 


mandy, or 


over. And now a memorable Battls 
was fought, which was very bloody 
and very obſtinate, laſting from Se- 
ven in the Morning till Three in the 
Afternoon, between two very nu. 
merous Armies, no leſs than 60,000 
on each Side, till at laſt the Neg. 
giant were totally routed, and Ha. 
rold obtain'd a compleat Victory, 
Harfager and Toſton being both ſlain. 
A great and rich Booty Fell into the 
Hands of the Engliſb, and amongſt 
the reſt, a conſiderable 2 of 
Gold. But here King Harold was 
very impolitick : For whether it was 
to eaſe the People of an Expence 
which would ſoon become neceſſary 
in the War againſt the Duke of Nor- 

fer whatever Reaſon it 
was, he kept the Spoils to himſelf, 
without ſharing them amongſt his 
Soldiers, which rais'd ſuch Diſcon- 
tents in the Army as prov'd after- 
wards very detrimental to his Af. 
fairs. 

William Duke of Normandy had 
ſoon after King Edward's Death 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Harold, requi- 
ring him to deliver up the Crown to 
him, and in Caſe of Refuſal, to 
charge him with Breach of Oath; 
and to declare War againſt him, 
Harold return'd for Anſwer, that 
the Duke had no Right to the 
Crown, that the Oath was extorted 
from him, and ſo was null and void, 
and that he would defend his own 
Right againſt all Oppoſers. Upon 
this the Duke prepar'd to invade 
England, and as he found it difficult 
to raiſe Money for this Expedition 
by a publick Tax, he did it by 2 


voluntary Subſcription amongſt his 


Subjects, to which ſome great Men 
leading the Way, the reſt very rea- 
dily follow'd their Example : But 
all being not ſufficient, he obtain'd 
Aſſiſtance from ſeveral neighbouring 
States. And being conſcious of the 
Weakneſs of his Title, he got the 


Pope to approve of his Deſign, and 
to 
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oſe him, upon Promiſe, no doubt, of 
Poing great Things for the Church. 
In Token of his Approbation, the 
Pontiff ſent him a conſecrated Ban- 
her, with a golden Agnus Dei, and 
one of St. Peter's Hairs. Harold 
$25 not behind hand in his Prepara- 
tions to give the Duke a warm Re- 
ception, but equipp'd a large Fleet, 
and rais'd a numerous Army, which, 
after waiting in vain a good while 
for the Duke, he had given Orders 
for diſbanding, juſt before he heard 
of Harfager and Toſton's Invaſion. 
And now, but nine Days after his 
famous Victory at Stanford Bridge, 
the Duke of Normandy, who had been 
long waiting for a fair Wind, land- 
ed on the 29th of September, 1066, 
at Pewenſey, now Pemſey, in Suſſex, 
and having built a Fort near the 
Place to favour his Retreat in Caſe 
of Neceſſity, (thoꝰ ſome ſay he ſent 
his Ships back to Normandy, and 
others that he burnt them, to let his 
Men fee they muſt either conquer or 
die,) he march'd along the Shore as 


far as Haſtings, where he built a ſe- 


cond and ſtronger Fort, and waited 
for the Coming of the Enemy. 
Harold was yet in the North, rec- 
tifying the Diſorders occaſion'd by 
the Noravegzans, and not expecting 
the Normans till Spring. But as 
ſoon as he was inform'd of their 


Arrival, he march'd with the ut- 


moſt Expedition back to London, 
where the Nobility came in to him, 
promiſing their Aſſiſtance ; but he 
found his Army much diminiſh'd by 
the Loſſes at Stanford Bridge, and by 
Multitudes deſerting thro* Diſcon- 
tent. However, having drawn all 
his Forces together, he march'd and 
encamp'd about ſeven Miles from 


the Norman Army, reſolving to give 


them Battle. Duke William per- 
cen ing this, advanc'd a little for- 
ward to a commodious Piece of 


E 0nd, that he might draw up his 
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Army to the beſt Advantage. The 
Engliſb ſpent the Night in ſinging 
— carouſing, as if ſure of the Vic- 
tory, and the Normans in preparin 
for the Fight, and praying to God 
for Succeſs. 

The important Day was now 
come, the 14th of October, being 
Harold's Birth-Day, but more me- 
morable to England for one of the 

ateſt Events that ever befel it. 

he Battle began with great Fury 
and equal Bravery on both Sides. 
The Exgliſb were at firſt very much 
annoy'd by the Norman Long-Bows, 
a Way of fighting they had not been 
us'd to, which put them in ſome 
Diſorder ; but recovering themſelves, 
they ſo warmly engag'd the Nor- 
mans, that they were fore'd to give 
back a little, who renewing the At- 
tack met with as vigorous a Re- 
ſiſtance as before, the Pre having 
much the Advantage of them with 
their Bills, which were their antient 
Weapons; nor was it in the Power 
of the Normans to break their Ran} s, 
which remain'd impenetrable, ill 
the Duke thought of a Stratagem, 
which was, for his Men to retreat as 
they were fighting, as if they were 
about to fly. This embolden'd the 
Enzlih to preſs upon the retiring 

nemy, and in their Eagerneſs they 
broke their Ranks; and then the 
Normans ſtanding their Ground, and 
by a Diſcipline they had been us'd 
to, cloſing their Ranks again, fell 
on the ditorder'd Exgliſb, and made 


a terrible Slaughter of them. Ha- 


rold did all he could to rally his 
Forces, and ſo far ſucceeded, as to 
draw up on a riſing Ground a good 
Body of Foot, which being join'd 
by the flying Troops became very 
conſiderable. The Duke order'd this 
Body to be attack'd with freſh Fury, 
but the Engliſb receiv'd them with 
the utmoſt Bravery, kill'd great 
Numbers of the Normans, and pre- 
ſerv'd their Ranks. The Battle had 

F laſted 
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laſted from Seven in the Morning, 
and now Night drew on, whilſt Vic- 
tory as yet ſeem'd to remain in Suſ- 
pence. But the Duke had a Mind 
to make one Puſh more before it was 
dark, to drive the Exgliſb from their 
Station, In this fatal Attack, Ha- 
rold was lain by an Arrow ſhot into 
his Brains; at which the Erg/;h be- 
ing quite diſmay'd betook them- 
ſelves to Flight, and the Normans 
paring them as long as *twas Day- 
i2ht, made a terrible Slaughter, 
killing all they could overtake. 
Garth and Lewin the King's Bro- 
thers were ſlain, and the Normans 
obtain'd a compleat Victory. This 
important Battle was fought near 
Heathfield in Suſſex, in & Place 
where the Town of Battle now 
ſtands, which took its Name from 
it. The Duke loſt 6000 of his 
Men, but the Zrngl/þ an incredi- 
ble Number. Villiam immediately 
order'd his whole Army to fall on 
their Knees, and thank God for ſo 
great a Victory; and in the Morn- 
ing caus'd his own Dead to be bu- 
ried, and gave the Engli Peaſants 
Leave to do the ſame for their Coun- 
trymen, The Bodies of the King 
and his two Brothers being found, 
he ſent them to their Mother, who 
buried them in Maltham-Abbey, which 
Harold had founded. 

Thus fell the brave Harelu, fight- 
ing valiantly not only in his own, 
but his Country's Cauſe, after a 
ſhort and turbulent Reign of nine 
Months and nine Days: And with 


Saxon Monarens xeſter d. 


him totally ended the Empire of the 
Anglo-Saxons in England, which he. 
gan in the Perſon of Hengiſt above 
600 Years before. It is very te. 
markable that Villiam, in Effect, 
became Maſter of England by this 
one fortunate Blow, whereas all the 
former Invaders, Romans, Saxon, 
and Danes, conquer'd it as it were, 
by Inches. The Exgliſb are ſaid x 
this Time to have been very much 
ſunk in Luxury, Idleneſs and Vice, 
which had infected all Orders «f 
Men amongſt them, as the Conſe. 
quence of a long Peace of 50 Year, 
which had made them alſo neglettful 
of Arms, to which ſome in orext 
Meaſure aſcribe this wonderful Re. 
volution brought about by the Nor. 
mans, But 'tis manifeſt the Eng 
fought with as much Valour as the 
Normans, tho' Fortune at laſt turn'd 
againſt them. The ſeign'd Retreat of 
their Enemies, and Hareld's Death, 
ſeem to be the chief Cauſes of thei 
loſing the Day: Tho' after all we 
muſt conclude, that the Hand cf 
Providence was eminently concern'd 
in this grand Affair. 

Harold had three Sons by his firſ 
Wife, Edmund, Goodwin and Mag 
uu, Who retir'd into {reland after 
their Father's Death; and by hi 
ſecond Wife, a Son nam'd He, 
who was but a Child waen the Bat- 
tle of Haſtings was fought, and was 
afterwards knighted by 7[liam Ru. 
Jus. He had alſo two Daughter, 
one of which was married to J a 


nat, King of Ruta. 
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of the moſt conſidera- 
ble Periods in all the 
Esri Hiſtory, wiz. 
the Norman Conqueſt 3 
as that Revolution in- 
troduc'd a new Face of Things in 


A the Nation, a moſt remarkable Al- 
his eeration in its Laws, Language, Man- 
lf ners and Cuſtoms ; as England, after 
pat. this ſurprizing Conjuncture, began to 
un make a more conſiderable F 12 in 
Ra. Europe than ever it had done before ; 


and as from hence it receiv'd a new 
Race of Kings, which either by the 


down to this very Day. 'Theſe Mo- 
parchs indeed were of ſeveral Houſes 
or Families, according to the Prin- 
tes or Perſons who eſpous'd the Prin- 
teſſes of England, and from ſuch 
poke gave Kings and Queens 
bo this Nation; or according to the 
biferent Branches into which the 
Royal Family was divided. Thus 
We Normans hx with VFilliamu the 
Lnqueror, the Head of the whole 
AM Race, and ended with Henry I, in 


Male or Female Line has continu'd 


Yi | | MY | | | 


A 


WILLIAM I. ſurnam'd the Baſtard, or the Conqueror. 


whom the Male Line fail'd. Ste 
phen was the only one of the Houſe 
of Blois, from the Marriage of Ade- 
la, the Congueror's fourth Daughter, 
with Stephen Earl of Blois. The 
Plantagenets, or Houſe of Anjou, be- 
gan with Henry II. from the Mar- 
riage of Matilda or Maud, Daugh- 
ter to Henry 1. with Geoffrey Planta- 
genct, Earl of Anjou, and continued 
undivided to Richard II. incluſive, 
Theſe were afterwards divided into 
the Houſes of Lancaſter and Tork; 
the former beginning with Henry IV. 
Son of John of Gaunt Duke of Lan- 
cafter, fourth Son of Edward III. 
and ending with Hexry VI. The 
latter began with Edward IV. Son 
of Richard Duke of Vor, who on 
the Father's Side was Grandſon to 
Edmund de Longley, fifth Son of Ed. 
ward III. and by his Mother de- 
ſcended from Lionel, third Son of 


the ſaid King; and ended in Ri- 


chard III. The Family of the Tu- 
dors began with Henry VII. from 
the Marriage of Margaret, Great 
Grand-daughter of 7e of Gaunt, 
F 2 with 
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with Edmund Tudor Earl of Rich- 
nohd; and ended with Queen Eli- 
zabcth. The Houſe of Stuarts, be- 
gan with James I. Son of Henry 
tuart Lord Darnley, and Mary 
Queen of Scots, whoſe Grandmo- 
ther was Margaret, Daughter to 
Henry VII. and ended with Queen 
Anne. William III. was the only 
one of the Houſe of Orange, whoſe 
Mother was Mary, Daughter to 
Charles I. The Houſe of Brunfwwick 
now rergning began with his late 
Majeſty King George I. whoſe Grand- 
mother was the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
Daughter to King James I. Ha- 
ving made this Digreſſion, for the 
better Diſtinction of the following 
Hiſtory, I now return to my preſent 
Subject, that of H/lam the Con- 
Keren. . 

William was the ſeventh Duke of 
Nermandy from Rall the firſt Duke, 
of whom Mention has been made in 
the Reign of King Alfred. His Fa- 
ther Duke Robert, Brother to Duke 
Richard III. was never married, but 
being charm'd with the graceful 
Mien of a young Woman, nam'd 
Arlotta, (whence tis ſaid came the 
Word ny a Skinner's Daugh- 
ter, as he ſaw her dancing with 
ether Country Girls, he took her 
far his Miſtreſs, and by her had this 
William. Duke Robert about ſeven 
Years after, taking it in his Head to 
o on Pilgrimage to Feruſalim, be- 
* his Departure, caus'd the States 
of Normandy to acknowledge his 
young Son for his Succeſſor ; and 
dying in his Journey, Milllam ac- 
cordingly ſucceeded him in 1035, 
being then about nine Years of Age. 


He met with a great deal of Trou- 
ble during his Minority, from ſeve- 


ral Pretenders to the Dukedom, as 
well as from the King of France, 
who wanted to get it mto his own 
Hands; but by luis Vigour and Con- 
duct, and the Wiſdom of tkoſe in 
the Adminiſtration, he po? the bet- 
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ter of all his Enemies, and eſtz. 
bliſh'd himſelf firmly in the Poſſeſ. 
ſion of the ſovereign Authority, 
And now, in all Probability, hs 
might have paſs'd the reſt of hi 
Days in Peace, if his Ambition had 
not put him upon making new Ac. 
quiſitions. His having an Eye to 
the Crown of England, it is very 
likely, was what brought him over 
hither to make a Viſit to King Ed. 
<vard his Couſin, who had no Chil. 
dren, and who then, *tis generally 
thought, promis'd him to make 2 
Will in his Favour. However, from 
this Time he began to look upon 
himſelf as having a Claim, ſuch a 
one as it was, to be Edward's Suc- 
ceſſor, and ſeem'd reſolv'd, if all 
other Methods fail'd, to accompliſh 
his Deſign by Force of Arms. Hy 
he did this we have already ſeen, 
and his Succeſs in the memorable 
Battle of Haſtings, by which he in 
a Manner did his Buſineſs at once. 
The firſt Thing he did after the 
Battle of Haſtings, was to lay Siege 
to Dower, in order to ſecure his Re. 
treat in Caſe of Neceſſity, and to 
haye a Place from whence he might 
eaſily ſend for Supplies from Nor. 
mandy, The Conſternation it wa 
in made it ſoon ſurrender : Which 
having order'd to be more ſtrongly 
fortify d, and ſpent ſome Days there 
to forward the Work, he march'd 
with his victorious Army for Londen, 
In this March it was, that, as ſome 
tell us, he was met by the Kenty” 
Men, with each a green Bough in 
his Hand, fo that they ſeem'd like a 
moving Wood, which at firſt ſome- 
what turpriz'd him; but he ſoon 
found the Meaning of it, and that 
they were only come to offer their 
Submiſſion, and to demand the Pre- 
ſervation of their antient Rights; 
which, 'tis ſaid, he granted. But 
this Story is look'd upon by the 
moſt judicious V/riters to be a down 
right Fergery. 
| i 
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im the mean Time the City of 
LZondn was in the utmoſt Confuſion, 
me being for one Thing and ſome 
© for another, nor could they by any 
Means agree in their Opinions. A- 
mong other Projects, ſome were 
ſor placing Edgar Atheling on the 
* Throne, and the Earls Edwin and 
* Morcar, who had retir'd to London 

aſter the Battle of Haſtings, were at 

the Head of this Party. But all 
they could do was to prevail on the 

Citizens to ſhut up their Gates a- 

gainſt William; till they could fix on 

{ome Reſolution. The Duke by this 

Time was come to Southwark, and 
there he encamp'd; and lay ſome 
Days, expecting the voluntary Sub- 
miſſion of London ; but on the con- 

trary, Edwin and Morcar took this 

Opportunity to ſpirit up the Citizens 

to make a Sally upon the Normans ; 

which they did, but it was eaſily re- 
puls'd. This made the Duke ſenſi- 
ble it was neceſſary to take more 
vigorous Methods, and as a Siege, 
| which might have laſted a great 
while, would have been very incon- 
venient in his preſent Circumſtan- 
ces, he reſolv'd to lay hold on the 

Conſternation the City was then in, 

to ſubdue them by Terror rather 

than by Force. To this End he 
poſted himſelf at YWallingfo,.d; and 
ſent out Detachments to plunder the 

Counties near London, to frighten the 

Citizens, and to cut them off from 

Proviſions; and at the ſame Time 

burnt Southwark to the Ground. 

The two Earls above-mention'd {till 

labour'd hard for Edgar, and the 

Majority of the People were on their 

Side; but their Meaſures were bro- 

ken by the Clergy then in London; 
and the two Archbiſhops at their 

Head, who were for ſubmitting to 

the Duke, and had form'd a ſtrong 


& Party among the Citizens for that 
6: Purpoſe : So that Edwin and Morcar 


finding they could not prevail retir'd 
mo the North z and immediately 
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after, the two Archbiſhops, with 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Edgar 
himſelf, went over to the Duke, 
wlio was then at Perkhamſtend ; and 
their Example was ſoon follow'd by 
a great many Perſons of Diſtinction. 
But the Londoners being ſtill unre- 
ſolv'd, the Duke drew nearer the 
City, as if with a Deſign to beſiege 
it: Upon which the Magiſtrates, 
deſpairing of being able to defend it 
in the midſt of the preſent Confu- 
ſion, went out and met him, and 
preſented him with the Keys of the 
Gates. And then, after holding a 
Conſultation with the Prelates and 
Nobles who had before ſubmitted; 
they waited on him in a Body, and 
made him an Offer of the Crown. 
He pretended at firſt to heſitate, as 
if he had forgot what he came a- 
bout, and deſir'd Time to conſult 
with his Friends ; whoſe Advice, as 
might eaſily be foreſeen, being a- 
greeable to his Wiſhes, he told the 
Englib Lords and Magiſtrates of 
London, that he was ready to yield 
to their Requeſt : And fo he accept- 
ed the Crown as their Gift; and 
this is certain, that tho' he has the 
Title of Conqueror given him, he 
never openly pretended to hold the 
Crown by Right of Conqueſt. 

Tho' this was but a torc'd Elec- 
tion, and without the Conſent of 
the reſt of the Nation, yet William 
was crown'd at London on Chriſtmas- 
Day, having firſt caus'd a Fort to be 
built which he gariſon'd with Nor- 
mans, becauſe he ſtill ſuſpected the 
Citizens. The Ceremony was per- 
form'd by Aldred, Archbiſhop of 
York, becauſe Stigand, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, lay under a Suſpen- 
ſion from Rome, and William had 
not yet a Mind to diſpleaſe the 
Pope. The Archbiſhop addreſſing, 


himſelf to the Exgliſb, aik'd them, 
whether they would have the Duke 
of Normandy for their King? and 
the Biſhop of Conſtance put the ſame - 
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Queſtion to the Normans, by which 
it was plain that twas William's 
Deſign to ſettle them here. They 
both having conſented with loud 
Acclamations, the Archbiſhop plac'd 
the Duke on the Throne, and ad- 
miniſter'd to him the Oath, uſcally 
taken by the Saxon Kings; waich 
in Subſtance was, To protect the 
Church and its Minifters, to govern 
the Nation with Equity, to enact juſt 
Laws, and cauſe them to be duly ob- 
ſerv'd, and to forbid all Rapines and 
unjuſt Tudgments, What was moſt 
furprizing, and ſav'd William a 
World of Trouble, which in all 
Appearance he had ſtill to go thro), 
was, that as ſoon as ever it was 
known that he had been crown'd at 
London, he was immediately without 
any Oppoſition acknowledg'd for 
King throughout the whole Nation. 
So wondertully did every Thing 
concur to bring abont this great Re- 
volution ! 

King William, a few Days after 
his Coronation, retir'd from London 
to Berking, where Multitudes came 
and ſubmitted to him, and among 
the reſt Edwin and Morcar, He re- 
ceiv'd them in a molt favourable 
Manner, aſſur' d them of his Pro- 
tection, and in their Preſence gave 
Prince Edgar large Poſſeſſions, who 
was ſo belov'd by the Egli, that 
he was generally call'd England's 
Darling. Soon after, he laid the 
Foundation of a Church and Mo- 
naſtery in the Place where Harold 
was ſlain, and order'd that the Mo- 
naſtery, when fniſh'd, ſhould be 
call'd Battle- Abbry. In the Begin- 
ning of his Government he us'd 

reat Moderation towards the Eng- 
iS, and expreſs'd a tender Regard 
for them ; and the three firſt Months 
of his Reign paſs'd to their great 
Satisfaction. But this ſhort Time of 
Tranquillity and mutual Confidence 
was follow'd by Jealouſy, Miſtruſt 
and Severity on the King's Side, 


and frequent Revolts and Commo- 
tions on the People's; in which, 
whether the King was moſt to blame 
or the People, cannot eaſily be de. 
termined, by reaſon of the Partiality 
of Writers on each Side, according 
as they ſtood affected. This hoy- 
ever is certain, that the Exgliſb were 
ill treated by this King, that he 
ſhew'd great Partiality to the Nu. 
mans, and rul'd the Natives with a 
deſpotick Sway, exerciſing many Ad 
of Severity upon them, and treating 
them to all Intents and Purpoſes a 
a conquer'd People. Tis certain 
alſo, that there were many Revolt, 
and Attempts to ſhake off the Mo. 
mam Yoke ; but that they all prov'd 
ineffeftual, and ſerv'd only for a 
Handle to yet greater Acts of Seve- 
rity, as will appear from a brief Re- 
cital of Facts. 

The Beginning of the Vear 100), 
King William, without any other 
viſible Reaſon than to diſplay Ju 
new Grandeur among his old Sub. 
jets, went over to Normandy, taking 
with him ſuch Exgliſb Lords as be 
moſt ſuſpected, to prevent any Thing 
being done to his Prejudice in Iu 
Abſence ; for which Reaſon alſo de 
plac'd ſtrong Gariſons of Norman 
in all the Caſtles. His Brother Od 
Biſhop of Bayeux and William Fitz 
Ohorn were intruſted with the Go. 
vernment of the Kingdom ; and 
theſe ſticking at no Methods t 
enrich themſelves, exceedingly op. 
preſs'd the Engli/s, and proceed 
in ſuch a Manner, that one woll 
almoſt think they had Orders for 
what they did, that the People mig/! 
be ſtirr'd up to revolt, and fo the! 
might be ſome plauſible Pretence d 
treat them with the more Severtt), 
by taking away their Eſtates, and 
other Methods, by which the King 
might have it in his Power the bet: 
ter to reward his Normans. Be ti 
as it will, the Kenti/omen at ti 
Time attempted. to recover * Ls 
erty, 
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berty, and call'd to their Aſſiſtance 
Euſtace Earl of  Boloign, who failing 


in his Project of ſurprizing Dover 
* Caſtle, retir'd to his Ships, and left 
the Kentiſimen to the Mercy of the 
Regents. Edric Forefter, an Engliſh 
Lord, alſo took up Arms in Here- 
* fordhire, and cruelly treated all the 
* Normans that fell into his Hands. 
This haſtened the King's Return to 
* England, who, inſtead of puniſhing 
the Regents, approv'd of their Con- 
duct, to the no ſmall Diſcontent and 
Mortification of the Exgliſb. 


The King was naturally covetous, 


and greedy to hoard up Money: 


His great Armament had run him 


raſtly in Debt ; and he now thought 
it high Time to reward thoſe who 


had aſſiſted him in his Expedition, 
according to their Expectations. For 
theſe Reaſons he, in 1068, reviv'd 
the Tax, formerly call'd Danegela, 
which was levy'd upon, the poor 
Erglib with all imaginable Rigour. 


And now Inſurrections and Revolts 
follow'd in abundance. The Inha- 


bitants of Exeter refuſing to take 
the Oath to the King, and to admit 


2 Norman Gariſon, Villiam was pre- 


paring to beſiege it in Form, and 
the Citizens had no other Courſe to 
take but to implore his Mercy. At 
the earneſt Intreaties of the Clergy 
he pardon'd them, how much ſoever 
in his own Mind he was againſt it: 
And to keep them in Order for the 
future, he caus'd a Caſtle to be built 


in the City, and gariſon'd it with 


Normans. 


The late Tax not being ſufficient 


for the Purpoſes before mention'd, 
the King had Recourſe to other Ex- 
pedients, which greatly increas'd the 
Diſcontents of the Engh/b. He ſent 


Commiſſioners into all Parts, to in- 


quire who had ſided with Harold, 
wand to confiſcate their Eſtates, 

Edin and Moercar, provok'd at 
Whis Treatment of the Fg, re- 


Poted, and having rais'd an Army, 


were re-inforc'd by Bletbauin Kin 

of Wales with a good Number © 

Troops. But the King marching 
with all Expedition againſt them; 
with a great Superiority of Forces, 
broke all their Meaſures; upon 
which the two Earls ſubmitted, and 
were pardon'd. But this Act of 
ſeeming Clemency to the Leaders 
in the Rebellion loſt all its Effect, 
by his ſeverely puniſhing others who 
were leſs guilty : Nay, he caus'd 
ſeveral who had no Hand in the 
Revolt to be ſhut up in Priſon; 
which ſpread a Terror thro' the 
Nation, as did alſo his building 
Caſtles in divers Places, which, twas 
eaſy to perceive, were deſign'd to 
over-awe the Engl. There were 
indeed, as may well be ſuppos'd, 
great Animoſities between them and 
the Normans, the latter behaving to- 
wards the Engliſb much as the Danes 
formerly did, and being counte- 
nanc'd in their Inſults by the King; 
whilſt the Complaints of the Exgliſs 
were not at all regarded. The Con- 
ſequence was, that many Murders 
were committed on both Sides, and 
an Edict was publiſh'd purely in fa- 
vour of the Normans. 

Morcar and ſeveral other Lords; 
miſtruſting the Sincerity of the King's 
Behaviour towards them, retir'd into 
Scotland, and prevail'd upon Prince 
Edgar to go along with them, with 
his Mother and Siſters. The Kin 
of Scotland receiv'd them with al 
due Reſpect, and married Margaret, 
Edear's eldeſt Siſter, from whom 
deſcended Matilda, Grandmother of 
King Henry II. in whom the Royal 
Families of the Sææxons and Normans 
were united. | 

Tho' King Villiam was pleas'd 
at theſe Lords leaving the Kingdom, 
where they had ſo great an Influ- 
ence, yet perceiving hereby how the 
Euglich Rood affected, he proceeded 
to greater Acts of Severity, ä 
by humbling them to ſecure himſe 
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from their Reſentment. With this 
View, it is ſaid, he forbad them to 
have any Lights in their Houſes af- 
ter Eight a Clock at Night, order- 
ing a Bell to be rung at that Hour, 
which was call'd the Curfew, from 
Core tu, i. e. Cover-fire, at the 
Sound of which they were oblig'd, 
under ſeveral Penalties, to put out 
their Fires and Candles. It muſt be 
own'd indeed, that this Affair of the 
Curfew is not ſupported by any com- 
petent Authority. But this is cer- 
tain, that after the Northumbrian 
Malecontents had call'd in the Danes, 
whoſe General O/born, the King of 
Denmark's Brother, King William 
brib'd by large Preſents to go off, 
he ſhew'd no Mercy towards the 
Engliſh; but after having, for a 
Terror to the reſt, ravag'd the 
whole Country between 7ork and 
Durham, ſo as not to leave a Houſe 
ſtanding, he remov'd all the EAg lG 
from their Poſts, took away their 
Eſtates, ſeiz d upon all the Fiefs of 
the Crown, and gave them to the 
Normans, from whom are deſcended 
many of the great Families at this 
Day in England. After this memo- 
rable Period we hear no more of 
Ealdormans or Thanes, Saxon T crils, 
but of Counts or Earls, YViſceunts, 
Barons, Vawvaſſers, &c. from the 
Norman or Frinch Tongue; and 
from this Time it may be ſaid, that 
England became Norman. 

The Clergy expected great Things 


from this King, and therefore were 


the moſt forward to ſubmit to him 
after the Battle of Haſtings 3 but 
they were diſappointed : For 11. 
liam now put the Church-Lands 
upon the fame Toot with the reſt, 
obliging them to furniſh a certain 
Number of Men for his Wars, tho' 
by the Charters of the Saxon Kings 


they were exempted from all mili- 


tary Service. He er ach; his Troops 
upon the Monaſteries, and oblig'd 
the Monks to ſupply them with Ne- 


ceſſaries. He, moreover; ſeiz d uy. 
on the Money and Plate in the cl. 
gious Houſes, under Pretence that the 
Rebels had conceal'd their valuable 
Effects there; and depos'd ſever; 
Biſhops and Abbots that he did not 
like, putting Normans or other Fo. 
reigners in their Room. 

In 1071, a great Number cf 
Malecontents betook themſelves ty 
the Je of Ely, ſtrongly fortify'd 
it, and choſe Hereward, one of 


the braveſt Soldiers in the King. 


dom, for their Leader. The King 
was very much alarm'd at thi 
Proceeding, and marching in all 
Haſte, block'd the Rebels up in the 
Je. They were ſo well fortify' 
that he could not come at them, 
and had ſo good a Store of Proyi. 
ſions, that a long Time would be 
requir'd to ſtarve them out. And 
ſo having continu'd the Siege, or 
Blockade, for a great While to ny 
Purpoſe, he bethought himſelf & 
an Expedient, which did his Buf. 
neſs effectually; which was to tcizt 
on the Manours belonging to the 
Monaſtery, which were without the 
Limits of the /e. Upon this the 
Abbot and Monks, in order to te. 
cover their Poſſeſſions, deliver'd up 
the e, and all that were in it, into 
the Hands of the King. Herteærari 


alone eſcap'd : As to the reſt, foie 


had their Eyes put out, or their IIand 
cut off, and others were thrown into 
divers Priſons ; among the reſt, I. 
gelrick Biſhop of Durham, who had 
been ſo bold as to excommunicate 
the King, was ſtarv'd to Death in 

Priſon. | 
The King of Scotland had taken 
the Opportunity of the Troubles n 
Englund, to invade the Northen 
Counties, which he ravag'd m 2 
cruel Manner. But as ſoon as tht 
Affair of Ely was over, King #' 
liam march'd againſt him. The 
Scotch King hereupon retir'd inte 
Scotland, but Wilkam follow'd him 
hither. 
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thicther; He not being willing to 
hazard a Battle in his own Country, 
offer'd to accommodate Matters by 


, a Treaty; which William agreed to, 


and oblig'd the Scotch King to do 


him Homage, which molt probably 


was only for Cumberland, tho' ſome 
Engliſh Writers ſay it was for all 
Scotland. 

In 1073, Philip King of France 
being jealous of the Greatneſs of 
King William, on a {ſudden invaded 
Normandy without any Declaration 
of War. Upon which Villiam went 
over with a great Army, with which 
he retook Mans and the whole Pro- 
vince of Maine; and Philip ſoon 


growing weary of the War, con- 


cluded a Peace with King il. 
liam. 


Prince Edgar, about this Time, 


came to the King out of Scotland, 


implor'd his Pardon, and ſubmitted. 


The King receiv'd him very gra- 


ciouſly, and gave him an Allowance 


of a Pound of Silver a Day. From 


is Time he continued in Obedi- 


ence, and gave the King no farther 
Diſturbance. 


Whiltt William was in Normandy, 


| Pope Gregory VII. ſent his Nuncio 


to ſummon him to do him Homage 


for his Kingdom, pretending it to 
be a Fief of the Holy See. But 
William told the Nuncio, that he 
held his Crown of none but God 
and his Sword ; and publiſh'd an 
Edict, forbidding all his Subjects to 
own any Pope but whom he firſt al- 
low'd of, and to receive any Orders 
trom Rome without his Licence. 
During the King's Abſence, ſome 
diſpuſted Norman Lords form'd a 


© Conſpiracy to depoſe him, and pre- 
vent his Return, and drew Earl Wal- 


thoff, the only Engliſ Lord the 
King retain'd in his Favour, into 
the Plot. But he ſoon repenting 
went over and diſcover'd it to the 
King, before it came to any Head, 
imploring at the fame "Tune his Par- 


73 
don, which the King readily granted. 


Notwithſtanding which, ſoon after 


his Return, the Earl was apprehend- 
ed, beheaded, and buried under the 
Scaffold. And many of the inno- 
cent Engliſh, who were not at all 
concern'd in the Conſpiracy, were 
ſeverely puniſh'd, as well as the 
guilty Normans. 

King William now enjoy'd ſome 
Tranquillity, but in the Year 1077 
more Work was cut out for him a- 
broad. For his eldeſt Son Robert, 
inſtigated by the King of France, 
rebell'd againſt him in Normandy, 
and endeavour'd to make himſelf 
Matter of that Duchy. William 
went over, and his Son perſiſted in 
his Oppoſition, and in the Heat of 
an Engagement wounded him in 
the Arm without knowing him, and 
diſmounted him. But when he knew 
it was his Father, he alighted, ſet 
him upon his own Horſe, and ſub- 
mitted intirely to his Mercy. Wil- 
/iam brought him with him into 
England, and in the Year 1080 ſent 
him againſt the Scots, who had re- 
new'd their Incurſions. But this 
War alſo ended in a Treaty be- 
tween the two Nations, and there 
was nothing remarkable in this Ex- 
pedition but Robert's founding the 
Town of Newwecaſtle-upon-Tine. A- 
bout which Time alſo King Villian 
built the famous Tower of London, 
to be a Check upon the Citizens, 
whom he all along ſuſpected. 

Soon after the Peace with Scor- 
land, William turn'd his Arms a- 
gainſt the Velſb, who had made 
{ome Incurſions into his Dominions : 
Upon which the Vel Princes ſub- 
mitted, and became his 'Tributaries. 

Let us now ſee, in few Words, 
how William manag'd his domeſtick 
Affairs in Time of Peace. He did 
all he could to introduce the Norman 
Language into England, caus'd the 
Saxon Laws to be tranſlated. into 
Norman, and publiſh'd his own Laws 

| iu 
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in that Tongue, and commanded it 


to be taught in all Schools. The 
Effect was, that in common Uſe, a 
third Language was by Degrees in- 
troduc'd, which was neither Engli/h 
nor Norman, but a Mixture of both. 
He erected new Courts of Juſtice, 
before unknown to the Eng/;/b, and 
very incommodious to them, and 
order'd all Law Proceedings there to 
be in the Norman Tongue. He had 
an immenſe Revenue ; and that he 
might know what every Man was 
to pay him out of his Eſtate and 
Effects, he order'd a general Survey 
to be made, not only of his own 


Lands, but of all the Lands in Eng- 


land, as alſo what every Man was 
worth in Money, Stock of Cattle, &c. 
All which was ſet down in a Book, 
call'd Doom's-Day Book, which to 
this Day is preſerv'd in the Exche- 
guer. As he was very fond of Hunt- 
ing, he diſpeopled the Country in 
Hampſhire for above 30 Miles in 
Compaſs, demoliſhing both Churches 
and Houſes, to make a Foreſt for 
his Diverſion, which was call'd 
New-Foreft. In ſhort, all his Ac- 
tions ſavour'd of a moſt arbitrary 
and abſolute Prince. 

William having enjoy'd a Tran- 
quillity of ſeveral Years, every one 
thought he would have ended his 
Days in Peace. But all on a ſudden 
he makes vaſt Preparations, goes 
over to Normandy, and enters upon a 
herce War againſt France. A Truce 
foon enſu'd, which was broke by an 
unlucky Jeft of King Philip. William 
being grown very fat and unweildy, 
was paſling thro' a Courſe of Phy- 
fick, when one coming to Ph/ip 
from Roan, he aſk'd him, I h-ther 
the King of England <vas deliver'd 
yet of his great Belly? William being 
told of this, was fo enrag'd, that he 
ſent him Word, that as ſoon as he 
was up, he would offer in the Church 
of Notre Dame at Paris, 10, 000 
Lances by way of Wax-Lights. 
Accordingly he renew'd the War 
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with the utmoſt Fury, but it occz. 
ſion'd his Death. For having made 
great Ravages, and beſieg'd and 
took Mantes, he order'd it to be 
burnt to the Ground: When ſtand- 
ing too near the Fire, the Weather 
being alſo very hot, and in his Re. 
turn to Roan having bruis'd the Rin 
of his Belly againſt his Saddle, he 
fell into a Fever, which carried him 
off on the gth of September, 1087, 
in the 61ſt Year of his Age, after 
having * * in Normandy 52 Year, 
and 21 in England. He was buried in 
the Abbey-Church at Caen, which he 
himſelf had founded. Tis very re- 
markable, that when this great Prince 
was going to be interr'd, a Norman 
Gentleman forbad the Burial, be- 
cauſe the Ground on which the 
Church ſtood was his, which the 
Deceas'd had never paid him for: 
And, according to the Laws of Ner- 
mandy, they were oblig'd to make 
him Satisfaction before the Corps 
could be buried. 

As this Prince's Character has 
been variouſly drawn, I ſhall leave 
the Reader to judge of it from his 
Actions, which I have repreſented 
with all the Impartiality I could, 
from which it ſeems he had a great 
Mixture of good and bad Qualities. 
As to his Perſon, he was tall, and 
well proportion'd in his younger 
Years ; and fo ftrong, that tis {1 
none but himſelf could bend ht; 
Bow. His Courage and Policy are 
not to be queſtion'd, and 'tis cer- 
tain, he was indefatigable in exe- 
cuting whatever he deſign'd. When 
he lay on his Death-Bed, he ſeem'd 
to reflect ſeriouſly on his paſt Ac- 
tions, and to view them in a diffe- 
rent Light from what he had done 
in the Time of his Health and VI. 
gour. He order'd great Sums 01 
Money to be given to the Poor, and 
to the Churches, particularly for re- 
building thoſe he had burnt at Max- 
tes. He relcas'd all the Prifoners, 

| among 
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among the reft Morcar and Ulneth, 
which laſt was King Harold's Bro- 
ther, and had been detain'd in Ner- 
mandy a great many Years, being 
one of the Hoſtages given by Good- 
ain to King Edward. Then or- 
dering his chief Officers to ſtand a- 
bout his Bed, he made a long Ha- 
rangue to them, weak as he was, 
wherein he talk'd much of the Re- 
utation he had acquir'd by his mi- 
lar Atchievements. Vet he could 
not help owning he had unjuſtly 
uſurp'd the Crown 'of England, and 
was guilty of all the Blood ſpilt on 
that Occaſion. And tho' he ſaid 
he durſt not bequeath a Crown, 
which of Right was none of his, 
but left it to the Diſpoſal of God; 
yet he recommended William, his 
ſecond ſurviving Son, for his Suc- 
ceſſor, and did all in his Power to 
ſecure the Crown to him. 

He had three other Sons beſides 
Willam by his Wife Matilda, Daugh- 
ter to the Karl of Flanders. To 


75 
Robert the eldeſt he gave the Du- 
chy of Normandy. Richard was kill'd 
by a Stag in Neao- Foreſt. To his 
youngeſt Son Henry he bequeath'd 
an Annuity of 5000 Marks. And 
when the young Prince complain'd 
as not being pleas'd with his Portion, 
tis ſaid, his Father told him by a pro- 
phetick Spirit, that the Dominions 
of his two Brothers ſhould be one 
Day united in him : Which indeed 
came to paſs; tho' *tis not at all 
likely that God ſhould reveal his 
Will in any extraordinary Manner to 
a Prince of Filliam's Character. 
He had alſo ſix Daughters by the 
fame Matilda; Cecily, Abbeſs of 
Caen; Conſtance, married to the 
Duke of Bretaign; Adeliza, pro- 
mis'd to Harald when he was in 
Normandy, died young; Adela, mar- 
ried to the Earl of Blots ; Gundred, 
to William Warren, Earl of Surrey; 
and Agatha, eſpous' d to Alphonſe, 
King of Galicia. 
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in that Tongue, and commanded it 


to be taught in all Schools. The 
Effect was, that in common Uſe, a 
third Language was by Degrees in- 
troduc'd, which was neither Engl; 
nor Norman, but a Mixture of both. 
He erected new Courts of Juſtice, 
before unknown to the Exgliſb, and 
very incommodious to them, and 
order'd all Law Proceedings there to 
be in the Norman Tongue. He had 
an immenſe Revenue ; and that he 
might know what every Man was 
to pay him out of his Eſtate and 
Effects, he order'd a general Survey 
to be made, not only of his own 
Lands, but of all the Lands in Eng- 
fand, as alſo what every Man was 
worth in Money, Stock of Cattle, &c. 
All which was ſet down in a Book, 
call'd Doom's-Day Book, which to 
this Day is preſerv'd in the Exche- 
guer. As he was very fond of Hunt- 
ing, he diſpeopled the Country in 
Hampſhire for above 30 Miles in 
Compaſs, demoliſhing both Churches 
and Houſes, to make a Foreſt for 
his Diverſion, which was call'd 
New-Foreft. In ſhort, all his Ac- 
tions ſavour'd of a moſt arbitrary 
and abſolute Prince. 

William having enjoy'd a Tran- 
quillity of ſeveral Years, every one 
thought he would have ended his 
Days in Peace. But all on a ſudden 
he makes vaſt Preparations, goes 
over to Normandy, and enters upon a 
herce War againſt France. A Truce 
foon enſu'd, which was broke by an 
unlucky Jeft of King Philip. William 
being grown very fat and unweildy, 
was paſſing thro' a Courſe of Phy- 
fick, when one coming to Ph/ip 
from Roan, he aſk'd him, Wh-ther 
the King of England «vas deliwver'd 
yet of his great Belly? I illiam being 
told of this, was ſo enrag'd, that he 
ſent him Word, that as ſoon as he 
was up, he would offer in the Church 
of Notre Dame at Paris, I 0,000 
Lances by way of Wax-Lights. 
Accordingly he renew'd the War 
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with the utmoſt Fury, but it occz. 
ſion'd his Death. For having made 
great Ravages, and beſieg d and 
took Mantes, he order'd it to he 
burnt to the Ground: When ſtand- 
ing too near the Fire, the Weather 
being alſo very hot, and in his Re. 
turn to Roan having bruis'd the Rim 
of his Belly againſt his Saddle, he 
fell into a Fever, which carried him 
off on the gth of September, 1087, 
in the 61ſt Year of his Age, after 
having reign'd in Normandy 52 Years, 
and 21 in England. He was buried in 
the 4bbey-Church at Caen, which he 
himſelf had founded. Tis very re- 
markable, that when this great Prince 
was going to be interr'd, a Norman 
Gentleman forbad the Burial, be- 
cauſe the Ground on which the 
Church ſtood was his, which the 
Deceas'd had never paid him for: 
And, according to the Laws of Nor- 
mandy, they were oblig'd to make 
him Satisfaction before the Corps 
could be buried. 

As this Prince's Character has 
been variouſly drawn, I ſhall leave 
the Reader to judge of it from his 
Actions, which I have repreſented 
with all the Impartiality I could, 
from which it ſeems he had a great 
Mixture of good and bad Qualitics. 
As to his Perſon, he was tall, and 
well proportion'd in his younger 
Years ; and fo ſtrong, that tis ſaid 
none but himſelf could bend hi- 
Bow. His Courage and Policy are 
not to be queſtion'd, and 'tis cer- 
tain, he was indefatigable in exe- 
cuting whatever he deſign'd. When 
he lay on his Death-Bed, he ſeem'd 
to refle& ſeriouſly on his paſt Ac- 
tions, and to view them in a diffe- 
rent Light from what he had done 
in the Time of his Health and Vi- 
gour. He order'd great Sums. ot 
Money to be given to the Poor, and 
to the Churches, particularly for re- 
building thoſe he had burnt at Max- 
tes. He releas'd all the Prijoners, 

among 


among the reft Morcar and Ulzerh, 
which laſt was King Harold's Bro- 
ther, and had been detain'd in Ner- 
mandy a great many Years, being 
one of the Hoſtages given by Good- 
win to King Edward. Then or- 
dering his chief Officers to ſtand a- 
bout his Bed, he made a long Ha- 
rangue to them, weak as he was, 
wherein he talk'd much of the Re- 
utation he had acquir'd by his mi- 
— Atchievements. Vet he could 
not help owning he had unjuſtly 
uſurp'd the Crown of England, and 
was guilty of all the Blood ſpilt on 
that Occaſion. And tho' he ſaid 
he durſt not bequeath a Crown, 
which of Right was none of his, 
but left it to the Diſpoſal of God; 
yet he recommended William, his 
ſecond ſurviving Son, for his Suc- 
ceſſor, and did all in his Power to 
ſecure the Crown to him. 

He had three other Sons beſides 
William by his Wite Matilda, Daugh- 
ter to the Earl of Flanders. © 
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Robert the eldeſt he gave the Du- 
chy of Ner mandy. Richard was kill'd 
by a Stag in New-Foreft, To his 
youngeſt Son Henry he bequeath'd 
an Annuity of 5000 Marks. And 
when the young Prince complain'd 
as not being pleas'd with his Portion, 
tis faid, his Father told him by a pro- 
phetick Spirit, that the Dominions 
of his two Brothers ſhould be one 
Day united in him : Which indeed 
came to paſs; tho' tis not at all 
likely that God ſhould reveal his 
Will in any extraordinary Manner to 
a Prince of Filliam's Character. 
He had alſo ſix Daughters by the 
ſame Matilda; Cecily, Abbeſs of 
Caen; Conſtance, married to the 
Duke of Bretaign; Adeliza, pro- 
mis'd to Harald when he was in 
Normandy, died young; Adela, mar- 
ried to the Earl of Blois; Gundred, 
to William Warren, Earl of Surrey; 
and Agatha, eſpous'd to Alphonſe, 
King of Galicia. 
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pe [TL LIAM, during his 
Father's laſt Illneſs in 


ing Meaſures in Eng- 
: {and to ſecure his Suc- 
ceſſion to the Crown. 
Tho' it was the Congueror's Deſire 
that he ſhould ſucceed him, yet 
there was great Danger of a Party 
being form'd againit him in favour 
of his elder Brother Robert. But as 
Robert was out of the Kingdom, 
William with the more Eaſe accom- 
pliſh'd his Deſigns ; and by the Ma- 
nagement of Lanfraxc Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who had great Inte- 
reſt among the People, both English 
and Normans, and had gain'd over 
the leading Lords of both Nations, 
and by the Favour of Eudo the High 
Treaſurer, he aſcended the Throne, 
and was crown'd eighteen Days after 
his Father's Death, Sept. 27, 1087. 
He was ſurnam'd Nufus from 
his being red-hair'd, and was now 
thirty Years old. He was remark- 
able for no good Quality but his 
Courage, which however for the 
molt part was more like the Fierce- 


= 


Normandy, was concert- 
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furnan'd Rufus. 


neſs of a wild Beaſt than the Bt. 
very of a Heroe. He was very ill. 
natur'd, and a perfect Brute in his 
Behaviour, was wholly indifferent as 
to Religion, and had no Regard for 
Honour or Honeſty. He was greedy 
of Money, but it was to ſquander it 
away upon idle Expences. In fine, 
he had all his Father's Vices with- 
out his Virtues, and Hiſtorians agree 
in repreſenting him as bad a Prince 
as ever fat on the Eugliſoꝰ Throne. 
Theſe Hiſtorians were indeed Monks 
and Eccleſiaſticks, who. might be 
prejudic'd againſt him for his ſeizing 
the Revenues of the Church. How- 
ever, as ſcarce any Action of his 
Life deſerves Commendation, their 
Repreſentations ſeem to be but too 
well founded. His Intereſt indeed 
oblig'd him to put on the Maſk for 
ſome Time at the Beginning of his 
Reign, and his affecting to be guided 
by the Counſels of Lanfranc made 
the Engl; expect a Change for the 
better. 

In 1088, a formidable Conſpiracy 
was ſet up againſt him by his Uncle 
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eat Favour. The 


ripe, they invited Robert to come over, 


| who promis'd ſoon to be with them. 


The Conſpirators then fortify'd them- 
ſelves in — Places, and Villiam 
ſeem'd to be in a moſt dangerous 
Situation. But Robert's Indolence 
and dilatory Temper, who did not 
come over with his Forces as was 
expected, gave him Time to extri- 
cate himſelf out of this Danger. 
He firſt gain'd over the Eng/i/ by 
Lanfranc's Intereſt: Then he fitted 
out a Fleet, and march'd againſt 
04 and the other Rebels with an 
Army of Engli/hmen, took Pewenſey, 
Pocheſter and Durham, and the other 
Places where they had ſhut them- 
ſelves up, broke all their Meaſures, 
and entirely diſpell'd the threatening 
Norm. 

Tho' Milliam was indebted to the 
Eugliſb for having by their Means 
cruſh'd this Conſpiracy, and tho' he 
had made them many fair Promiſes, 
yet it was no ſooner over but he be- 
gan to oppreſs them even worſe than 
his Father had done. Of this Lan- 
franc reſpectfully admonith'd him, 
putting him in Mind of his Pro- 
mites. William was diſpleas'd at 
this, and angrily aſk d him with an 
Oath, Whether a King could keep all 
his Promiſes ? From this Time the 
good Archbiſhop was quite out of 
Favour, and dieg quickly after. And 
noWMilliam threw of all Reſtraint, 
and ſpar'd no Methods for raiſing 
Money to ſatisfy his vain Expences. 


Io this End he ſciz'd upon the va- 


cant Benefices, aud after he had 


= firip'd them of every Thing he 
could turn into Money, he fold them 
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on, Biſhop of Bayeux, who hated 
© Lanfranc, and could not endure to 
ſee him in fo 
* Deſign was to epoſe William, and 
ſet Robert on the Throne. Several 
” Norman Lords and Biſhops joining 
in the Plot, and many of the Eng- 
 1;þ alſo being prevail'd on to fayour 
it, when they thought Matters were 


to the higheſt Bidder. He ſeiz'd 
upon the Temporalities of the See 
of Canterbury, and kept them in his 
Hands four Years; and did the ſame 
by all the other Biſhopricks that be- 
came void in his Reign. 

Soon after, William, to be re- 
veng'd on his Brother Robert for the 
late Conſpiracy, and perhaps from a 
Deſire of enjoying his Father's 
Dominions, invaded Normandy, and 
made himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Pla- 
ces. Robert implor'd Aid of the 
King of France, who came to his 
Aſtitance ; but //liam having found 
Means to bribe him, he retir'd with- 
out ng any Thing, and Villiam 
prone to take more Places, and 

rib'd ſome of the Burghers of Roan 
to undertake the delivering it into 
his Hands. But Prince Henry join- 
ing his Brother Robert, fav'd it ; for 
entering the City on a ſudden, he 
ſeiz'd the Chief of the Conſpirators, 
and threw him headlong from a Tow- 
er. Which bold Stroke not only pre- 
ſerv'd the Capital, but in Effect all 
Normandy. For William ſoon after, 
in 1091, was oblig'd to ſtrike up a 
Peace with Duke Robert, on this 
Condition, among others, 'That upon 
either of the Brothers dying without 
Heirs, the Survivor ſhould ſucceed 
to all his Dominions. 

Whilſt Viiliam was in Nor man- 
dy, Malcolm, King of Scotland, made 
an Incurſion into Northumberland, 
and William at his Return re- 
ſolv'd to revenge this Inſult. He 
artfully induc'd his Brother Robert to 
come over and accompany him in 
this Expedition, fearing he ſhould in 
his Abſence ſeize on thoſe Caſtles in 
Normandy, that he held by the late 
Treaty. His Army ſutfer'd greatly 
by ſeveral Diſaſters in Scotland; but 
Malcolm fearing the ill Conſequences 
of a War in his own Country, ſent 
William Propoſals for an Accommo- 
dation, which were readily accept- 
ed, and the Scorch King oblig'd 

himſelf 
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himſelf to pay the ſame Homage to 
the King of Enxglaud he had for- 
merly done. But Robert perceiving 
he was only amus'd by his Brother, 
to draw him into this Expedition, 
greatly diſguſted. 
About this Time Robert Fitz- 
Hamon, Gentleman of the King's 
Bedchamber, conquer'd Glamorgan- 
ſhire, and flew Rees the Welh King. 
He beſtow'd upon twelve Knights 
who aſſiſted him in the Expedition, 
twelve Manours, which were en- 
Joy'd by them and their Poſterity. 
'The King continu'd his arbitrary 
Proceedings, and oppreſs'd his Sub- 
jets, Normans as well as Engliſh, 
more and more every Day, which 
made them all wiſh for his Death, 
as the only Remedy to the Evils 
they groan'd under. And now they 
thought their Wiſhes were going to 
be accompliſh'd: For in 1093, a 
dangerous Diſtemper ſeiz'd him at 
Glhoucefter, ſo that he himſelf thought 
his End approaching; and the Fear 
of Death made him reſolve, if he 
ever recover'd, to reform all that 
had been amiſs in his Government. 
The Biſhops laying hold of the good 
Diſpoſition he was now in, exhorted 
him to fill up the vacant Sees, which 
he comply'd with, and particularly 
made Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, between whom and the King 
there were afterwards great Conteſts, 
Anſelm being a warm Aſſertor of the 
Rights of the Church, and King 
William being not over-ſ{crupulous 
in ſuch Matters; who being reco- 
ver'd of his Illneſs, preſently forgot 
all his good Reſolutions, return'd to 
his old Courſes, retracted, as far as 
was in his Power, the good Orders 
he had given in his Sickneſs, and 
even · increas'd the Abuſes of Go- 
vernment, inſtead of correcting them. 
The Scots again renewing their 
Incurſions and Ravages, Robert de 
Mowbray, Governour of the Nor- 
thern Parts, fell upon them unex- 
pectedly, defeated them, and flew 


Malcolm and Edward his eldeff 
Son. 

In 1094, we again find King Vi. 
liam at War with his Brother Robes: 
in Normandy, who, as William had 
not perform'd his Part of the late 
Treaty, ſeem'd reſolv d to take from 
him the Places he held there. Be. 
ing aſſiſted by the- King of France, 
he gain'd ſeveral Advantages over 
William, who at laſt had Recourſe 
to his old Artifice, and brib'd the 
French King to draw off his Forces; 
in order to raiſe Money for which 
Purpoſe, he ſent Orders into Erg- 
land for levying 20,000 Men, and 
to impreſs ſuch as were of ſome 
Subſtance, and did not care to 
leave their Families. When they 
were juſt going to imbark, they 
were diſcharg'd upon paying ten 
Shillings a Man, which they readily 
did, and by this Artifice Million 
rais*'d 10,000/, Robert now in al! 
likelihood would have loſt all his 
Dominions, if the King had no: 
been oblig'd to return on a ſudden 
to repreſs the Mel, who were ra- 
vaging Shropſbire and Cheſbire. At 
his Approach they retir'd among the 
Mountains and inacceſſible Places, 
and Villiam purſuing them too far, 
loſt more of his Men than he de- 
ſtroy'd of the Enemy's; and all he 
could do was to rebuild the Caſtle 
of Montgomery, which had been de- 
moliſh'd. 

A little after he ſuppreſs'd a dan- 
gerous Conſpiracy of Robert de Mow- 
bray, who being diſguſted at the 
King's not rewarding him for the 
Service he had done, as he thought 
he deſerv'd, was concerting Mea- 
ſures with other diſcontented Lords 
to depoſe him ; but the King coming 
ſuddenly upon them, Mowbray Was 
taken and clapp'd up in Priſon ; and 
of the reſt of the Conſpirators ſome 
were ſtripp'd of their Eſtates, ſome had 


their Eyes put out; and none efcap'd 
ſome Kind of Puniſhment or other. 
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* Tn 1096 che Project of the Holy 
ar was ſet on foot by Pope Urban II. 
in which ſo many Princes of Chri/ter- 
am engag d. The Deſign of it was. 
© to recover the Holy Land out of the 
Hands of the Saracens. The Badge 
of thoſe who went to it was a Red 
* Croſs wrought in their Garments, 
* whence they were term'd Cyroi/cs, 
and the Expedition the Cru/age. 
Robert Duke of Normandy was one 
of the Princes who engag'd in it, 
and to defray the Expences of his 
Undertaking, he Oy < his Du- 
chy to his Brother the King of Eng- 
land, for a Sum of Money, which 
William rais'd on his Subjects by the 
moſt oppreſſive Methods imaginable. 
In 1098 Wilkam rebuilt London 
Bridge, rais'd a new Wall round the 
Tower, and erected the famous Hall 
at We/tminſter, which tho' ſo large, 
he found fault with it, and ſaid *twas 
ſcarce big enough for a King's Bed- 
chamber. The raiſing Money for 
theſe Works was a great Oppreſſion 
on the Subjects. 
The next Vear William went over 
and reliev d Mans. As he was go- 
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79 
ing to imbark, the Wind being con- 
trary, the Maſter of the Ship repre- 
ſented the Danger of then putting to 
Sea. But Villiam aſk' d him, if be 
ever heard of a King being drown'd ? 
and compell'd him to proceed. 

But tho' he was not to be drown'd, 
he was not however to die a natural 
Death. For being hunting one Day 
in New-Foreft, he was accidentally, 
or otherwiſe, ſhot with an Arrow 
into the Heart, by Walter Tyrrell, a 
French Knight, as he was, ſeemingly 
at leaſt, ſhooting at a Deer; and 
dropt down dead immediately. 'This 
was on Aug. 2, 1100, in the 44th 
Year of his Age, after a Reign of 
near 13 Years. He was buried at 
Wincheſter, (where his Tomb, ſome- 
what rais'd from the Ground, re- 
mains to this Day) and the Nation 
rejoic'd at being deliver'd from ſuch 
a headſtrong and furious King. 

In his Reign a great Inundation 
of the Sea overflow'd the Coaſt of 
Kent, and cover'd the Lands for- 
merly belonging to Earl Goodwin. 
Theſe are now call'd the Googwine 
Sands, ſo dangerous to Ships. 
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HENRY I. ſurnam'd Beau- Clerc. 


F the Exgliſb had not 
been reduc'd to ſo 
low an Ebb as they 


Reigns, they might 
have had a good Op- 
rtunity to throw off the Norman 


the Kingdom. And theſe, in all 
likelthood, would have been much 

uzzled about the Succeſſion, if Ro- 
ert, the eldeſt of the Congueror's 
Sons, had not been at a great Diſ- 
tance from home, being gone to 
the Holy War. He was indeed on 
his Return, but they did not know 
where he was. And what gave 
Henry, the youngeſt and only other 
furviving Son, the Advantage, was 
not only his having been born 
in, England after his Father was 
King, but his being upon the Spot, 
and having concerted even in the 
late King's Life Time the moſt pro- 
per Meaſures to get the Crown plac'd 


on his Head, He promis'd both the 
Normans and Engliſh to aboliſh all 
ſevere Laws made ſince the Congqueſf, 
and to redreſs all the Grievances 
that both Nations complain'd of. 


- Theſe Promiſes raiſing in the Peo- 


ple the moſt agreeable Expectations, 
were the chief Means of his mount- 
ing the Throne, notwithſtanding, 
there was a ſtrong Party of the Lords 
againſt him. For poſting to Win 
cheſter, immediately after VMidliam' 
Death, he would have ſeiz'd the 
Crown and Scepter with the Royal 
Treaſure there depoſited, but was op- 
pos'd by William de Bretevil, one of 
Robert's Party, with ſeveral other 
Lords there aſſembled, who a!ledg'd 
they were oblig'd by Oath to c- 
knowledge Robert for King, in Cale 
Ililliam died without Heirs, accord- 
ing to the Treaty between the two 
Brothers. There was quickly a great 
Concourſe of People from all Parts, 
and Henry well knowing how they 
ſtood affected, drew his Sword, and 
ſwore no Man ſhould take Poſteſuon 
of the Crown but whom the Peopi 

ap 10G. 


yd. The Lords hereupon re- 
8 MF to a private Room to conſult 
What was proper to be done, whilſt 
che People with loud Acclamations 
made the Name of Henry reſound in 
their Ears. So fearing a Civil War, 
if they went contrary to the Incli- 
| nations of the People, they reſolv'd, 
that Henry ſhould ſucceed to the 
*Crown, Upon this tumultuary E- 
lection, Henry haſted to London, and 
the next Day, Aug. 5, 1100, was 
crown'd by Maurice, Biſhop of that 
See, who adminiſter'd to him the 
* uſual Oath. 
* To ſecure himſelf on the Throne, 
he wiſely began his Reign with re- 
&& Abuſes redreſſing Grie- 
vances, and doing many popular 
Things, according to his late Pro- 
miſe. The Courtiers, during the 
late Reign, had behav'd with great 
Inſolence, oppreſs'd the People with- 
out Mercy wherever they came, and 
attempted the Chaſtity of Women 
without any Fear of Puniſhment. 
Henry immediately ſet about curing 
theſe Diſorders of the Court. He 
publiſh'd a ſevere Edict againft all 
who ſhould be guilty of the like 
Crimes for the future, and particu- 
larly againſt Adulterers, order'd that 
thoſe who oppreſs'd or plunder'd 
the People ſhould be puniſh'd with 
Loſs of Eyes, or Hands or Feet, 
and expell'd thoſe from his Court, 
Who had already made themſelves 
infamous for ſuch Practices. Beſides 
all this, he granted a Charter of Li- 
berties, confining the Royal Autho- 
© ity within its antient Bounds, re- 
nouncing the unjuſt Prerogatives the 
to” late Kings had uſurp'd, re- 
© Roring the Church to her former 


0 Rights, and confirming the Laws of 
it {We King Edward, wiz. ſuch as were in 
„ Force under the Saxon Kings. Theſe 
ey Things were not only agreeable to 


nd the Engliſb, but alſo to the Normans, 
on bo hitherto had held their Eſtates 
the Will of the King. He more- 
Per remitted all Arrcars of Debts 
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due to the Crown, appointed a 
Standaid for Weights and Meaſures 
throughout the Kingdom, and or- 
der d that Coiners ſhould be puniſh'd 
with Loſs of Limbs. 

In 1101 he gave the People a 
further Satisfaction, by recalling An- 
elm Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had retir'd to Rome, and afterwards 
to a Monaſtery at Lyons, on account 
of his Quarrel with the late King. 
And to gain the Affections of the 
Engliſh ſtill more, he married Ma- 
tilda or Maud, Daughter to Mal- 
colm King of Scotland by Margaret 
Siſter to Edgar Atheling, by which 
Means the Royal Family of the Sax- 
ons Was united with that cf the Vor- 
mans. 

But all theſe prudent Steps did 
not entirely ſecure him from Dan- 


ger. Duke Robert, who in his Re- 


turn from the Holy Land had ſtaid 
ſome Time in fjulia, where he 
married, and by that Delay had 
given his Brother an Opportunity 
of aſcending the 'Throne, being now 


return'd into Normandy, was exaſpe- 


rated at his Diſappointment, and re- 
ſolv'd on attempting to do himſelf 
Juſtice by wreſting the Crown from 
Henry. A great Party in the King- 
dom were ſtill for Robert in their 
Hearts, as being the eldeſt Brother, 
and thinking he had Injuſtice done 
him : Beſides, he was known to be 
a mild and good-natur'd Prince; 
and as for Henry's fair Beginning, 
they only thought it a Piece of Po- 
licy to ſerve his preſent Purpoſe, and 
that he would not ſtick to reverſe it 
all, as ſoon as it ſhould de in his 
Power. Theſe Conſiderations fix'd 
great Numbers in Robert's Intereſt, 


and made the reſt waver between 


the two Parties. Robert truſting to 
this Diſpoſition of the Exgliſhß more 
than to his own Forces, landed at 
Portſmouth, where he was receiv'd 
without Oppoſition. But Hey ma- 
nag'd Matters ſo well by Means of 

G Anſelm, 
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Anſelm, who was in great Credit 
with the People, that Robert's Mea- 
ſures were quite diſconcerted ; and 
when he found that the Body of the 
Nation had declar'd for Henry, and 
that the Army had renew'd their 
Oath of Allegiance to him, he was 
willing to accept the King's Propo- 
ſals of Peace: And ſo the Lords of 
both Parties meeting to conſult of 
the Aﬀair, it was agreed, That as 
Henry was already crown'd, and was 
born in England after his Father 
was on the Throne, he ſhould con- 
tinue to be King: That if one of 
the two Brothers died without Iſſue, 
the other ſhould ſucceed to his Do- 
minions : That the King ſhould de- 
liver up to Robert the Caſtles in 
Normandy, that were gariſon'd with 
Engliſb; and ſhould pay him 3000 
Marks a Year. After this Accom- 
modation, Robert ſtaid ſome Months 
at his Brother's Court, living in per- 
fect Friendſhip with him. 

Bat Henry could not eaſily forgive 
thoſe Lords who had appear'd moſt 
active for Robert, whom he watch'd 
all Opportunities of cruſhing ; par- 
ticularly Robert Beleſme, Farl of 
Shrewſbury, who not only continued 
to talk diſreſpectfully of the King, 
but ſhew'd his Diſpoſition to act 
againſt him, by fortifying his Caſtles 
in SHropſhire. Hereupon the Kin 
proclaim'd him a Traitor, an 
marching againſt him took Shrew/- 
bury and all his other Caſtles, and 
. forc'd him to retire into Normandy, 
where his reſtleſs Lemper rais'd new 
Troubles. | 

In 1103, a Conteſt began between 
the King and Archbiſhop Auſelm a- 
bout the Right of Inveſtiture of Bi- 
ſhips and Abbots, which laſted ſome 
Years, and pave the King a great 
deal of 'Trouble. It had been the 
Cuſtom of the Kings of England 
to grant Inveſtitures by the Delivery 
of the Paſtoral Staff and Ring. 
Henry inſiſted on this, as a Preroga- 


tive deriv'd from his Anceſtors ; but 


a Council at Rome having decreed, 
that no Biſhops ſhould receive In. 


veſtiture from Laymen, Anſe/m would 


have excommunicated ſuch Biſhop 
as had been inveſted by the King, 
and ſeveral reſign'd their Biſhoy. 
ricks, for fear of this Cenſure gf 
the Church. He alſo refus'd to con- 
ſecrate ſuch Biſhops as were nomi- 
nated by the King, unleſs he would 
relinquiſh the Right of Inveſtiture, 
There was alſo a Diſpute about the 
Oath of Allegiance, or doing Ho. 
mage to the King, which 4»/#n 
would neither comply with himſelf 
nor ſuffer the other Biſhops to do i; 
The Conteſt ran high, the King in. 
fiſting peremptorily on his Preroga. 
tive, and Anſelm, back'd by the 
Court of Rome, being as obitinately 
bent to have his Point carried. At 
length he went to Rome to lay the 
Matter before the Pope, and Hey 
depriv'd him of his Temporalities, 
during his Stay out of the King. 
dom, and ſent Agents to Rome t9 
plead his Cauſe againit him. The 
Pope was at firſt inflexible, and e. 
ven threatned to excommunicate the 
King ; but his Aﬀairs being at lat 
involv'd, and both Parties being In 
ſuch a Situation, that they did not 
care to break with one another, the 
Matter was compromis'd, by Her: 
ry's renouncing the Right of In. 
veſtitures, and the Pope's allowing 
the Biſhops and Abbots to do He 
mage to the King for their 'Temps- 
ralities. This Anſe/m was allo 3 
great Stickler for the Celibacy d 
the Clergy, and in a Synod excom- 
municated all the married Priett. 
who were then very numerous Ul 
England. 

About this Time Robert the King: 
Brother came over to England to pics 
the Payment of his Penſion, wich 
the King had neglected contrary d 
the late Treaty. But Henry cares 
him in ſuch a Manner, and ſo un 
pos'd on his eaſy Temper, à 0 

ptera 
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i: Demands. He had ſuffer d greatly 


already by ſuch unſeaſonable Ge- 


neroſity, and now his Wants daily 


increafing, he ſoon repented of what 


he had done, complain'd that his 


Brother had abus'd his good Nature, 
and added ſome Menaces on the 


Occaſion. 


The Kin 


was well e- 


* nough pleas'd with this, as it gave 


him a Sort of Handle to break with 


= him, which he was forward enough 


to do, from a Defire of adding Nor- 


* andy to his Crown. He only wait- 
ed for a favourable Opportunity, 


which ſoon offer'd. 
Robert de Beleſine, to be reveng'd 


on the King, fell upon ſuch of his 
Subjects as had Lands in Normandy, 
and his Inſolence increaſing by Duke 
* Robert's Indolence in not oppoſing 


him at firſt, and being ſupported by 
ſome other diſcontented great Men, 


he became ſo audacious as to aim at 
making himſelf Maſter of the whole 
Dukedom. Robert at length march'd 
againſt him, but was worſted, and 
in the End was forc'd to clap up a 
Peace with him upon very diſho- 
nourable Terms. 
which, Bele/me and his Confede- 
Tates continued their Ravages, and 


Notwithſtanding 


were become quite inſupportable to 


the People. Hereupon ſome of the 


chief Men in Normandy apply'd to 
the King of England for Relief. 
Henry was glad of this Occaſion of 
antermeddling in the Affairs of Nor- 
mandy; and tho' he pretended at 
firſt his Deſign was only againſt Be- 
Y:ſme and his Adherents, yet it ſoon 
pppear'd his View was to get the 


Duchy into his own Hands. He 


levy'd an Army, and paſs'd over 


wy Normandy, and had great Suc- 


Ceſs in his firſt Campaign, when he 


ized upon Caen and ſome other 
Lities, and brib'd the Nobles, and 
Vovernors of the ſtrong Holds, with 
the Money he carried 5 


om England; 


5 ad in his ſecond, Robert perceiving 
i Deſign, and having ſued for 
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: o_ with him at laſt to deſiſt from 


Peace in vain, join'd with Belgſime 
and the reſt againft him, who led 


all their Forces to his Aſſiſtance. 


The King of France alfo ſent him 
ſome Troops, and ſeveral Norman 
Lords came over to his Side, when 
they ſaw that Henry was acting more 
tor his own Sake than theirs. By 
theſe Means Robert was enabled to 
give his Brother Battle, which he 
did under the Walls of Tinchebray, 
Which was beſieg' d by Henry. The 
Battle laſted not long, in which Ro- 
bert was beaten, and that unfortu- 
nate Duke, Edgar Athling, the Earl 
of Mortaigne, 400 Knights, and 1000 
Soldiers were taken Priſoners. Prince 
Edgar was ſet at Liberty, and paſs'd 
the Remainder of his Days in Eng- 
land, where he liv'd to an extreme 
old Age. The Earl of Mortaigne 
was impriſon'd in the Tower of 
London, and Duke Robert in Cardiffe 
Caſtle in Wales, where he remain'd 
to his Death, which happen'd about 
26 Years after. Some ſay, that ha- 
ving attempted to make his Eſcape, 
Henry order'd him to be depriv'd of 
Sight by holding a burning-hot Braſs 
Baſon before his Eyes: But this is 
to be doubted, as moſt of the beſt 
Hiſtorians ſay nothing about it. 
This Battle of Tinchebray, which 
was fought in the Year 1107, put 
the Exgliſb in Poſſeſſion of all Nor- 
mandy, as the Battle of Haſtings, 
about 40 Years before, had made 

the Normans Maſters of England. 
The King having thus got all 
Normanay into his Hands return'd 
in Triumph to England, where he 
preſently became more haughty, 
and leſs popular, than he had been 
before: He treated the Nobles with 
unſufferable Arrogance, gave him- 
ſelf but little Trouble about his 
Charter, which indeed had been not 
very well obſerv'd from the Begin- 
ning, and permitted any Abuſes, if 
they did but turn to his Profit, tho' 
he promis'd better Things when he 
G 2 was 
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was preparing to invade Normandy, 
which appear'd now to be only with 
a View to cajole the Engliſb, and 
induce them to favour his ambitious 
Schemes. 

But tho' he had thus got Poſſeſſion 
of Normandy, he was not to keep it 
without Oppoſition, which for ſeve- 
ral Years, with ſome Intervals of 
Quiet, gave him a great deal of 
Diſturbance. Lewis le Gros, King 
of France, was the chief Cauſe of 
this, who jealous of Henry's over- 
= Power, fought Means to re- 

uce it. In order to this he inveſted 
Willam Crito, Duke Robert's Son, 
with the Duchy of Normandy, and 
enter'd it with a great Army to pro- 
cure him the Poſſeſſion of it. But 
Henry advancing with great Expedi- 
tion, and having join'd Forces with 
the Duke of Bretaign and the Earl 
of Blois, fo diſconcerted Lewis's 
Meaſures, that he thought fit to 
ſend the King of England Propoſals 
of Peace, which were agreed to on 
Condition G:/ors ſhould be deliver'd 
up, Which he had taken, The 
King was no ſooner return'd, but 
Lewis invaded Normandy again, and 
Henry went over and gave him Bat- 
tle. Here he was in great Danger 
of being kill'd by a French Knight, 
but he at laſt tumbled him from his 
Horſe and took him Priſoner, which 
inſpir'd the 'Troops with ſuch Cou- 
rage, that after a ſharp Fight the 
French were defeated, and the Stand- 
ard of France taken, and ſent in 
Triumph to Roan. After this the 
War was carried on ſmartly for ſome 
Time, and gave the two Kings Em- 
ployment enough, | Lewis endea- 
vour'd at length to embroil his Ene- 
my the more by Means of Pope Ca- 
liætus II. who was then in France. 
To this End he got him to convene 
a Council and Rheims, to which the 
E ugly Biſhops were alſo ſummoned ; 
and Henry not miſtruſting the De- 
ſign, permitted them to go, only or- 
dering them to ſalute the Pope in his 


Name, to regard his Apoſtolic; 
Precepts, but to take care not to 
bring back any new Inventions of 
the Court of Rome. The Council 
being met, the French Biſhops, who 
were moſt numerous, made great 
Complaints againſt Henry, and even 
propos'd to excommunicate him for 
unjuſtly detaining the Perſon and 
Dominions of his Brother. But the 
Pope fearing to break with Henn, 
ſhifted off the Affair by taking upon 
himſelf to exhort him to do his Bro- 
ther Juſtice. Some Time after, he 
had a long Conference with Heng 
at Gi/ors, and inform'd him of the 
Council's Deſire of reſtoring Robert; 
but the King, to ſome plauſible Ar. 
2 adding more weighty Pre. 
ents to the Pope and Cardinals, Ca. 
lixtus at his Return abandon'd the 
Intereſts of Robert, and us'd his En- 
deayours to make Peace between the 
two Ving which was concluded in 
1120. But neither ſo did the Trou. 
bles of Normandy end, as we {hill 
ſee by and by. In the mean Time 
let us return to ſome Affairs of 
domeſtick Nature. 

In 1109, the King's Daughter 
Matilda, or Maud, was married to 
the Emperor Henry V. which far: 
niſh'd him with a Pretence for lay- 
ing a Tax of three Shillings on ene. 
ry Hide of Land, in order to piy 
her Marriage Portion, which ras' 
an immenſe Sum. 

About this Time died 4»/:/n, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, an haugi- 
ty and bigotted Prelate, but a Maa 
of Learning for thoſe Times. Tit 
King ſeiz'd oggthe Revenues of tl 
Archbiſhoprick, and kept them fit 
Years in his Hands. The next Yeu 
was remarkable for the Reſtoration 
of Learning at Cambridge, where ! 
had for a long Time been quite neg: 
lected. 

In 1112, great Numbers of F/- 
ings, being compell'd to leave the! 
Country by the Inundation of ho 


Y Sea, came into England. The King 


ſettled them at firſt in the waſte Parts 
of York/hire, or as others ſay, in Nor- 
* thumberland ; but at length remov'd 
them to the Country conquer*d from 
the el, about Ros and Pembroke, 
* where their Poſterity remain to this 
Day; and the Flemings-Way, a 
Work of theirs, is ſeen in Pembrokte- 
fire, extended far thro* the Coun- 


try. 
"About this Time the Weib com- 
mitting great Devaſtations on the 
Frontiers, Henry march'd againſt 
them with a Deſign even to root 
them out; but they retiring to their 
Mountains render'd his cruel Project 
impracticable, and ſo he at laſt con- 
ſented to a Peace. Some Years af- 
ter they made great Ravages in Che- 
ſhire, which occaſion'd another In- 
vaſion of ales ; but that alſo ſoon 
ended in a Peace: However Henry 
ablig'd them to give him Hoſtages, 
and 1000 Head of Cattle to make 
him Amends for the Charges of the 
War. 

In 1115, Henry got the States of 

Normandy to ſwear Fealty to Prince 

* William his Son, then 12 Years old; 
and the Year following he did the 
iame in England, to ſecure the Crown 
to his Family. 

In 1118, Queen Matilda died, 
greatly lamented by all the Erg//h, 
as well for her amiable Qualities, 
as her Deſcent from their antient 
Kings. | 

A Year or two after the King 
ſuffer d another ſad Calamity in the 
untimely Death of Prince William 
his Son, who ſoon after the Peace 

with France, alread mention'd, re- 
turning from Normandy with a nu- 
merous Retinue of young Noblemen 
to grace his Paſſage, was unfortu- 


_ 


| nately caſt away, by the Ship ſtri- 


king upon a. Rock, and drown'd, 


together with his whole Company 
mounting to above 150, beſides the 


aruners, except a very few who 
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ſay'd themſelves by ſwimming ; moſt 
ſay, only a Butcher. Among thoſe 
who periſh'd were, beſides the Prince, 
Richard his natural Brother, Matil- 
da his natural Sifter Counteſs of 
Perch, Lucia the King's Niece, and 
the Earl of Cheſter. This melancho- 
ly Accident is ſaid to have had ſuch 
an Effect upon the King, that he 
was never afterwards ſeen to laugh. 
However, his great Deſire of having 
another Son, induc'd him to marry 
Aabelici a, Daughter to Geoffrey Earl 
of Lowain ;z but he had not what he 
expected, for ſhe never prov'd with 
Child. 

About the Year 1124, the King 
was oblig'd to paſs over again to 
Normandy, to put a Stop to the Pro- 
ceedings of Robert Mellent, Lord of 
Pont- Audemer, who being ſecretly 
inſtigated by the King of France, 
and greatly beloved by the Normans, 
was upon the Point of getting the 
whole Country to revolt in favour of 
William Crito. But this Lord and 
the Earl of Montfort his Aſſociate, 
being drawn into an Ambuſh, were 
both taken Priſoners, by which 
Means Henry effectually prevented 
the intended Revolt. 

In 1125, Cardinal %u de Creme, 
the Pope's Legate, came over to 
England, to put the finiſhing Stroke 
to the Celibacy of the Clergy. A 
Synod being conven'd at London, he 
got ſome ſevere Canons 
gainſt ſuch Eccleſiaſticks as perſiſted 
in keeping their Wives. Here Hunt- 
ington, Who was a Prieſt and the Son 
of a Prieſt, tells the following Sta- 
ry, which he ſays was too notorious 
to be denied, viz. That the Legate 
having ſharply inveigh'd againſt the 
Prieſts marrying, ſaying, it was 4 
horrid Sin for a Prieſt to riſe from 
the Side of a Harlot (fo he eſteem'd. 
the Wife of a Prieſt) and then to 
make the Body of Chriſt ; was yet 
the next Night (having faid Maſs 
that very Day) taken in Bed with a 
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paſs'd a- 
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Whore. 'The Deſign of the Court 
of Rome in thus obſtinately contend- 
ing for the Single Life of the Cler- 
gy, was to make them independent 
of the Civil Power, and to incorpo- 
rate them into a Society a-part, to 
be govern'd by its own Laws, which 
could not ſo well be done, Whilſt 
the Clergy were allow'd to marry 
and have Children. King Heng, 
by his ſeeming Zeal on this Article, 
politickly got from the Pope a Pow- 
er to put it in Execution; which 
done, he gave the Prieſts Leave to 
keep their Wives, upon paying him 
ſo much Money for a Diſpenſation. 
The King having no Child by his 
ſecond Wife after having been mar- 
ried to her about ſix Vears, in 1127 


aſſembled a Great Council, and got 


them to acknowledge his Daughter 
Maud, who was return'd to England 
upon the Emperor's Death, pre- 
ſumptive Heir to the Crown. Ste- 
phen, Earl of Bulloign, who was af- 
terwards King, was the firſt who 
took the Oath of Allegiance to her, 
in caſe Henry died without Male 
Iſſue. Soon after he married her to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet Earl of Anjou; 
but the Nation did not like the 
Match: And indeed Henry's ſole 
Deſign in it, was to ſecure the Earl 
of Anjou in his Intereſt, in caſe the 
King of France ſhould give him any 
further Trouble in Normandy. 

Henry's Apprehenſions were not 
without Reaſon : For the very next 
Year the French King having inveſt- 
ed William Crito with the 1 
of Flanders, endeavour'd to put him 
in Poſſeſſion of Normanay. But Hen- 
ry got the Flemings to revolt againſt 
their new Earl, and at the ſame 
Time enter'd France with a power- 
ful Army. This War laſted not 
long: For the unfortunate William 
being ſlain at the Siege of Al, 
Leauis clapt up a Peace with Hen- 
7y, and never diſturb'd him after- 
wards, 


In 1130, Henry went over 69 
Normandy, and at his Return thy 
next Year brought over with hin 
his Daughter Maud, and having 
call'd a General Aſſembly, causd 
the Oath of Fealty to her to be re. 
new'd; as he did alſo in the Yer 
1133, upon the Birth of Prince 
Henry her Son, who was then inclu. 
ded in it. But theſe repeated Cath 
were all broke as ſoon as the King 
was dead. 

Towards the End of the Summer, 
Henry went over to Normandy for 
the laſt Time. There was an E. 
clipſe of the Sun the Day he went 
on board, and two Days after 1 
great Earthquake. Duke Robert hi: 
elder Brother died the ſame Year n 
Cardiffe Caſtle, a Prince of great 
Courage and Humanity, but of an 
eaſy, careleſs and profuſe "Temper 
He twice miſs'd the Opportunity ot 
obtaining the Crown of Englert, 
which perhaps he was more worthy 
of than his Brothers, as he had a bet- 
ter Claim to it. He had the Surname 
of Courte-hoſe, either from his wear. 
ing very ſhort Breeches, or becauſe 
his Legs were too ſhort in Propor- 
tion to the reſt of his Body. He 
was buried in the Choir of Cl. 
ceſter Cathedral. 

The King his Brother did not 
long ſurvive him; for he died in 
Normandy on the iſt of December, 
1135, in the 68th Year of his Age, 
and the 36th of his Reign. Ii 
faid his Death was occaſion'd by © 
eating Lampreys to Exceſs, Which 
he very much admir'd. His Body 
was embalm'd after the rude Man- 
ner of thoſe Times, by cutting great 
Gaſhes in his Fleſh with Knives, and 
powdering it well with Salt; Which 
done, it was wrapp'd up in a tann'c 
Ox-hide, and ſo brought over, and 
buried in the Abbey of Rear, 
which he had founded. He bulk 
alſo ſeveral other Abbeys, with the 
Priory of Dunftable, and ys 
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the Sces of Ely and Carliſie. He 
alſo erected a magnificent Palace at 
Woodſtock, to which he annex'd Pl 
ſpacious Park, encompaſſing it with 
à Stone Wall; which is ſaid to be 
the firſt Park in England: Tho' af- 
terwards they grew ſo numerous, 
that more were computed here than 


in all Chriſtendom beſides. 


King Henry was a Prince of great 


Courage, and of great Skill both in 
military and civil Affairs. His Seve- 
rity in puniſhing Malefactors, which 


he look'd upon as neceſſary to curb 


the Licentiouſneſs that was intro- 
duc'd in his Brother's Reign, eſpe- 


cially among the Courtiers, was very 


' agreeable and beneficial to the Peo- 


ple, and is one Thing for which he 
ought highly to be commended. 
That during his frequent Voyages 
to Normandy there ſhould be no 1n- 
ſurrection in England, where Male- 
contents were not wanting, is an 
Argument that his Government was 
manag' d with great Skill and Pru- 
dence, He was a Perſon of a fine 
Aſpect, and a very affable and agree- 
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87 
able Deportment ; exceeding tempe- 
rate in eating and drinking, except 
in the Inſtance abovemention'd ; a 
Lover of Learning, and had made 
a great Progreſs in it himſelf, whence 
he * the Surname of Beau- 
clerk; by which was meant a good 
Scholar, becauſe in thoſe Times none 
but Clerks, or the Clergy, troubled 
themſelves about Books, and Princes 
leaſt of all, He always retain'd a 
Love for the Sciences, and built a 
Palace at Oxford, where he often re- 
tir'd for the Pleaſure of converſing 
with the Learned. But all theſe 
good Qualities were ſullied with 
many Vices, particularly thoſe of 
Cruelty, Avarice, and an inordinate 
Love of Women: And his barba- 
rous Uſage of his Brother in ftrip- 
ping him of his Dominions, and de- 
taining him ſo long in Priſon, can 
by no Pretence whatſoever be juſti- 
hed. He left behind him one legi- 
timate Daughter, viz, the Empreſs 
Maud, and twelve natural Children, 
of whom Robert Earl of Gloucefter 
was the moſt famgus, 
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STEPHEN. 


HE Male Line of 
the Normans expir'd 
in Henry the Firſt. 


>| 12D) And tho' he took 
WN WY all the Precautions 
=> = he could to ſecure 


the Succeſſion to his 
Daughter, yet Stephen, Earl of Bul- 
foign, Son to the Earl of Blois by 
Adela the Congueror's fourth Daugh- 
ter, found Means to ſupplant ber, 
notwithſtanding his late Oath, and 
to get the Crown plac'd upon his 
own Head. As he liv'd with the 
King his Uncle in Exgland, his good 
„ gain'd him his Affection to 
a high Degree, ſo that he took Plea- 
ſure in heaping Favours on him, ne- 
ver imagining that he . would at- 
tempt to ſet himſelf up in Preju- 
dice of his Daughter. However, 
after Prince William's Death, Ste- 
pben, by the Aſſiſtance of his Bro- 
ther Henry Biſhop of Winche/ter, be- 
gan to take Meaſures to ſecure the 
Crown to himſelf, but ſo ſecretly, 
that the King his Uncle ſuſpected 
nothing of the Deſign. Being in 


Normandy with King Henry, in his 
laſt Illneſs, he wrote over to his 
Brother the Biſhop vigorouſly to pur- 
ſue the Scheme they had laid, and 
as ſoon as the King was dead, he 
came over himſelf, to forward his 
Project by his Preſence. The Biſhop 
of Wincheſter had already gain'd 
over the Archbiſhop of Canterbwy 
and the Biſhop of Saliſbury ; and 
theſe three Prelates had Influence 
enough over all the reſt of the Cler- 
gy to bring them to declare for % 
pben. This did the Buſineſs, and ſo 
much the eaſier as Maud was out of 
the Kingdom; and ſuch of the Ba- 
rons as were not of Stephen's Party, 
ſeeing the Bent of the Clergy, dur 
not oppoſe the Deſign. And ſo Ste. 
phen was declar d King, and crown'd 
24 Days after Henry's Death, being 
one and thirty Years old : And the 
Biſhops and Nobles did not flick to 
break the Oa.h they had thrice ta- 
ken to Maud. | 

In order to gain this important 
Point, Stephen had been oblig'd to 
promiſe great Things to the Clergy 
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and People, and that he would grant 


S :hem more Privileges than ever they 


enjoy'd under the Norman Kings. 
And as he was not without his Fears 
from Maud and Geoffrey her Huſ- 
band, to ſecure the Affections of his 
Subjects, he, ſoon after his Corona- 
tion, conven'd a General Aſſembly 
at Oxford, in which he fign'd a 
Charter, acknowledging his being 
elected King by the lergy and Peo- 
ple; confirming all the Liberties, 


* Privileges and Immunities of the 
Church, and conſenting that all Ec- 
* clefiaftical Cauſes and Perſons ſhould 
be tried by the Clergy ; promiſing 
not to meddle in any Manner with 
the Temporalities of vacant Biſhop- 


ricks, or Eftates belonging to Eccle- 


ſtaſticks; aboliſhing all the Game 
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Laws enacted ſince the Conqueſt, and 


all the Foreſt Laws; and reviving 


the antient Saxon Laws. He more- 
over aboliſh'd Dane-gelt, which had 


been taken away by Edward the 
Confiſſor, but reſtor'd by the Nor- 


nan Kings. However Stephen ob- 
ſerv'd the other Articles of this 


Charter, tis certain he broke one 


of them but a few Months after; 
for the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
dying, he ſeiz'd on the Revenues 
of the See, and kept them in his 


Hands above two Years. 


The King, to humour the Ba- 
rons, and thinking thereby to be 
the better ſecur'd from any Attempts 


of the Empreſs Maud, or any to- 


reign Invaders, permitted them to 


© fortify their Caſtles, and to build 
© Others upon their Eſtates ; ſo that 


in a little Time there were above a 
FE: thouſand fortify'd Caſtles in the 


Kingdom. But this was reckon'd 


m Overſight, fince it put it in their 
© Power to revolt whenever they 


© Pleas'd, as ſome of them not long 
| ater did. 


3tephen began his Reign in Peace, 


but the fair Scene was ſoon chang'd, 


; and we ſee nothing but Incurſions, 


Revolts and Inſurrections, and a 
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89 
moſt furious and bloody Civil War, 
which over-ſpread all Parts of the 
Nation, and continued almoſt thro? 
his whole Reign. | 

In 1137, the Veiß made an Ir- 
ruption on the Frontiers, and carried 
oft a conſiderable Booty ; and in a 
Battle near Cardigan, the King's 
Troops were beaten, and above 3000 
flain on the Spot. At the ſame 
Time David King of Scotland in- 
vaded the Northern Counties of 
England, took Carliſie and New- 
caſtle, and advanc'd as far as Dur- 
ham. Stephen march'd againſt him 
with a very numerous Army ; but 
this War ſoon ended in a Treaty of 
Peace. It broke out again indeed 
more than once, the Scotch King ta- 
_ Advantage of the Confuſions 


in England to renew his Incurſions ; 


but being defeated in a great Battle 
by Thurſtan Archbiſhop of York, and 
King Szepher, after having reduc'd 
his rebellious Barons, marching into 
the North to chaſtiſe that Monarch 
for his late Inſult, David not caring 


to run the Hazard of another Battle, 


ſued for Peace ; and as Stephen's be- 
ing ſo far from the Heart of his 
Kingdom might be attended with 
Inconveniencies, he thought fit to 
agree to it; by which Henry, Son 
of the Scorch King, was put in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the County of Northum- 
berland, and Earldom of Hunting- 
dan, for which he did Homage to 
the King of England; and David 
oblig'd himſelf by Oath never to 
meddle any more in the Quarrel be- 
tween Stephen and Maud. 

A little before, the King went 
over to Normandy, againſt his elder 
Brother Theobald Earl of Blois, who 
had taken Poſſeſſion of that Duchy. 
Stephen entering into an offenſive 
Alliance with France, forc'd him to 
retire ; and to pleaſe Leabis, deli- 
ver'd up Normandy to his eldeſt Son 
Euftace, who did Homage for it to 
the French King. 

Robert, 
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Robert, Farl of Gloucefter, natu- 
ral Brother to the Empreſs, was at 
the Head of the diſcontented Barons 


who revolted, becauſe the King had 


not rewarded them as they thought 
they deſerv'd for placing him on the 
Throne. They had indeed ſome Pre- 
tence, from his great Favours to Fo- 
reigners : But where great Numbers 
think they have an equal Claim to 
Favour, as it is impoſſible to reward 
them all, or however to reward them 
equally, ambitious Men, thinking 
themſelves ſlighted, will take every 
Opportunity, from a Principle of 
Revenge, to raiſe Troubles an the 
State. The Earl thinking Matters 
Tipe, went over to acquaint the Em- 
preſs, and wrote an abuſive Letter 
to Stephen, upbraiding him for the 
Breach of his Oath to Maud, and 
for drawing him in to the ſame 
Crime. To this he added a Mani- 
feſto, wherein he treated the King 
as an Uſurper, and declar'd War a- 
gainſt him. Stephen, without re- 
turning him any Anſwer, confiſcated 
his Eſtate. The Empreſs's Party 
Faire Ground exceedingly, the 

arl of Gleuceſter came over, and 
got Poſſeſſion of Briſtol, and the 
Revolt of the Barons was like to 
have been general, ſo that Maud 
was invited over, whom they pro- 
mis'd to own as their Sovereign. 
But Stephen ſupported himſelf with 
ſuch undaunted Courage and Reſo- 
lution, that he cruſh'd this dan- 
gerous Inſurrection for the preſent, 
and the Earl of Glouceſter had no 
other Way to take but to go and 
preſs the Empreſs to come over, 
in order to put new Life into her 
Party. | 

Theſe Things were but the Pre- 
lude to greater Troubles, of which 
the Clergy were the chief Fomenters. 
The Biſhops knowing how much the 
King was oblig'd to them for his 
Crown, e &- their Power to 


ſuch a Degree, amaſs' d ſuch im- 


menſe Wealth, and became fo ey. 
ceſſively proud and haughty, that 
the King grew jealous of them, re- 
ſolv'd, however impolitickly confi. 
dering his Situation, to humble them, 
and took vigorous Methods for that 
Purpoſe, ſeizing the Caſtles and 
Treaſure of ſeveral who had ren. 
der'd themſelves moſt obnoxious. 
This brought almoſt the whole 
Clergy upon his Back, and even 
his Brother, the Biſhop of in. 
cheſter, turn'd againſt him, under 
Pretence of ſtanding up for the 
Rights of the Church. By this 
Means a Storm was rais'd, which 
with ſome Intermiſſion continued for 
ſeveral Years. For the Cleryy's 
Faction became ſo ſtrong, that mo: 
of the Lay Lords came over to 
them, and the People —_ eve- 
ry where deſerted the King, and de- 
clar'd for the Empreſs: So that none 
ſtuck to him but only a few of the 
Barons, his foreign Favourites, and 
Army of Flemings, Bretaigns, &c. 
which ſerv'd him faithfully, tho 
they were but ill paid. 

At this favourable Juncture the 
Empreſs Maud, with her Brother the 
Earl of Glouceſter, . came over, in 
the Vear 1139, from which Time 
a cruel Civil War enſu' d, the Parti- 
culars of which would be ted1ous, 
as indeed tis almoſt impoſſible to 
deſcribe ſuch a Scene of Confuſion 
and Diſtraction, in which was no- 
thing but burning, plundering, flaugh- 
tering, and the utmoſt Devaſtation. 
King Stephen in the midſt of il! 
behav'd with the greateſt Reſolu- 
tion, Intrepidity, Firmneſs and Con- 
ſtancy of Mind, by which Means he 
at laſt weather'd the raging Storm, 
but not without being firſt brought 
as low as tis poſſible to conceive 3 
Sovereign Prince to be, For after 
ſeveral other Sieges, in 1140, the 
Earl of Gloucefter came ſo ſuddenly 
upon him, as he was beſieging Lin- 
coin, that a Battle could not * a- 
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voided. Both Sides fought with 
equal Bravery for ſome I ime, but 
at laſt the Royal Army was totally 
routed and put to Flight. The 
King was left almoſt alone, and on 
Foot, in the Field of Battle, and 
defended himſelf with amazing Va- 
lour even to the laſt Extremity. His 
Battle-ax was broke by the Force of 
his Blows, and afterwards his Sword, 
ſcarce any Thing but the Hilt re- 
maining in his Hand; when he was 
knock'd down on his Knees with a 
Stone, and a Knight ran in, ſeiz'd 
him by the Helmet, and preſented 
his Sword to his Throat, threatning 
to kill him, if he would not ſurren- 
der, which he ſtill refus'd to do to 
any but the Earl of Glouceſter, who 
conducting him to the Empreſs, 
ſhe order'd him to be confin'd in 
Briſtol Caſtle, where after he had 
been ſome Time, he was even laid 
in Irons. 

Never did any one bid fairer for 
the Crown than the Empreſs Maud 
did at this Time. All England de- 
ſerted the impriſon'd King, except 
London and the County of Kent, 
where he had ſtill ſome Friends by 
Means of the Queen his Spouſe, 
Euſtace his Son, and William d Ypres 
his Favourite. The Earl of Anjou 
at the fame Time got Normandy to 
acknowledge Maud for their Sove- 
reign. Thus Szephen's Affairs ſeem'd 
every where deſperate; and the 
more ſo, as the Empreſs, by pro- 
miſing the Biſhop of V incheſter, then 
Legate, the Diſpoſal of all Church 
Preferments, had gain'd him over 
to her Party, who a little before had 
turn'd againſt her, and eſpous'd the 
Intereſt of the King his Brother. 
But now this treacherous Prelate 
having call'd a Council at Winche/- 
tir, by his private Intrigues with 
the Clergy, got them to chuſe Maud 
for their Queen, and proceeded ſo 


. far as to excommunicate all who ad- 


her'd to the King. The Londoners 
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at laſt giving Way to the Times, 
thought it expedient to declare for 
the Empreſs, and Preparations were 
even making for her Coronation. 
But her haughty, imperious and diſ- 
obliging Temper, with which ſhe 
treated Perſons of all Ranks, ſoon 
undid all again. 

The Citizens of London, and the 
Barons of the King's Party who had 
retir'd thither, had petition'd the 
Council for his Liberty, as did alſo 
Stephen's Queen, but to no Purpoſe. 
And after the Londoners had receiv'd 
the Empreſs, the Queen came to 
her, humbly ſuing for the ſame Fa- 
vour, promiſing he ſhould renounce 
the Crown, depart the Kingdom, 
and ſpend the reſt of his Life in a 


Monaſtery. But Maud rejected all 


theſe Offers with the utmoſt Haugh- 
tineſs, and forbad the Queen ever 
to come into her Preſence again. 
She refus'd the Londoners the only 
Thing they petition'd for, and which 
her Father had promis'd, wiz. to 
revive the Laws of King Edward; 
which impolitick Conduct drew up- 
on her the III-will of the Citizens. 
She even diſoblig'd the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, by haughtily denying his 
Requeſt to confirm to his Nephew 
Euſtace the Titles of Earl of Mor- 
tagne and Boulogne. The Conſe- 
quence was, that he became her utter 
Enemy, and as he had ſet her up, 
reſolv'd now to uſe his utmoſt Ef- 


forts to pull her down. He firſt by 


his Emiſſaries got the Londoners to 
declare againſt her, and even brought 
them into a Plot to ſeize her Perſon, 
which ſhe narrowly eſcap'd, and 
leaving the City in a great Fright, 
put herſelf at the Head of her 
Troops, attended by the Earl of 
Glouceſter, and march'd to Vincheſ- 
ter, in order to ſeize the Legate, 
but in vain. He ſlipt out at a Gate 
on the other Side of the Town, and 
went and drew his Friends together. 
The Kentif Men having join'd the 


Londquers, 
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Londoners, Stephen's Queen, Prince 
Euſtace, and William d Ypres headed 
them, and march'd with all Expedi- 
tion to Wincheſter, where the Em- 
preſs had ſcarce Time to get into 
the Caſtle. Here ſhe was beheg'd, 
but found Means to march out with 
her Troops, which were cloſely pur- 
ſu'd by the King's, whilſt the reſt 
of the Army was advancing to ſur- 
round them. In the Purſuit, the 
Earl of Glouceſter intent on ſaving 


and of an active and enterpriſins 
Genius, Having prepar'd Matter, 
he landed in England with a con. 
ſiderable Body of Forces, in 1152, 
and was immediately join'd by ſe. 
veral Barons, who put into hi 
Hands 3o fortify'd Caſtles. And 
now a ſecond Civil War, as fv. 
rious as the firſt, was like to break 
out, and the two Armies were juf 
upon the Point of engaging ; when 
by the good Offices of ſome of the 


the Empreſs was himſelf taken Pri- Nobility on each Side, in a Con- 


ſoner, and conducted to Rocheſter, 
This procur'd King Stephen his Li- 
berty ; for Maud, who had a great 
Affection for the Earl her Brother, 
and could not well do without him, 


was gy x to exchange him for the 


King. n after, the Legate call'd 
a Council at Veſminſter, where he 
excommunicated all Maud"s Adhe- 
rents, as before he had thoſe of the 
King his Brother. ® 
Thus Szepher regain'd his Liberty 
in 1141. But the War between him 
and Maud continued for ſeveral 
Years after, during which the King's 
Affairs viſibly gain'd Ground, and 
the Empreſs's continually declin'd, 
till at laſt, the brave Earl of Gon- 
ceſter being dead, ſhe deſpairing of 
ſtanding her Ground much longer, 
about the Vear 1147, retir'd to Nor- 
mandy, and. left Stephen once more 
Maſter of the whole Kingdom. He 
ſecure the 
Crown after his Death to his Son 
Euſtace, and even to get him crown'd 
before-hand, but did not ſucceed in 
the Attempt. | 
After the Departure of Maud, 
King Sehen was contriving how 
to repair the Miſchieſs the King- 
dom had ſuffer'd by ſo long a War. 
But he ſoon found his Tranquillity 
was not yet firmly eſtabliſn'd. For 
now he 1s threatned with a new Ri- 
val, Prince Henry, the eldeſt Son of 
Mau, who was ſixteen Years old, 


ference between the King and Henry 
on the oppoſite Banks of the Thame: 
near Walling ford, a Truce was a. 

reed upon, which being ſeveral 

imes renew'd, at laſt ended in a 
Treaty of Peace (which was faci- 
litated by Prince Ex/tace's Death 
by which Stephen was to enjoy the 
Crown during Life, and after hi 
Death, Henry was to ſucceed him 
as his lawful Heir. Soon after, 9“, 
phen perform'd the Ceremony ot 
adopting the young Prince. 

Thus Peace was reſtor'd, to the 
univerſal Joy of the Nation, and 
Stephen again apply'd himſelf to re. 
pair the Miſeries the War had oc- 
caſion'd: But Death put a Stop to 
his generous Deſigns, which took 
him out of the World eleven Month: 
after the Treaty with Henry, 2. 
on the 25th of October, 1154, in 
the fiftieth Year of his Age, and 
nineteenth of his Rei He was 
buried in the Abbey of Fewer/varr, 
which he had founded, by Queen 
Maud his Wife, only Daughter and 
Heir to the Earl of Boulogne, und 
Euſtace his Son, who both died the 
Year before. 

Tho' the Steps he took toward 
mounting the Throne, eſpecially the 
Breach of his Oath, cannot eali!) 
be juſtify'd, yet it muſt be ou d 
that he was a Prince of undoubted 
Valour and Bravery, of great Cle. 
mency and Generoſity, that his good 

Qualities 


aalities out- weigh'd his bad ones, 
and that he was worthy to live in 
better Times. He left but one le- 
gitimate Son, nam' d William, and 
one Daughter, call'd Maria; a na- 
tural Son of the ſame Name with 
the legitimate one, and another 
' nam'd Gervaſe, who was Abbot of 
W:/tminſter. 

In this Reign the Canon Law was 
introduc'd into England, and the 
Clergy roſe to an exorbitant Height 
of Power. Stephen endeavour'd more 
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than once to humble them, and per- 
haps had done it, were it not for the 
conſtant Broils and Troubles they 
involv'd him in. 

William of Malmſbury flouriſh'd 
in this Reign, who wrote an Ac- 
count de Geſtis Regum Anglorum, 
from the Coming in of the Saxons 
to the Eighth Year of King Stephen. 
And the famous Saxon-Annals, which 
begin from the Birth of our Savi- 


our, end with the Death of this 
King, 
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Tap Henry ſucceeded to the 
Crown without the 
leaſt Oppoſition. He 
was then in Normanay, 
of which he was Duke, 
the Empreſs Maud his Mother ha- 
ving deliver'd up that Duchy to 
him. He arriv'd in England about 
ſix Weeks after the late King ex- 
pir'd, and was crown'd at We/tmin- 
fer on the 19th of December, 1154, 
being then in the 23d Year of his 
Age. He was the firſt of the 
Race of the Plantagenets, and had 
been for ſome Time Earl of Anjou, 
Touraine and Maine, by the Death 
of his Father Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Earl of Anjou, &c. Tho' he had 
ſome Diſpute with his younger Bro- 
ther Geoffrey about theſe Domains, 
on Account of his Father's Will, 
whereby he was to deliver them up 
to Geoffrey as ſoon as he ſhould be 
poſſeſs'd of Normandy. According- 
Iy when Henry was become Duke 
of Normandy and King of England, 
his Brother Geoffrey, ſoon after Hen- 
73's Arrival in his Kingdom, took 
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Poſſeſſion of Arjen; but Henry, who 
thought his Father's Will injurious 
to him, tho' he had ſworn to ful! 
it, went over and ſoon drove his 
Brother out of the Country. It is 
to be obſerved, that Henry took the 
Oath to execute the abovemention'd 
Will, tho' he did not like it, be- 
cauſe his Father had made his No- 
bles ſwear, that they would not let 
his Body be buried, till he had done 
it. Beſides Normandy, Anjou, 1ou- 
raine and Maine, King Henry was 
alſo poſſeſs'd of Poiftou, Guiznne, 
and Saintonge, by Virtue of hi 
Marriage with Eleanor, Heireſs of 
the Houſe of Poictiers, after Lewis 
the Young, King of France, had di- 
vorc'd her. So that Henry, for Ex- 
tent of Dominion, was one of the 
moſt powerful Princes of his Time. 
And what made him the more ac 
ceptable to the Engliſ, was, that in 
him the Saxon Line was reltor'd, 
he being deſcended by the Mother's 

Side from the Saxon Kings. 
His firſt Concern, after his Ac- 
ceſſion, was to demoliſh the * 
um- 
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from raiſing new Troubles. He 
alſo ſent away the foreign Troops, 


that had been employ'd by Stephen, 
and ſo eas d the Nation of a con- 
* fiderable Burden. 


In what follows 


tis plain he ated more from Self- 
' intereſtedneſs and Revenge, than for 


the Good of the People. He re- 


rok'd all the Grants made by Ste- 


their 


hen, and reſum'd all the Lands that 


had been alienated from the Crown: 
And moreover depriv'd the Barons 


created by his Predeceſſor, of their 


honourable Titles, on Pretence they 
were conferr'd by a Uſurper. How- 
ever, he ſhew'd his Wiſdom and 
good Policy, in chuſing a Council 
out of the moſt eminent of the 
Clergy and Nobility : After which 
he held a General Aſſembly, or Par- 
liament, at Walling ford, where the 
Barons ſwore Fealty to William and 


Henry his Sons, the former of whom 
died a few Days after. 


In this Aſ- 
ſembly he alſo conſented that King 
Edward's Laws ſhould be reſtor'd, 
and confirm'd the Charter of his 
Grandfather Henry I. 

In 1156, Henry went over to do 
Homage to the King of France for 
the Provinces he held there. He 
was the moſt powerful Vaſſal of 
that Crown; but the Dominions 
that he and his Succeſſors were pol- 
ſeſs d of in France, prov'd the Source 
of numberleſs Evils to England. An- 
other, and indeed the chief Motive 
to his croſſing the Sea at this Time, 


Was to recover Anjou from his Bro- 


ther Geoffrey, as has been mention'd 
above. That Prince had been but 
in a poor Condition, after being thus 
ſtripp'd by his Brother, had not the 
Larldom of Nantes been voluntarily 


i ofter'd him by the Inhabitaats, after 
| * for ſome Ditguſt expell'd 
0 


rmer Governor. 
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© Numbers of Caſtles, that had been 
S fortify'd by the Biſhops and Barons 
in Stephen's Reign, to prevent ſuch 
as might be diſpos'd to Sedition 


Upon King Henry's Return, Mal- 
colm King ot Scotland yielded up to 
him Carliffe, Newwcaftle, and Bam- 
borough-Cafite, contenting himſelf 
with the Earldom of Huntington. 
And not long after, in 1157, Henry 
march'd into Wales with a great 
Army, to revenge himſelf on that 
People for having renew'd their Ra- 
vages on the Frontiers. But they, 
according to Cuſtom, retir'd to their 
Mountains, where the King could 
not come at them; and ſo after ha- 
ving pent them up there for ſome 
Time, and laid waſte the ret of 
their Country, he granted them a 
Peace, by one of the Articles re- 
ſerving to himſelf the Liberty of 
cutting large Roads thro' their 
Woods, that he might the more 
eaſily enter their Country, whenever 
there ſhould be Occaſion. 

In 1158, Prince Richard was born, 
and a fro Days after King Henry 
was crown'd a fecond Time in the 
Suburbs of Lincoln. The next Year 
the King had another Son born, 
who was nam'd Geoffrey ; and the 
ſame Year he was crown'd again, 
together with his Queen, 
ceſter. 

The Dominions Henry poſſeſs'd, 
however large, were not enough to 
ſatisfy his Ambition ; and now he 
had an Opportunity of making new 
Acquiſitions, which he did not fail 
to lay hold of. For his Brother 
Geoffrey dying about this 'Time, he 
laid Claim to Nantes, pretending it 
belong'd to him, as Heir to his Bro- 
ther; and back'd his Pretenſions 
with ſo conſiderable a Force ( having 
firſt made {ure of the French King) 
that the Duke of Bretaign, to whom 
the Earldom of Nantes formerly be- 
longed,. and who had ſeiz'd upon it 
at Geoffrey's Death, was conſtrain'd 
to yield it up to him. In the In- 
terview he had with the French 
King on this Occaſion, he concluded 
a Marriage between his eldett Son 

Henry, 


at Wor- 


96 
Henry, then about five Years old, 
and Margaret the French King's 
Daughter, who was not above ſo 
many Months. And to make as 
much of this Expedition as poſſible, 
he made a Treaty with Conan, Duke 
of Bretaigu, for marrying the Duke's 
Daughter Conſtance to Geoffrey, Hen- 
ry's third Son, then but a few 
Months old ; which Marriage being 
celebrated about five Years after, 
Geoffrcy became Duke of Bretaign 
upon his Father-in-Law's Death. 
Not ſatisfied with this, he reviv'd 
his Queen's Title to Thoulouſe, and 
after he had taken Cahors, laid 
fiege to that City. But here the 
King of France oppoling his Pro- 
jeR, it came to nothing. Henry in 
Revenge ravag'd the Territories of 
the French King, and fo diſtreſs'd 
him, that that Monarch ſent him 
Propoſals for a Truce, which was 
agreed upon for a Year, during 
which Time a Treaty of Peace was 
concluded, and in it no Mention 
made of Thoulouſe, William Earl 
of Blois, King Stephen's Son, at- 
tended the King in the Expedition 
to Thoulouſe, and died in his Return 


from it. 'The War ſoon after broke 


out again between the two Mo- 
narchs, upon Henry's precipitating 
the Marriage between Prince Henry 
and the Daughter of Lewis, when 
the former was but ſeven, and the 
latter but three Years old, quickly 
after ſhe was brought over to Eng- 
land to be educated, Henry did this 
in order to take Poſſeſſion of Giſors 
for his Son, which the Princeſs was 
to have for her Dower. But this 


War was ſoon ended by the Media- 


tion of Pope Alexander III. to whom 
both Kings paid a moſt ſervile Sub- 
miſſion, each alighting, and taking 
hold of the Rein of his Bridle, to 
conduct him to his Lodgings. 

The Affairs above related detain'd 
Hen in France four Years, and he 
return'd to England in 1163. He 
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now ſeem'd to be in a very ha 
Situation, Peace being eſtabliſh'd in 
his Dominions abroad, and every 
Thing being in profound Tranqui|. 
lity at home. But his Repoſe wy 
ſoon diſturb'd by an Affair of an. 
other Nature, which gave him 2 
vaſt deal of Vexation for ſever: 
Years, and at laſt ended to his Diſ. 
honour. 'This was the famous Con. 
teſt between him and Thomas Beck, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The Oc. 
caſion of it was this: The King ob. 
ſerving that the Power of the Cler. 
gy was got to ſuch an exorbitant 
Height as to be very detrimental to 
the State, and prejudicial to the 
Royal Authority, that their Pride 
and Ambition were inſufferable, and 
that they pretended to an entire E- 
emption from the Civil Power, had 


form'd a Reſolution to redreſs thi 


Grievance, and to reduce them with- 
in ſome tolerable Bounds. The A. 
buſes which were the Conſequence 
of this independent Power of the 
Clergy were very enormous. When 
a Clergyman was accus'd of a Crime, 
he was tried in the Eccleſfaſtical 
Court, from whence there was no 
Appeal. Here the utmoſt Favour 
and Partiality was ſhewn ; and when 
the Matter was ſo plain that they 
could not but condemn the Party, 
the moſt heinous Crimes were pu- 
niſh'd only with Degradation, and 
others with a ſhort Su/per/ior or {light 
Confinemeat. This expos'd the poor 
Laity to numberleſs Outrages, whullt 
the Clergy were not at all or but 
ſlightly puniſhed, and the People 
were ſure of ſuffering the utmoſt 
Rigour of the Law, if they at- 
tempted to repel the Inſults of the 
Prieſts. It was made appear betore 
that fince his Acceſſion, 
above a hundred Murders had been 
committed by Ecclefiaſticks, of whom 
not one had been puniſh'd ſo much 
as with Degradation, which was el 


join'd by the Canons in ſuch 2 
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it was with Reaſen therefore that 
the King reſolv'd to reform theſe 
Abuſes, and he thought Becket, who 
bad been his High-Chancellor, and 
' ſhew'd himſelf always ready to com- 
ply with his Orders, and on whom 
| he had beſtow'd many Favours, 
* would have been ſerviceable to him 
in this good Deſign 3 and made him 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury for that 
very Purpoſe. But he was very 
much miſtaken in his Man, as wall 
appear by the Sequel. When the 
King firſt mention'd his Deſign to 
the Archbiſhop, he vehemently op- 
pos'd it; but reſolving to do that in 
ſpite of his Efforts to the contrary, 
which he thought he ſhould be able 
to do by his Aſſiſtance, he conven'd 
the chief Lords of the Kingdom, 
both Spiritual and Temporal, and 
propos d to them a Regulation, con- 
ſiting of five Articles, 1. That no 
one hould appea' to Rome without 
the King's Conſem.. 2. That no 
Archbiſhop or Biſhop ſhould go to 
Rome, tho* even ſummon'd by the 
Pope, without the King's Leave firſt 
had and obtain'd. 3. That no im- 
mediate Vaſſal of the Crown, or 
King's Officer, ſhould be excommu- 
nicated, or ſubjected, without the 
King's Knowledge. 4. That all 
Clergymen charg'd with capital 
Crimes, ſhould be tried in the 
King's Courts. 5. That ſuch Fe- 
elefiaftical Affairs, as all the Na- 
tion ſhould be concern'd in, as the 
Repairing of Churches, Tithes, Sc. 
ſhould be decided in the Cagi! 
Courts. The Temporal Lords a- 
greed to theſe Articles without any 
Heſitation: But the Biſhops and Ab- 
bots refus'd to do it, without the 
Addition of this Clauſe, Sawing the 
Rights of the Clergy and Church, 
Which was doing nothing at all, till 
Witte King threatned them, and then 
Whey comply'd ; and even Becket, 
ter ſtanding out a great While, 
ouſented to the Articles without the 


ſaving Clauſe. Soon after, the King 
got theſe Articles confirm'd by an 
Aſjembly-General, or Parliament, 
which he conven'd at Clarendon 3 
and here alſo the Prelates, thro? 
Fear, comply'd, and the Archbi- 
ſhop was with great Difficulty pre- 
vail'd on by his Brethren to give his 
Conſent to the Articles. 

When theſe Articles were ſent to 
Pope Alexander III. for his Sanction, 
he preſently condemn'd them as pre- 
judicial to the Church. Upon which, 
Becket openly declar*d that he repent- 
ed of having promis'd to ſubſcribe 
them, and the Pope abſolv'd him, and 
promis'd to ſtand by him. And now 
this proud and arrogant Prelate be- 
came more inſolent than ever, croſs'd 
the King in all his Deſigns, and 
treated him in a very indecent and 
unbecoming Manner ; who in Re- 
turn loaded him with Proſecutions, 
and did all he could to humble him, 
but to no Purpoſe; he refuſed to 
plead in the King's Courts, and even 
to wait on the King, when he ſent 
for him. For theſe and other Miſ- 
demeanors; all his moveable Goods 
were confiſcated, and he was at laſt 
accus'd of Perjury and Treaſon, and 
the Court declar'd that he ought to 
be impriſon'd, and puniſh'd accond- 
ing to Law. He was ſummon'd to 
appear and hear his Sentence ; but 
he refus'd to come, ſaying that the 
Peers had no Authority to judge 
him, and that he appeal'd to the 
Pope. Thus growing ſtill more and 
more obſtinate, and perceiving at the 
ſame Time his Danger, he privately 
made off in the Night, and went 
over to Flanders. 
France glad of any Opportunity of 
embroiling Henry's Affairs, promis'd 
Becket his Protection, and even im- 
portun'd the Pope to eſpouſe his 
Cauſe, which he was of himſelf e- 
nough inclin'd to do. From this 
Time we have many Inſtances of 
the intolerable Inſolence of Becket, 
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of the Pride and Haughtineſs, and 
Policy of the Pope, who dreading 
an entire Rupture, endeavour'd to 
ſpin out Time, and amuſe the King 
by various Artifices ; whilſt the ** 


acted vigorouſly againſt the Pope an 


Becket, forbidding Appeals to Rome, 


or to receive any Mandates from 


thence, and ſuſpending the Payment 
of Peter-Pence till further Order. In 


ſort, both Sides remain'd as yet in- 


flexible, and neither ſhew'd any In- 
clination to yield to the other. And 
thus Matters ſtood in 1169. 

To go a little back: In 1165 the 
King's Daughter Maud was married 
to Henry Duke of Saxony, from 
which Marriage deſcended his pre- 
ſent Majeſty King GE orcs. 

In 1166, ſeme Hereticks, (as all 
are call'd who differ from the Church 
of Rome) about 30 in Number, ar- 
riv'd in England from Germany. 


They were call'd Publicans, but 


why is not known. And 'tis as un- 
certain what were their diſtinguiſh- 
mg Tenets, as we have an Account 
of them only from their Perſecutors, 
or why they came over to England; 
but it was at a wrong Time for 
them, as indeed there was generally 
no worſe, than when Princes were at 
Variance with the Pope. They 
were ſummon'd before a Council at 
Oxford, and being aſk'd, who they 
were, they anſwer' d that they were 
Chriſtians and Followers of the Doc- 
trine of the Apoſtles. The Council 
condemn'd them, and deliver'd them 
over to the Secu/ar Power: And the 


King, willing to keep as fair with 


the Pope as he could, treated them 
very ſeverely indeed. He caus'd 
them to be branded in the Cheek 
with a hot Iron, and forbad all his 
Subjects, under ſtrict Penalties, to 
give them any Relief; and ſo they 
all miſerably periſh'd with Hunger, 
without any one's hearing them 
make the leaſt Complaint. 

The ſame Year Prince Joby was 
born; and a little after, the Empreſs 


Maud, the King's Mother, of u hen 
ſo much has been ſaid in the 1 
Reign, died in the 67th Year of he 
Age, and was buried at Roar i 
Normandy. ; 

King Henry, after having been h 
France near four Years, return'd tg 
England in 1170, where his Abſency 
having occaſioned much Neglect ard 
many Abuſes in the Adminiſtratic 
of Juſtice, he ſent Commiſſioners in. 
to each County, to inquire into the 
Miſdemeanors of the Sheriffs and 
other Officers, and to puniſh thoſe 
who ſhould be found guilty. 

The ſame Year, with the Confer: 
of the Clergy and People, he caus'{ 
his eldeſt Son Henry to be crown'd, 
by the Archbiſhop of York, and the 
Spiritual and 'Temporal Lords, an 
Magiſtrates of the Cities and Coun 
tzes did Homage to the young King, 
At the Coronation Feaſt the cl 
King would carry up the firſt Di, 
and told his Son, that never was any 
Monarch more honourably ſeryd: 
Upon which young Henry, who ws 
of a very haughty Temper, fa 
ſoftly to the Archbiſhop of Vi, 
"Tis no ſuch great Honour for the Sn 
of a King to be ſerw'd by the Sm of 
an Earl. | 

Shortly after the King fell ſo vi 
lently ill at Domfront in the Provina 
of Main, that believing he was nea 
his End, he made his Will, giving 
to his eldeſt Son Henry, Englan, 
Normandy, Main and Anjou; and t 
Prince Richard, Guienne and Poidu 
He thought Bretaign was ſuffciel 
for Geoffrey ; and as for his young 
Son John, he only recommended hin 
to be provided for by his eldeſt B 
ther; on which Account he got it 
Nick-Name of Lack-Land. 

The King's dangerous IIlneſs h. 
ving alſo rais'd ſome Scruples in W 
Mind, in relation to ſpiritual A 
fairs, he reſolv'd, if he recover 
to make up Matters with Fee 
Beſides he was deſirous, if he ſhoull 


pre; to paſs the reſt of his Days in 
Quiet, Which the Pope threatned 
more and more to diſturb, by thun- 
dering out againſt him the Cenſures 
of the Church. Accordingly, as 
oon as he recover'd, he order'd 
Matters ſo that he was thoroughly 
# reconcil'd to Becket, and ſwore to 


: 


| | reſtore him to his former State, pro- 
' teſting he heartily forgave all that 
N was paſs'd. 

e This Reconciliation was ſincere 
a enough on the King's Side, but not 


0 ſo on Becket's. For he no ſooner 
 arriv'd in England, but he ſuſpended 
the Archbiſhop of Tork, and excom- 
municated ſome other Biſhops, who 
had taken Part with the King a- 
gainſt him, and proceeded to the 
tame Acts of Severity againſt other 
great Men. The Biſhops thus put 
under the Church's Cenſures, re- 
pair'd to the King in Normandy, and 
made heavy Complaints againſt Beck- 
 &'s inſolent and revengeful Spirit. 
The King was ſo provok'd at theſe 
* freſh Efforts of this turbulent and 
haughty Prelate to diſturb his 'T ran- 

| Quillity, that he ſpoke aloud to the 
following Purpole : Ti my great 
 Unhoppingſs, that ameng all my Ser- 
* vants, there's not one who dares to 
15 revenge the Aﬀrouts I am continually 


inc ci from @ wretched Pricft, 
nen From this Time four of the King's 
nig Domeſticks, whom ſome Writers 
In call Barons, and others Knights, 


id to enter d into a Plot againſt Pe As 
an: Life. Accordingly coming to Can- 
cient ie 72rbzry, they took an Opportunity 
get © follow him into the Cathedral, 
| hin and advanc'd after him up to the 
I. Altar, where they fell upon him, 
and ſplit his Skull with their Swords, 
ſo that his Blood and Brains flew II 
= over the Altar. The tragical End 


in b ef this Archbiſhop, (which happen'd 
„ne Year 1171) with the Circum- 
verb knees attending it, gain'd him more 


3 Friends after his Death, than ever 
Ihe had whilſt alive. Numberleſs 
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Miracles were ſaid to be wrought at 
his Tomb, many of them ridiculous 
enough, and ſome very ſtrange ones 
even before he was buried. But the 
credulous People in that dark Age 
believ'd them as faſt as they were 
told, and others did not dare to con- 
tradict them. The Court of Rome 
taking Advantage of this Credulity 
of the People, canoniz'd Becket by 
the Name of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and he was lionour'd by Kings 
and Princcs and all Ranks of People 
from all Parts of Chrittendom, in 
numberleſs Pilgrimages to his 'Tomb. 
Tho' Men differ'd in their Opinions 
about this new Saint, ſome eſteem- 
ing him an eminent Martyr, whilſt 
others would ſcarce allow him the 
Character of an honeſt Man. And 
about 50 Years after his Death, it 
was the Subject of a publick Diſ- 
pute at the Univerſity of Paris, 
Whether Becket was in Heaven or 
Hell. However, it 1s certain he 
was a mighty Champion for the 
Pape and Clergy; und that was Me- 
rit enough to make him a Sdint. 
The Trouble which Becket gave 
King {:n;ry did not end with his 
Death. For now the King of France 
and his other Enemies charg'd him 
with having a Hand in the Murder, 
ard did all they could to ſtir up the 
Pope to revenge it, who being wil- 
ling to lay hold on this Opportunity 
to humble Herry, threatned to ex- 
communicate him, and put the 
Kingdom under an Interdict, if he 
did not give ſufficient Marks of his 
Repentance. Henry by his Reſolu- 
tion, Policy and Preſents to the Pope 
and Cardinals, averted this terrible 
Stroke. And whilſt the Matter was 
in Suſpence at Rome, he reſum'd a 
Project he had form'd iome Years 
before, which was the Conqueſt of 
Ireland. He had obtain'd a Bull 
from Pope Adrian IV. Alexander's 
Predeceſſor, for this Purpoſe, where- 
in the Pope encourages him in the 
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Deſign, provided he would pay him 


and his Succeſſors ne Penny a Year 
for every Houſe in Ireland, and in- 
violably maintain the Rights of the 
Church: Which ſhews upon what 
Motives ſuch Expeditions were en- 
courag'd by the Court of Rome. 
However, Henry, whoſe Ambition 
ſeem'd to be the chief Motive to 
this Undertaking, had now a fair 
Opportunity to put it m Execution. 
For Dermoth King of Leinſter, being 
at Variance with the other petty 
Kings of Vrelaud, and in Danger of 
being overpower'd by them, apply'd 
himſelf to King Henry for his At- 
ſiſtance, who, glad of this Oppor- 
tunity of interpoſing in the Affairs 
of Ireland, readily comply'd with 
this Requeſt; but as the War he 
had then with Fance would not ſuf— 
fer him to lend Dermoth immediate 
Succours, he advis'd him to apply 
to ſome Exgliſb Barons for what Aid 
they could afford him. He there- 
Upon got Robert Fitz-Stephen, and 
Richard Strong-bow Earl of Pere 
broke to enter into an Alliance with 
him upon certain Conditions. Fitz- 
Stephen firſt accompany'd Dermoth 
into Ireland with 400 Men, and the 
Earl of Pembroke follow'd with 1200; 
and with this Handful of Men at 
firſt had ſuch Succeſs, that many of 
the Country coming in to them, they 
extended their Conqueſts with great 
Rapidity, and ſpread the Terror of 
their Arms all over ſre/and. So that 
Henry growing jealous of them, and 
fearing they would make themſelves 
Matters of the whole Country, which 
he deſign'd for himſelf, forbad any 
more Proviſions or Ammunition to 
be ſent them, and even recall'd all 
the Engliſo who were already there. 
But the two Captains ſending Depu- 
ties to aſſure him that all their Con- 
queſts ſhould be at his Command, 
he was fatisfy'd. Soon after which, 
ig. in 1172, he went over himſelf 


with a formidable Army, and. landed 
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at Waterford. Upon which the J 
voluntarily ſubmitted, and Heyy 
became Maſter of eland without 
ſtriking a Blow ; all the petty Kings 
coming to Vaterford, and ſtrivin 
which ſhould firſt ſwear Fealty to 
him. 'Then going to Dublin, ard 
leaving Hugh Lacy there to govem 
the Iſland in his Name, with the 
Title of Grand Juſticiary of lreland, 
he ſet out for Exgland. 

From England he ſoon went over 
to Normandy to meet the Pope's Le 
gates who were there to examine into 
Beckct's Murder; where after havin 
clear'd himſelf by Oath, and de- 
clar'd his Sorrow for the imprudent 
Words he had dropp'd, which occa. 
fion'd that Prelate's Aſſaſſination, he 
was abſolv'd upon promiſing to per. 
form all that was requir'd of hin 
in favour of the Pope and Church, 
and to do Penance at Becket's Tomb; 
which he did upon his Return into 
England the next Year. For land- 
ing at Southampton, he proceeded di. 
rectly to Canterbury, and as ſoon 2 
he came in Sight of the Town, he 
alighted, pull'd off his Boots, and 
walk'd bare-footed three Miles til 


he came to the Tomb, where be 


ſubmitted himſelf to be ſhamefully 
ſcourg'd by the Prior and Monks ct 
St. Auguſtine. Thus ended this trou- 
bleſome Affair, no leſs to the Pope 
Advantage than to the Diſhonour ot 
this great Prince, notwithſtanding tis 
Reſolution at firſt; which ſhews how 
formidable the Spiritual Power wis 
in thoſe dark and ſuperſtitious Time: 

The King was {ſcarce got rid of 
the Trouble on Becker's Account, 
but he fell into another. A Cor 
{piracy was form'd againſt him u 
his Abſence by his Queen £/-an, 
and his Sons Henry, Richard and 
Geoffrey, into which were drawn | 
veral of the Barons, and which wi 
countenanc'd and encourag'd by tit 
King of France and ſeveral other tv 
reign Princes. Queen Eleanor n 

| mor 


wov'd to this by her extreme Jea- 
louſy, which had put her upon diſ- 
patching out of the Way Roſamond 
Clifford, commonly call'd Fair Roſa- 
ond, Daughter to Lord Ci ford, the 
| King's chief Miſtreſs, whom he in 
vain thought he had ſecur'd from all 
| Attempts, by keeping her in a La- 
yrinth he had built for that Pur- 
poſe at V godſtock. Young Henry was 
grown weary of the Title of King 
without the Authority. Richard and 
Geoffrey were diſſatisfied with their 
Father's retaining the Sovereignty of 
the Countries aſſign'd for their Por- 
tions. Henry privately withdrew from 
Court, and went over to the King 
of France ; which when the Queen 
was advertis'd of, ſhe ſent thither alfo 
Richard and Geoffrey: For which the 
old King order'd her to be cloſely 
confin'd. Soon after he was attack'd 
almoſt in all Places at once. Ri- 
chard caus'd the greateſt Part of 
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* Guienne to revolt. Geoffrey rais' d 
di. an Inſurrection in Bretaign. The 


King of France, aſſiſted by the Earls 
he of Flanders, Bulloign and Blois, at- 
tack'd Normandy. William King of 
Al Scotland invaded the Northern Parts 
he of England. The Earl of Leiceſter 
ullr having levy'd an Army in France, 
\< landed at Southampton, hoping to ſtir 
. up all the Exg/; againſt the King. 
And in the mean "Time the young 
King Henry, who continu'd at Paris, 
2 his acted as if he had been ſole King of 


* Ergland, receiving the Homage of 
1 the Vaſſalt, making Grants and Do- 
me. nations of the Crown Lands, and 
1 of Verciſing other Acts of Sovereig,ucy. 


Never did Prince ſtand more in 
need of Courage and Reſolution, 
| and never was it better e:zerted than 


im in 

1 | Þy Henry on this Occaſion. Tho' 
/ in tue Conſpiracy was deeply laid, and 
vn ſe tho“ it broke out all on a ſudden, 
h wi Þimolt before he knew any T hing 
by the f the Matter; yet he manag'd his 


Affairs with ſuch Vigour, Prudence 


a Magnanimity, that he got the 
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better of all his Enemies, and pro- 
cur'd to himſelf once more the 
peaceable Poſſeſſion of all his Do- 
minions. In a few Months, either 


by himſelf or others, he became 


Maſter of the principal Places in 
Guiennc, Saintonge, Anjou, Poitou 
and Bretaign. The King of France, 
{urpriz'd by Henry, was forc'd to 
raiſe the Siege of Roan, and retreat 
in the utmoſt Confuſion. In Eng- 
land, Humphrey Bohun defeated the 
Earl of Leiceſter, and took him Pri- 
ſoner. The King of Scotland had 
the ſame Fate, and was not ſet at 
Liberty, upon the Concluſion of the 
Peace between all Parties, but on 
Condition of doing Homage to both 
the Henries for his Kingdom of Scot - 
[and in general, and the County of 
Galloway in particular. Theſe great 
Succeſſes made the King of France 
deſire Peace, and a Treaty was ſoon 
concluded, wherein he promis'd to 
ſurrender to Henry all the Caſtles he 
had taken in the Beginning of the 
War, and Henry granted a general 
Pardon to all that had revolted a- 
gainſt him, without Exception; and 
his Sons promis'd to be obedient tor 
the future. 

Peace being thus reſtor'd in 1174, 
Henry apply'd himſelf to the Affairs 
of Government, enacted new Laws, 
and reviv'd others that had been 
neglected; and ſoon after, about the 
Year 1176, he divided Eugland into 
ſix Parts, call'd Circuits, appointing 

tinerant Judges to go at certain 
Times of the Ycar, and hold the 
Aſizes, or adminiſter Juſtice to the 
People; which is practis'd at this 
Day. He alſo demoliih'd ſuch for- 
tif yd Caſtles as ſtill remain'd in pri- 
vate Hands. 

About the ſame Time Londen- 
Bridge began to be built of Stone, 
by Peter Coleman, a Prieſt. The 
King, the Pope's Legate, and the 
Archbiſhop of Cantorbury, contribu- 
ted towards the Work. It was fi- 
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niſh'd in about 33 Years, during 
which Time the Courſe of the 
Thames was turn'd another Way, by 
a Trench cut for that Purpoſe from 
Batterſea to Rotherhithe. 

The late Peace was rather con- 
ſtrain'd than ſincere on the Part of 
Henry's Sons. They were ſtill diſ- 
ſatisfied, and their Ambition and 
Luſt of Power diſpos'd them to take 
the firſt Opportunity of giving new 
Diſturbance to the King their Fa- 
ther, who, as he had been all his 
Life a Slave to his Luſt, was now 
fallen in Love with Alice, Daughter 
of Lewis of France, who at the 
Concluſion of the late Peace was 
put into Henry's Hands to be edu- 
cated in England, as being defign'd 
in Marriage for his Son Richard: 
But he betray'd his Truft, and de- 
tain'd tie yaung Princeſs from his 
Son, which gave Richard a new 
Handle againſt his Father, tho' as 
to his Marriage with her, he was 
very indifferent about it. The young 
King 17 zry and Prince Gi were 
alſo diico tented por the ſame 
Score as before. 'i'icir Deſigns, 
which had been ſuppreſs'd for ſome 
Years, began to break out into Ac- 
tion in 1182, when young Henry re- 
Pair'd to Guienne to ſtir up the Ga 
coins to a Revolt. But he was 
ſci- d with a flow Fever, which put 
an End to his Lite in 1183, and 
H:ſrorians tell us he ſhew'd great 
Sigus of Grief for what he had 
done ard projected againſt the King 
his Father. His Brother G-offrey 
did not long ſurvive him. He died 
at Prris, whither he went to afliſt 
at a 7curnament, in 1186, leaving 
Cor/tance of Bretaign his Wile big 
with Child, who was ſoon after de- 
liver'd of a Son, named Arthur. 
Ile Death of the young King 
pu a Stop for ſome Time to the 

"Troubles that were beginning to diſ- 
tract the Royal Family. But Prince 
Richard, who was now Heir Appa- 


rent to the Crown, bein 
of a violent and reſtleſs 


naturally 
Temper, 
began about two Years after to miſe 
new Diſturbances in the King's fo. 


reign Dominions. He got the Pro. 
vinces to revolt, and acknowledge 
him for their Sovereign, and did 
Homage for them to Pali King of 
France, who had ſucceeded his Fa. 
ther L:wvis. Theſe and ſome other 
Proceedings occaſioned a War he. 
tween the two Monarchs, in which 
King Henry, who was now deſerted 
by his French Subjects, was fo un. 
ſucceſsful, that he was confſtrain'd 
at laſt in 1189, to make Perc 
with Philip upon very diſhonourahle 
Terms. To this Mortification wy 
added another : He diſcover'd, that 


his Birth, and to utter Impiecations 
againft his Sons, which he would 
never revoke, 

This famous Monarch, after al 
his Grandeur and Proſperity, being 
reduc'd to ſo low a State, did not 
long ſurvive this violent Shock in 
his Fortune. For ſoon after, he fel 
ſick at Chinon, and died on the bt) 
of July, 1189, in the 57th Year df 
his Age, and 35th of his Rap. 
He was interr'd in the Choir of tie 
Nunnery at Fontewerard, which de 
had founded. A ſtately Tomb wi 
afterwards erected for him and Fl. 
nor his Queen, and for King N. 
chard and his Queen, their Effiges 
in Braſs being plac'd together in one 
Monument. | 

He had five Sons by E/c-mr 0 
Guienne his Queen, of whom 0 
Richard and John ſurviv'd hin 
The Marriage of his eldeſt Dauy!- 
ter Maud has been already me 
tion'd. His Daughter Eleanor 
married to 4/phon/o King of Cafiil 
and Joanna to William II. King * 
A 25 | 2 


$::iy, He had two natural Sons 
by Fair Roſamond, and another by 
a Daughter of Sir Ralph Bleæuit. 
There was a great Mixture of 
Vices and Virtues in King Henry. 
He was certainly a Prince of an ex- 
alted Genius, valiant, generous, po- 
tick and learned: But at the ſame 
* Time it muſt be own'd, that he was 
* exceeding haughty, that his Ambi- 
tion was inſatiable, and his Luſt 
* boundleſs, and where Love or Em- 
* pire were Concern'd, he ſtuck at 
nothing to accompliſh his Deſires. 
* But this great Prince, who us'd to 
fay in his Proſperity, that the avhole 
Warld was but ſufficient for one great 
* Man, liv'd long enough to ſee him- 
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ſelf humbled. However, this muſt 

be faid in his Praiſe, that Eng/and « 
had never been in ſo flouriſhing a 
Condition as in his Reign, and that 
the Misfortunes he met with fell ra- 
ther on himſelf than the Kingdom, 
which by his Acceſſion became one 
of the moſt powerful States in Eu- 
rope. 

Of the Engl; Hiſtorians, Simeon 
of Durham, and Henry Archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, flouriſh'd about this 
Time. 

Saladin, Sultan of Babylon, took 
Teruſalem from the Chriſtians to- 
wards the End of this King's Reign, 
after they had been in Poſſeſſion of 
it near an hundred Years. 
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RICHARD I. ſurnam'd Cocur-de-Lion. 


ICHARD ſtaid a- 
bove a Month in 
5 France after his Fa- 
ther's Death, ſo well 
was he aſſur'd of the 
Diſpoſition of the 
People of England, and that no- 
thing would be attempted there to 
his Prejudice; tho' in his Father's 
Life-time he had, or pretended to 
have ſome Fears and ſealouſies on 
Account of his Brother Prince John. 
The firſt Thing he did was to have 
an Interview with Philip, when he 
thanked him for his late Protection, 
and did Homage to him for his 
French Provinces. On the 2oth of 
July, he receiv'd the Ducal Crown 
of Normandy at Roan, and was girt 
with the Ducal Sword according to 
the Cuſtom of Inveſtiture. The firſt 
Orders he ſent to Eng/.1d, where he 
was Oobey'd as if he had been alrea- 
dy crown'd, was to fet his Mother 
Queen Eleanor at Liberty, who had 
been ſixteen Years in Confinement. 
He alſo intruſted her with the Ad- 
miniſtration during his Abſence, and 
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impowered her to releaſe what Pri. 
ſoners ſhe pleas'd ; who was too ſen- 
ſibly affected with her long Confine- 
ment, not to exerciſe with Pleaſure 
this Power given her by her Son; 
who having ſettled his Affairs in 
France came to London, and was 
crown'd by Balduin Archbiſhop cf 
Canterbury on Sept. 3, 1189. The 
Ceremony was diſturb'd by the Mai- 
{acre of ſome Jews, who preſſing to 
ſee the Solemnity, the People fel! 
furiouſly upon them, and kill'd {- 
veral of them. But the King ha- 
ving caus'd a ſtrict Inquiry to be 
made, ſome of the Ring-leaders in 
this barbarous Action were deſerved- 
ly put to Death. It muſt be ob 
ſerv'd, that ever ſince the Taking 
of Feruſalem by the Saracens, tue 
People breath'd nothing but Re- 
venge againſt the Enemies of Chriſt; 
and this made them take this Op- 
portunity of falling upon the poor 
raus, tho' they had no Hand in 
that Revolution in Pal.tine. Thel 
not being Chriſtians was enough: 
And the cruel Example of the lun. 


goners 


men an 
a * Caftle to avoid the Fury of the 


tbners was follow'd by ſeveral other 
at Towns, eſpecially at York, 
where coo Jews, befides the Wo- 
4 Children, _— fled into 


Rabble, the High- Sheriſſf requir'd 
them to deliver it up; and upon 
their Refuſal, the People drew up in 


* a Body and attack'd the Caſtle. 
The Jews offer'd a 


t Sum of 
Money to go off with their Lives, 
but the People would give them no 


Quarter. And fo rather than fall 


into the Hands of the uncircumciſed 
Chriſtians, every Maſter of a Family 
cut his Wife's and Childrens 'Throats 
firſt, then diſpatch'd his Servants, 


and ended with the Slaughter of 


himſelf. | 
A new Cruſade for the Recove 

of Feruſalem from the Infidels had 
been reſolv'd on between Philip of 
France and King Henry, in which 
Richard was to bear a Part; but 
their private Quarrels had put a Stop 
to the Undertaking. And now Phi- 
lip and Richard being in perfect A- 
mity, they reſum'd the Deſign ac- 
cording to both their Vows. The 
Chriftians in general, eſpecially in 


France and England, were extremely 
zealous for this religious Expedition, 


and ſhewed their Ardour, either by 
liſting themſelves or advancing Mo- 
ney. King Richard's Thoughts were 
wholly taken up with this Affair 
from his very Acceſſion, whether 
for the Sake of Glory or Religion, 
let the Reader judge. 

As he defign'd to make as great a 
Figure as poſſible in this Expedition, 
it was neceſſary he'ſhould carry with 

m a numerous Army; to main- 
tan which he ſtuck at no Methods 
to raiſe Money. Beſides the late 
King's Treaſure, amounting to a- 
bove 100,000 Marks, which he 
t apply'd this Way, he ſold 

olt all the Crown Lands, of 
which the Biſhops and Abbots were 
the chief Purchaſers, For 10,000 
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Marks, he deliver'd up Berwick and 
Roxborough to the King of Scotland, 
and diſcharg'd him and his Succeſ- 
ſors from the Homage his Father 
had impos'd. When Complaints 
were made to him for theſe Mea- 
ſures, he ſaid, he would ſel London 
itſelf, could he find a Chapman. able 
to purchaſe it. He got a Power from 
the Pope to diſpenſe with thoſe who 
repented of their Vow, as havin 
too haſtily engag'd in the _— ; 
and as there were many of this 
Sort, he rais'd great Sums by this 
Means. He moreover extorted Mo- 
ney from the richeſt of his Subjects, 
by borrowing of thoſe againſt whom 
he could have no Handle, and lay- 
ing ſuch as had any Ways made 
themſelves obnoxious -under a Ne- 
ceſſity of ſaving themſelves harmleſs 
by making him Preſents. Whilft 
he was by theſe and other Methods 
heaping up Money, the Clergy did 
all they could to procure him Sol- 
diers, and the Army ſoon became 
very numerous. 

Having made theſe extraordinary 
Preparations for his Voyage, he gave 
the Regency during his Abſence to 
Longchamp his High-Chancellor, who 
was alſo Biſhop of Ely and the Pope's 
Legate, joining with him the Biſhop 


of Durham. As to his Brother Prince 


John, he would not let him have 
any Share in the Government, for 
fear of giving him an Opportunity 
tu act againſt him: But then, to 
make him eaſy, he inveſted him 
with the Earldoms of Cornwall, 
Dorſet, Sommerſet, Nottingham, Dar- 
by, and Lancaſter, and gave him 
in Marriage Aviſa, Heireſs of the 
Houſe of Glouceſter, his ſecond Cou- 
{in. | 
All Things being ſettled, King 
Richard paſs'd over into France a- 
bout the Beginning of the Year 
1190, and the two 12 of France 
and England, making together above 
100,000 Men, join'd at Vexelai, to- 
wards 
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wards the End of June, according 
to Agreement. The two Monarchs 
marched together as far as Lyons, 
where parting, Philip proceeded for 
Genoa, and Richard for Marſcilles 
to meet his Fleet; both being to 
join again at Mina in Sicily, the 
general Rendezvous of the Croiſes. 
Philip ſoon arriv'd there, but Ri- 
chard, whoſe Fleet had been ſepa- 


rated by a Storm, and were ſome. 


Time before they join'd again, not 
till towards the End of September. 
Here a Quarrel ſoon aroſe be- 
tween King Richard and Tancred 
King of Sicily, who having detain'd 
the Queen Dowager, Richard's Siſ- 
ter in Priſon, ſet her at Liberty upon 
his Arrival, and ſent her to him. 
But Richard not ſatisfy'd with this, 
demanded the Dower aſſign'd her 
by William II. her Huſband. Tan- 
cred being very backward to comply 
with this Demand, Richard ſetz d 
en a Caſtle and Monaſtery near . 
fina, and Tancred in Return order'd 
Matters ſo, that the Inhabitants of 
Meſſina, taking the Advantage of 
fome Diſorder there, expell'd the 
Engli/þ out of their City. Richard 
enrag'd at this, attack'd the City 
with ſuch Fury, that he became 
Maſter of it in the firſt Aſſault. 
Upon this Tancred thought fit to 
fatisfy all Richard's Demands, and 
a Treaty was concluded between 
them. But as nothing but Force 
had brought Tancred to comply, he 
now endeavour'd to ſow Diſſenſion 
between Richard and Philip. The 
latter had already look'd with a jea- 
Jous Eye on Richard's viſible Supe- 
riority, and was of himſelf but too 
much diſpos'd to fall out with him. 
And now both Sides being exaſpera- 
ted, Philip peremptorily demanded 
of Richard to conſummate his Mar- 
riage with the Princeſs Alice his Siſ- 
ter; and Richard as peremptorily re- 
fus' d it, ſaying, he could not marry 
@ Princeſs, by whom the King his 
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Father had had a Son, offering to 
prove it by Witneſſes: And tho' this 
Point, being of ſo tender a Nature, 
was dropt; yet this and ſome other 
Diſputes had ſo exaſperated their 
Minds, that they were never more 
Friends. However, this did not 
hinder them from purſuing their 
Voyage. 

Philip ſet ſail firſt about the End 
of March, 1191, Richard ſtaying for 
the Arrival of Eleunor his Mother, 
who was bringing along with her 
Berenguella of Nawarre, whom he 
had eſpous d. They ſoon arriv'd, 
and Eleanor returning home, Icaving 
Berenguella with the Queen Dowa- 

er of Sicily, King Richard put to 
dea with a gallant Fleet, about a 
Fortnight after Philip's Departure, 
taking the two Princeſſes along with 
him. This Fleet met with a violent 
Storm between Cyprus and Rhodis, 
which drove Part of them on the 
Coaft of Cyprus ; where nac, King 
of the Ifland, a Prince of a very 
bad Character, impriſon'd the Exg- 
/i/þ that had eſcap'd the Shipwreck, 
and ſeiz'd their Effects. King Ki- 
chard provok'd at this Barbarity, 
as ſoon as the ſcatter'd Fleet was 
Join'd, landed his Men, and attack'd 
Jſaac ſo furiouſly, that he was forc'd 
to abandon the Shore. The King 
of England purſuing this Advantage, 
with Eaſe made himſelf Maſter of 
the City of Limiſo; and ſoon after 
Jaac and bis only Daughter were 
made Priſoners. He entreated King 
Richard not to put him in Irons, 
who granted his Requeſt ſo far that 
inſtead of Iron, he order'd him to 
be bound with Silver Fetters. The 
Conqueſt of the whole Ifland foon 
follow'd, which Richard gave ſome 
Time after to Guy of Lufignan, the 
laſt King of Jeruſalem, whoſe Fa- 
mily enjoy'd it near 200 Years. Be- 
fore Richard left Cyprus, he con- 
ſummated his Mariage with the Prin- 
ceſs Berenguella. 


Whull 


Whilſt the King was making 
himſelf famous by theſe great Ac- 
tions abroad, Longchamp the Regent 
abus'd his Power at home to ſuch 
a Degree, that his Collegue the Bi- 
ſhop of Durham, and the fix Coun- 
ſellors the King had appointed to aſ- 
ſiſt them, complain'd to Prince John, 
and got him to join with them in 
order to depoſe him; which they 
effected, and conferr'd the Regency 
on the Archbiſhop of Roan, till tlie 
King's Pleaſure ſhould be known, 
Joſn was glad of this Opportunity 
of having a Hand in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, and improy'd it ſo as to make 
a ſtrong Party for the Crown, in 
caſe his Brother died during his Ex- 
pedition, in Prejudice of his Ne- 
phew Arthur, Duke of Bretaign, 
Son to his elder Brother Geoffrey. 

To return to the Affairs of Pale- 
fine. Acon or Ptolemais had been 
beſteg d by ſome Chriſtian Princes a 
whole Vear. When Philip of France 
arrived, he continued the Siege, but 
with little Succeſs. King Richard 
arriving afterwards, carried it on ſo 
vigorouſly, that in Spite of all the 
Attempts of the Sultan Saladin to 
raiſe it, the City at length ſurren- 
der'd upon Articles, 7uly 12, 1191. 
And now the Chriſtian Army ex- 
_ to march towards Feruſalem, 

ut the Diſſenſion between the two 
Kings. which broke out afreſh, oc- 
caſton'd chiefly by Philip's envying 
Richard's Glory, and the Superiori- 
ty he had obtain'd by the Number 
and god Condition of his Troops, 
and his perſonal Valour, prov'd an 
Obſtacle to the Deſign. And Philip 
finding himſelf very weak after a 
violent Fit of Sickneſs, and being 
impatient to go and take Poſſeſſion 
of Artois, which was fallen to him 
by the Death of the Earl of Flan- 
ders, quitted Paliſtine and return'd 
home, leaving 10,000 of his Men 
under the Command of the Duke of 
Burgundy. 
ſure, Richard ànd Saladin exhibited 
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Soon after his Depar- ferrat refus'd to ſerve any longer. 
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a Spectacle of Horror, by putting 
the Priſoners to Death, each had in 
his Power, which were ſome Thou- 
ſands. This was occaſion'd by Sa- 
ladin's refuſing to perform the Ar- 
ticles of the Surrender of Acon, up- 
on which Richard is thought to have 
begun with beheading the Turki/b 
Priſoners, and Saladin, by way of 
Repriſal, did the ſame by his Chri- 
ian Captives. Such Inſtances of 
Barbarity are rarely to be found in 
Hiſtory, and whether they can be 
juſtified by the Laws of War, or 
the Law of Retaliation, I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. 

After this, Richard reſolv'd to 
beſiege Aſcalon, and as he was 
marching towards it with that De- 
ſign, Saladin poſted himſelf advan- 
tageouſly in the Way, with an Ar- 
my of 300,000 Men. Here a great 
Battle enſu'd, which was fought on 
Sept. 7, 1191. Richard attack'd the 
Saracens, ſo much ſuperior to him 
in Number, with ſuch undaunted 
Valour and Reſolution, that he in 
the End entirely defeated them, 
leaving 40,000 dead on the Field 
of Battle. After which he repair'd 
the maritime Cities of Aſcalon, Fop- 
pa and Cæſarea, which Saladin had 
abandoned after having demoliſh'd 
their Walls. Then he march'd to- 
wards Feruſalem, and in his Way 
took the great Baby/on Caravan, 
conſiſting of 3000 loaded Camels, 
and 4000 Horſes or Mules, and 
guarded by 10,000 Horſe. By this 
Means he made himſelf Maſter of 
an ineſtimable Booty. After which 
he continued his March towards Je- 
ruſalem, and from a Hill had a Proſ- 
pect of the City: But Want of Fo- 
rage oblig'd him to put off the 
Siege. In the mean Time, the 
Dufte of Auſtria with the Germans, 
and the Duke of Burgundy with the 
French deſerted him, and the [taliar 
Troops under the Marqueſs of Mant- 


Theſe 
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Theſe Things, together with the 
Diminiſhing of his own Troops by 
Sickneſs and Battles, the Fear of 


' Philig's attacking his Dominions in 
is Abſence, and the News of what 


his Brother John was doing in Eng- 
land, made Richard reſolve to re- 
turn home. But before his Depar- 
ture he caus'd Henry, Earl of Cham- 
paign, to be elected General of the 
Forces that were to be left behind 
in Paliſtine, and concluded a Treaty 
with Saladin for three Years. Thus 
ended this famous Cru/ado, which 
drain'd England and France of Men 
and Money, and after all prov'd of 
but very little Advantage to the 
Eaſtern Chriflians. 

Richard embarlk?d for England to- 
wards the End of the Year 1192, 
and meeting with a Storm was forc*d 
on the Coaſt of ria, and from 
thence between Agquilzia and Venice. 
Whether by Miſtake, or otherwiſe, 
he enter'd the Territories of the 
Duke of Auſtria, whom he had af- 
fronted at the Siege of Acon, and 
took the Road to Vienna. Tho' he 
travell'd in the Diſguiſe of a Pilgrim, 
as did alſo his Attendants, he was 
however at laſt accidentally diſcover'd 
to the Duke of Auſtria, and ſeiz d 
at a Village near Vienna. The Em- 
peror Henry VI. demanded this Royal 
Priſoner of the Duke, who deliver'd 
him up, upon Aſſurance given him 
that he ſhould have a good Share in 
his Ranſom. The News of the 
King's Impriſonment quickly reach'd 
England, and caus'd the greateſt Con- 
ſternation among his Friends, whilſt 
Prince John took this Opportunity 
to endeavour to wreſt the Crown 
from his Brother, but was prevented 
by the Diligence of the Queen his 
Mother, and the Barons, who pre 
ſerv'd their Fidelity to their impri- 
ſon'd Sovereign. Finding he could 
not make a — Party in Eng- 
land, he went over to Normanay, 


and failing alſo in his Attempts 


there, he apply'd to the King of 
France, and made a Treaty with 
him. Philip glad of any Pretence 
to embroil Richard”s Affairs, reſoly'd 
to ſeize on the Provinces he held in 
France, He made himſelf Maſter 
of Gifors, Eureux, and the Country 
of the Yexin, and laid Siege to 
Roan ; but he fail'd in this laſt At. 
tempt, being repuls'd with great 
Loſs, and forc'd to abandon the 
Siege. 

In the mean Time Queen Elean 
left no Stone unturn'd to procure 
the Liberty of the King her Son, 
whilſt Philip and John did all they 
could to prevail with the Emperor 
to keep him till a Priſoner. Elea. 
nor at laſt had her Deſire, chief. 
ly by Means of the German Prin- 
ces, who vigorouſly eſpous'd the 
Cauſe of the unfortunate King be- 
fore the Emperor; and ſo Richard 
was ſet at Liberty upon paying down 
100,000 Marks of pure Silver, which 
the Queen his Mother rais'd in Eng- 
land for that Purpoſe, and giving 
Hoſtages for the Payment of 50,000 
more. 'The King was no ſooner re- 
leas'd, but he ſet out with all Speed 
for the Low Countries, and embark- 
ing at Antwerp, arriv'd at Sandwich 
on the 2oth of March, 1194, after 
having been abſent from England 
four Years, of which he had been 
fifteen Months a Priſoner. 

Richard was receiv'd with great 
Demonſtrations of Joy by his Sub- 
jets, but he did not make any long 
Stay in England. For having re- 
duc'd the few Caſtles that were till 
in the Hands of John's Adherents, 
and caus'd himſelf to be crown'd a 
ſecond Time, he paſs'd over into 
France with a conſiderable Army, 
to be reveng'd on Philip for his late 
Inſults, and for encouraging the Re- 
bellion of his Brother 7%. At the 


Inſtances of his Mother, he was re. 

concil'd to Prince John at Roan, up- 

on his making his Submiſſion ; Bu 
0 
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4 War commenc'd between the two 
* Kings, the Particulars of which are 
but of ſmall Moment, neither of 
| chem gaining much Advantage over 
* the other. Ir laſted five Years, be- 
ing often interrupted by Truces, 
which were as often broke on both 
Sides; but at laſt it ended in a Truce 
for five Years, wherein 'twas agreed, 
that each Party ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of what he held at that 
Time. 

Whilſt Richard was in France, a 
great Sedition was rais'd in London, 
by one Villiam Fitz-oſborn, com- 
monly call'd Longbeard, on Account 
of a Tax, which he alledg'd would 
fall wholly on the Poor, with whom 
he had gain'd great Credit by af- 
ſecting always to appear an Advo- 
cate for them. The Tumult could 
not be appeas'd without the chief 
Citizens taking to Arms. In the 
End Longbeard was taken and hang'd, 
with nine of his Accomplices. 

About this Time liv'd the famous 
Rabin Hood, with his Aﬀociate Little 
John, who with their Gang are ſaid 
to have infeſted 7ork/bire with their 
Robberies. Some ſay he was of no- 
ble Deſcent, and was reduc'd to 
theſe Courſes by his Riot and Ex- 
travagance. He never hurt any Per- 
fon, robb'd only the Rich, and ſpar'd 
the Poor. A Proclamation being iſ- 
lued againſt him, he fell ſick at the 
Nunnery of Berkely, and deſiring to 
be let Blood, was betray'd and bled 
to Death. 

Richard, after the Truce he had 
made with France, might have en- 
joy'd ſome Repoſe after his many 
Fatigues, if his Avarice had not 
put him upon an Action, which oc- 
cafion'd his Death. A Gentleman 
of Limaſin, which was held of the 
Duchy of Guienne, having found a 
Treaſure that had been hid for ſome 
Ages in his Grounds, Richard pre- 
tended it belong'd to him, as Sove- 
reign of the Country, The Gen- 
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tleman would have given him a Part, 
but finding the King was reſolv'd to 
have the Whole, he apply'd for Pro- 
tection to Vidomar, Viſcount of Li 
mog es, who ſhelter'd him in the Ca- 
ſtle of Chaluz. Howeden ſays it was 
Vidomar himfelf, who found the 
Treaſure in his own Eſtate. Be that 
as it will, Richard march'd into the 
Limoſin, to lay Siege to the Caſtle. 
But as he was taking a Turn round 
it in order to view it, one Bertram 
an Archer let fly an Arrow at him 
from the Walls, which ſhot him in 
the Shoulder cloſe to his Neck. 
The Wound, under the Manage- 
ment of an unſkilful Surgeon, gan- 
green'd, ſo that he died of it eleven 
Days after he receiv'd it, wiz. on 
the 6th of April, 1199. The Caſtle 
being taken before he died, and the 
Perſon who ſhot him brought before 
him, he aſk'd him why he did it. 
The Man boldly reply'd, it was to 
revenge the Death of his Father and 
Brother whom the King had lain, 
and that he was glad he had rid the 
World of one who had done ſo 
much Miſchief. The dying King 
forgave him, and order'd him his 
Liberty with a Preſent of 100 Shil- 
lings. But as ſoon as the King was 
dead, Marchad, General of the 
Fleminge, caus'd the miſerable Man 
to be Head alive. 

Thus fell King Richard, in the 
Ioth Year of his Reign, and forty 
third of his Age. Before he died 
he made his Will, leaving his King- 
dom and his other Dominions to his 
Brother John, and ordering his Bo- 
dy to be buried at Fontewerard, at 
the Feet of the King his Father, to 
teſtify his Grief for his undutiful 
Behaviour towards him. He left 
only 2 natural Son, whoſe Name 
was Philip, to whom he gave the 
Lordſhip of Cognac in the Duchy of 
Guienne., 

He was certainly a Prince of an 
intrepid and dauntleſs Spirit, of un- 
queſtionable. 
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queſtionable Valour and Courage, 
whence he was ſurnamed Cacur de 
Lion, or Lion's Heart. It approach'd 
indeed too near to a certain brutiſh 
Fierceneſs, and if he is to be com- 
mended for this, we are at a Loſs 
for any other Topic of Praiſe. If 
thoſe who have writ his Life, have 
not miſrepreſented him, Pride, Aua- 
rice and Luſt, were his 8 Vi- 
ces. Tis ſaid that a certain Prieſt 
once took the Freedom to admoniſh 
him to put off theſe ill Qualities, 
which were uſually call'd his three 
Daughters, The King told him he 
had been thinking to do ſo, and 
would give the firſt to the Templars, 
the ſecond to the Monks, and the 
third to the B;/>ops. He impos'd 
exorbitant Taxes on his Subjects, 
and extorted large Sums from them 
by unjuſtifiable Methods. During 
his whole Reign, he never was a- 


bove eight Months in England, which 
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doubtleſs was unhappy under his Gs: 
vernment. But the People thought 
the Renown their King gain'd in his 
Wars redounded to the Honour of 
the Nation, and ſo they were well 
enough pleas'd. 

Richard was the firſt King of 
England who bore three Lions pa, 
ſant in his Arms. He order'd that 
Weights and Meaſures ſhould be 
the — all over the Kingdom. In 
his Reign the City of London began 
to aſſume a new Form, with reſpe& 
to its Government, to have a Mayor, 
and to be divided into ſeveral Cor- 
porations or Societies, now termed 
Companies. Henry Fitz- Alwin was 


the firſt Mayor, who continued in 
that Office four and twenty Years, 
William of Newbury, ſo call'd from 
a Monaſtery in YTork/bire, of which 
he was a Member, wrote his Hiſtory 
of Exgland about this Time. 
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H O' King Richard had 
by his Will given all 
his Dominions to his 
EM! Brother John, he did 
= not ſucceed to them 
without ſome 'Trouble, 
and a good deal of Art and Ma- 
nagement. Beſides that the laſt Will 
of a Prince is but of little Weight, 
if the Intereſt or Spirit of the | ary 
ple runs againſt it, Prince %u had 
a Nephew who was his Competitor, 
and had as good, if not a better Ti- 
tle than himſelf, namely Arthur, 
Duke of Bretaign, Son to his elder 
Brother Geoffrey. As to England in- 
deed, there appears to have been no 
Regulation with regard to the Suc- 
ceſſion to the Crown ſince the Nor 
man Conqueſt, and ſo John's Title 
might be as good as Arthur's, be- 
hides his having his Brother's Will 
on his Side: But in the foreign Pro- 
vinces poſſeſs'd by the Erg/y/4, the 
Right of Succeflion in the direct 
Line was generally recciv'd. As 
here therefore the greateſt Difficulty 
lay, Fobn ſtaid in rance, Where he 
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was when his Brother died, to get 
himſelf eſtabliſn'd in thoſe Provin- 
ces ; Whilſt his Friends took Care of 
his Intereſt in England. Theſe were 
his Mother Queen Eleanor, (who ap 
prehended, if her Grandſon Arthur 
aſcended the Throne, his Mother 
Conſtance would have the Admi- 
niſtration of Affairs during his Mi- 
nority, he being then but 13 Years 
old) Hubert Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, William Marſhal afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke, and the Chief 
Juſticiary, who had great Power 
during the Interregnum ; as * 
Eleanor was very much belov'd by 
the People, the Archbiſhop was at 
the Head of the Clergy, and Mar- 
/hal was a Lord of diſtinguiſhed 
Worth. Theſe four Perſons ſerv'd 
Prince John ſo effectually, that they 
firſt brought over the Magiſtrates of 
the Cities and Towns to their Side, 
and by their Means the People. Which 
done, they ſummon'd the leſſer No- 
bility to rake the Oath of Allegiance 
to John, W. o generally comply'd, 
perceiving the Bent of the People. 
| : Then 
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Then the Bifhops and Barons were 
ſummoned to take the ſame Oath: 
But theſe were not ſo eaſily mana- 
ged. They did not think it expe- 
dient abſolutely to refuſe taking the 
Oath, but under Pretence of ex- 
amining into the Laws of the King- 
dom, they demanded further Time, 
and preſently began to fortify their 
Caſtles. This alarm'd 7o-bn's Friends, 
upon which they conven'd an 4//embly 
General at Northampton, where they 
promis'd in that Prince's Name, 
that he would fully reſtore all the 
Rights and Privileges of the Nobles 
and People. By this, and other 
Promiſes of a more private Nature 
to thoſe who were moſt oppoſite, 
all the Lords were at laſt prevail'd 
upon to ſwear Allegiance to him; 
and ſo John was ſecure of the Crown 
before he came over to England. 

In France Things did not go on 
quite ſo ſucceſsfully. The Preten- 
ſions of young Arthur, the Appre- 
henſion of his being favour'd by the 
F.ing of France, and the general 
good Diſpoſition of the People to- 
wards him, created Jh. a great 
deal of 'Trouble. All the Lords of 
Poictou, Tourain, Main and Anjou 
had reſolv'd to acknowledge Arthur 
for their Sovereign; and the Go- 
vernor of Angers had already deli- 
ver'd up that Place to him. How- 
ever, John having prevail'd on the 
Governor of Chinon to put into his 
Hands the "Treaſure of the late 
King his Brother, which was depo- 
ſited in the Caſtle there, he order'd 
Matters ſo as to ſecure the chief 
Lords of Normandy, and having 
rais'd an Army, by the Help of the 
ſame Money, he beſieg'd and took 
A7ans: And to ſtrike a Terror into 
the Normans, he order'd the Walls 
to be raz'd, and the Burghers to be 
impriſon'd. This had ſuch an Ef- 
fect, that the Normans, however 
they were inclin'd to Arthur, thought 
it the wiſeſt Way to ſubmit to his 
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Uncle: Which as ſoon as they had 
reſolv'd on, John came to Noa. 
and was crown'd Duke of Normandy. 

John having thus ſecur'd Norman 
dy, thought it not adviſeable to defer 
his coming over to England till he 
ſhould have reduc'd the other Pro- 
vinces. Accordingly he landed at 
Shoreham on the 25th of May, came 
to London the next Day, and was 


crown'd on the 28th, being then 


32 Vears of Age. As no Prince 
was ever more deſirous of a Crown, 
ſo none wore it with more Diſho- 
nour, or found it attended with 
greater Trouble and Vexation. His 
whole Reign was nothing but a Se— 
ries of Misfortunes : And Philip of 
France, Pope Innocent III. and his 
own Barons, in their Turns, cut out 
ſo much Work for him, as render'd 
him unhappy as long as he liv'd. 
Prince 4rthur's Mother deſpairing 
of being able to withſtand 7%, 
who, the plainly perceiv'd, delign'd 
to ſeize upon all the Provinces, his 
Father and Brother had been pol- 
ſeſs'd of, put herſelf and Son under 
the Protection of the King of France, 
and deliver'd to him the principal 
Places of Bretaign, Tourain, Peic- 
tou, Anjau and Main, to hold them 
in the Name of Arthur. Philip was 
well pleas'd with this Incident, as 
thinking he ſhould by this Means 
have an Opportunity of recoverin 
the Provinces the Eugliſb were pol- 
ſeſs'd of in Fance. Under Pretence 
of acting for Arthur, he had already 
broke the five Years Truce he had 
concluded with Richard, and made 
himſelf Maſter of certain Places. 
Upon this King 7% haſten'd into 
Normandy, and drew together a nu- 
merous Army to oppoſe Philip; wlo 
being ſurpriz'd at this great Arma- 
ment, craftily drew John into 3 
Truce of 50 Days, whereby he im. 
prudently loſt the Advantage be 
might have taken, and Philip had 
Time to make further , 
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fo when the twoe Monarchs had an 
Interview before the Expiration of 
the Trace, in order to bring Mat- 
ters to an Accommodation, His 
talked ſo big, and made ſuch large 
Demands, that the Conference came 
to nothing, and Hoſtihties com- 
menc'd on both Sides. Philip ſoon 
made himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Pla- 
ces in Bretaign, which had ſided 
with John, particularly of the Caſtle 
of Balun, which he order'd to be 
demoliſh'd as ſoon as taken. He 
then laid Siege to Lewardin; but 
upon John's Approach at the Head 
of his Army, he retir'd into Main, 
and ſoon airer was forc'd to retreat 
into his on Dominions. 

Ii/liam de lu Roche, Governor of 
the young Duke of Bretaign, per- 
ceiring by Philip's Conduct, that he 
only made uſe of that Prince for a 
Prezence to carry on his own am— 
bitious Views, had removed him and 
his Mother from the F.ench Court, 
and conducted them to King /n, 
to whom he had reconciled them. 
But ſome Suſpicions being rais'd in 
their Minds, whether with or with- 
out Foundation, that the King had 
a Delign againſt their Lives, they 
both withdrew privately from his 
Court, and put themſelves again un- 
der the Protection of the King of 
France; who by this Means had a 
plzuiible Pretence to carry on the 
War: But John having ſtrenghtened 
himſelf by an Alliance with the Em- 
peror Ot his Nephew, 'wiiilit the 
Earl of Flanders likewiſe declared 
for him, and all Guienne came over 
to his Side, the French King think- 
ng he could get nothing by the 
War, employed the Cardinal of C:1pua 
to otter John Propoſals of Peace; 
which he impolitickly liſtned to and 
accepted, tho' he had the higheſt 
Probability of gaining great Advan- 


uges by the War. Philip, by this 
treaty, oblig'd himſelf to give no 
Aditance to Duke 4rihur, and 20 
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reſtore to , all he had taken 
from the Ernglijh fince Richard's 
Death; and %% promis'd to pay 
30,000 Marks of Silver for the 
Dowry of Blanche of Caſtile his 
Niece, whom Lrwvis the Son of Phi- 
lip was to marry, and not to aſſiſt, 
directly or indirectly, the Emperor 
his Nephew, who was at War with 
France. 

Thus the Duke of Bretaign was 
deſerted by the King of France, tho 
he {till choſe to remain at the French 
Court; and King John taking this 
Advantage, diſpoſſeſs'd him of all 
the Provinces that had acknowledg- 
ed him for their Sovereign ; except 
Bretaign, which was his own before 
King Richard's Death. 

1'iis proſperous State of King 
John's Atfairs was of but very ſhort 
Duration. An imprudent Step of 
his own gave the King of France a 
freſh Opportunity of acting againſt 
him, which he was glad to lay hold 
of, This was his marrying bella 
of Angeul./me, who had been be- 
troth'd to Hugh Earl of Marche. 
His Paſſion was ſo great for her, 
that in order to make her his Wite, 
he divorc'd 4vi/a of Gloncefter un- 
der Pretence of Conſanguinity, and 
made no ſcruple of breaking thro? 
the Engagement between //zbc//a and 
the Earl of Marche; which in the 
End occaſion'd the Ruin of his Af- 
fairs in France, as' we ſhall ſoon ſee. 

In the mean Time, the Zyl. 
look'd npon the late Treaty with 
France as very diſhonourable. It 
gave them a mean Opinion of their 
King, that he ſhould in fo cowardly 
a Manner purcaaſe a Peace, when 
he had fo tavourable an Opportuni- 
ty of carrying on the War with Ad- 
vantage; and upon his Return to 
Enoland, when he demanded a Sub- 
fuly of three Shi'lings upon every 
Hide of Land for the Payment of 
the Dowry of Bunch of Caſtile, it 
was not ſubmitted ro without much 
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Diſcontent, and great Murmuring a- 
mong the People, who could not 
conceive what England had to do 
with the Dowry of a Spaniſb Prin- 
ceſs, to be married to a Prince of 
France. Soon after the Levying of 
this Tax, the King was crown'd a 
ſecond Time, together with his new 


2 

ot long aſter, King John had 
an Interview with the King of Scoz- 
land at Lincoln, and received his 
Homage; but whether for the whole 
Kingdom of Scot/and or not, is un- 
certain. Whilſt they were there, the 
Body of Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, re- 
puted a Saint, being brought from 
London to be interr'd, they both 
vent out to meet it, and taking, the 
Cofin on their Shoulders, bore it for 
ſome Time. But notwithſtanding 
this and other Nlarks of Reſpect 
ſhewn to the Clergy, King John's 
Nomination of a Perſon to the va- 
tant See of Lincoln was rejected with 
the utmoſt Contempt by the Canons 
of that Church; which was owing 
to Innocent III. the then Pope's re 
ſolving by all Methods to prevent 
Princes having any Thing to do with 
the Election of Biſhops and Abbots. 
'Twas owing to the ſame Pope's 
Schemes for wreſting out of the 
Hands of Princes all Manner of Ju- 
riſdiction over the Church, that Hu- 


bert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, tho“ 


before a great Stickler for Feb, con- 
ven'd a Synod without the King's 
Leave, and continued it fitting not- 
withſtanding his expreſs Prohibition. 
This, and the Archbiſhop's endea- 
vouring to vie with the King in 
Magnihcence, was a great Mortifi— 
cation to him; but his Dread of the 
Clergy made him ſhew his Reſent- 
ment no farther than by cauſing hun- 
ſelf to be crowned a third Time at 
Canterbury, purely to put the Arch- 
biſhop to an extraordinary Expence. 


'The King's ill Government at 


home, as well as the bad Manage- 
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ment of his Affairs abroad, caus'd 
great Diſcontents among his Sub. 
jects. He uſurp'd ſuch an abſolute 
Power, as made them apprehenſive 
that their Liberties were in Danger, 
This alarm'd the Nobility, and put 
them upon forming Schemes to op. 
py his arbitrary Proceedings. Their 

i{guſt firſt ſhew'd it ſelf on the fol. 
lowing Occaſion. The Poitexin; 
having revolted, the King ſummon'4 
the Barons to attend him at Por, 
mouth, in order to paſs over with him 
into France. But the Barons, who 
aſſembled at Leicefter, refus'd to g0 
over with him, unleſs he would fri 
reſtore them to their Privileges, a 
he had promis'd before his Corona- 
tion, The King, inſtead of giving 
them any Satisfaction, began to take 
violent Meaſures againſt them, and 
they not being ſuthciently prepar'd 
for their Detence, at laſt ſubmitted, 
and came to the King at Portſmouth; 
but when they were come, he dll. 
pens'd with their Attendance upon 
their paying him two Marks of dil 
ver for every Enight's Fee. How- 
ever, this Diſcontent of the Barons, 
which was every Day increas'd by 
the King's ill Conduct, broke out at 
laſt into a furious and bloody civil 
3 

John having ſent the Earl of Pen- 
broke with ſome Troops into An. 
mandy, in a little T'ime went thither 
himſelf, and ſhortly after had an 
Interview with the King of Franc, 
who treated him with all the Marks 
of Reſpect and Friendſhip. And at 
the ſame Time the late Treaty be- 
tween them was renew'd and con- 
firm'd. But all this was deſign'd to 
draw John into a Snare, for Phi 
was all this while contriving how e 
ſtrip him of his Dominions in Fran, 
and made uſe of the Earl of Marc, 
whom John had injur'd by his lt 
Marriage, as an Inſtrument to pv 
the Way to what he intended. T8 


Earl was callly 1d d up to Revenge 
tat 


for the Affront that had been put 
upon him, and having the Promiſe of a 
powerful Aſſiſtance from Philip, his 
Reſentment ſoon broke out into Ac- 
tion; in which he was join'd b, 
Arthur, who was now made to h pe, 
that he ſhould ſoon recover the Ter- 
ritories his Uncle had depriv'd him 
of. And now every Thing being 
ripe for Philip to put his Deſigns in 
Execution, he required Job» to de- 
liver up to Arthur all the Provinces 
he held in France, and demanded 
Satisfaction for the Earl of Marche 
and upon his Refuſal, ſummoned him 
to appear before his Court of Peers; 
which Jahn alſo reſuſing to do, Phi- 
i hereupon invaded. Normady, and 
made hinſelf Maſter of ſeveral Pla- 
ces. And having given his eldeſt 
Daughter Mary in Marriage to Ar- 
thur, he ſent him with ſome Troops 
to head the revolted Poicteuins; WhO 
being inforni'd that his Grandmother 


— 
Queen Eleanor was at Mirabel with 


© a Timall Gariſon, march'd directly thi- 


ther, and ſooa became Maſter of the 
Town. But finding it difficult to 
take the Caſtle, whither E anor had 
retir'd, with his ſmall Number of 
Forces, he call'd in the Earl of 
Marche to his Aſſiſtance. King John 
having Intelligence of this, march'd 
with all Expedition to the Reliet of 
the Caille; and coming near them 
before they had made much Progreſs 
in the Siege, they reſolved to go 
and give ham Battle, which proved 
fatal to them, The Poi4ewin Troops 
were routed at the firſt Onſet, with 
a terrible Slaughter; and Prince A- 
thur, the Earl of Marche, and 200 


Knights were taken Priſoners. 


This Victory might have been of 
great Advantage to John, if he had 
made a right Uſe of it; but his Ma- 
nagement after it, did him ſo much 
Hum, and brought ſuch an Odium 


pon him, that he had much better 
hue been without it. He ſent his Ne- 
paew Abu, to Fala iſe, and there 
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endeavor'd to perſuade him to relin- 
quiſh the King of France, and to 
== himſelf under his Protection : 

ut Arthur, unprattis'd in Diſſimu- 
lation, not conſidering that he was 
at his Mercy, was ſo tar from ſeem- 
ing to be prevailed upon, that he 
even upbraided his Uncle with uſurp- 
ing the Crown of England, as well 
as the French Provinces, and threat- 
ened that to the lat Moment of his 
Life, he would ſeek all Occaſions 
to be reveng'd. Upon this, John 
order'd him to be carried to Roam 
and confin'd in the New Tower 3 
where ſome ſay the King order'd 
his Eyes to be put out, but was diſ- 
appointed by thoſe whe were to 
execute this cruel Deſign. However 
that be, he had not been long at 
Roan but he diſappear'd on a ſud- 
den, and 'twas never certainly known 
what became of him; but the gene- 
ral Opinion was, that he was mur- 
der'd by the Orders of the King his 
Uncle; which Opinion ſeems to be 
but too well founded. 

Preſently after the Death of Ar- 
thur, King Fohn returned into Eng- 
land, and was crown'd a fourth 
Time: And then returning to Nor- 
mandy, he found the Report of Ar- 
thur's Murder was every where ſpread 
to his great Infamy and Diſadvan- 
tage. Nothing could give the King 
ot France a better Pretence for aC- 
compliſhing all his Deſigns againſt 
him. The Bretaigus complain'd of 
the barbarous Murder of their Duke, 
alledg'd it muſt be perpetrated by 
Fohn's own Hands, or at leaſt by 
his Order, and apply'd to the King 
of France for Juſtice. Philip repre- 
ſented this Affair in the blackeſt Co- 
lours to his Court of Peers, and John, 
as a Vaſſal of France, was ſummon' d 
to appear before them and anſwer to 
the Charge: Which he not doing at 
the Day appointed, was adjudg'd 4 
Traitor, and ſentenc'd to toricit all 
his Dominions in France, which were 
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to be re- united to that Monarchy. 
Philip ſoon took Methods to put this 
Sentence in Execution. He enter'd 
Normandy with a powerful Army, 
and reduc'd the greateſt Part of it, 
whilſt 705» minded nothing but his 
Pleafures, and was ſo indolent and 
ſlothful, as if he was wholly inſenſi- 
ble of his Danger. In fine, what by 
the Arms of Philip, what by his Poli- 
cy and Intrigues, and what by the 
unaccountable Negligence and In- 
activity of John, the whole Province 
of Nor mand, was re united to the 
Crown of France, in the Year 1204, 
after it had been ſevered from it 320 
Years, during the Government of 
12 Dukes, of which King ; John Was 
the laſt. Soon after, 4j3u, Touraine, 
Main, and Poifon, ſubmitted to the 
conquering Arms of Php, and no- 
thing was left to Veh but the Duchy 
of Guricnne, which Philip had no 
Mind to attack. 

The ſame Year died Queen £/ca- 
nor, Widow of Henry II. and Mo- 
ther of John, having lived to ſee the 


Decay of that Monarchy, to which 


ſhe had annexed fo many Provinces. 
Before we leave the Affairs of 
France, we muſt take Notice, that 
in 1206, King / led a conſidera- 
ble Army into Poifcu, and reduc'd 
the greateſt Part of that Province. 
But here again he was out-witted by 
Philip, who finding himſelf not very 
well prepar'd, ſued for and obtain'd 
a Truce for two Years. 
King John's Misfortunes abroad, 
reat as they were, d:d not give him 
pal the Trouble and Vexation, that 
an Affair at home occaſion'd him, 
which I am now going to relate. 
Hubert Archbiſhop of Canterbury dy- 


ing in 1205, {ome of the Monks of 


St. Auſtin in Canterbury, at a private: 
Mecting in the Cathedral, elected 


E. ginald their Sub- Prior, Archbiſhop 
in his Room. 


this was exceedingly orrendea, but 


the Monks padily 'd him by their 


'The Ning hearing ot 


Submiſſion. He then recommended 
to them Jahn de Gray Biſhop of Nor- 
wich, who was choſen by the whole 
Fraternity. The Sub-Prior ſet out 
for Rome as ſoon as he was elected, 
to obtain the Pope's Confirmation; 
and after the Biſhop of Norevich was 
choſe, the Monks ſent Deputies to 
Rome to get him confirm'd. When 
the Matter came to be heard. tha 
Pope ( Innocent III.) annull'd both 
the Elections, and order'd the De. 
puties of the Monks to chule for 
their Archbiſhop, Cardinal // 
Langton, an Englihman then at Rene, 
They would have refus'd, but the 
Pope threatning them with Excom. 
munication unleſs they comply”! 
they at laſt did it with great Re 
luctance; and the Pope immediately 
confirm'd the Election, and cor(s. 
crated Langton with his own Hand, 
Whilſt theſe Things were dong 
at Rome, John was making himieg 
more and more unpopular and odious 
to his Subjects, by violently extorting 
from them the thirteenth Part of 
all their Moveables. And when he 
came to hear of what had been tran, 
acted in relation to the See of Cur 
terbury, he fell into a moſt excellive 
Paſſion; and imagining it had ben 
the Act of the whole Body, he er 
pell'd all the Monks of St. 24½ 
trom their Monaſtery, and bene a 
them out of the Kingdom. He wrote 
a ſharp Letter to the Pope, upbraid- 
ing hun with his unjuſt Proccedine 05, 
and threatning to break off all inter 
courſe with Nine, unleſs he revok'd 
what he had done. But Innocent bent 
upon carrying his Point, laid tt 
whole Kingdom under an Interdi! ty 
the Effect of which was, that Divi 
Service ceas'd in all the Churcks 
and the Sacraments ceas'd to be ad 
miniſter*d, ex: -ePt to Infants and dh: 
ing Perſons; the Church-Y ards ves 
ſhut up, and the Dead buried wil 
out any Prieſt daring to afſijt at cle 
Funerals. Kipg John , 09 be eval 


* 


with the Pope, confiſcated the E- 
fates of all the Eccleſiaſticks who 
obey'd the Interdict; and as in thoſe 
Times, almoſt every Prieſt had his 
Concubine, the King order'd the 
Concubines to be ſhut up in Priſon, 
and would not let them out but 
upon their paying large Fines. And 
a3 there were ſome Prieits, who in 
ſpite of the Interdict adminiſter'd 
the Sacraments, the King took them 
under his Protection, and order'd 
the Magiſtrates to hang on the Spot 
all that ſhould moleſt them: Which 
as ſoon as the Pope was informed 
of, he excommunicated all ſuch as 
diſobeyed tne Interdict, or comply'd 
with the King's Orders. 

Tho' John remain'd ſtill inflexi- 
ble, yet he was not without his 
Fears, as the People generally took 
Part with the Pope; and therefore 
for his better Security he rais'd an 
Army, under Pretence of making 
War upon Scatlaud, and caus'd all 
his Vaflals to renew their Homage 
to him. The Pope finding that tne 
Interdict, which had been in force 
above a Year, had not produc'd the 
Effect he deſign'd,. procceded to ex- 
communicate the King, tho' the 
Sentence was not publithed till ſome 
Time atter. In the mean J'ime Fehr 
led his Army into Vi land, againit 
the King of Co:nanught, who had 
riis'd ſome Dilturbances there. At 
Dublin he receiv'd the Homage of 
thirty petty Princes; after which 
having taken the King of Canna 
Priſoner, an End was put to this 
Commotion, and the whole Iſland 
remain d in Obedience to the King; 
Who before his Departure caus'd the 
Las and Cuitoms of Eaglund to be 
eltabliſhed in Vaud. 

The Infexibility that Jahn had 
1 Nert) ſhewn, began to make tlie 
hope very uneaſy. He knew it would 
de dangerous to the Holy See to drop 
inc Conteſt, and that potitbly it might 
be as dangerous to Carry it any tar- 
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ther, as he was doubtful of the Iſſue. 
He therefore {ent two Nuncio's into 
England, under the Pretence of mak- 
ing Peace between the King and the 
Clergy ; but his Deſign was only to 
fift cn to know his Diſpoſition and 
Intentions. 'The Nuncio's manag'd 
the Matter ſo cunningly, that they 
exfily ſaw how he was farther to be 
dealt with. He made large Advan- 
ces towards a Reconciliation, but it 
was their Buſineſs to put it of till 
the Pope had obtain'd the utmoſt he 
aim'd at. They therefore added a 
Condition which the King would 
not, nor indeed could, comply with: 
which was the Reſtitution of all that 
had been taken from the Clergy, 
and full Satisfaction for their Dama- 
ges by this Controverly: Upon thus 
tne Negotiation broke off, and the 
Nuncio's departed, aſter having pub- 
liſn'd the Sentence of Exconumuni- 
cation againſt the King. 

And now the Pope plainly per- 
ceiving that the King wanted to get 
rid of this Artair at any Rate, Went 
on boldly to other Meaſures. Ee 
abſolv'd all Feb»'s Subjects from their 
Allegiance, ſolemnly depos'd him, 
and empower'd the King of Fance 
to put the Sentence in Execution, 
promiſing him the Remiſſion of all 
his Sins, together with the Crown ot 
England, as ſoon as he ſhould have 
dethron'd the J'yrant. Philip ac- 
cepted of the Pope's Commiſſion, 
and made great Preparations to in- 
vade Erg/and. In this Criſis Pen- 
du!fh, one of the two Nuncio's a- 
bovemention'd came over with the 
Character of Legate for England ; 
who ſo wrought upon the King s 
Fears, which he had already con- 
ceiv'd from Ph:/zp's formidable Pre- 
parations, and the Diſaffection of his 
own Subjects, that he was at laſt un- 
duc'd to purchaſe a Reconciliation 
with the Pore, even at the Price of 
his Crown, as nothing ſhort of this 
would ſatisfy tne haughty and dun- 
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bitious Pontiff. Accordingly, before 
a numerous Aſſembly of his Officers 
and great Men, in Dover Church, 
he took the Crown from his Head, 
and laid it, with the Scepter, at the 
Legate's Feet, and then fign'd a 
Charter, wherein he reſign'd for 
himſelf and Succeſſors, the Kingdom 
of England, and Lordſhi P of Irelautl, 
to the Pope, and acknowledg'd him- 
ſelf a Vaſſal of the Holy See. Which 
done, he did Homage to the Pope 
in the Perſon of the Legate, who 
kept the Crown and Scepter five 
Days, and then return'd them to 
2 to hold them from thence- 
forward of the Pope; whillt all Peo- 
on were ſhock'd at the ſhameful 
dondeſcenſion of the King, and the 
intolerable Pride of the Roman Pon- 
tiff. This was in the Year 1213. 
The Pope's Buſineſs in England be- 
ing done, Pandulph in his Return 
through France, forbad Philip in the 
Pope's Name to proceed in his Ex- 
pedition; but he was ſo far from 
complying, that he endeavour'd to 
Pet his chief Lords and the Princes 
is Vaſſals to join with him in 1t. 
They all ſeem'd inclin'd to do lo, 
except the Earl of Flanders, who 
boldly oppos'd his Deſign. Philip 
reſolving firſt to humble him, order'd 
his Fleet to the Coaſt of Flander:, 
and march'd with his Army to at- 
tack the Earl by Land ; who had in 
all likelihood been ſubdu'd, if 7% 
had not ſent his Fleet to his Aid, 
under the Command of the Earl of 
Salifoury, Who ſurpriz'd and totally 
deſtroy d the French Fleet; which 
Diſaſter pat a Stop to Philip's De- 
figns againſt Englund. 
This great Succeſs rous'd the 
Courage of John, and made him re- 
ſolve to carry the War into Fance. 


In order to this he ſummon'd the 


Barons to attend him thither; but 
their Diſcontents being now grown 
to a great Height, and ready to 
break out into Action, they per- 
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emptorily refus'd to do it ; and 
John, after having receiv'd Abſolu- 
tion from the Hands of Cardinal 
Langton, was making Preparations 
to chaſtiſe them for their Obſtinacy. 
But herein he was vigorouſly op- 
e by the Cardinal, Who told him 

e would excommunicate all thoſe 
who ſhould take up Arms before the 
Interdict was remov'd : And fidiny 
wholly with the Barons, he fhew'd 
them the Charter of King Henry l. 
adviſing them to make it the Ground 
of thetr Demands. Hereupon they 
enter'd into a Confederacy to ſtand 
hy one another, till their Grievances 
were redreſs'd, and their antient Pri- 
vileges reſtor' d. John, in this dan- 
gerous State of his Affairs, thought 
the beſt Courſe he could take was to 
obtain the Protection of the Pope, 
In order to this, he made a ſecond 
ſolemn Reſignation of his Crown to 
his Holineſs, in the Perſon of Car- 
dinal Nicholas the Legate; upon 
which the Interdi& was taken of. 
And now the King paſs'd over into 
France, reduc'd Poaitron, and enter'd 
Anjou, whilſt the King of France 
was engag'd in the Low-Crurtricg 
againſt the Emperor and the Earl 
of Flanders, But Leabis the French 
King's Son ſoon rais'd an Army ta 
make Head againſt this Invation, 
and 7ehn reſolv'd to march and give 
him Battle; but the Poidicuins re- 
fuſing to follow him, and News be 
ing brought, that Philip had ob- 
tain'd a great Victory in Flandern, 
he not only dropt his Deſign of at. 
tacking Prince Lewis, but abancon- 
ing tlic _ of La Riche, retreated 
with ſome Precipitation; and ſoon 
aſter, by the Mediation of the Pope 5 
Legate, he demanded and obtain'd 
a I ruce for five Years. 

The Barons, who {till had thei 
main Point in View, reſolved, im- 
mediately upon the King's Retum, 
to demand the Re-eſtabſiſhment ot 
their Liberties, Ihe Normams, N 

they 
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hey found themſelves thoroughly 
ſettled in the Kingdom, being ap- 
-ehenſive that the ſame Power 
which gave them their Poſſeſſions, 
might, whenever it pleaꝶ d, deprive 
them of them again, were become 
entirely E reliſh, and had taken every 
{xvourable Opportunity that offer'd 
to get the Saxon Laws, commonly 
call'd the Laws of King Edward, 
reſtor d. And they thought this the 
moſt promiſing Juncture, when they 
had a King, whoſe Tyranny, Im- 
prudence and Cowardice, had quite 
alienated the Affections of the great- 
eſt Part of his Subjects. The Barons 
therefore having prepar'd themſelves 
for War, in caſe the King ſhould 
refuſe to comply with their Demands 
in a neaceable Way, came in a Body 
to the King about Chri/mas, and in- 
ſited on the Reſtitution of the Laws 
of St. Edward. The King knowing 
how well they were provided, was 
afraid to give them a flat Denial, 
but told them they ſhould have his 
Anſwer at after. At which Time, 
in the Year 1215, the Great Men, 
with above 2000 Knights, well 
mounted and arm'd, beſides other 
Horſe and Foot, met at Stamford, 
and advanc'd to meet the King at 
Oxford; who being afraid to truſt 
himſelf with them in Conference, 
diſpatch'd the Earl of Pembroke to 
know their Demands. They im- 
nediately ſent back a long Writing, 
containing the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
the Kingdom in the Times of the 
S2x0us, and declar'd, if the King 
would not confirm them, they would 
compel him to it by ſeizing his 
Caltles. John having read over the 
Articles, fell into a violent Paſſion, 
and {wore he would never comply 
with them. Upon which the Barons 
choſe a General, Robert Fitzayalter, 


giving him the Title of Mar/bal of 


the Army of God, and of Holy Church ; 
beſieg'd the Caſtle of Northampton, 
aud had that of Bed br deliver d up 
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to them; and marching to London, 
were receiv'd by the Citizens, and 
beſieg'd the King in the Tower. 
They alſo ſent Letters to the neutral 
Barons, and thoſe of the King's 
Party, that if they would not join 
with them in the common Caule, 
their Eſtates ſhould be plunder'd ard 
their Houſes demoliſh'd. Theſe vi- 
gorous Meaſures made the King more 
tractable, ſo that he ſent the Earl of 
Pembroke to let them know he would 
comply with their Demands. Ac- 
cordingly both Parties meeting on 2 
Day appointed in a Meadow call'd 
Runnemede, between Staines and Wind- 
ſor, the King ſeemingly with a good 
Will, tho' compell'd to it by Force, 
ſign'd two Chorters, containing all 
that the Barons deſir'd, the one call- 
ed the Carter of Liberties, or the 
Great Charter, Ali gua Charta,) and 
the other the Charter of Forefts, 
which have ever ſince been look'd 
upon as the Baſis of the Englih Li- 
berties. They were not only ſigned 
by the King, butby all the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, ſcal'd with the 
Great Seal, and confirm'd by the 
King's ſolemn Oath. 

How firmly ſoever the King had 
bound himſelf to obſcrve the Char- 
ters, he ſoon repented of havin 
ſign'd them, and under the ae 
Vexation. ſtudied all Methods to free 
himſelf from this Reſtraint, and to 
be reveng'd on the Barons. His Rage 
and Reſentment at laſt put him upon 
raiſing an Army of Foreigners, and 
bringing them over to England. As 
he had no Money to pay them, he 
ſent over ſome of his denn into 
France, Germany and Flanders, to pro- 
miſe that whoever ſhould liſt in his 


Service, they ſhould have the con- 


fiſcated Eſtates of his rebellious Ba- 
rons, as he call'd them. Whilſt this 
Affair was tranſacting, he retir'd to 
the 1/7 of Wight, and there kept 
himſelf conceul'd, till he ſhould 
know the Succeſs of his Project. 
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People jok'd at this Retirement, but 
none were able to penetrate into the 
King's Deſign. He alſo writ to the 
Pope, who zealouſly eſpouſed his 
Cauſe, excommunicated the Barons, 
annull'd the Charters, and abſolv'd 
the King from the Oath he had taken 
to obſerve them. But the Barons 
made light of the Pope's Thun- 
drings, and perceiving the King's ill 
Deſigns, ſeiz'd upon Kocher, where 
was a vaſt Quantity of Proviſions 
which the King had laid up. But 
the foreign Army being arriv'd, who 
were very numerous, all Soldiers of 
F ortune, Jahn retook Rocheſtcr; and 
then dividing his Army into two Bo- 
dies, the Earl of Saliſury with one 
ravag'd the Sonthern Counties, whulit 
the King with the other did the 
ſame by the Northern ; and number- 
leſs Outrages and Cruelties were com- 
mitted by theſe foreign Troops on 
this Occaſion. | 

The Barons were exceedingly a- 
larmed at this ſudden Turn of Af- 
fairs, ard finding themſelves not 
ſtrong enough to take the Pield, 
kept theniſclves ſhut up in London; 
Whilſt John's Army of Foreigners 
plunder'd their Eſtates, and commit- 
ted al! Manner of Devaſtations. In 
this Piſtreſs, they had Recourſe to a 
dangerous Expecient ; which was to 
invite over Luis, Son to the King 
of France, promiling to place the 
e would 
come with a Force ſufficient to reſcue 
them from the Tyranny of Eing 
Jehn. Philip being pleas'd with this 
Invitation, {ent over his Son, with 
a numerous Army, notwithitanding 
the Pope's Prohibition, and his threat- 
ning Prince Liavis with Excommuni- 
cation the Moment he ſet Foot on 
Engi/y Ground. That Prince land- 
ed the 21ſt of May, 1216; and ſoon 
made himſelf Mater of Rocheſter 
and the whole County of ini, ex- 
cept Dower-Cofile, which Hubert 
d. Parg valiantly defenacd for the 
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King. From Rochefler, Leauis march. 
ed to London, where the Barons and 
Citizens took the Oath of Allegiance 
to him. From this Time he acted 
in gvery Thing as Sovereign, tlg' 
it does not appear that he was ever 
crown'd. Soon after, he became 
Maſter of the Seuthern Counties, and 
in ſhort, of the beſt Part of England, 
And Alea ander I. King of Scutlind 
came, purſuant to L:ww75's Summons, 
aud did Homage to him in Perſon, 
for the Lands he held of the Crown 
of England. 

In the mean Time, %u was in 
perpetual Motion, marching from 
Place to Place, and by all Means 
avoided coming to a Battle. He 
thought himſelf ſafeſt in Next, and 
at firſt fix d upon Lynn as a Plice of 
Security for his Crown, Scepter, and 
other Treaſures: But ſoon tearing 
they were not ſafe there, he reivlv'd 
to remove them to {ome other Place; 
and in his Haſſage over the Waſhes 
between Norfelk and Liuceliſbire, had 
like to have been drown'd with his 
whole Army; and actually loi all 
his rich Baggage. His Grief for 
this, and his other Vexations threw 
Lim into a Fever, which was faid 
to be heighten'd by his eating of 
Peaches. However this be, the Dil 
temper increaſing carried him off at 
Newark, on the 18th of Oct, + 
1216, in the 51k Year of his Age, 
and 18th of his Reign. He ws 
buried in the Cathedral of LV, 
Where his Tomb is ſtill to be ſcen. 
In his Reign, in 1298, the Citizens 
of London had Authority given then 
to elect themſelves a Mayor, annual 
l;;, and alſo to chuie a Common 
Council. 

The Monks, in giving the Cha 
acter of this Prince have blacken'd 


og 


kim to a very high Degree, Iich te- 


ſenting him as having neither Faith, 
Religion, Conſcience or Honour ; but 
theic Writers mutt be read with Cau— 
tion, whenever they give the Cha- 

Tac CT 


r:ters of Princes who have had any 
Conteſt with the Pope. However, 
if we form a Judgment from his 
Actions, we muſt allow that he was 
upon the whole a bad King. He 
was rath, furious, hot headed, volup- 
tuous, cruel, arbitrary, and almoſt 
wholly governed by his Paſſions. He 
was generally hated by his Subjects, 
eſpecially in the latter Part of his 
Reign. His Fortune never ſuited 
with his Temper, which made him 
very unhappy : He loved Eaſe and 
Quict, and yet was continually in 
Action. He was inſolent in Pro- 
ſperity, and dejected, and mean- 
ſpirited in Adveriity ; and the Crown, 
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which he ſo ambitiouſly ſought after, 
inſtead of making him happy, made 
him truly miſerable. He had two 
Sons and three Daughters, all by 
Jabella of Angouleſme 5 and ſix na- 
tural Children. 

In this Reign, Conflantinople was 
taken by the French and Yenetians, 
and the Cruſade againſt the Albi- 
genſes, Was ſet on Foot, which gave 
Riſe to the horrid Court of Iagui- 
HCH, f 

Gerveſe a Monk of Canterbury, 
R. ger de Howeden, Ralph de Diceto 
Lean of London, and Walter a Monk 
of Coventry, Eugliſb Hiſtorians, lw'd 
about this June. 
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HENRY III. 


EMR the eldeſt Son 
of King John, call'd 
Henry of N incheſter, 
becauſe born there, 
was but in the tenth 
Vear of his Age when 
his Father died; and 
conſidering the State of the King- 
dom at that Time, a foreign Prince 
with a powerful Army having made 
ſuch a great Progreſs towards ſub- 
jecting the Nation to his Obedience, 
and almoſt all the Nobility being in 
League with him, and haviug own'd 
him for their Sovereign, it was a 
Wonder that the Crown ſhould be 
fecur'd to ſo young a Prince as Henry. 
But this' was principally owing to 
the Addreſs and Reſolution of the 
brave Milliam Marſhal Earl of Pem- 
broke, who, as he had been all along 
a faithful Servant to King Johr, 
prov'd himſelf to be no leſs fo to 
his Son. As difficult as the preſent 
Conjuncture was, there were ſome 
Things indeed, which encouraged 
him to hope for Succeſs in his Fro- 
ject of placing tke young Prince on 


the Throne. He knew, that the 
Barons, who had call'd Prince Lens 
to their Aid, muſt in Time be t{enti- 
ble, that they had taken a deſperate 
Courſe, and that the Remedy they 
made uſe of was worſe than the Dif. 
eaſe, ſince it would in the End re- 
duce the Nation to a ſhameful Servi- 
tude ; and that therefore it was pro- 
bable they would be willing to deſert 
the Prince of France, could they be 
ſure of a Pardon from Henry. He 
farther knew, that they were already 
diſguſted at Leacis's beſtowing all 
his Favours upon Frenchmen, and 
that they were apprehenſive, that 
when he had carried his Point, he 
deſign'd to baniſh them and conii- 
cate their Eſtates, and place Foreig!- 
ers in their Room; which had in- 
duc'd forty of them privately to 
mike their Submiſſion to the old 
King. Under theſe Circumſtanccs, 
as ſoon as John was dead, the El 
of Pembroke conven'd the Lords wh 
had conſtantly adher'd to that Prince, 
and preſenting young Henry to them, 
ſaid, Behold your Ring and the! 
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making a pathetic Speech to them, 
which was applauded by the whole 
Aſlembly, they unanimouſly cry'd 
out, Henry ſpall be our King. Upon 
this a Day was immediately appoint- 
ed ſor his Coronation, which was 
accordingly performed at Glouceſter, 
on the 28th of October. After which, 
he did Homage to the Holy See, in 

the Perſon of Gallo the Pope's Le- 
gate; which it was not expedient 
then to oppoſe, as the Legate moſt 
zealouſly eſpouſed Henry's Intereit, 
and as the Aſſiſtance of the Pope 
was of great Importance to him at 
that Time. 

Aſter the Coronation, the Lords 
choſe the Earl of Pembroke Guardian 
to the young King, and Regent of 
the Kingdom; who forthwith ſent 
Letters to all the Barons and Corpo- 
rations, informing them of Henry's 
Acceſſion, and promiſing great Re- 
wards to all that would return to 
taeir Duty. This made many of the 
conſederate Barons begin to think of 
making their Peace with the new 
King; towards which, the Excommu- 
nication of Prince Leiavis, which was 
publiſh'd every Sunday, and renewed 
by the Legate, with all the ac- 
cuſtomed Formalities, in a Synod at 
Briſtel, contributed not a little; as 
alio his being obliged to raiſe the 
Siege of Dover, which he could nei- 
ther take by Force, nor prevail on 
Hubert de Burg by Bribes, and threat- 
ning to put his Brother to Death, 
whom he had in his Hands, to deli- 
verup. However, he took Hertford- 
Caſele, and ſeveral other Places, and 
then returned to Landon. 

: Towards Chriſtmas, the two Par- 
ties agreed upon a Truce during the 
Halidys, which was afterwards pro- 
long'd till a Month after Eafter. In 
tie mean Time Lewis went over to 
France for freſh F Orces; and in his 
Abſence many of the Barons quitted 
his Party, and made their Peace with 


-” 


tue King; among the reſt, Villiam 
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Manſbal, eldeſt Son to the Earl of 
Pembroke, one of the moſt zealous of 
Lewis's Partiſans. The Cingque-Ports 
alſo declar'd for Henry, and ſent out 
a Fleet to oppoſe Lewis's Return. It 
fought the French Fleet, but could 
not hinder his Landing at Sandwich, 
which he in Reſentment, as being 
one of the Cinque-Ports, immediately 
reduc'd to Aſhes. 

When the Truce was expir'd, the 
Regent ſent the Earl of Che/fer to 
beſiege Mount-Sorrel in Leiceſterſhire. 
But the Earl of Perche, being order'd 
by Lewis to march directly towards 
him with a much ſuperior Force, 
oblig'd him to raiſe the Siege; and 
fluſh'd with this Succeſs went to be- 
ſiege Linco/n-Caftle, which held out 
for the King, tho' the City had all 
along ſided with the confederate Ba- 
rons. This Caſtle being of great 
Importance, the Regent drew all his 
Forces together and march'd with 
great Expedition to its Relief. And 
here a great Battle enſu'd on the 
—— of May, 1217, in which the 

rench Army was totally routed, 
and the Earl of Perche ſlain. The 
City of Lincaln was deliver'd up to 
be plunder'd by the Soldiers, who 
found ſo vaſt and rich a Booty, that 
they call'd it Lincoln Fair. 

Lewis, who was again beſieging 
Dower-Cafile, but with no greater 
Succeſs than before, as ſoon as he 
heard of the Defeat at Lincoln, re- 
tir'd to Loudon, and ſent to Philip 
his Father for ſpeedy Succours. Phi- 
lip, in order to keep fair with the 
Pope, would not concern himſelf 
publickly in the Affair; but order'd 
it fo, that Blanche, Leavis's Conſort, 
got ready a Body of Troops, with 
Ships to tranſport them to England. 
As they were coming over, they 
were met by the Fleet of the Cingue- 
Ports, towards the End of Auguſt, 
which took and deſtroy'd the great- 
eſt Part of the French Fleet. What 
contributed moſt to Uizs Sacceſs * 
eg 
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the Exgliſt, was their having great 
Quantities of Quick-Lime, which 
being thrown into the Air, was car- 
ried . the Wind directly into the 
Frenchmens Faces, and blinded them. 

The great Blow at L. * oln, and 
this of the Flect, and his being now 
block'd up in London, made Loris 
ſue for Peace. And ſo a T're:ty was 
concluded on Sgt. 11. Wherchy it 
was agreed, that all who had ſided 
with him ſhould be reſtor'd to what- 
ever Rights and Privileges they en- 
joy d before the Troubles; and 
Leavis renounc'd all Manner cf Pre- 
tenſions to England: Soon aſter 
which, he ſet fail for France, leaving 
Herr * in full Poſſeſſion of the Ki mg 
dom. 

Aſter Prince Lew::'s Departure, 
the 1..ng made his ſolemn Entry in- 
to London, and was receiv'd with 
great Joy by the People, as he took 
an Oath to maintain the Nation in 
their Privileges. Soon after, the King 
of Scotland did Homage to him for 
the Fees he held in Ergland, and 
deliver'd up Carliſle, which he ha 
taken during the late Confutions. 

'Thus King Henry was firmly ſet- 
tled on the Throne by the prudent 
Managemet of the Regent. That 
wiſe Miniſter met indeed with tome 
Trouble from ſome ot thoie Lords, 
to whom King John had given the 
Fftates of the Confederate Barons, 
and who could not extily be brought 
to reſtore them to the old Proprie- 
tors, according to the late "Treaty. 
But the Regent having by Force re- 
duc'd one of them to Reaſon, who 
held out a Siege of eight Days, the 
reſt ſoon fuabm: ted. Ard it cc 'rtainly 
ſhew'd great Wiſdom in the Regent, 
to ſee th: t the Treaty ſhould be Tally 
executed, as it had ſo mauiteſt a 


Tendency to the future Quiet of the 


Nation. 

Affairs being thus happily ſettled, 
the Regent, to give a ſarthe r Satis- 
faction to the Fluids of t. e People, 
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ſent poſitive Orders to all the She. 
riffs to ſee the two Charters of F. ing 
Jehn punctually obſerv'd; which 
not having all the Effect he intended, 
he ſent itincrant Juſtices into all the 
Countics, to ſee to the ſtriét Obſer 
vance of them. But Whilſt thi: 

great Man was thus viſely purſuing 
tae true Intereſt of his Sovercign a ig 
Good of tne People, he was, to the 
great Grief of the Nation, we wh 
by Death, in the Year 1219. Ilapy. 
had it been for the King: nd E. = 
dom, if thoſe who heeded: lum 
had follow'd his wife Meaſures ot 
Government: But they took the 
quite contrary Courſe, which in - 
ved both in the utmoſt Confuſio 
and Diſtraction. 

After the Death of the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Government, during 
the King's Minority, was comm: ted 
to the Biſhop of Winch ſeer, wi: 
was made Regent, and Hz 7 4 
Burg, who had defended Dori, 
and was made Chief Juſticiary. 8550 
after, the King was crown'd a Gam, 
with more romp and Solemnity than 
the Circumſtances of the Time would 
at firſt PR In 1221, the new 
Building of Vn inſter- Abbry Was 
begun, King H. nry himſelf laving 
the firſt Stone. The ſame Year 


Joanna the King's Siſter was married 


to Alexander II. King of Scotland; 
and Hubert de Burg married Atcx- 
anders eldeſt Siber. 

Ihe new Miniſters at firſt ſeem'd 
to have the Good of the Kin ngdom 
at heart, but they ſoon diſcover 'd 
that they were for governing by 
other Maxims than thoſe of the late 
Regent. Hubert de Burg got the 
Aſcendency with his Maſter over the 
Biſhop of #inchiftcr, and 10 inſinua- 
ted birne into the Royal Favour, 


that he roſe to an exorbitant Legres 


of Power, which he exercis'd in à 
molt illegal and arbitrary Manner. 
ITho' he was, in Effect, Aa Min 
ſter, yet as che Biſhop of II inc leſier, 
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who was appointed Regent by the 
Partiament, was by lis Oilice ſu— 
perior to him, he contrived to get 
him remov'd. In order to this, he 
obtain'd a Bull from the Pope, in 
1223, Whereby the King was de- 
clar'd of full Age, and no longer 
oblig'd to make. uſe of a Regent; 
and all who had the Cuſtody of the 
King's Caſtles were enjoin'd to ſur- 
render them to the King. But this 
being contrary to the Laws of the 
Realm, whereby the King was not 
to be of Age till one and twenty, 
the Barons refus'd to comply with 1t. 
Upon wiich Hubert had recourie to 
this Artiſice: He got the King to 
demand of him the Tower of Lon- 
dim and Dover-Cafile, of which he 
had the Cuſtody; which he ſurren- 
der'd on Condition the other Ba- 
rons would do the ſame : Several of 
them, not perceiving the Trick, 
follow'd his Example ; and then the 
King reſtor'd to Hubert the Cultles 
he had given up purely to draw the 
Barons, into the Snarc ; which gave 
them a mean Opinion of the King, 
and a very bad one of the Favourite. 
Thoſe who were not impos'd upon 
by this Artifice, he threatned with 
Excommunication, unleſs they com- 
ply'd; by which {ome were frightned 
into a Surrender of their Caſtles, but 
others were determin'd not to com- 
ply with theſe inſidious and arbitrary 
Meaſures of the Miniſter, who was 
now grown exceiuively proud and 
laughty. 

Lewis VIII. King of France, who 
tucceeded his Father Philip, broke 
the Peace with the Enrg/z in 1224, 
conhicated all the Territories they 
held in France, march'd into Su- 
tange, and took ſeveral Places, and 
afterwards beſieg'd Rachelle, Which 
in a few Days tarrendered to him. 
His Pretence was, that Henry, as 
Duke of Guerre, had not been pre- 
ſent at his Coronation ; but in Reali- 
ty, it Was becauſe he thought the 
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Minority of that Prince was a proper 
Opportunity for him to expel the 
Hng liſb entirely out of France. Upon 
this a Parliament was call'd, and the 
King demanded of them a Fifteenth 
upon Moveables ; which they grant- 
ed on Condition the Charters of Kin 
John were ſtrictly obſerv'd for the 
future. 'The King's Circumſtances 
made him promiſe this ſhould be 
done, tho' afterwards he ſhew'd lit- 
tle Regard for his Word. With the 
Money thus granted he rais'd an 
Army and ſent it into CGulcune, under 
the Command of his Brother, Prince 
Richard, whom he made Earl of 
Cornwall; but we don't find, that he 
made any great Progrels there. 

In 1226, the Parliament declar'd 
the King of Age, tho' he was uct 
yet ſo old as the Law requir'd. Af- 
ter Which, the firſt Thing he did was 
a great Act of Injuſtice: For he o- 
bliced all thoie who had Chortcrs to 
renew them, in ordey to raiſe Money 
to fill his Cofters. In this, and every 
Thing elſe, he was wholly govern'd 
by Hubert de Burg, Who repreſentin 
to him, that if he kept the Biſhop of 
inc heſicn near him, he Would be 
ſtill Iook'd upon as under a Kegent, 
that Prelate was hereupon drimus'd 
and ſent to Bis Dioceſe. 
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Hubert being without a Rival, and = 
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having a pertect ſway over his Matter, A 


began to ſet himielt above the Laws, | 


making the King believe that his | 
only Deſign was to render him 2d. s 


ſolute; which Hemy, a Weak and 


capricious Prince, was of himſelf but | 
too much inclined to. From tl. 
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Charters of the King his Father; 
which he had ſolemnly ſworn to 
obſerve, pretcnding he was not bound 
by what he had promis'd in his Mi- 
hority. Hubert was ſo far from re 
garding the Murmurs of the People 
on this Occaſion, that he caus'd 
himſelf to be created Earl of Mint, 
as: a Reward for the great Service 
he had done his Maſter. The Ba- 
rons were ſo diſguſted at theſe Pro- 
ceedings, that ſoon after the Earl of 
Pembroke, with a great many other 
Earls and Barons, enter'd into a 
Confederacy with Prince Richard 
(whom the King his Brother had 
offended) and wok up Arms to com- 
el the King to reſtore the Charters. 
But Hubert having cunningly brought 
about a Reconciliation between the 
King and his Brother, the Confede- 
racy was broke for the preſent. 
Henry, about this Time, neglected 
a very favourable Opportunity of re- 
trieving the Affairs of the Englicb 
in France. Leauis IX. ſucceeding his 
Father Lewis VIII. under the Re- 
gency of Blanche his Mother, the 
rench Barons being uneaſy under 
her Government, enter'd into a 
League againit her. 'The Normans 
ſided with them, and ſent Henry 
Word, that if he would come over, 
they would unanimouſly receive him, 
and put him in Poſſeſſion of that 
Province. The Poictewius and Gaſe 
cons alſo preſs'd him to lay hold of 
the preſent Juncture, to drive the 
French out of the Places they held 
in thoſe Provinces. But *twas all to 
uo Purpoſe : He by the Advice of 
his Favourite ſent them an Anſwer, 
that he would wait for a more con- 
venient Opportunity, whereas a bet- 
ter could never have offer d. When 
this Advantage was at an End, by 
Matters being accommodated be- 
tween the French Lords and the 
Queen Regent, then Henry all on a 
{udden was very hot upon recover- 
wg by Arms tie Provinces the Eng- 
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lip had loſt. He made great Pre. 
parations, and ſummon'd all his Vaſ. 
ſals to meet him at Por:/mouth, and 
aſſembled a very gallant Army. But 
when they came to be embark'd, 
there were not Ships enough to tranſ. 
port them ; and 0 the Deſign came 
to nothing. The King fell into ſuch 
a Paſſion at this Diſappointment, 
that he call'd Hubert de Burg, ali 
Traytor, and would have killed him, 
if the Earl of Chefter had not inter. 
pos'd, 2 him with being 
brib'd by the French Court to fruſ- 
trate his Deſign. But the cunning 
Miniſter, knowing the King's weak 
Side, found the Means to get into 
Favour again. 

The King having ſpent the Win- 
ter in extorting great Sums of Money 
from his Subjects, the Spring fol- 
lowing, 1229, went over with his 
Army into France. And here, tho' 
upon his landing at St. Males, Cir- 
cumſtances appear*'d again in his Fa- 
vour, the Duke of Bretaign putting 
into his Hands all his ſtrong "Towns 
and Caſtles, the Difference between 
the _ Regent and the Malecon- 
tents breaking out again, and the 
Normans preſſing him to march forth- 
with into their Country z yet Henry 
ſcandalouſly neglected all theſe Ad 
vantages, ſpent his Time in a triiling 
Manner, gave the Queen Regent 
Opportunity of making up Matter 
with her Barons, and upon the Ap— 
proach of her Army, ſhamefully re- 
turn'd into England. Tis ſaid, he 
was inclin'd to march into Normandy, 
but was diſſuaded from it by Hubert 
de Burg. 

In 1232, the King demanded a 
Subſidy of the Parliament, for the 
Payment of his Debts contracted on 
Account of his Expedition againk 
France; but had the Mortification 
to be refuſed, as ſo ill a Uſe hid 
been made of the Money that lud 
bcen granted hum. 


Things 
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Things being ſo ill manag'd both 
Abroad and at Home, by the per- 
nicious Counſels of Hubert de Burg, 
ever ſince it was perceiv'd that the 
King was capable of entertaining 
Suſpicions againſt him, his Enemies 
did not ceaſe to meditate his Down- 
fal. In order to this, they prevail'd 
on the King to re- admit the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter ( Hubert's mortal Ene- 
my) to his Preſence and Councils; 
who no ſooner had the King's Ear, 
but he ſet himſelf with all his Might 
to pull down his Rival, and manag'd 
Matters fo, that Hubert was turn'd 
out of his Office of Chief Juſticiary, 
and Sezgrawve, a Conhdent of the Bi- 
ſuop's, put in his Room. Nor did 
it end here: The King commanded 
Hubert to give an Account of all the 
Money that had paſs'd thro' his 
Hands, and order'd him to be pro- 
ſecuted for ſeveral Crimes. Inſtead 
of appearing and anſwering to his 
Summons, Hubert thought fit to take 
Sanctuary in the Priory of Merton. 
Upon which the King was ſo en- 
rag'd, that he order'd the Mayor 
of London to go and force him from 
it, and bring him dead or alive. 
The Citizens of London, who had a 
mortal Hatred againſt Hubert, for 
lome ſevere Proccedings againſt them, 
were forward enough to execute 
this Order; but the ill Conſequen- 
ces that might attend ſuch a violent 
Meaſure, being repreſented to the 
King, he countermanded it. How- 
ever, Hubert coming out of his 
Sanctuary to viſit his Wiſe at St. 
Edmund;bury, the King order'd him 
to be purſu'd by ſome Soldiers, who 
dragg d him from a Chapel at Brent- 
dh, where he had taken Sanctua- 
ry, and brought him to the Tower 
of London, with his Feet chain'd 
under his Horſe's Belly. But the 
Ciergy made ſuch a Clamour again{t 
tus Violation of the Church's Pri- 
vileges (as all Churches, and their 

ppendages, Were Sauctuaries wn 
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theſe Days) that the King was fain 
to ſend him back to the Chapel 
again ; ordering however the Sheriff, 
on Pain of being hang'd, to guard 
it ſo ſtrictly, that he might neither 
eſcape, nor have any Suftenance given 
him. Reduc'd to this Extremity, 
Hubert ſurrender'd himſelf to the 
Sheriff, who convey'd him in Irons 
to the Jauer, amidſt the inſulting 
Shouts of the People. Matters be- 
ing carried thus far, the King, who 
was of a fhckle Temper, and never 
continu'd long in the fame Mind, 
relented all on a ſudden ; and ſo the 
Affair ended in ſending Hubert to 
the Caſtle of the Devizes, till the 
King ſhould otherwiſe diſpoſe of 
him: Which was a great Diſappoint- 
ment to the Biſhop of MY incheſter, 
who hop'd he would not come of 
with his Head. 

Ihe Biſhop, however, was now 
Prime Miniſter, and by humouring 
the Paſſions and Inclinations of the 
King, acquir'd an exorbitant Power, 
which he made a worſe Uſe of, than 
even Hubert de Burg himſelf. He 
did all he could to alienate the 
King's Aﬀections from his Subjccts, 
repreſented the Barons as too po wer- 
ful, turbulent, and aſpiring, and tliat 
they wanted to make theinſelves in- 
dependent; and therefore, that the 
only Way to repreſs their Inſolence, 
was to ſend for a Number of Fo- 
reigners, and give them the Poſts 
and Places which the Barons held. 
This pernicious Advice being agree- 
able to the arbitrary Diſpoſition of 
the King, in a ſhort Time great 
Numbers of Caſcers or Poict: wins 
arriv'd, which the Biſhop of F:n- 
ch ter, their Countryman, and Peter 
de Rivaulx his Son, who paſs'd for 
his Nephew, invited over. Theie 
were promoted to the chief Poits in 
the Government, and had the Ward- 
ſhip of the young Nobility commit- 
ted to them. IJ he Barons were cx- 
aſperated a: thete Proceedings, and 
Rectart 
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Richard Earl bf Pembroke, Brother 
to the late Earl, took the Liberty 
to remonſtrate to the King, in ſtrong 
Terms, againſt them. But the Biſhop 
gave him ſo haughty and inſolent 
an Anſwer, telling him, among other 
Things, that if the Foreigners al- 
ready in the Kingdom were not e- 
nough to reduce the King's rebelli- 
ous Subjects to Obedience, more 
ſhould be ſent for over; that the 
Barons from this Time began to 
withdraw from Court, and to enter 
into a League, in order to put a 
Stop to theſe arbitrary and deſpotick 
Meaſures. 

Not long after, the King having 
call'd a Parliament, the Barons, in- 
ſtead of meeting according to the 


Summons, ſent Deputies to him, to 


acquaint him, that if he did not re- 
move the Biſhop of Vincheſter and 
the Poiatevins, they were reiolv'd to 
ſet another Prince on the Throne, 
who ſhould govern according to Law. 
This furnith'd that bold and deſpe- 
rate Miniſter with a Handle for put- 
ting the King upon vialent Meaſures, 
even ſo far as to reduce thoſe, who 
refus'd to ſubmit, by Force of Arms. 
He ſummon'd all the Vaſſals of the 
Crown to meet him with their 
Troops at Glouceſter. The Earl of 
Pembroke and ſome others refus'd to 
appear. Upon which the King or- 
der'd their Eſtates to be plunder'd, 
and their Houſes to be pillag'd. If 
the Barons had held together, he 
would ſcarce have ventur'd to have 
taken ſuch a Step: But ſome of them 
having broken the Contederacy, left 
the reſt to his Reſentment. The 
Earl of Pembroke retir'd into Wales, 
where Prince L:av-!/yn granted him 
Protection and Aſſiſtance. The King 
march'd againſt him, but the Earl 
jurpriz'd and routed the Royal Ar- 
my: Upon which Hwnry retir'd to 
Gl/oucefler, and thinking himſelf not 
ſaſe there, went and ſhut himſelf up 


in HF incheſter ; the Earl ſtill making 
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conſiderable Progreſs, burning the 
Town of Shrewsbury, and ravacins 
the Lands of the Courtiers on the 
Borders of Wales. 

But the Miniſter accompliſh'd that 
by Treachery, which the King could 
not do by Force. As the Council 
conſiſted of none but his Creatures, 
he ſent an Order to the Governors 
in {reland, ſign'd by twelve Privy 
Counſellors, to plunder the Eftates 
of the Earl of Pembroke in that 
Country, on Purpoſe to draw him 
over thicher, promiſing they ſhould 
have thoſe Eſtates for their Pains, 
He alſo ſent over 2 Charter for that 
Purpoſe, which he artfully got the 
King to ſign among other Papers of 
little Importance, and then had the 
Seal affix d to it, either by the Con- 
nivance of the Chancellor, or, as 
M. Paris ſays, they ſtole the Seal 
from him. Upon receiving this 
Charter, the Iri/þ Governors ſet 2- 
bout executing the Order; they le. 
vy'd an Army, and ravag'd the 
Earl's Lands, which drew him over 
to ſreland to revenge himlelf on 
theſe Aggreſſors, as the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter deſign'd it ſhould. And 
being there, he was baſely betray'd 
by tome pretended Friends, who en- 
gag'd him in a Battle, in which he 
was kill'd by a Stab in his Back 
with a Dagger. 

The Bithop's Power did not con- 
tinue long, after this vile Piece of 
Treachery, and Abuſe of his Maſter's 
Authority. The Archbiſhop of Can 
terbury made ſuch Repreſentations 
to the King, of the ill Conſequences, 
both to himſelf and the Nation, ol 
his keeping fo odious a Miniſter any 
longer near him, and how much i 
would be his Interc{ to remove him, 
that his Eyes being at laſt open'd, 
the Miniſter was diſgrac'd and ſert 
to his Dioceſe, and Riwarix, Se. 
grave, and all the reſt of his Cret- 
tures turn'd out. They were allo 
order'd to give an Account of the! 
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Actions, and of the Money that had 
paſ'd thro' their Hands; but when 
the Day came for them to give in 
their Anſwers, they, after the Ex- 
ample of Hubert de Burgh, took Sanc- 
tuary in ſeveral Churches, and the 
Biſhop of Winchefter ſhelter'd him- 
felf in his Cathedral. This was in 
the Year 1234. In 1236 he went 
to Rome, and died in the Year 1238, 


juſtly deem'd by all, one of the 


chief Authors of the Troubles in 
this Reign. Szgrave and Paſſalew, 
two of the old Miniſters, ſome Time 
after their Diſgrace, made their 
Peace with the fickle and avaritious 
King, by a Preſent of a thouſand 

4 each, and ſo were diſcharg- 
ed from all farther Proſecutions. 


| Thus wicked Miniſters often pur- 


chaſe an Indemnity by the very Mo- 


| ney of which they have cheated 
| the Pablick, and for which they 
? _ to be ſeverely puniſh'd. 


n 1236, King Henry married 


Eleanor, ſecond Daughter to Ray- 
mod, Earl of Provence. The Marri- 
| age was celebrated with great Pomp 
and Magnificence, but thro' the 
Weakneſs and Imprudence of the 
© King proved unhappy to the Na- 
| tion, For tho' he had ſo lately ex- 
; rower y the ill Effects of his un- 


ounded Favours to Foreigners, yet 


now he became more impolitick 
| than ever in this Reſpect, giving 
| himſelf wholly up to the Direction 
of the Queen's Relations and other 
| Foreigners their Adherents, loading 
| them with Gifts, Penſions, Places 
and Offices, to the 


great Prejudice 
and Oppreſſion of his Engliſs Sub- 


jects, and Impoveriſhment of the 
Realm ; which, together with the 
| Grievances occaſion'd by this Mea- 


luke, was the Source of perpetual 


| Diſputes and Miſunderſtandings be- 


| een the King and his Parliaments 


for near thirty Years, and ended at 
alin a Civil War, call'd the Ba- 


| Tons War, We cannot enter into 
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a Detail 18 the Particulars during 
this long and confus'd Period, nor 
indeed would it ſignify much to do ſo. 
Let it ſuffice therefore to take notice 
of ſome principal Events. 

Soon after the King's Marriage, 
William of Provence, the Queen's 
Uncle, came over, and fo gained 
the Affection of the King, that he 
in Effect became ſole Miniſter, and 
manag'd every Thing as he pleas'd ; 
at which the Engliſb Barons were 
exccedingly diſguſted, and the Par- 
liament made heavy Complaints. 
The King, to quiet them, made a 
Shew of redreſſing ſome Grievan- 
ces, but ſtill adher'd to his Favou- 
rite. He had now a Mind to re- 
move the Biſhop of Chichefter from 
the Chancellorſhip, in which he had 
behav'd well; but 'tis remarkable, 
that he refus'd to reſign it, alledg- 
ing, that the Parliament had intruſt- 
ed him with that Office, and there- 
fore he could not lay it down, but 
by the ſame Authority. 

Whenever Henry promiſed to re- 
dreſs Grievances, it was all a Pre- 
tence, to bring about his own Ends, 
and obtain Money from the Parlia- 
ment; which when he had ſacceeded 
in, he always return'd to his old 
Courſes, and govern'd as bad or 
worſe than ever. And now, as if he 
had a Mind to affront his Subjects 
in the higheſt Degree, he recall'd 
to Court the two hated Miniſters 
Segrave and Rivaulx, and again made 
them his Favourites and Confidents. 


Soon after which, by Virtue of a 


Bull from the Pope, he would have 
annull'd all the Grants he had made 
in his Nonage; but the Parliament 
would not conſent to it. 

In 1237, the King, in order to 
obtain another Subſidy from his Par- 
liament, pretended to condemn his 
former Conduct, and promis'd no 
longer to be guided by Foreigners ; 
and got a certain Prieſt to make a 
ſmooth and mnlauſible Llarangue for 
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that Purpoſe. But this did not pre- 


vail on the Barons, who were but 
too ſenſible of the King's Inſincerity 
and Diſſimulation, and that the large 
Sums he had already obtain'd upon 
many plauſible Pretences, had been 
employ'd only in enriching Foreign- 
ers. However, the King having pro- 
mis'd to reſtore the Charters obtain- 
ed in the late Reign, and order'd 
the Curſe, formerly denounc'd by 
Cardinal Langton, againſt ſuch as 
ſhould infringe them, to be publiſh'd 
in all the Churches, and having 
added to his Council ſome Lords 
that were acceptable to the Barons, 
the Parliament was at Iaſt ſo far im- 
pos'd upon as to grant him the Sub- 
ſidy; but on Condition, that for the 
future he ſhould reje& the Counſels 
of Foreigners, and that four Knights 
ſhould be choſen in every County, 
to collect and ſecure the Money in 
ſome Monaſtery, in order to be re- 
ſtored to every one again, if the 
King was not as good as his Word: 
And yet the Money was no ſooner 
rais'd, but the King ſeiz'd it, and 
made the ſame bad Uſe of it as for- 
merly, and continued his Foreigners 
in his Council as much as ever. 
Upon which Prince Richard his Bro- 
ther earneſtly expoſtulated with him, 
but to no Purpoſe. 

The Farldom of Cheſter was the 
fame Year annex'd to the . Crown, 
upon the lait Earl's dying without 
Iſſue. 

In 1239, the Queen was deliver'd 
of a Prince, who was named Edward, 
and ſucceeding his Father, prov'd a 
great and famous King. 

When the Parliament, who had 
been ſo often deceiv'd by the King, 
refus'd to grant him any Subſidies, 
he rais'd Money upon the People by 
Loans and other illegal Methods. 
"The Jtaus were always great Suf- 

ferers in this Reſpect, from whom 
he extorted large Sums upon every 
Occaſion. 
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Whilſt the King was thus oppreſ. 
ſing the reſt of his Subjects, the Cler. 
gy were no leſs expos'd to the Op- 
preſſions of the Pope. Each ſided 
with the other in his Exactions and 
Extortions, and they both, as it 
were, went Hand in Hand together 
in draining and ruining the Nation, 
So that the Court of Rome never 
had a finer Time of it in England 
than in this Reign. In 1240, the 
Pope nominated. no leſs than three 
hundred [talians to the vacant Be- 
nefices. 

Henry, who was always moſt ex- 
travagantly bent upon conferring Fa- 
vours on the Queen's Relations, in 
1241, got Boniface her Brother eled. 
ed Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; thus 
placing a young Man and a Fo- 
reigner at the Head of the Engl 
Church, | 

Tho' France was in Poſſeſſion of 
a great Part of Poictou, Henry in- 
veſted his Brother Prince Richard 
with that Earldom ; and the Ring ot 
France thinking he had as good a 
Right, inveſted 4/phonſo his Brother 
with the ſame. This occaſion'd 2 
new War between the two Crowns, 
in which Henry came off with a 
little Reputation as uſual, and Leni, 
made an entire Conqueſt of Pic. 

The King, who was always want. 
ing Money, and ſquandering it away 
when he had it, in 1243, put him 
ſelf to a greater Expence than le 
could afford, on account of the Mar 
riage of Prince Richard with C:ncta, 
the Queen's Siſter. *Tis ſaid thi 
Wedding-Dinner conſiſted of thin) 
thouſand Diſhes. 

In 1245, the Queen was deliver'd 
of another Son, who was nam'd 
Edmund. | : 

The Court of Rome continuing 1 
Exactions, and the Clergy fearing 
openly to oppoſe the Pope, the La- 

ons began to conſult how to free 
the Nation from ſuch grievous Op- 
preſſions; and the Parliament, n 
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in Letters ſi by the King, 

the 2 , and 3 laid — 
fore the Pope the following Grievan- 
demanding Satisfaction therein. 

1. That his Holineſs, not ſatisfy d 
with the 8 Payment of Peter- 
Pence, exacted from the Clergy great 
Contributions. 2. That Patrons had 
not the Liberty to preſent fit Perſons 
to the vacant Livings, the Pope con 
ferring them generally on the /ra/:- 
ans, Who carried the Income of 
their Benefices out of the Kingdom. 
3. That the Pope exacted Penſions 
from the Churches. 4. 'That when 
an Jtakan Prieſt died, his Benefice 
was preſently beſtow'd on one of 
the ame Nation: And that whereas 
the Talians were inveſted without 
Trouble or Expence, the Engliſb 
were oblig'd to and proſecute 
their Right at Rome. 5. 'That the 
Clauſe Non obftante, in the Bulls, en- 


Statutes and Privileges of the Church 
and Kingdom. But inſtead of re- 
dreſſing theſe Grievances, the Pope 
took Occaſion to oppreſs the Clergy 
more than ever, and would have laid 
ſeveral new Impoſitions upon them, 
if the King had not now a little ex- 
erted himſelf. About this Time died 
the King's Mother, Jabella, Queen 
Dowager of England, and Counteſs 
of March; for the married the Earl 
of March, her firſt Lover, after King 
John's Death. 

In 1248, the King demanded a 
new Subſidy from his Parliament. 
| But they, inſtead of complying with 
his Will, aſk'd him how he could 
| for Shame expect any ſuch Thing, 

ater having ſo often broke his 
Word; and upbraided him with his 
exceſſive Bounties to Foreigners, in 
Prejudice of his native Subjects. 
Whereupon he prorogu'd them; and 
at their next Meeting, being ſpirited 
up by his pernicious Foreigners, 
contrary to his Temper, which was 
naturally timid, he ſpoke to them in 


tirely deſtroy d all. Laws, Cuſtoms, 
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very rough and haughty Language: 
But this only provoking them the 
more, the Barons told him, that 
ſince he did not intend to reform 
what was amiſs, they were not ſo 
mad as to impoveriſh themſelves for 
the Sake of Foreigners. And ſo he 
diſſolved them, for fear of their pro- 
ceeding to more vigorous Meaſures : 
And to ſupply his Wants, which 
were purely occaſion'd by his un- 
bounded Favours to Foreigners, he 
was forc'd to ſell his Plate and Jew- 
els; which being quickly purchas'd 
by the Citizens of London, who al- 
ways pleaded Poverty when the 
granting him any Aid was in Queſ- 
tion, he in Reſentment ſet up a Fair 
at Weſtminſter, to laſt fifteen Days, 
during which the Londoners. were 
commanded to ſhut up their Shops, 
and all Fairs, that uſed to be kept at 
that Time, were prohibited all over 
England. 

Another Method Henry took ta 
raiſe Money, was by ſending Judges 
into the ſeveral Counties, to make 
Inquiſition of all Treſpaſſes commit- 
ted in the Royal Foreſts ; which 
Commiſſion was ſo rigorouſly exe- 
cuted, that the moſt trifling Faults 
were puniſhed by exceſſive Fines and 
Confiſcations ; which procur'd the 
King prodigious Sums, but at the 
ſame Time, the Hatred of the People. 

In 1251, the Clauſe Nen _— 
began firſt to be uſed in the King's 
Writs or Orders, in Imitation of 
the Pope; that is, Notwithſtanding 
any former Order, or any Thing elſe : 
After which it became very com- 
mon; which occaſion'd one of the 
King's Juſtices to ſay with a Sigh, 
Alas ! what Times are we fallen into! 
The Civil Court is corrupted in Imita- 
tion of the Eccleſiaſtical, and the Ri- 
ver is poifoned from that Fountain. 

Whilſt King Henry was daily giv- 
ing his Subjects freſh Cauſe of Com- 

laint, by his arbitrary Proceedings, 
44 1 fell out with Simon 
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de Montfort, who had been in great 
Favour with him, had married his 
Siſter, and was made Earl of Lei- 
cefler. This Nobleman had done 
him great Service in reducing the 
rebellious Gſcons in Guienne z but 
being afterwards accus'd by them of 
ſome oppreſſive Practices in his Go- 
verament of that Province (tho' the 
true Cauſe of their Uneaſineſs was 
his Vigilance to keep them from re- 
volting again) the weak King you 
Ear to his Accuſers, and turn'd his 
Reſentment againſt the Earl of Lei- 
ce/ler ; who perceiving the Storm, 
got over Prince Richard, the Earl of 
Glouceſter, and ſeveral other great 
Lords to his Side, and a Sort of 
Confederacy was form'd in his Fa- 
vour. 'The King, who in order (as 
he thought) to ſecure the Allegiance 
of the Gaſcons, was for ſacrificing 
their Governor to their Reſentment, 
ſeeing that Matters were not likely 
to go as he would have them, in 
great Paſſion called the Earl Tray- 
4on; upon which he in as great a 
Paſſion, told the King he lied, and 
that if he were not a King, he would 
make him eat his Words : Which, 
perhaps, is the firſt Inſtance of a 
Subject's giving his Sovereign the 
Lye to his Face. The King, tho' 
after this he could not look upon the 
Earl without Horror, yet perceiving 
the ſtrong Party that was form'd in 
his Favour, was intimidated, and 
outwardly reconcil'd to him, and even 
ſent him again Governor of Guienne; 
but immediately after his Departure, 
he confer'd that Province upon Prince 
Edward his eldeſt Son. Some Time 
after, the Gaſcons revolted again, and 
join'd with the King of Caſtile, 
who pretended a Right to Gurenne. 
Henry, under the Pretence of his 
engaging in an Expedition to the 
H:ly-Land, but in Reality, in order 
to carry on the War in Guienne, 
obtain'd a Subſidy from his Parlia- 


ment, upon his again molt ſolemn- 
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ly ſwearing to cauſe the two Char- 
ters of King John to be obſer 
ed; but he ſoon apply'd to the 
Pope to be abſolv'd from his Oath. 
He went over to Guienne in Perſon, 
but the Aﬀair was ſoon made up 
between the two Kings, by the 
Marriage of Prince Edward with 
Eleanor, the King of Caftile's Sif. 
ter. Upon which the young Prince 
was not only inveſted with Guienne, 
but Ireland, and the Sovereignty of 
Wales, whoſe Prince had put him- 
ſelf under Henry's Protection. 

As much as Henry had diſtreſs'd 
himſelf and the Nation by his un- 
reaſonable Humours, as if his Affain 
were not already ſufficiently invol- 
ved, his Vanity, Folly, and Impru- 
dence threw him into new Troubles. 
The Kingdom of Sicily being in 
Diſpute between the Pope, and Con- 
radin, Son of the Emperor Conradi, 
of the Houſe of Suabia, and after- 
wards between the Pope and Man- 


fred, Conrad:'s Baſtard-Brother ; the 


Pope finding himſelf diſtreſs'd by 
this War, and not able to carry it 
on without the Aſſiſtance of ſome 
other Power, made an Offer of the 
Crown of Sicily to Henry, for his 
ſecond Son Edmund, in caſe he 
would afliſt in the Conqueſt of that 
Kingdom. Henry greedily accepted 
this imaginary Preſent, and ſeem'd 
as well pleas'd, as if his Son had 
been in actual Poſſeſſion of that 
Crown; and by this Means became 
the entire Tool and Bubble of the 
Pope. Money was what the Pontiff 
wanted, and the King not only ſent 
him all his ready Money, and what 
he extorted from the Fewws and his 
other Subjects, and was lent him by 
his Brother Prince Richard; but like- 
wiſe bound himſelf to pay whatever 
Sums the Pope ſhould borrow on 
the Score of the Affair of Sic). 
And tho' the Money borrow'd un. 
der this Pretence, was not apply 
tor carrying on the War in ar 
u 


but the Pope all the while ſuffer'd 
Manfred to remain in the quiet Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Crown; yet the moſt 
flagrant, unjuſt, and ſcandalous Me- 
thods were made uſe of, by the 
Court of Rome, to extort immenſe 
Sums from the Engliſb Clergy; whilſt 
the King by the Pope's Aſſiſtance 
got what he could from his other 
Subjes, for the Repayment of the 
Sums borrowed for this 8 
By this Means, Henry was brought 
into ſuch Diſtreſs, that he at 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to re- 
nounce, in his Son's Name, the 
imaginary Grant of Sicily, which 
had already coſt him ſo dear, and 
had conſequently rais'd an univerſal 
Diſcontent in the Nation. 

It was now that the Barons began 
to exert themſelves, and to take 
Meaſures againſt the King. The 
whole Nation had, doubtleſs, been 
pony oppreſs'd: But the great 
ower and Credit of Foreigners, par- 
ticularly the Queen's Relations, and 
the King's Half- Brothers, Sons of 
the Far of March, by whom he 
had been a long Time wholly go- 
yern'd, and the immenſe Riches 
they enjoy'd, was the chief Grie- 
vance of the Barons, and the real 
Cauſe of their Complaint. Accord- 
ingly, in a Parliament held at Ox- 
ford, in 1258, (in which, *tis for 
the firſt Time obſerv'd, there were 
twelve Barons, as Deputies, or Re- 
preſentatives of the Commons,) the 
Confederacy was ſo ſtrong againſt 
the King, (the Barons coming well 
attended and well arm'd) that they 
compell'd him in effect to lay down 
the ſovereign Authority, and to 
lodge it in four and twenty Com- 
miſfioners, twelve to be choſen by 
the King, and twelve by the Barons, 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leiceſter, 
| their Preſident ; who drew up the fol- 

lowing Articles, which were approv'd 
of by the Parliament, call'd the Sta- 
lautes, Proviſions or Expedients of Ox- 
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ford. 1. That the King ſhould con- 


firm the Great Charter. 2. That 
the Office of Chizf Juſticiary ſhould 
be given to one of fit Capacity and 
Integrity. 3. That the Chancellor, 
Treaſurer, Juſtices, and other pub- 
lick Miniſters, ſhould be choſen by 
the Four and Twenty. 4. That the 
King's Caſtles, and all Strong-Holds, 
ſhould be in the Cuſtody of th faid 
Four and Taventy. 5. That it ſhould 
be Death for any Perſon to oppoſe, 
directly or indirectly, what ſhould 
be enacted by them. 6. That the 
Parliament ſhould meet three Times 
a Year. The King was oblig'd to 
give his Aſſent to theſe Articles, 
and Prince Edward likewiſe was 
conſtrained to ſwear to the Obſer- 
vance of them. Some Oppoſition 
was made to them, but the Con- 
federacy was too ſtrong to be over- 
borne. The Conſequence was, that 
the Foreigners were forc'd to leave 
the Kingdom, and the Barons en- 
tered into an A/ociation to ſtand by 
the Oxford Proviſions, with their 
Lives and Fortunes ; in which they 
were join'd by the City of Lodz. 
Thus this arbitrary and ill- adviſed 
Prince, who had all along ſhewn ſo 
little Regard to his Subjects, found 
himſelf at once reduc'd to little more 
than the Shadow of a Sovereign. 
But he could not well broox this 
Reſtraint, and therefore ſoon ſought 
Means to free himſelf from the Yoke 
of the Barons. A Breach between 
the Earls of Leicefter and Glouceſter, 
the two Chiefs of the Contederacy, 
put, him in Hopes of ſuccceding. 
He accordingly got the Pope to ab- 
ſolve him from his Oath concerning 
the Oxford Proviſions; and in the 
Parliament aſſembled at London in 
1261, he declar'd he no longer 
look'd upon himſelf oblig'd to ob- 


ſerve thoſe Regulations, and then 


retir'd to the Tower, having gain'd 
the Governor to his Side. Here he 


iſſued out Proclamations, and did 
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ſeveral other Things, againſt the 
Acts of the Four and Twenty. But 
the Earls of Leiceſter and gg, 
being now reconcil'd, the King 
found himſelf but in an ill Situa- 
tion. An Accommodation was more 
than once ſet on Foot, but it came 
to nothing, partly thro* the Indiſcre- 
tion of the King, and partly thro' 
the violent Spirit of ſome of the 
Barons. At laſt having gain'd to 
bis Side Prince Richard his Brother 
(now King of the Romans) and his 
Son, Prince Edward ; Henry was 
more emboldened than ever to op- 
poſe the Barons, who were firmly 
reſolved to ſtand by what had been 
agreed upon in the Parliament” at 
Oxford. . 4 

he War accordingly broke out 
between the two Parties, in 1263, 
the Barons having choſen the Earl 


of Leiceſter for their General. They 


ſoon became Maſters of Glauceſter, 
Hereford, Bridgnorth, Worcefter, and 
other Places in thoſe Parts; and the 
City of London declar'd in their Fa- 
vour. Nevertheleſs the War re- 
main'd doubtful, each Side gaining 
Advantages over the other, till the 
famous Battle of Leaves, which was 
fought on May 14, 1264; in which 
the royal Army was routed, King 
Henry himſelf, and his Brother the 
King of the Romans, were made Pri- 
ſoners; and Prince Eazvard (who had 


beat the Londoners in the firſt Attack): 


and Henry, Son to the King of the 
Romans, were forc'd to ſurrender 
themſelves Prifoners to the Barons. 
The Earl of 2 having thus 
got the King in his Hands, diſpoſed 
of him juſt as he pleaſed, and made 
him ſign what Orders he thought 
fit. And now the Barons drew up 
a new Plan of Government, which 


was confirm'd by the Parliament, 


which met on the twenty-ſecond of 
June; previous to which, they made 
the King ſign Commiſſions, appointing 
in each County, certain Magiſtrates, 
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call'd Conſervatort, who were order'd 
to ſend up four Axights of each Coun. 
ty, nominated or choſen by the Aſſent 
of their reſpective Counties, to ſit in 
the Parliament as Repreſentatives of 
their ſeveral Shires : From whence 
many date the Original of the Com- 
mons fitting in 11 The 
Barons Plan, which this Parliament 
approv'd of, was, That the Parlia. 
ment ſhould appoint Three Commiſſion. 
ers, who ſhould have Power to chuſe 
a Council of Nine Lords, to whom the 
Adminiſiration of the publick Afar; 
ſhould be committed: That the King 
might change any of the Nine, or all of 
them, by the Advice of the three Com. 
ni ſſioners; and might change or turn 
out the Three, provided it was din 
by the Conſent of the Community of the 
Barons: And that the Nine ſhoull 
nominate all the publick Officers. 
Thus Things continued for above 
a Year, whilſt the Earl of LZeice/ter 
was at the Head of the Govern: 
ment, and, in effect, exercis'd the 
ſupreme Authority in the Name of 
the King, whom he carried about 
with him from Place to Place, a 
he had Occaſion to remove with his 
Army, and made uſe of the Royal 
Name, for whatever he had a Mind 
to inforce. He met indeed with 
ſome Trouble, from an Inſurrection 
of ſome Lords in the Counties bor. 
dering upon , ales, whom he march d 
in Perſon againſt, and had the good 
Fortune entirely to vanquiſh, The 
great Preparations the 1 Was 


making in France, 


ve him all 
great Uneaſineſs ; but he was luckily 
deliver'd from his Apprehenſions on 
that Occaſion, by the Fleet, which 
was to bring over an Army of Fo- 
reigners, being detain'd ſo long by 
con Winds, that at laſt the 
Troops were forc'd to return home. 
But what diſturb'd him moſt, was, 
that ſome of the Lords of the Con. 
federacy, particularly the Earl of 
Glouceſter, jealous of his aſpeing 
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che Crown, began to turn againſt 
him. To obviate their Suſpicions, 
he call'd a Parliament, chiefly, as 
he pretended, to conſult about ſet- 
ting Prince Edward at Liberty. Tis 
remarkable, that expreſs Mention is 
made of two Knights being ſent to 
this Parliament, as Repreſentatives 
for each County, and two Burgeſſes 
for each City and Borough. The 
Aſſertors of the Antiquity of the 
Houſe of Commons infer, that this 
was before a cuſtomary Thing, be- 
cauſe the Hiſtorians do not remark 
that it was a new Eſtabliſhment; 
whilſt their Opponents ſay, there 
would have been no Need to take 
notice of this Particular here, if it 
had been a uſual Thing before. 
All that this Parhament, which was 
wholly at Leiceſter's Devotion, did 
ie relation to Prince Edward, was, 
to order that he ſhould be remov'd 
from Dover-Caftle, and remain with 
the King ; which was doing nothing 
at all, as the King himſelf was a 
Priſoner in Leicefter's Hands. 
However, the Prince had, not 
long after, the good Fortune to 
make his Eſcape, and went and put 
bimſelf at the Head of ſome Troops, 
which the Earl of Clouceſter had 


rais'd; which foen increaſing to 2 


conſiderable Army, and even ſupe- 
rior to that of the Earl of Leiceſſen, 
he march'd in order to attack him, 
He firſt cut in Pieces a ſmall Army, 
which young Simon de Montfort was 
conducting to reinforce his Father; 
and then advancing immediately a- 
gainſt the Earl, be fell upon him 
near Eveſham, and in an obſtinate and 
bloody Fight, on Auguf? 4, 1265, 
totally routed Leice/ter's Army, and 
{et the King his Father at Liberty; 
the Earl himſelf and his Son Henry 
being flain on the Spot. 

King Henry no ſooner found him- 
ſelf at Liberty, but his Mind was 
Wholly bent upon taking Vengeance 


an his Enemies; he confiſcated the 
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Eſtates of the Confederate Barons, 
and ſeverely chaſtis'd the City of 
London. Simon de Montfort, eldeſt Son 
of the late Earl of Leiceſfer, not 
doubting but he ſhould be one of 
the firſt that ſhould ſuffer, endea- 
vour'd to make the King of the 
Romans his Friend, who was in his 
Cuſtody in Kennelworth-Caſtle, by 
releaſing him without = Ranſom, 
ſoon after the Battle of Zw4ham. 
But perceiving the-King wholly go- 
vern'd by Paſſion and Reſentment, 
he quitted the Caſtle of Kenneſworth, 
leaving a ſtrong Gariſon in it, and 
threw himſelf with ſome Troops 
into the e of Axhoime : But Prince 
Edward ſoon forc'd them to ſur- 
render, on Condition their Lives 
and Limbs ſhould be ſpared. Sinn 
de Montfort now found fo powerful 
a Mediator in the King of the Ro- 
mans, that King Henry not only 
pardon'd him, but would have re- 
for'd him to Favour, if the Earl of 
Gloucefter had not oppos'd it. How- 
ever, he had Liberty to depart the 
Kingdom, and the King was to 
grant him an yearly Penſion, if he de- 
liver'd up Kennelworth-Caftle, which 
now it was not in his Power to do. 
He ſoon after joined himſelf with 
ſome Pirates of the Cinque Ports, 
and plunder'd all the Merchant-Ships 
that came in his Way. 

There were, after this, ſeveral In- 
ſurre&ions, which we need not men- 
tion particularly, as they were ſoon 
quelled. The Caſtle of Keanehworth 
held out a long Siege and Blockade, 
till the Beſieged were forc'd to eat 
their Horſes, and did not ſurrender till 
the Year 1267, The Malecontents 
who had ferz'd the e of Eh, were 
the laſt who ſurrender'd, which they 
did foon after thoſe of Kennelrwor th, 

The Tranquillity of the Kingdom 
being thus perfectly reſtor'd, Prince 
aebard undertook a Voyage to the 
Holy Land; where being diſappointed 
of the Reinforcements he expected 
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from France and elſewhere, he could 


do but little, tho* he ſufficiently 
ſhew'd the Saracens what they might 


expect from him, if he had had more 


Forces. He had like to have been 
aſſaſſinated by one of the Infidels, 
who was juſt going to ſtab” him in 
the Belly with a Dagger; but the 
Prince warded off the Blow with his 
Arm, in which he was dangerouſly 
wounded. The Villam was going 
to ſtrike again; but Edward gave 


him ſuch a Kick on the Breaſt, that 


he threw him down backwards, and 
wreſting the Dagger out of his Hand, 
diſpatch'd him with it. Finding he 


could make no great Progreſs in 


Paloeſtine, unſupported as he was, he 
concluded a 'Truce with the Sultan, 
for ten Years, ten Months, and ten 
Days, and ſet fail for England in 
1272. 
His Father King Henry did not live 
to ſee him return. He died on Now. 16, 
1272, after a very long Reign of 
fifty-ſix Years, and twenty Days, 
aged fixty-ſix; and was interred in 
the Abbey-Church at Weftminſter, 
near the Shrine of Edvard the Con- 
fer, which was remov'd thither 
n 1269, juſt as the Church, the 
moſt ſtately then in Europe, was fi- 
niſned. 


HENRY III. 


His inconſtant, fickle Temper, his 
narrow Genius, his arbitrary Notions, 
his Greedineſs of Money, and laviſh- 
ly ſquandering it away on his Fa. 
vourites, or in 1ll-concerted Projects, 


- wherein the Good of the Nation was 
not at all cohcern'd; his being a con- 


ſtant Slave and Tool to the Court 
of Nome, and his little Courage as 
well as Conduct, appear in all his 


Actions, during his long, confus'd 


and diſtracted Reign. But it muſt 
be obſerved, that to the Struggles in 
this Reign, the Engliſb in great Mea- 
ſure owe the Liberties and Privileges 
they enjoy at this Day. With all his 
Faults, he may be juſtly commended 
for his Continence, and Averſion to 
Cruelty, being always ſatisfy'd with 
puniſhing his rebellious Subjects only 
in their Purſes. 

He had nine Children, whereof 
only two Sons, Edward and Edmund, 
and two Daughters, Margaret and 
Beatrix, ſurviv'd him. 

Matthew Paris, a Monk of St. 
Alban's, one of the moſt celebrated 
Hiſtorians of this Kingdom, flouriſh'd 
in this Reign. 

Trial by Fire and Water Ordeal 
was, by this King's Command, laid 
aſide by the Judges, and ſoon after 
grew quite out of Uſe, | 
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ron his Return from 
1 che Holy Land, when 
haus Father died. His 

5 Abſence at that Time, 
might have given Occaſion to ſome 
Commotions, if the Malecontents 
of Leiceſter's Party had not been for 
ſome Vears ſufficiently humbled, and 
if the Nation in general had not 
had ſo good an Opinion of Prince 
Edward, that it would have been 
dangerous to have attempted any 
Thing to his Prejudice. Accord- 
ingly, upon Herry's Death, the 

ons unanimouſly ſwore Fealty 
to Edward, tho' they had not 
even .heard from him for ſome 
Time; and wrote him a very du- 
tiful Letter, inviting him to come 
and take Poſſeflion of the Throne. 
They then committed the Regency 
of the Kingdom to three proper 
Perſons, whom they made choice 
of for that Purpoſe; and the Parlia- 
ment that met ſoon after, conſiſting 
of. the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 


ral, and Knights of the Shires and - 


Burgeſſes, approved of what had 


been done for preſerving the Peace 
of the Kingdom. 
In the mean Time Edward, pur- 
ſuing his Voyage, arriv'd in Sicily. 
and at Meſſina firſt heard of his 
Father's Death. From hence he ſet 
out for Rome to viſit the new Pope, 
Gregory X. who had attended him 
in the Craſadb, in Quality of Legate. 
After this, he paſs'd thro' France, 
was honourably receiv'd by Kin 
Philip at Paris, and did him Ho- 
mage for Guienne. Then coming to 
Bourdeaux, he received the Homage 
of the Vaſſals of that Duchy. 
Having ſettled his Affairs in Gui- 
enne, he came into England, and 
was received with all Demonſtra- 


tions of Joy. He was crowned ſoon 


after, Auguſt 19, 1274, with Eleanor 
his Queen, who had attended him 
in his. Expedition; Alexander III. 
King of Scotland, the Duke of Bre- 


taign, and all the Lords of the 


Realm, being preſent at the Solem- 
nity ; on which Occaſion, five hun- 
dred Horſes were let looſe about the 
Country, for all that could catch 
them to keep them. 


The firſt Thing King Edward 
did, 
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did, after his Coronation, was to 
ſend Commiſſioners into all the Coun- 
ties, to inquire into the Fef5 held of 
the Crown, and to examine into and 

uniſh the Miſdemeanors of ſuch 
Magiftrates as had abus'd their Au- 
thority in oppreſſing the People; 
which gave univerſal Satisfaction. 
The Pallet, which fat ſoon af- 
ter, in 1275, enacted ſome good 
Laws for ſecuring the Liberties of 
the People, and the Privileges of the 
Clergy; which were call'd the Sta- 
tubes of Weſtminſter. 

Etavard's Thoughts had been for 
ſome "Time bent upon chaſtiſing Le- 
evell;yn, Prince of Wales, whoſe Fa- 
ther and Grandfather had done Ho- 
mage to Henry III. for all that 
Country. The i had made ſome 
Struggles to throw off the Yoke, 
and their preſent Prince had very 
much countenanc'd and encourag'd 
the late Malecontents in England. 
EzZierd had therefore long deter- 
min'd to diſable him from doing 
any more Miſchief; but his Voyage 
to Paleſtine, and the Circumſtances 
of the Times, had hitherto hinder'd 
him. A fit Opportunity now offer'd. 
The Parliament had ſummon'd Le- 
aoellyn, before Edward's Arrival, to 
appear and do Homage to the abſent 
King; which he refus'd. And the 
King, after his Arrival, ſummon'd 
him ſeveral Times for the ſame Pur- 
poſe ; but Lewwellyn always excus'd 
himſelf, and would not appear. Here- 
upon Edward reſolv'd to punith him 
for his Diſobedience, declar'd War a- 
gainſt him, and march'd with a great 
Army into his Country, and by cut- 
ting a Way thro' a vaſt Foreſt, o- 
pen'd a Paſſage to the Center of 
Halit; and advancing farther, drove 
the N to the Mountain Snowdon, 
their uſual Retreat, when purſu'd by 
the Exgliſb. His Fleet at the fame 
Time attack'd and took the % of 
Angltſca. This rapid Progreſe of 
Edward's Arms made Leqauetlyn ſue 


for Peace, which he obtain'd, but 
upon very hard Terms; tho' EA. 
ward afterwards generouſly relax'd 
them, being ſatisfy'd with his Suc- 
ceſs, and with having thus morti- 
fy'd his Enemy. 

In 1279, the Earldom of Ponthieu 
and Montrevil fell to Edward, in 
Right of his Queen, upon the Death 
of the . vor: of Caſtile her Mother, 
But to obtain the Inveſtiture of this 
Earldom from the King of France, 
he was forc'd to renounce all Claim 
to Anjou and Normandy, as King 
Henry his Father had done. 

The Coin having very much ſuf- 
fer'd by Clipping and Adulterating, 
during the late I roubles, and Infor- 
mation being given, that the Jenes 
were chiefly concern'd in it, the 
King caus'd all that were in the Na- 
tion to be ſeiz'd in one Day; and 
two hundred and eighty of them 
being convicted of Clipping and 
Coming, receiv'd Sentence of Death, 
and were executed accordingly. 

About this Time, the King pro- 
pos'd, and the Parliament pats'd a 
Statute, forbidding all Perſons to dif. 
pole of their Eſtates to Societies, 
which never die, without the King's 
Conſent. This was call'd the Sa- 
tute of Mortmain, and was occaſion'd 
by the prevailing Practice of Perſons 
alienating their Lands to the Church, 
mſomuch that if a Stop had not been 

t to it, there was Danger, that 
all the Lands in England would, in 
Time, come to be in the Hands of 
the Clergy and Monaſteries. 

'The next Year, 1280, (tho* ſome 
fay ſeveral Years after) the Statute 
of Quo Warranto was paſs'd, occa- 
ſion'd by many Perſons, during the 
late ''roubles, appropriating to them- 
ſelves Lands which they had no 
Right to. It requir'd all thoſe, 
who were poſſeſs d of ſuch conteſted 
Eſtates, to ſhew how they came by 
then, and produce their Title be- 
fore the Judges, to be examin'd * 

This 


This was well intended, but the 
King, by ill Advice or thro' the De- 
fire of heaping up Money, began 
to make a bad Uſe of it. As many 
who held Lands of the Crown mult 
have loſt their Titles, tho* their Poſ- 
ſeſſion was of long ſtanding, he took 
Advantige of this Misfortune, and 
iſſued a Proclamation for all that 
held Lands of the Crown to lay 
their Title before the Judges. The 
Earl of Warren appearing, and be- 
ing requir'd to ſhew his Title, where- 
by he held his Lands, he drew an 
old or” Sword out of the Scabbard, 
and ſaid, *Twas by this my Anceſtors 
gain d their Eſtate, and by this 1 will 
keep it as long as I live. This brave 
and bold Anſwer open'd the King's 
Eyes, and, to his Honour, thinking 
better of the Matter, he recalled his 
Proclamation, and put a Stop to this 
Grievance, which had been loudly 
complain'd of. 

Lewellyn having revolted, at the 
Inſtigation of his Brother David, 
committed great Ravages on the Bor- 
ders, and ſurpriz d and defeated the 
King's Generals that were ſent a- 
gainſt him. But Edward marching 
with a numerous Army into Wales, 
totally routed Lewellyn's Forces in 
a great Battle, in which Lewwe/lyr 
himſelf was ſlain; and the King 
caus'd his Head, crown'd with Ivy, 
to be expos'd to View on the Walls 
of the Toxwer of London. David his 
Brother ſoon after fell into the 
Hands of the Engli/5, who, being 
the laſt of the Race, was cruelly put 
to Death as a Traytor, his Head 
hx'd up by his Brother's, and his 
four Quarters ſent to York, Briſtol, 
Northampton, and Wincheſter. After 
the Defeat of Leawe/lyn, Ediuard 
with Eaſe became Maſter of the 
whole Country, and Wales was uni- 
ted to the Crown of England, in the 
Year 1283, Thus the W214, the 
Remains of the antient Britons, loſt 


their Liberty, after having bravely 
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maintain'd it for above eight hundred 
Years. But to make them amends, 
(if any Thing could do it) they be- 
came one Nation with their Con- 
2 and have enjoyed the ſame 

aws and Privileges with them ever 
ſince. Tis ſaid, that the 2/4 being 
ſill uneaſy without a Prince of their 
own, Edward purpos'd to give them 
for their Prince, the Son whom he 
hop'd his Queen, who was then with 
Child, would be deliver'd of: That 
with this View, he order'd it ſo, that 
ſhe ſhould lie in at Caernarwon, where 
ſhe was brought to bed of a Prince, 
nam'd Edward; and that immedi- 
ately thereupon he conven'd the 
States of Wales, and told them he 
would give them a Prince born a- 
mong them, who could not ſpeak a 
Word of Enghi/; and then nomina- 
ted to them his Son, juſt born at 
Caernarvon, However this be, the 
young Prince was not inveſted with 
the Principality of Wales, till he was 
ſeventeen Years old ; and from that 
Time, the King's eldeſt Son has 
been always Prince of Wales. 

In 1287, King Edward, leaving 
the Regency to the Earl of Pembroke, 
went over to France, where he ſtaid 
about three Years, 

Being return'd to England in * 
he preſently ſet about reforming 
buſes in the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
ſeverely fin'd and puniſh'd ſeveral 
Judges, who were found guilty of 
taking Bribes, and oblig'd them to 
ſwear, that for the future they would 
take neither Money nor Preſents, 
except only a moderate Breakfaſt. 
The next Year, the Jews were all 
baniſh'd the Kingdom. 

The chief Affair of this Reign was 
the Conqueſt of Scotland, which tho” 
it redounded much to the Glory of 
King Edward's Arms, we can ſay 
nothing to the Juſtic of it. *Tis 
pretty plain, that as Toon as King 
Alexander III. died, he began to 
project the uniting of Scot/and mu 
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England. With this View he got his 
Son Prince Edward married to Mar- 
garet, Alexander's Grand- Daughter, 
then — and the only Remains 
of his Race. But ſhe dying ſoon 
after, there aroſe great Diſputes in 
Scotland about the Succeſſion, and 
ſeveral great Men laid claim to the 
Crown. Among theſe, the chief 
were John Baliol, and Robert Bruce, 
whoſe Influence was ſo great, that 
they divided almoſt all Scotland be- 
tween them. 'The two Parties, in 
order to prevent a Civil War, choſe 
the King of England, Arbitrator of 
their Differences. But before he 


would proceed to a Deciſion, he de- 


clar'd, that he ated in this Affair as 
Sovereign Lord of all Scotland, and 
requir'd the States to own him as 
ſuch; which tho' they never ex- 
preſsly did, yet as they did not di- 
rectly oppoſe his Pretenſions, being 
2 over-aw'd by his Preſence, 

e haſtily took it for granted. And 
then upon the Queſtion being ſeve- 
Tally put to them, he was own'd as 
Sovereign by all the Claimants. Af- 
ter which, he was put in Poſſeſſion 
of the Kingdom, that he might be 
able to deliver it up to the Perſon 
that ſhould be declar'd King. Then 
having heard the Pretenſions of the 
Claimants, he thought fit to decide 
in Favour of Baliol, and declar'd 
him King of Scotland; upon which 
he ſwore Fealty and did Homage 
to King Edward; whoſe Conduct 


in this whole Affair, the Scots ſay, 


was a continued Series of Artifice, 
Corruption and Violence. 

King Edward was no ſooner in 
Poſſeſſion of the Sovereignty of Scot- 
land, But he carried his Prerogative 
to the utmoſt Height, to the great 
Offence of the Scots, and even of 
the new King, who upon trifling 
Occaſions hal Summons after Sum- 
mons ſent him to appear before King 
Edward at Weſtminfter, or wherever 


he ſhould be. Baliol finding him- 


ſelf treated rather as a Slave then 
a Vaſſal, began to concert Meaſures 
for throwing off the Yoke of the 
Engliſh, which was become ſo in- 
tolerable to him. A favourable Op- 
portunity ſeem'd to offer, as a War 
was broke out between France and 
England: Philip having ſeiz d upon 
all Guienne. He therefore enter'd 
into an Alliance with Philip, who got 
the Pope to abſolve Baliol from Nis 
Oath of Fealty to Edward; then, de- 
— on the Succours he expected 
from France, he ſent a Letter to King 
Edward, renouncing the Homage he 
had paid him; who, exaſperated at 
this, inſtead of carrying his Army 
over into France, march'd it againſt 
Scotland, reſolving now upon the en- 
tire Conqueſt of that Kingdom. 

123 in 1296, King Ed. 
ward enter d Scotland with his Ar- 
my, having firſt gain'd Robert Bruce 
to his Side, by promiſing him the 
Crown, in caſe he would declare a- 
gainſt Baliol. He firſt took Berawick 
by Stratagem, which was as it were 
the Key of the two Kingdoms, 
Then marching towards Dunbar, 
with a Deſign to beſiege it, he re 
ceiv'd Intelligence, that Baliol was 
approaching with a numerous Army. 
Upon this he advances towards him, 
and being met, a terrible Battle was 
fought, in which the Scots were de- 
feated, with the Loſs, as tis ſaid, 
of above twenty thouſand Men. 
After this, he marched back to Dun- 
bar, whoſe Gates were open'd to 
him ; and, in a ſhort Time, took 
Roxborough, Edinburgh, Sterling, 
Perth, and all the important Places, 
and in Effect became Maſter of all 
Scotland, The Scots therefore had 
nothing to do but to ſubmit to the 
Mercy of the Conqueror, and Bali 
came and reſign'd his Crown to him, 
to be diſpoſed of as he ſhould think 
fit. What was an irreparable Loſs to 
Scotland on this Occaſion, was the 


burning of the Records, which * 
a al 
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ſaid to be done by Edward's Orders. 
Then having plac'd Eng/i/5 Gariſons 
and Governors in all the Caſtles, he 
return'd in Triumph to England, 
carrying with him the Crown and 
Scepter of Scotland, with the reſt of 
the Regalia, and the famous Stone of 
Scone, on which the Inauguration of 
their Kings uſed to be perform'd. 

Prince Edward, whom the King 
had left Regent, on his Song over to 
Flanders, having aſſembled the Par- 
liament, which granted him a large 
Subſidy, confirm'd King John's two 
Charters by an authentick Ac, 
which was ſign'd by the King in 
Flanders, and ſeal'd with the Great- 
Seal, which he had carried along 
with him. 

Whilſt the King was in Flanders, 
on account of the French War, he 
was alarm'd with the News of the 
Revolt of the Scots, under the Con- 
duct of the brave William Mal- 
lace, a Man of no great Family or 
Fortune, but ever ſince eſteemed a 
famous Hero. This valiant Man, 
being griev'd at the Servitude his 
Country groan'd under, did Won- 
ders with a ſmall Number of Forces 
which he headed at firſt; which 
being ſoon increas'd by the com- 
ing in of all the true Lovers of 
their Country, he ſoon drove the 
Engliſs out of their ſtrong Places, 
and recover'd all Scotland, leaving 
them only the ſingle Town of Ber- 
wick; for which brave Exploits he 
was immediately declar'd Regent of 
the Kingdom by the Army, 

Eduard, upon this, return'd forth- 
with to England, and putting him- 
felf at the Head of a numerous Ar- 
my, march'd into the Heart of Scot- 
land, and met the Enemy at Falkirk, 
Where, in a bloody Battle, he gave 
them a total Overthrow, and im- 
proving this great Advantage, re- 
took all the Strong-holds with as 
much Eaſe as he had loſt them. 
Having thus, as one may ſay, con- 
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quer*d Scotland a ſecond Time, he 
return'd to England. This was in 
1298. In the mean Time, the Scotch 


Lords growing jealous of Wallace, 
he laid down the Regency, tho' he 
never ceas'd upon Occaſions to 


act for the Good of his Country; 
and thoſe who had any Remains of 
a publick Spirit, made Choice of 
Comyn for Regent; by whoſe Ad- 
vice, the next Year, another vigo- 
rous Attempt was made to ſhake off 
the Engliſb Yoke. The whole King- 
dom roſe, and all the Inhabitants of 
the Cities as well as of the Country 
taking Arms at the ſame Time, 
drove the Erng/iþ once more out of 
Scotland, Edward inrag'd at this, 
as ſoon as the Seaſon permitted, en- 
ter'd that miſerable Kingdom a third 
Time, in 1300, and entirely routed 
the Scotch Army, which conſiſted of 
ill-arm'd and undiſciplin'd Militia. 
Thoſe who remain'd, betook them- 
ſelves to the Fens, which the Con- 
2 durſt not paſs. Edward re- 
uſing to accept their Offers of Sub- 
miſſion, the Scots, in Deſpair, thought 
of E themſelves under the Pro- 
tection of the Pope, and ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to offer the Sovereignty of 
their Country to Boniface VIII. who 
readily accepted of it. But Edzvard 
had ſo little Regard to the Pope's 
Pretenſions, that he ſwore, if he 
heard any more of them, he would 
deſtroy Scotland from Sea to Sea. 
As defirous as he was to finiſh his 
Conqueſt, he durſt not refuſe the 
King of France a Truce, which he 
demanded in Behalf of the Scots, 
whilſt the Treaty for the Reſtitution 
of Guienne was depending. When the 
Truce was near expiring, Edward 
ſent Sezgrave into Scotland to renew 
the War. He divided his Army into 
three Bodies, not ſo much with a 
Deſign to fight the Scots, as to de- 
ſtroy the Country; but the Scots 
falling upon them, routed them all 
three, one after another, in one 5 5 
The 
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The Peace being concluded be- 
tween France and England, in 1303, 
by which Guienne was reſtored to Ed- 
ward, he found himſelf at full Liberty 
to act as he pleas'd againſt the Scots. 
And ſo he enter'd Scotland a fourth 
Time, with ſo powerful an Army, 
that he met with no Reſiſtance. He 
penetrated to the utmoſt Bounds of 
the Iſland, laying waſte the Country 
on all Sides. Sterling-Caſtle held out 
all the Winter, and did not capitu- 
Iate till July following. The king 
of this Caſtle finiſh'd Edward's 
fourth Expedition and third Con- 
queſt of Scotland. The brave Wallace, 
being betray'd into his Hands, he 
caus d him to be executed as a 
Traytor, and order'd his Quarters to 
be hung up in four of the chief 
Towns in the Kingdom. 

At his Return to England, in 1305, 
he publickly impriſon'd Prince Ea- 
=vard his Son, for having, at the In- 
ſtigation of Piers Gaweſton, one of 
his Favourites, committed ſome Out- 
rage againſt the Biſhop of Litchfield. 

This was a wiſe and popular Ac- 
tion; but what he did ſoon after, 
ſhew'd that he was not diſpos*d to 
govern with that Equity and Mode- 
ration which the People expected: 
For he obtain'd of Pope Clement V. 
a Diſpenſation from his Oath, with 
regard to the two Charters of Li- 
berties. This Pope granted him the 
Tenths for three Years, reſerving one 
half to himſelf. The Parliament op- 
pos'd this, and forbad the Collectors 
to levy the Tenths : But Edward by 
his own Authority took off the Pro- 
Hibition, and order'd the Collectors 
to go on. | 

The Scots, tho? ſo often ſubdu'd, 
could not fit eaſy under the Yoke. 
Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, Son 
to one of the Competitors for the 
Crown, already ſpoken of, who was 
now dead, and to whom Edward 
had not perform'd his Promiſe of 
making him King, enter'd into a 


Confederacy with Comp to reſtore 
the Liberty of their Country. But 
Comyn prov'd falſe, and betray'd 
the Deſign to King Edward; which 
Bruce diſcovering, ſtabb'd him with 
his own Hands ; and then declarin 
himſelf, ſuch Numbers flock'd to 
him, that he went to Scone, and was 
there crown'd ; after which the Peo- 

le in general came over to his Side. 

ut King Edward ſending the Earl 
of Pembroke with an Army againſt 
him, he was twice defeated, and 
forc'd to retire to one of the He- 
brides, and there wait for a more fa. 
vourable Conjuncture. Edward af. 
terwards arriving in Scotland, with 
a numerous Army, found the Work 
already done to his Hands; what 
was left for him to do, was to 
puniſh the Friends and Adherents 
of Bruce, which he did in a very 
ſevere and cruel Manner, beheading 
three of his Brothers, and hanging 
other great Men, and ſcarce pardon- 
ing any that fell into his Hands. 
Then returning, he did one very 
commendable 'Thing ; he baniſh'd 
Gaweſion, as a Corruptor of the 
young Prince, and made the Prince 
ſwear never to recal him. 

Bruce had now an Opportunity to 
come out of his Retirement, and 
having ſoon drawn together a good 
Number of Troops, he attack'd the 
Earl of Pembroke, whom the King 
had left his General in Scotland, and 
obtain'd a ſignal Victory, taking the 
Earl himſelf Priſoner ; after which 
he gain'd ſeveral other Advantages, 
and took many ſtrong Places. 

Edward was now ſo exaſpera- 
ted againſt the Scots, that he re- 
ſolved to deſtroy them without Mer- 
cy, and made vaſt Preparations to 
put his Deſign in Execution. Bur 
Heaven prevented him: For he was 
ſcarce come to Carliſſe, where he 
had one of the fineſt Armies Eng- 
land had ever ſeen, but he was 


ſeiz d with a Diſtemper, which __ 
Put 


— — 


put an End to his Life. He caus'd 
himſelf to be carried by eaſy Jour- 
neys towards Scotland, being fondly 
defirous of dying in a Country he 
had thrice conquer'd. But being 
come to Burgh upon the Sands, in 
Cumberland, he there died, on the 
ſeventh of July, 1307, aged ſixty- 
eight Years, having reign'd thirty- 
four Years, ſeven Months, and twen- 
ty Days. His Corps was carried to 
Weftminfler, and depoſited by that 
of Henry his Father. When he was 
near his End, he earneſtly preſs'd 
his Son to proſecute the War with 
Scotland, and advis'd him to carry 
his Bones at the Head of his Army, 
alluring him the Rebels could newer 
fland the Sight of them. He order'd 
him to ſend his Heart to the Holy- 
Land, with 32,0007. for the Main- 
tenance of the Holy-Sepulchre : And 
commanded him never to recal Ga- 
veſton, 

His Perſon was graceful, taller by 
the Head than the Generality of 
Men, and would have been perfectly 
well-ſhap'd, if his Legs had not been 
a little roo long for the reſt of his 
Body: Whence he had the Surname 
of Long-Shanks. He was a Prince of 
« ſolid Judgment and great Penetra- 
tian, was prudent, valiant, jutt, tem- 
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perate and chaſte, had the Love and 
Eſteem of his Subjects; and England 
has been a great Gainer by his Ad- 
miniſtration. The Conſtitution of 


Parliament, ſuch as it is at this Day, 


was ſo well eſtabliſh'd in his Reign, 
that an additional Law was made to 
the Great Charter, which enacted, 
that no Tax ſhould be levied upon 
the People, without the Conſent of 
the Commons. Tho' he acquir'd great 
military Glory in the Scotch War, 
yet his whole Behaviour in relation 
to that Kingdom, is the greateſt Ble- 
miſh upon his Character. 

He had by Eleanor of Caſtile, four 
Sons and nine Daughters, but E- 
ward, his Succeſſor, was the only one 
of the Sons that ſurviv'd him. By 
Margaret of France, his ſecond Wite, 
he had two Sons, and a Daughter. 
Eleanor his firſt Queen died in 1291, 
in Memory of whom he erected a 
Croſs, wherever her Corps reſted in the 
Way from Lincolnshire to Weſtminſter. 

The Title of Baron was, in this 
Reign, confined to ſuch as the King 
call'd to Parliament, which before 
was common to all who held Lands 
of the Crown. 

Matthew of Wiſtminſter, a Bene- 
dictine Monk, wrote his Hiſtory of 
England in this Reign, 
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DWARD II. fur- 
named of Caernar- 
von, from the Place 
il his Birth, was a- 
bout two and twenty 
EZ Mt ES) Years old, when he 
ſucceeded his Father, the great King 
Edward I, No Prince ever aſcended 
the Throne under more favourable 
Circumſtances, eſpecially if we con- 
fider the perfect Tranquillity and 
Harmony then ſubſiſting in the Na- 
tion, and his being the Son of ſo 
univerſally eſteem'd a Father; and 
no Prince ever made a worſe Ulſe 
of them. He had, beſides, the Ad- 
vantage of being one of the hand- 
ſomeſt Men of his Age, his Stature 
noble, his Mien perfe&ly agreeable, 
his Preſence majeſtick : But thro' 
the whole Courſe of his Reign it 
appear'd, that the Endowments of 
his Mind bore no Proportion to his 
bod:ly Perfections; that he was in- 
fatuated to the laſt Degree of Weak- 
neſs; that he had neither Courage, 
Judgment nor Foreſight; that he was 
wholly govern'd by his unreaſonable 


Paſhons ; and in ſhort, that he was 
entirely deſtitute of all thoſe Quali- 
ties, which are neceſſary to form a 
great Man, or a good Prince. 

No ſooner was his Father dead, 
even before he had perform'd the 
laſt Offices to him, but contrary to 
his laſt Command, and the Oath 
he had taken to him, he recall“ his 
Favourite Gaweſtor, a Native of 34 
cony, and the Debaucher bis 
Youth; and was ſo unreaſonably 
tond of heaping Favours upon him, 
that he immediately became the rich- 
eſt and moſt powerful Lord of the 
Kingdom. It ſeem'd as if Edward 
wanted to be King only to have it 
in his Power to advance this Fa- 
vourite, whom he was pleas'd to {ce 
act as King, whilſt he himſelf was 
content to be his humble Slave. And 
never did Miniſter make a more in- 
ſoler : Uſe of his Power than (a- 
ven. 

The only Thing, in which £- 
ward was forward to obey his Fa- 
ther, was to conſummate his Mar- 
riage with //abella of France, Daus 

te 


ter of Philip the Fair. He went 
over to Boulogne for this Purpoſe, 
where the Nuptials were ſolemnized 
with the utmoſt Magnificence, in 
the Preſence of four Kings, namely, 
thoſe of France, Navarre, Almain, 
and Sicily. During his Abſence, 
which was but ſhort, he was ſo im- 
politick, as to appoint the odious 
Gavefton Guardian of the Realm, 
with an unlimited Authority; which 
ſo exaſperated the Barons, that they 
enter d into a League to prevent 
his Coronation upon his Return. He 
being in no Condition to oppoſe 
dem, promis'd in the next Parlia 
ment to grant them all they could 
reaſonably deſire; with which being 
ſatisfy'd for the preſent, the Coro- 
nation was performed by the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, on Feb. 24, 1308. As 
here we have the firſt perfect Copy 
of a Coronation Oath, it may be 
proper to inſert it ; eſpecially, as it 
will ſhew, that Magna Charta was 


not the Original Claim, but only a 


Confirmation of the antient Liberties 
of the People. 

Biſhop of Winchefter. Sir, Will 
you keep and confirm by your Oath to 
the People of England, the Laws e- 
ftabliſh'd by the pious Kings your Pre- 
deceſſors; and particularly, the Laws, 
Cuſloms, and Liberties, granted to the 
Clergy and People by the glorious 
St. Edward Jour Predecefſor ? 

King. I will, and promiſe it. 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you preſerve to 


Cod, to Holy Church, to the Clergy 


and People, the Peace of God, fully 
and to the utmoſt of your Power ? 

King. 1 avill. 

Biſhop. Sir, Will you cauſe to be 
obſerved in all your Judgments, Right 
and Fuſtice with Diſcretion, in Mercy 
and in Truth, as far as you are able ? 

King. 7 awill. 

Bilhop. Sir, Will you promiſe to 
Reep and cauſe to be kept the Laws 
and Statutes that the Community of 
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and will you defend and protect them 
to the utmoſt of your Poxwer 

King. 1 do promiſe it. 
This Oath was no ſooner taken 
than broken. Gaweffon was con- 
tinued in Power, had the whole Ad- 
miniſtration in his Hands, and go- 
vern'd with an abſolute Sway. At 
the ſame Lime, te fill'd che Court 
with Libertines, Buffoons and Para- 
ſites, was proud and inſolent to the 
laſt Degree, and fo ridiculouſly vain, 
as to affect to wear the King's Jewels, 
and even the Crown, which Edward 
took a Pleaſure in letting him do. 
He would alſo inſult the beſt of the 
Nobility, paſſing bitter Jeſts upon 
them, and giving them Nick-Names, 
All this increas'd the Hatred of the 
Lords againſt him, and they brought 
the Parliament into their League, 
who ſo peremptorily demanded Ga- 
veſton's Baniſhment, that the King 
durſt not oppoſe it. However he 
delay'd it as long as he could, and 
in the mean Time continued to hea 
Favours on him without any ob 
or Decency ; and when he was forc'd 
at laſt to part with him, he did it 
in ſuch a Manner as to ſhew his great 
Affection to him, by making him 
Governor of {re/and. However he 
was ſoon recall'd, and behav'd as 
inſolently as ever. By the vigorous 
Meatures of the Barons, who com- 
pell'd the King to place the Re- 
1 of the Government in the 

ands of one and twenty Lords, 
(call'd Ordainers) choſen by Parlia- 
ment, Gawe/fon was baniſh'd a ſe- 
cond Time; but was as ſoon recall'd 
as before. And now the Earl of 
Lancaſter, Grandſon to Henry III. 
by his Son Edmund, enter'd into a 
cloſe Confederacy with the Earls of 
Warwick, Pembroke, Arundel, Here- 
ford, Warren, the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbum, and many other Biſhops and 
Barons ; who unanimouſly reſolved 
to take Arms, and choſe the Earl of 
Lancaſten their General. They then 
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diſpers d themſelves into ſeveral Parts 
of the Kingdom to raiſe Forces, and 
with the utmoſt Expedition drew to- 
gether a great Body of Troops. In 
the mean Time Edward, tho' he 
could not be ignorant of theſe Pro- 
ceedings, appear d quite indolent and 
unconcern'd, and was taking his Di- 
verſions at York, where he was with 


his Favourite. The Confederates 


marched directly for that Place in 


order to ſurprize him ; but upon No- 
tice of their Approach, he retir'd to 
Newcaſtle, and not thinking himſelf 
ſafe there, left it in Haſte, and ſhut 
himſelf up, with Gawe/ton, in Scar- 
borough-Caſtle ; from whence he went 
into Warwickſhire to raiſe Troops, 
but it was now too late. The Ba- 
rons entered Newcaſtle the Day the 
King had left it, and ſeiz d his and 
Gaveſton's rich Equipages, which in 
their Hurry they had left behind, Ihe 
King left Gaweſton in Scarborough - 
Caſtle, as thinking he was there mot 
ſecure: But the Barons laying Siege 
to it, it ſurrendered in a few Days. 
Gawveſton had capitulated to fee the 
King, and be tried by his Peers ; 
which was promis'd him; and the 
King wrote to the Confederates for 
that Purpoſe, and conjur'd them to 
ſpare Gaweſton's Life: But he was 
carried off to Harwick-Caſtle, by the 
Earl of WWarw:ic, and there, after a 
haſty 'Trial, beheaded. 

The King was exceedingly in- 
cens'd at this violent Procecding, 
but had it not in his Power to re- 
venge it. He was purſu'd by the 
Barons, and retir'd to London ; where 
thinking himſelf not ſafe, he went 
to Canterbury, Shortly after, an Ac- 
commodation was effected by Means 
of the Pope's Nuncio, the Earl of 
£wrcaux, and the Earl of Glouceſter ; 
and Peace was reſtor'd in the Year 
1313; in which Year, the Queen 
brought the King a Son, who was 
named Edward. 

We mult now go a little back, 
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and take a ſhort View of the AF. 
fairs of Scotland, which was growing 
ſtronger and ſtronger every Day, 
whilſt England was weaken'd by in. 
teſtine Broils and Commotions. Kin 

Robert Bruce, who deſerves the Ti- 
tle of the Reſtorer of the Scotch Mo- 
narchy, having ſuppreſs'd the ſeveral 
Factions, had brought all his Sub- 
jects to unite in throwing off the 
Engliſh Yoke, and happity ſucceed- 
ed in his Defign. The Scots had 
Reaſon to fear the worſt when Ea. 
ward I. died. Immediately after, 
Edward II. marched as far as Dum- 
Fries, and ſtruck a Terror into the 
whole Nation. But their Hopes 
were reviv'd, when, leaving his Ar- 
my under the Command of 7h: 
Comin, a Scotch Lord, he return'd 
all on a ſudden to Englands to meet 
Gaweſton, and marry the Princeſs 
[/abella. Soon after which, the Eng- 
li under Comin were ſhametully 
defeated by King Robert, and again 
by Edward Bruce, his Brother, in 
the County of Gathway. Edward 
upon this, as averſe as he was to 
War, march'd a great Army into 
Scotland, in 1308, but was forc'd 
to return for Want of Subſiſtence, 
which the Enemy had wiſely taken 
care to carry off or deſtroy. Ihe 
Diſputes afterwards about Gaw:/tor, 
gave Bruce an Opportunity to make 
farther Progreſs. He enter'd Eng- 
/and twice, and return'd with great 
Booty. He recover'd ſeveral ſtrong 
Places from the Engliſs, and the J 
of Man ſubmitted to him. In 1313, 

he ſent Edward his Brother to be. 

ſiege Sterling, the ſtrongeſt Place in 

Scotland, and the only one that fe. 

mained in the Hands of the Eng/i/h. 

After a brave Defence, the Gover- 
nor capitulated to ſurrender the To 

in a Year, if it was not reliev'd be- 

tore. 

In the mean Time King Edwars 
at the Head of an hundred thou: 
ſand Men, enter'd Scotland, and ad- 

Van 
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vanced within View of Sterling; 
where Robert waited his Coming at 
the Head of thirty thouſand. And 
now was fought the ever memora- 
ble Battle of Banockbourn, ( June 25, 
1314.) in which, notwithſtanding 
the great Inequality of Numbers, 
the Eugliſb Army was totally rout- 
ed, with a molt dreadful Slaugh- 
ter. The Engl; make the Num- 
ber of the Slain ten thouſand, In 
all Probability they were a vaſt 
many more. 'The Scotch Writers 
raiſe them to fifty thouſand. The 
Earl of G/oucefter, a great many other 
Lords, and above ſeven hundred 
Knights, lay dead on the Field of 
Battle. Edward haſtily retreated in- 
to England with the Remains of his 
ſhatter'd Army, and Scotland after 
this had · Peace for ſeveral Years. 

This Peace indeed was only on 
the Side of the Scots, who, after the 
Victory at Banockbourn, had no Ene- 
my to oppoſe them; but Bruce con- 
tinued to make ſeveral Incurſions 
into England, and ravag'd the Bor- 
ders in a terrible Manner. Edzvard's 
Affairs were at ſo low an Ebb, that 
he intreated the Pope to interpoſe 
his Authority to procure him a 
Peace. The Pope comply'd, and 
ſent his Legates to publiſh a Truce 
tor two Years, till a Plan of Peace 
could be ſettled, upon Pain of Ex- 
communication to thoſe who refus'd 
it. Edward readily accepted it, but 
Bruce paid ſo little Regard to it, 
that he beſieg'd and took Berwick. 
Edward attempted to recover it, but 
was ſoon oblig'd to raiſe the Siege; 
and afterwards the two Years T'ruce 
Was apreed upon between the two 
Kingdoms. About four Vears after, 
dix. in 1323, King Edward having 
got the better of his Barons, march'd 
Is Army into Scotland; but for Want 
ot Proviſions was forced once more 
to retreat. Robert purſu'd him fo 
Cloſely, that he overtook him at 
Blackmere, where Eawward's Pag- 
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gage fell into his Hands, and he 


narrowly eſcap'd being taken Priſon- 
er. The Engliſb Army being diſ- 
pers'd, Robert march'd on, ravag'd 
the Country to the very Walls of 
York, and then return'd laden with 
Spoils. Having thus humbled King 

dward, he at laſt agreed to a 
Trace for thirteen Years. 

Thus much for the Affairs of 
Scotland in this Reign. Let us now 
return home, and ſee how Matters 
were carried after Gawe/ton's Death, 
and the Accommodation between 
the King and his Barons. Tho' the 
Difference was outwardly made up, 


the mutual Hatred ſtill remain'd, 


and increas'd every Day. The King 
was wholly poſſeſs' d with the Deſire 
of Revenge, which he maniteſted 
on all Occaſions, particularly againſt 
the Earl of Lancaſter, the Chief of 
the late Confederacy, and the Fa- 
vourite of the People. This put 
the Barons upon forming new Pro- 
jets. They preſented a Petition con- 
taining a long Liſt of Grievances, 
and — a ſpeedy Redreſs; 
which the King evading, they re- 
ſolv'd to take Arms, and were juſt 
upon the Point of coming to a Rup- 
ture; when Matters were again made 
up, by Means of the Pope's Nuncio, 
and ſome Lords of a more moderate 
Diſpoſition, in 1318. 

But Things did not remain long 
in this Situation. The Lords, ever 
jealous of the King and thoſe about 
his Perſon, found Means to intro- 
duce into Court, a young Gentle- 
man, named Hugh Spencer, and got 
him made High-Chamberlain, that 
he might be a Spy upon the King, 
and inform them of what pats'd at 
Court. But he, by the Advice of 
his Father, of the fame Name, and 
his own Inclination, ſoon found the 
Art of inſinuating himſelf ſo into 
the King's Affection, that from a 
Spy, he became his Confident, and 
poſlels'd the Place of Gaweſton in 
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his Heart. Being thus become the 
Favourite of his | Renner Gang he made 
as bad a Uſe of his Power, as ever 
Gadeſton did; and having got his 
Pather made Earl of Wincheſter, 
theſe two Miniſters had now the 
whole Management of Affairs in 
their Hands, and did every Thing, 
that their Pride, Avarice, Ambiti- 
on or Revenge could ſuggeſt. This 
caus'd great Murmuring and Diſ- 
content in the Nation, and the Earl 
of Lancaſter with Eaſe form'd a 
ſtrong Party againſt the two Fa- 
vourites. The Aſſociation was re- 
newed, the Barons levy'd Troops 
with great Expedition, and Roger 
Mortimer was ſent to plunder the 
Lands of the Spencers; who diſcharg'd 
his Commiſſion with the utmoſt Ri- 
gour and Severity. The Barons be- 
ing thus in a Condition to ſtand their 
Ground, ſo vigoroully petitioned for 
the Removal of the Spencers, that 
the King durſt not oppole their De- 
mands : And the Parliament being 
met, paſs'd an Act for their Baniſh- 
ment ; which was accordingly put in 
Execution. 

But Matters ſoon took another 
Turn by Means of the Queen, who 
before uſed to at the Part of a 
Mediator between the King and the 
Barons. Having receiv'd ſome Af- 
front from the Governor of Leed';, 
which belong'd to one of the Aſſoci- 
ated Barons, ſhe ſo ſpurr'd on the 
King to Revenge againſt their whole 
Body, that under Pretence of puniſh- 
ing one private Perſon ſas he gave 
out by Proclamation, in order to re- 
move the Fears of the People) he 
rais'd an Army, beſieg'd and took 
the Caſtle of Leeds, and hang'd up 
the Governor; and then turn'd his 
Arms againſt the whole Body of 
the Contederates. He took Var- 
auvick-Caſtle and ſome others, and 
then thinking himſelf ſtrong enough 
to ſtand againſt all his Oppoters, he 
recall d the two Hence, who ceas'd 
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not to ſtir him up to farther Re. 
venge. Moſt of the Confederate Ba- 


'rons threw themſelves upon the 


King's Mercy. As to thoſe who 
ſtood out, many of them were put 
to Death, ſome fled the Kingdom, 
and others were impriſon'd ; among 
whom was Mortimer, whom the 
Spencers confin'd in the Tower. The 
Earl of Lancaſter, with what Troops 
he could raiſe, retir'd into the North, 
in order to join the Scots ; but bein 
purſu'd, was taken and beheaded at 
Pontefract. Nine Lords of his Party 
were executed at Jo, and others in 
other Parts of the Kingdom : And 
never had ſo much E:g/;/ Blood 
been ſpilt on the Scaffold ſince the 
Norman Conqueſt. But we ſhall ſoon 
ſee how theſe Barbarities were re- 
taliated upon the Spercers, and upon 
the King himſelf; of which alſo the 
teen, by an unexpected Turn of - 
Affairs, was the chief Initrument. 
The Spencers having got rid of 
the Earl of Lancaſter and ſeveral 
Lords of his Party, exercis'd their 
exorbitant Power without any Con- 
troul, and in the King's Name did 
whatever they pleas'd. But their 
Revenge was not yet thoroughly ſa. 
tiated, Whilſt the Biſhops of Linco/: 
and Hereford, and Roger Martini, 
were {till alive. They endeavour'd 
to get the two former condemn'd as 
Traitors in the King's Court ; but 
the whole Body of the Clergy op- 
poling it, as a Violation of their 
Rights, the Judges durſt not pro 
nounce the Sentence. However, 
this Attempt againſt their Lives fil d 
them with Reſentment, and an Up- 
portunity ſoon offer'd for their tak 
ing a full Revenge. Roger Mertin, 
was twice condemn'd to die, and 
twice pardon'd, by Means of 2 
powerful Interceſſion with the Ning. 
However, he was ſentenc'd to 
perpetual Impriſonment, but found 
Means to eſcape into France. The 
S PEncers knew it was the Qusen 
10 
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who hinder'd them from taking a 
full Revenge upon Mortimer. All 
agree that ſhe was in Love with 
him, and her ſcandalous Familiarity 
with him afterwards made it too 
plainly appear. The Spencers there- 
fore took all Opportunities to morti- 
fy her, inſomuch that ſhe complained 
of it to Charles King of France her 
Brother, and was fully bent upon 
ſeeking Revenge in her Turn, tho' 
to the Ruin of the King her Huſ- 
band. 

An Opportunity ſoon offer'd, by 
ſome Diſputes between Charles of 
France and Edevard, about Cuitune. 
Ambaſſadors were firſt diſpatch'd in- 
to France to bring Matters to an 
Accommodation. But it being fig-, 
nify'd to Edward, that if the Queen 
went over, ſhe would ſoon bring 
her Brother to hearken to reaſona- 
ble Terms, ſhe was accordingly de- 
ſir'd to go over to France; from 
whence he never return'd till ſhe 
came with an armed Force. This 
was not a Contrivance of the Spen- 
cers to get rid of the Queen, as ſome 
have thought, but the Propoſal came 
from the Court of France, and very 
likely at the Deſire of the Queen 
herſelf. Neither the King, nor the 
Spencers perceiv'd the Treachery, 
and fo ſwallowed the fatal Bait. 

Queen Jſabella's Deſigns were not 
diſcover'd for ſome Time; ſhe muſt 
firſt have the young Prince her Son 
over with her. Jo effect this, and 
to cover her real Intentions, ſhe ne- 
gotiated a Sort of Treaty with the 
King her Brother, one Article of 
which was, that King Edward ſhould 
do Homage in Perſon for Guienne ; 
and he was actually making Prepa- 
rations to go over. The Spencers 
did not like this, fearing ſome Com- 
motions might be rais'd in his Ab- 
lence. However, an Expedient was 
tound out, whether in France or in 
£2/and, moſt probably in France, 
Which freed them from this Uneaſi- 
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neſs, as they could not ſee the De- 
ſign of it. It was hinted to the 
King, that if he would give up to 
Edabard his Son, Guicune and Pon- 
thieu, Charles would accept of the 
Homage of the young Prince, and 
reſtore to him the Places he was to 
deliver up by the late Treaty. This 
Bait was alſo ſwallowed, and the 
young Prince was ſent over. This 
was all that J/abe//a wanted, and the 
King ſaw his Error when it was too 
late. He then ſent Letter after Let- 
ter, commanding the Queen to re- 
turn with her Son; but ſhe always 
made ſome Excuſe or other, and was 
all the while carrying on a Plot to 
dethrone the King her Huſband. 
After the Arrival of the Prince, all 
the Engliſb who had taken Refuge 
in France, or had been banithed, 
came in to her; among whom was 
Roger Mortimer, who became her 
chief Counſellor. However the King 
her Brother might under-hand en- 
courage and aſſiſt her, he did not 
care to act openly in it. She muit 
therefore have recourſe to the Earl 
of Hainault, and to engage him 
in her Intereſt, concluded a Trea- 
ty of Marriage between his Daugh- 
ter Philippa and Prince Eatvord, 
without the Conſent of the King: 
And having got a Body of Troops, 
ſhe embark'd, and landed in Eng- 
land, on Sept. 22, 1326, truſting 
more to her Friends in the King- 
dom, to whom ſhe had, in all likeli- 
hood, communicated her Deſign be- 
fore ſhe went over, than to the For- 
ces ſhe brought with her. Accord- 
ingly ſhe was no ſooner landed, but 
ſhe was joined by Henn of Lan— 
caſter, Brother to the late Earl, the 
Biſhops of Hereford and Lince/n, and 
ſeveral other Lords; and the Ene— 
mies of the Spencers were ſo diligent 
in raiſing Troops, that her Army 
ſoon grew very numerous, and ſtrucx 
a Terror into all who had any 
Mind to ſerve the King. Pers 
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therefore deſerted by all, he en- 
deavour'd to retire to {re/and, but 
was drove back on the Coaſt of 
Wales, and conceal'd himſelf in the 
Abbey of Neath. He had left Spen- 
cer the Father in Brito}, which being 
ſoon taken, the old Man was imme- 
diately hung up in his Armour with- 
out any Formality. The City of 
London declared for the Queen, and 
the Biſhop of Exeter, who endea- 
vour'd to keep it for the King, was 
beheaded by the Populace. Prince 
Edword was now declar'd Guardian 
of the Realm: And Search being 
made for the King, he was ſoon 
found where he lay conceal'd, hav- 
ing with him only young Spencer, 
Chancellor Ba/dock, Simon de Reading, 
and a few Domeſticks, every body 
elſe having deſerted him. With theſe 
the unhappy King was conducted to 
Monmeuth-Caftle, and the Biſhop of 
Hereford was ſent to demand the 
Great Scal of him; which he de- 
liver'd up for the Queen and Prince 
to make uſe of it as they thought 
fit. This was his laſt Act of Au- 
thority, ſhortly after which he was 
conducted to Kenclavorth. 

The Queen having. got the Great 
Seal, called a Parliament in the im- 
priſon'd King's Name: But before 
it met, ſhe cauſed Spencer to be 
hang'd on a Gibbet fifty Foot high, 
and Simon de Reading on one, ten 
Foot lower. The Parliament being 
met in January, 1327, unanimoully 
reſolved, 'That the King ſhould be 
depos'd, and Edward his Son made 
King in his Room. 'Fhe Subſtance 
of the Charge exhibited againſt him, 
was, that he had not govern'd accord- 
ing to the Laws of the Land ; that he 
had made uſe of evil Counſellors, 
and had rejected the Advice of his 
faithful Subjects; in ſhort, that he 
was incapable of governing, and 
that he was found incorrigible, 
and without Hopes of Amendment. 
Prince Eduard was immediately 


roclaim'd in Weftminfter-Hall, 

= Name of — III. 2 
the young Prince vow- 
ing he would not accept of the 
Crown without his Father's Con- 
ſent, it was thought neceſſary to 


ſend Commiſſioners to oblige the 


King to reſign it to his Son. The 
Biſhops of Lincoln and Hereford being 
ſent before to prepare him for it, 
when the Commiſſioners arriv'd, the 
unhappy King came out of his 
oom in a mourning Habit, and 
was ſo mov'd at the Sight of them, 
that he fainted away. Being come 
to himſelf, they repreſented to him 
the ill Conſequences that might at- 
tend his refuſing to comply with 
what they came about. Upon which 
this unfortunate Prince, with a me- 
lancholy Air, ſubmitted to all that 
was requir'd of him, acknowledg- 
ing his Sins to be the Caule of 
his Mifortunes. He expreſs'd his 
Griet at the Averſion his People 
had againſt him, and at the ſame 
Time his Obligation for the Reſpect 
they had ſhewn to his Son. He then 
deliver'd into their Hands, the 
Crown, Scepter, and other Enſigus 
of Royalty; which done, judge 
Trufjel made uſe of this Form of 
Words, which was entirely new, 
there having been no Precedent of 
the like Nature: 1 Williani Truſſel, 
Procurator of the Prelates, Baile, 
Barons, and People, in my Procura.y 
named, hawing for this full and ſujj:- 
cient Poaver, do ſurrender unto gu 
Edward, /ate King of England, 7h? 
Homage and Fealty of the Perſons 
aforeſaid, and do acquit the fant, 
iu the beſt Manner the Law and ( 
tom can give it; and do make thi 
Proteſtation in the Name of all thi/e 
that will not be in your Fealty ir 
Allegiance for the future, nor claim 
or held any Thing of you as King, but 
account you as a private Perſon, wits 
out any Mannir of Royal Dignity. 
Upon which, Sir Tens Bus, tie 
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High-Steward broke his Staff, and 
declar'd all the King's Officers diſ- 
charg'd. Thus ended the Reign of 
Edward II. (Jan. 20, 1327.) in its 
twentieth Year, and the forty third of 
his Age; of whom it may be ſaid, 
that his Ruin was more owing to his 
Weakneſs than his Wickedneſs. He 
was a Prince of ſo little Capacity, 
that he could not diſtinguiſh between 
what was for his Advantage, and what 
was prejudicial to his Intereſt. He 
follow'd his Humour, without con- 
cerniag himſelf about the Conſe- 
quences, and without being able to 
remedy the Evils he brought upon 
himſelf by ſo doing. In a Word, 
he was exceedingly like his Grand- 
father Henry III. and had not Ca- 
pacity enough to follow the good 
Example of his Father. Beſides Ed- 
ward who ſucceeded him, he had 
another Son, call'd John of Eltham ; 
and two Daughters, Joanna marri- 
ed to David King of Scots, and 
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Eleanor, Wife of the Duke of Guelder. 

In this Reign there was the moſt 
terrible Earthquake that had ever 
been felt in England, and a dread- 
ful Famine, which laſted three Years, 
and deſtroy'd a vaſt Number of 
People. "Tis ſaid, that not only 
the moſt loathſom Animals were 
uſed for Food, but that Men, par- 
ticularly the Priſoners, devour'd one 
another. During this Time, the 
brewing any ſort of Beer was pro- 
hibited on Pain of Death, that the 
Corn which uſed to be conſum'd 
that Way, might be apply'd to the 
making of Bread. 'This Period is 
alſo famous for the total Suppreſſion 
of the Order of Knights-Templars, 
not only in England, but all over 
Chriſtendom. This was ſaid to be 
owing to their enormous Vices. 
Their Eſtates were aſſigned to the 
Hoſpitallers, or Knights of St. John 
of Feruſalem, now call'd Knights of 
Malta. 
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oN the forc'd Re. 
> ſignation of the old 


King, the Prince his 
Son was again pro- 
claim'd, on Jan. 20, 
1327, by the Name 
of Edward III. and 
was crown'd at Veſtninſter on the 
26th, being then in the fourteenth 
Year of his Age. The Beginning 
of his Reign was ſo unhappy, that 
the People did not think they had 
chang'd much for the better. This 
was not owing to the King, who 
was a Prince of uncommon Capa- 
city and Penetration for his Age, 
but to the Queen Mother, a Woman 
of ſtrong Paſſions, and her Favourite 
Mortimer, a Man of more Preſump- 
tion, and lef, Ability than the Spen- 
ers. For tho' the Parliament had 
appointed twelve Regents during the 
King's Minority, yet bella, having 
the Power in her own Hands, ſeiz'd 
the Government, and manag'd the 
Affairs of the Kingdom as ſhe and 
Mortimer thought fit. He was her 
Prune Miniſter, and ated more like 


2 Sovereign then a Subject, diſpoſing 
of all Otfices, and of the publick 
Revenue, according to his Pleaſure - 
And by his Pride, Arrogance and 
Cruelty, ſoon became as odious to 
the Nation, as ever Gawe/ton or the 
Spencers had been. 

To paſs by the many State Arti. 
fices of this intriguing Queen and 
her inſolent Mmiſter, let us ſee how 
Matters Rood with Scotland at the 
Beginning of this Reign. King Reber 
Bruce, thanking to take Advantage 
of King Eaward's Minority, broke 
the Truce with the Eng/i/h, and ſent 
the Earl of Murray and Sir James 
Deuglas at the Head of twenty 
thouſand Men, to ravage the Coun- 
ties bordering bn Scotland. Edward 
hearing of this was fir'd with an 
ardent Defire of taking Revenge, 
and ſignalizing himſelf in the De- 
fence of his Country. Thoſe Who 
govern'd in his Name, tho they 
did not like the War, could not with 
Safety to themſclves fit down qi:1et 
under ſuch an Inſult. An Army of 
ſixty thouſand Men, including the 


Hainaultc' 


Hainaulters lately brought over, was 
therefore drawn together ; which be- 
ing come to York, juſt as the King 
was going to head them, a Quarrel 
aroſe between the Engliſb and Hain- 
aulters, which came to Blows, and 
a great deal of Blood was ſpilt. This 
occahon'd a longer Stay at York then 
was convenient, and in the mean 
Time the Scots paſs'd the Tyne be- 
tween Carliſle and Newcaſtle, and 
ravag'd the Country on this Side 
the rer. This haſten'd the King's 
Departure, but the Scots had made 
ſuch quick Marches, that the Eg liſh 
could not come up with them, nor 
find them out. It was therefore re- 
ſolv'd to paſs the Tyne, to wait for 
them in their Return home; but 
Edward had no ſooner done this, but 
he was forc'd to come back again 
for Want of Subſiſtence. And after 
this, when he got Intelligence of 
the Scotch Army, and march'd in 
order to fight them, they had ſo 
poſted themielves, that he could not 
come at them, to give them Battle. 
And ſo he return'd to 7or4, exceed- 
ingly mortify'd at his Diſappoint- 
ment in this Expedition. 

The late King was all this while 
a cloſe Priſoner in Ken lavorth- 
Caſtle. His harſh and cruel 1reat- 
ment began to raiſe Compaſſion in 
the People, and Henry of Lancaſter, 
who had the Cuſtody of hum, re- 
lented ſo far as to entertain Thoughts 
of freeing him from his Conhne- 
ment. This alarm'd the Queen and 
Mortimer, who even ſuſpected that 
he had a Deſign to reltore the old 
King. They therefore reſolved to 
diſcharge Lancaſter, and to appoint 
the impriſon'd King ſuch Keepers as 
they could beſt conhde in. Sir John 
Maltrevers, and Sir Thomas Gurney, 
wo Men of a brutiſh Diſpoſition, 
were tne Perſons they fix d upon, to 
put ther wicked Deſigns in Execu- 
tion, They were in Hopes that the 
cruel Treatment he ſhould mcet 
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with from them, would ſoon cauſe 
him to end his Days with Grief, 
Vexation and Fatigue. They were 
order'd to remove him from Kene/- 
worth to Berkley-Caſtle. And when 
their barbarous and inhuman Uſage 


of him in he Journey, and after- 


wards, did not anſwer their End, 
they receiv'd expreſs Orders to put 
the miſerable King to Death. No 
ſooner had the Rufhans receiv'd theſe 
helliſh Inſtructions, but they put 
them in Execution with unparallel'd 
Cruelty. They enter'd the King's 
Room when he was in Bed, clapt a 
Pillow upon his Face to prevent his 
crying out, thruſt a Pipe up his 
er rang that no Scar 3 ap- 
pear, and thro' it run a red-hot Iron 
into his Bowels ; in which exquiſite 
Torture he expired, about eight 
Months after he had been depos'd. 
'The Wretches who perpetrated this 
horrid Murder came to miſerable 
Ends, Gurney dying abroad by the 
Hands of the Executioner, and Ma/- 
trevers periſhing in Exile; and we 
ſhall ſoon ſee how divine Vengeance 
purſu'd thoſe who ſet them to work. 
The Body of this untortunate Prince 
was buried in a private Manner in 
the Abby-Church at G/oucefter, where 
the King his Son (who at firſt was 
made to bclieve his Father had died 
a natural Death) ſome Years after 
erected a ſtately Monument. 

In 1328, the young King's Mar- 
riage with Philippa of Hainault was 
ſolemniz' d. And the ſame Year, by 
the Advice of //abe/la and Mortimer, 
a moſt diſhonourable Treaty of Peace 
(at leaſt in the Opinion of the Na- 
tion) was made with Scotland; King 
Edward renouncing all his Pretenſi- 
ons to that Kingdom, and the Prin- 
ceſs Joanna his Siſter being given in 
Marriage to Prince Dawia, the King 
of Scotland's Son. Shortly after, 
Mortimer, as a Reward for his pre- 
tended Service in this Affair, was 
created Earl of March, in full Par- 

liament. 
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lament. 


. TheQueen-Mother and Mortimer, 
by their whole Management, made 
themſelves more and more odious 
to the Nation. And the Earl of 
Lancaſter, the Earl of Aent the 
King's Uncle, and ſome other Lords, 
began to take Meaſures to pull them 
down, They enter'd into an Aflo- 
ciation, and publiſh'd a Manifeſto, 
containing the Motives of their tak- 
ing Arms. But //abcl/a and Morti- 
mer ſo manag'd Matters with the 
King, perinading him that the De- 
ſign of the Malecontents in taking 
Arms was to diſpoſſeſs him of his 
Crown, that he began to make vi- 
orous Preparations againit them. 
hich might have been attended 
with ill Conſequences, if the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury had not per- 
ſuaded the Queen to come to an 
Accommodation, by artfully hinting 
to her, that the Manifeſto of the 
Malecontents was fo plauſible, that 
there was Danger of the whole Na- 
tion's ſiding with them. As the 
League was not yet ftrong enough, 
the Lords thought fit to accept of 
= Pardon. And ſo the Queen and 
her Favourite as yet ſtood their 
round; but they retain'd a ſtrong 
Reſentment in their Hearts againtt 
theſe Lords, and the Earl of Ker! 
fell a Sacrifice, not long after, to 
their Treachery and Malice. 

In the mean Time an Affair hap- 
pen'd in France, which, join'd with 
Eaward's Ambition, gave Riſe to 
the chief Buſineſs of this Reign, and 
brought France to the very Brink 
of Deſtruction. This was the Death 
of Charles the Fair, Queen 1ſabella's 
Brother, without Iſſue Male. But 
as he left his 1 ** Joannæ big 
with Child, the firſt Diſpute was 
about the Regency till ſhe ſhould 
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The brave Nobert Bruce, 
the Scots King, died ſoon after his 
making this — Peace, and 
left his Crown to his Son Dawid, 
then about eight Vears old. 


* 

be deliver'd. King Edward laid 
Claim to it, as Nephew and neareſt 
Relation to Charles. But Philip de 
Jalois, Couſin-German to the de- 
ceas'd King, maintain'd, that as the 
Salic Law excluded the Females 
and their Deſcendants, as he thought, 
from the Succefhon to the Crown, 
they conſequently had no Right to 
the Regency. The Matter was de- 
cided by the Peers of France in Fa- 
vour of Philip; and how much ſo- 
ever Edward was inclin'd to aſſert 
what he thought was his Right, he 
was not in a Condition to do it 
during his Minority. At length Jo- 
anna being deliver'd of a Princeſs, 
Edward tent Ambaſſadors to de- 
mand for him the Crown of Face; 
but no Regard was had to this De- 
mand, and Philip caus'd himſelf to 
be crown'd, by Virtue of the ſame 
Judgment which aſſign'd him the 
Regency. Edward not having it 
in his Power at preſent to maintain 
his Pretenſions, let the Matter lie 
dormant for fome Time, and even 
found himſelf oblig'd to do Homage 
to Philip for Guienne and Ponathieu; 
which however, the Queen Mother, 
and the Earl of March could hardly 
have brought him to do, if they had 
not ſuggeſted to him the Expedient 
of his privately proteſting before- 
hand againſt the Homage he was 
going to pay. This done, he went 
over, in 1329, and came to King 
Philth at Amiens; where the Homage 
was perform'd in a molt ſolemn 
Manner, in Preſence of the Kings 
of Navarre, Majorca, and Bohe- 
mig, and all the chief Lords of 
France. 

King Edward's Return to Exg- 
land was ſoon follow'd by a great 
Revolution at Court, in 1330. 48 
he began at length to be ſuſpicious 
of the Queen his Mother's Conduct, 
there were Enemies enough found 
to lay hold of the Diſpoſition the 
King was then in, to haſten her 
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Ruin, and that of her Favourite. 
They ſo wrought upon him by re- 
preſenting their ill Conduct in the 
moſt glaring Light, that with much 
Difficulty he got them both ſeiz'd 
at Nottingham, where the Court then 
was. Then calling a Parliament, 
he told them, that with the Conſent 
of his Subjects he intended to take 
upon himſelf the Government, tho” 
he was not yet at the Age preſcrib'd 
by the Law : 'To which the Parlia- 
ment readily aſſented. He firſt ſeiz'd 
on the extravagant Dowry, which 
the Queen his Mother had caus'd to 
be ſettled upon her, amounting to 
two Thirds of the Revenues of the 
Crown, and then confin'd her in the 
Caſtle of Riſing, where ſhe continued 
the Remainder of her Life, which 
was eight and twenty Years. Her 
Favourite Mortimer Earl of March 
was treated with the utmoſt Severity. 
He was charg'd with having aſſum'd 
the Government without Authority, 
with having plac'd Spies about the 
King to keep him always in Sub- 
jection, with procuring the Death 
of the King's Father by his expreſs 
Orders, with having liv'd too fami- 
harly with the Queen-Mother, &c. 
For all which Crimes he was hang' d 
as a Traitor on the Common Gal- 
lows at Tyburn, 

The ſame Year the King was 
bleſs'd with a Son, who was named 
Edward, after his Father, and be- 
came, at length, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Princes that England had 
ever ſeen. The Art of Weaving 
Woollen-Cloth was about this Time 
brought from Flanders into England, 
by 7obn Kempe, to whom King Ed. 
ward granted his Protection, and 
invited over Fullers, Dyers, and o- 
ther Artificers belonging to that 
Manufacture, which has ſince prov'd 
lo advantageous to England. 

After Edward was at Liberty to 
act tor himſelf, his firſt Attempt was 
upon Scotland. The diſhonourable 


Treaty that Queen //abel/a and 
Mortimer had drawn him into, with 
Robert Bruce, ſet very uneaſy upon 
him. But not chuſing at firſt to 
a&t openly in Violation of it, he 
underhand employed Edward Baliol, 
Son of John Baliol, whom Ed. 
ward I. had made King of Scotland, 
to bring about his Deſigns. Baliol 
had liv'd in France ever ſince his 
Father's Death, and Edward caus'd 
it to be inſinuated to him by the 
Lord Beaumont, that he had now 
a fair Opportunity to mount the 
Throne of Scotland, whillt Dawid 
Bruce was in his Minority ; and that 
the King of England was diſpos'd to 
ſecond his Endeavours. Bao! readi- 
ly liſtning to this Propoſal, came in- 
to England; and as thoſe Lords WhO 
had formerly Grants of Lands in Scot- 
land, from Edward J. were private- 
ly told that their ſerving Baliol, 
would be agreeable to the King, the 
Hopes of recovering thoſe Lands, 
made them readily engage in Baliol's 
Cauſe. And ſo he embark'd with a 
ſmall Army, and landed at Kinghorrn 
near Perth; and in a few Days 
routed four Scorch Armies, each ſu- 
perior in Number to his own. After 


which he beſieg'd and took Perth. 


Theſe and other Succeſſes induced 
a great many Lords and Gentlemen 
to come in, and {wear Fealty to 
him. In ſhort, young King Dawid 
was oblig'd to fly into France ; ſoon 
after which; Baliol was crown'd at 
Scone, and did the ſame Homage to 
King Edavard tor Scotland, as his 
Father had done to Edward I. He 
alſo yielded up to him the Town 


and Caſtle of Beravick, which were 


ſtill in King David's Hands. Things 
thus ſucceeding according to £4- 
ward's Deſire, he rais'd an Army on 
Pretence of appealing ſome Troubles 
in Jre/and; but pretently throwing 
off the Maſk, march'd it towards 
Scotland, and laid Siege to Beravick, 
The Regent whom King David _ 
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left in Scotland, advanc'd with a 
great Army to its Relief; but Ed. 
ward met him at Halydon-Hill, and 
in a bloody Battle, Anno 1333, en- 
tirely routed him: After which Ber- 
*vick ſurrender'd, which Edward an- 
nexed for ever to the Crown of 
England. 

King Edward, at his Return from 
Scotland, left Baliol with a Body of 
Troops to compleat its Reduction. 
But the voluntary Homage he had 
paid, and the many Places he had 
given up to Edward, beſides Ber- 
wick, ſo exaſperated the Scots, that 
the next Year they roſe againſt him, 
and coming upon him unawares to- 
tally routed him, and drove him out 
of the Kingdom. Hereupon Ed. 
avard march'd again into Scotland 
with a numerous Army, but the 
Scots were ſo encamp'd, that he 
could not attack them. He paſs'd 
the Winter at Roxburgh, and in the 
Spring, 1335, attack'd Scotland by 
Sea and Land, and advanc'd as far 
as the Northern Ocean: Yet neither 
did he gain any great Advantage 
by this Incurſion, it being impoſſible 
to keep the North Parts of Scotland, 
without a continual Standing-Army. 
So he ſtaid ſome Time at Perth, 
whilſt the Earl of Cornwall ravag'd 
the V eſtern Counties. Before the 
End of the Vear, the Scots finding 
that Edzvard was fully reſolv'd to 
continue the War, moſt of them 
ſubmitted; and then he return'd to 
England, leaving the Earl of Athol 
to command in his Abſence; who, 
as he was beſieging Kildrummy, was 
attack'd, defeated and ſlain by Dun- 
bar and Dowg/as, who march'd to 
the Relief of the Place. 
caſion'd Edward to march once 
more into Scotland, where he ra- 
vag' d the Counties that had revolted, 
and in his Return burnt - Aberdeen to 
Aſhes. Then leaving a {mall Army 
under Baliol, he came back to Exg- 
land, bemg now bent upon putting 
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This oc- 


his Project againſt Fance in Execy. 
tion. He maintain'd, that the Sa/ic 
Law, in excluding Females, did not 
exclude their Male-Iſſue; and in- 
ferring from thence, that the neareſt 
Male Relation ought to ſucceed, he 
reſolved to wreſt the Crown from 
Philip de Valois. In which Project 
he was encourag'd by Robert d Ar- 
tois, whom Philip had diſguſted. 

| Whilſt he was preparing for this 
important War, in 1337, he call'd 
a Parliament, chiefly to ſettle the 
Buſineſs of the Moollen Manufacture. 
In it he created his eldeſt Son Prince 
Edward, Duke of Cornwall, who was 
the firſt in England that had the 
Title of Duke ; and ever ſince, the 
eldeſt Son of the King of England, 
is by Birth Duke of Cornwall. 

Edward having made vaſt Prepa- 
rations, and enter'd into ſeveral! 
powerful Alliances, the firſt Step he 
took, was to order the Duke of 
Brabant, one of his Allies, to de- 
mand the Crown of France in his 
Name, at the ſame Time making 
him his Lieutenant-General for that 
Kingdom, and commanding the 
French, whom he ſtiled his Subjects, 
to obey him. In 1338, he ſet fail 
from England with a conſiderable 
Fleet, and arriv'd at Antxverp, where 
he made a long Stay, to ſettle ſome 
Matters of Importance to his grand 
Deſign. The firſt Cainpaign was 
not open'd till September, 1339, When 
Edward put himſelf at the Head ot 
forty thouſand Men, and march'd 
towards the Enemy, who was ad 
vancing with a numerous Army to 
give him Battle. However, Matters 
were ſo order'd, that nothing was 
done, and the firſt Campaign ended 
without any Bloodſhed. 

The next Year, Edward took the 
Title of King of France, uſing it 
in all publick Acts, and quarter'd 
the Arms of France with his own, 
adding this Motto, Dien & mon Droit, 
God and my Right. He ſoon after 

obtain'd 


obtain'd a great Victory over the 
French at Sea; for with a Fleet of 
three hundred Sail, attacking the 
French Fleet of four hundred, on the 
Coaſt of Flanders, he took or ſunk 
them all except thirty. Then land- 
ing his Forces, he went and laid 
Siege to Tournay ; but the French 
Army advancing to its Relief, ſo 
harraſs'd the Beſiegers, that Edward 
could make little or no Progreſs in 
the Siege. At length a Truce was 
agreed upon between the two Par- 
ties, by the good Offices of Foanna 
de Valois, Mother-in-Law to Ed- 
ward, and Siſter to Philip, which 
was to laſt from the 2oth of Szp- 
tember, to the 25th of June, and 
was ſucceeded by another 'Truce for 
three Years, by the Mediation of the 
Pope, after the two Kings had be- 
gun to commit Hoſtilities againſt 
each other, in the Diſpute about the 
Succeſſion to the Duchy of Bre- 
taien; Philip taking Part with 
Charles de Blois, whom he had 
declar'd Duke of Bretaign, and 
Edward eſpouſing the Intereſt of 
John de Montfort, the other Clai- 
mant. 

Whilſt King Edward was in 
France, Robert Stuart, Regent of 
Scotland for King Dawid, gain'd 
great Advantages over Baliol. He 
took Perth, and forc'd Balio/ to re- 
tire to the Borders; and ſome Time 
after he became Maſter of Sterling. 
Edward being return'd into Exg- 
land, upon the Truce made with 
France, reſolv'd to invade Scotland 
once more by Sea and Land; but 
his Fleet ſuffering by a violent Storm, 
prevented him. Soon after King 
David being furniſh'd with Men 
and Money by the King of France, 
return'd to Scotland, and having 
got together a conſiderable Army, 
march'd towards the Frontiers, and 
proceeded as far as Durham, which 
he beſieged and took, and put all 
the Inhabitants to the Sword. In 
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his Return he made an Attempt up- 
on Werk-Caſi/e, belonging to the 
Counteſs of Sa/;/bury; but the News of 
Edward's Approach made him de- 
fiſt. Being come to the Caſtle the 
very Day that David march'd off, 
he made a Viſit to the Counteſs of 
Saliſbury; which gave Occaſion for 
ſome to affirm, tho without Grounds, 
that he fell in Love with her. He 
march'd in Queſt of the Scots the 
next Day, but hearing they were 
retired to Gedeor's- Foreſt, he left off 
the Purſuit. And ſoon after, being 
intent upon continuing his French 
War, he offer'd Dawid a Truce for 
two Vears, which he accepted, and 
had an Opportunity by that Means 
to fix himſelf more firmly on his 
Throne. 

Whilſt the Truce with Fance 
and Scotland ſubſiſted, King EA. 
ward call'd a Parliament, in which he 
ſolemnly confirm'd all the Liberties 
contain'd in the Great Charter, and 
created Prince Edward, Prince of 
Wales. This Parliament pais'd an 
Act, call'd the Statute of Proviſors, 
againſt thoſe who brought Proviſi- 
ons from Rome for Benefices. 

We are now come to a Period, 
which ſhines with a diſtinguiſh'd 


Luſtre in Edward's Reign. He had- 


made great Preparations to renew 
the War with France, as ſoon as the 
Truce ſhould be expir'd. But Phi- 
lip haſtened it on, by ſeizing and 
beheading ſeveral Lords of Bretaigu; 
by which Action, Edward main- 
tain'd, the Truce was broken. He 
therefore appointed the Earl of 
Northampton his Lieutenant General 
in France, commanding him to defy 
Philip in his Name, and to declare 
War againſt him: And if he did 
but little before, he now made him- 
ſelf ample Amends, by the Rapidity 
of his Conqueſts, and ſurpriſing Suc- 
ceſs of his Arms. He firſt ſent over 
Henry of Lancaſter Earl of Darby, 
who made a great Progreſs in Gui- 
enne; 
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enne; but the vigorous Efforts of the 
Duke of Normandy put a Stop to it, 
and forc'd him to retreat. Upon 
this, Edward lands in Nor mandy, in 
1346, with his Son the Prince of 
Wales, who was now to make his 
firſt Campaign, being about ſixteen 
Years old. He ravag'd the Country 
in a terrible Manner thro' which he 
pafs' d, burning and plundering every 
Thing that came in his Way. At 
length having bravely forc'd a Paſs 
aver the Somme, Which was guarded 
by twelve thouſand French, he went 
and encamp'd at Cref/y. Being cloſe- 
ly purſu'd by Philip, he found he 
could not avoid a Battle; and ſo 
he pitch'd upon an advantageous 
Ground, and drew up his Army in 
Battalia, expecting the Enemy. The 
Battle began at four in the After- 
noon, Aug. 26, 1346, which was 
very obſtinate and bloody, and prov'd 
fatal to the French. The Prince of 
Wales, young as he was, perform'd 
Wonders. Jo him the Victory was 
chiefly owing, the King his Father 
leaving him the Honour of it. Phi- 
lip tought with undaunted Valour, 
was twice diſmounted, and wounded 
in the Neck and Thigh; when be- 
ing forc'd to retire, the Victory was 
ſoon compleated, and follow'd with 
2 dreadful Slaughter of the flying 
Troops. There were ſlain in this 
Battle, the King of Bobemia, who 
was blind, the Earl of Alenſon King 
Philip's Brother, the Duke of Lor- 
rain, the Earls of Flanders and Blois, 
fifteen other eminent Noblemen, and 
twelve hundred Knights; and above 
eiglity French Standards were taken. 
It is ſaid, that in this famous Battle 
the Eugliſ for the firſt Time made 
ule of Cannon, then unknown to 
the French; and that the Victory 
was in Part owing to the Sur- 
prize this Novelty occaſion'd in their 
Enemies. 


After this, Edward beſieg'd Ca- 


Es, which held out a Year; and 


he at laſt reduc'd it by Famine; 
Philip endeavour'd to relieve it with 
an Army of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand Men, but could by no 
Means attack Edward, he was fo 
ſtrongly intrench'd. After the tak- 
ing of this important Place, he con- 
ſented to a Year's Truce, and re- 
turn'd in Triumph to Exgland. 

During the Siege of Calais, Philip 
got the King of Scots to make a 
Diverſion in England, who advanc'd 
as far as Durham, at the Head of a 
numerous Army; but Queen Phi- 
/ippa marching againſt him, defeated 
him, and took him Priſoner. Some 
Years after, the Scots ſurprized Ber- 
Tick; but Edward ſoon retook it. 
King Dawid remain'd a Priſoner 
eleven Years, and then was releas'd, 
upon giving twenty Hoſtages to pay 
100,000 Marks, at 10,000 a Year, 
till all was paid. A ten Year's 
Truce was at the ſame Time con- 
cluded between the two Kingdoms. 
David died in 1368, and left his 
Crown to Robert Stuart his Ne- 
phew. 

Not long after the taking of 
Calais, Edward inſtituted the moſt 
famous Order of Knighthood in the 
World, wiz. that of the Garter, 
The Occaſion of it is ſomewhat un- 
certain ; but the common Opinion 
15, that it ow'd its Riſe to the Coun- 
teſs of Saliſßury's dropping her Gar- 
ter, as ſhe was dancing. Tis ſaid 
the King ſtoop'd to take it up; and 
the Counteſs ſhewing ſome Surprize, 
as thinking he had ſome other Deſign, 
he ſaid to her, Hon? ſoit gui mal y peuſt, 
that is, Di/hozour, or Ewil be to him 
that thiuls Evil of it, In Memory 
of this, tis pretended, he inſtituted 
this Order, and gave tor its Motto the 
Words he had ſpoken to the Lady. 

About the ſame Time, the Mer- 
chants having complain'd of the De- 
predations committed by ſome Spa- 
iſh Ships on the Englih Coalt, 
Edward did not diſdain to go in 
Perſon 


perſon with ſome Ships, and give 
Chace to theſe Corſairs. He took 
twenty-ſix of their Ships, ſunk ſome, 
and diſpers'd the reſt. 

Philip de Valois dying in 1350, left 
his Son Johr his Succeſſor, who pro- 
long'd the Truce to 1354, and then 
to the Year following ; but it was 
ill kept on both Sides. When it 
was near expiring, Edward inveſted 
the Prince of Wales with the Duchy 
of Gzienne, and ſent him thither to 
proſecute the War. From hence the 
Prince made an Incurſion, and ravag'd 
Languedic, He afterwards made a 
ſecond Incurſion with twelve thouſand 
Men, paſſing thro* Perigord, and Li- 
moſin, entering Berry, and advancing 
to the Gates of Bourges. As he was 
fetching a Compals in order to re- 
tire to Bourdeaux, to avoid the King 
of France, who was advancing with 
fixty thouſand Men, the ſaid King 
came up with him, near Pozders, 
at a Place call'd Maupertuis; and here 
a memorable Battle was fought, on 
Sept. 19, 1356, in which the Prince 
of Wales, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
Superiority of the Fr-uch, obtain'd 
a compleat Victory, and took King 
John Priſoner, with Philip his fourth 
Son. The Duke of Bourbon, the 
Conſtable of Vance, the Marihal 
de Nelſe, above fifty other great 
Lords, and eight hundred Gentle- 
men were ſlain. Ihe Prince's mo- 
deſt and generous Behaviour towards 
his Royal Priſoner, was no leſs con- 
ſpicuous than his Courage and Con- 
duct during this glorious Action. 
A Truce for two Years was ſoon 
after agreed on, and the Prince came 
over to England the April tollow- 
ing, bringing the captive King a- 
long with him, who was conducted 
to Londbn, and treated with all the 
Honour and Reſpect imaginable, by 
king Edward and all the Royal 
Family, as well as by the generous 
and heroic Prince of Hales. 


King 7obn agreed upon a Treaty 
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with the King of England, in order 
to recover his Liberty; but the States 
of France thought it ſo diſadvanta- 
geous, that they would not ratify 
it, Upon which Edward prepar'd 
to renew the War with more Vi- 
gour than ever, and in 1360, went 
over to Calais with an Army of an 
hundred thouſand Men, with Intent 
to ſubdue that miſerable Kingdom. 
But he miſs'd of his Aim. For tho”, 
after an unſucceſsful Attempt upon 
Rheims, he took Sens, and ravag'd 
France to the very Gates of Parts, 
yet he could by no Means draw 
Charles the Dauphin and Regent out 
to an Engagement, who kept him- 
ſelf ſhut up within the Walls, wiſely 
avoiding a Battle, till Edward hav- 
ing loſt many of his Men by Sick- 
neſs, and tir'd with fruitleſs At- 
tempts, conſented to a Treaty of 
Peace, which was concluded at a 
Village call'd Bretigny, and ſign'd 
May 8, 1360 ; whereby the King of 
France was to pay three Millions of 
Crowns of Gold for his Ranſom, 
and the King of England was to 
hold Guiennc, Poictou, 8 aintonge, 1 
genois, Limoſiu, Quercy, Bigorre,Gaur, 
Angoumois, Rivergne, Perigord; Mont- 
reuil and its Territories, Gui/res, 
Ponthieu, Calais Town, Caſtle, and 
Territory, Sc. All Things being 
concluded, King Jobs was ſet at 
Liberty, and return'd into France, 
where he ratify d the Treaty by his 
Letters-Patents, and ſoon gave a 
farther Proof of his Sincerity, by 
putting Z#vard in Poſſeſſion of the 
Countries aſſign'd him by the ſaid 
Treaty. Towards the End of the 
Year 1363, he came over to Eug- 
land again about ſome Matters of 
Importance, and was very honoura- 
bly receiv'd by King Edward. The 
Kings of Scotland and Cyprus being 
in Englund at the ſame Time, Sir 
Henry Picard, Citizen and Wine 
Merchant of London, entertain'd the 
four Kings and their Rætmues with 
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a magnificent Feaſt at his own Houſe. 


King John died in England the 8th 
of April following, which was no 
ſmall Grief to Edward, who lov'd 
and eſteem'd him for his Virtue. 
This memorable Saying is aſcrib'd 
to him, The* Faith and Truth were 
baniſh'd from the reft of the World, 
they ought to be preſerv'd inwiolable 
in the Mouth of Kings. 

In 1364, John de Montfort, Son 
of the former John, and Son- in- Law 
to King Edward, defeated and flew 
Charles de Blois, his Competitor for 
the Duchy of Bretaign, in the fa- 
mous Battle of A, which put 
an End to the Quarrel between the 


two Houſes, and gave Montfort the 


Poſſeſſion of Bretaign. 

In 1366, Pope Urban V. in a 
haughty Manner demanded the I ri- 
bute which King J of England 
oblig'd himſelf and Succeſſors to 
pay to the Holy Sze, of which there 
were thirty Years Arrears due. But 
both King and Parliament fo vigo- 
rouſly oppos'd this Impoſition, de- 
claring King ns Engagement to 
be null, as without Conſent of Par- 
liament, and contrary to his Corona- 
tion-Oath, that the Pope thought 
fit to drop it; and neither E4:vard, 
nor his Succeſſors had any more 
Trouble upon that Head. 

Not long after, the famous Prince 
of Nals march'd with an Army of 
thirty thouſand Men from Bourd. aux, 
in order to reftore Peter the Cruel, 
King of Caf/i/e, who had been driven 
from his Lominions, by his Baſtard- 
Brother, Henry Earl of Tranſtamare. 
He ſucceeded in his Enterprize, by 
totally routing the Sani Army in 
the Battle of Nara. Which Ex- 
pedition, tho' glorious in its Success, 
was not very honourable, ſince it was 
undertaken in favour of one of the 
moſt brutiſh and cruel Princes that 
ever liv d; who was afterwards again 
depos'd by his Brother, and deſerved- 
ly ſlain. I the Prince of Vales had 


known, or conſider'd, the vile Cha. 
racter of Peter, in all Probability he 
would not have eſpous'd his Cauſe. 
However the Expedition was fatal to 
him; for he contracted a Diſtemper 
in Spain, which he never got rid of; 
and in order to pay his Troops was 
forc'd to lay a Tax upon Guienre, 
which furniſh'd them with a Pre- 
tence to revolt, to which they were 
before but too much inclin'd. 

Hitherto Edward's Reign had 
been happy and glorious, but the 
latter Part of it was full of Mif- 
fortunes. In 1368, he loſt his ſecond 
Son, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, who 
died in /taly, whither he went to 
conſummate his Marriage with the 
Duke of Milau's Daughter. By his 
firſt Marriage he left a Daughter, 
named Philippa. 

The Year following, Carles V. 
who ſucceeded King hn bis Fa- 
ther, upon ſome frivolous Pretences, 
broke the Treaty of Bretigur, which 
was diſagreeable to the French Na- 
tion, and declar'd War againit Ed 
ward. This War was as unfortunate 
to the Fgliſb, as the former was glo- 
r:ous. For Charles, without ever 
ſtirring out of his Palace, fo well di. 
rected the Motions of the War in 
the Cabinet, that the Exe! were 
worlted every where, and in the End 
found themſelves depriv'd of all then 
late Acquiſitions m France, except 
Calais. However a 'I ruce was con- 
cluded between the two Crowns, in 
1374. At the Beginning of this 
War, the King and the whole Na- 
tion had a moſt ſenſible Affliction in 
the Death of his good Queen PH 

King Edward, now in his old Age, 
had the Weakneſs to fall in Love 
with Alice Pierce, one of the Ladies 
of the Bed-chamber to Queen P-:- 
line; to whoſe Humour he entirely 
gave himſelt up, and ſquander'd a- 
way the publick Money upon her. 
The Parliament oblig'd him to turn 


her away, but he ſoon recall'd 128 
n 
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On June 8, 1376, Edwar? Prince 
of Wales, the Delight and Hope of 
the Nation, died in the forty ſixth 
Year of his Age. He was brave, 
generous, liberal, humane and cour- 
teous, and exceedingly belov'd by 
the whole Kingdom. He was call'd 
The Black Prince, from his wearing 
black Armour. The Parliament at- 
tended his Corps to Canterbury, 
where he was interr' d. He had 
married Joanna, Daughter to Ed- 
mund, Earl of Kent, who was be- 
headed by the Intrigues of //abel/a, 
and Mortimer, at the Beginning of 
this Reign. By her he lett one Son, 
Richard, about ten Years old, whom 
the King his Grandfather created 
Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chefter, 
deſigning him for his Succeſſor. 

King Edward did not long ſurvive 
his Son. He died at Sheer (now 
Richmond) on Tune 21, 1377, in the 
ſixty- fiſth Year of his Age, and fiſty- 
firſt of his Reign; and was buried 
in W:ftminſter- Abbey. This = 
Prince, when he drew near his End, 
ſaw himſelf deſerted by every body. 
His Courtiers and Chaplains all for- 
ſook him. Alice his Favourite, 
when ſhe ſaw him dying, ſeiz'd upon 
every Thing that was valuable, even 
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to the Ring on his Finger. He waz 
one of the beſt and moſt illuſtrious 
Kings, that ever ſat on the Engiih 
Throne, and what Faults he had, 
were greatly out-weigh'd by his Vir- 
tues and amiable Qualities. He had, 
beſides his two Sons already mention» 
ed, Villiam, who died an Infant; 
Tohn of Ghent, or Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter; amund, ſurnamed of 
Langley, Earl of C:mbridge and Duke 
of Yorks William of Windſor, who 
died young; and Themas of I od 
ſtoch, Duke of Glauceſter. He had 
alſo five Daughters. 

Towards the End of this Reign, 
Dr. John Wickliff, a Man of great 
Piety and Learning, began in his 
Sermons and Writings t#soppoſe 
Tranſubſtantiation, Perſecution for 
Religion's Sake, and other corrupt 
Doctrines and tyrannical Practices 
of the Church of Rome. He was the 
firſt celebrated Eugliſo Reformer, 
had ſoon a great Number of Fol- 
lowers, not only among the com- 
mon People, but in the Univerſity 
of Oxford, and at Court, and was 
powerfully protected againſt the De- 
ſigns of the Pope and Biſhops, by 
the Duke of Lancaſter, Lord Per. 
and other great Men. 
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RICHARD IL 


IPON the Death of EA. 
Sg word III. his Grand- 
fon Richard, Son of 
the Black Prince, ſuc- 
ceeded to the Crown. 
Re was born at Beur- 
aux, and was now about eleven 
Years old. He had three Uncles, 
who might upon ſpecious Pretences 
have difuted the Succeſſion with 
him; but they were fo far from en- 
deavouring to ſupplant him, that 
they were the firit to do him Ho- 
mage. And fo on the fixteenth of 
July, twenty-four Days after Ed- 
wward's Death, young Richord Was 
crown'd without any Oppoſition. 
The Truce with France was ex- 
paired near three Months before A. 
7vard's Death. The King of France 
was making vaſt Preparations to 
compleat the Expulſion of the Erg- 
/i/þ out of all the Places they held 
in France; whilſt at the End of the 
laſt Reign, and at the Beginning of 
this, the Eng/i/5 ſeem'd wholly un- 
concern'd about the War. And lo, 
whillt five Armies were empioy'd 


in different Places to finiſh the Work 
in France, the French made fevera! 
Deſcents upon England, burnt H/ 
tings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth and 
Plymouth, and plundered the /e of 
Night. For this the People blam'd 
the King's Uncles, who took upon 
them the Adminiſtration of Affaire 
till the Parliament ſhould meet; n0! 
conſidering, that they had neitiic: 
Money nor Forces, nor any lawſui 
Authority to raiſe them. 

The Parliament met in Ob, 
and gave the Regency of the King 
dom to the three Uncles, joining 
with them ſome Biſhops and Lay- 
Lords. This mortify'd the Duke of 
Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the Uncles 
a Prince of a haughty Temper, who 
had flatter'd himſelf with the Hope 
of being ſole Regent. : 

Whilit Preparations were making 
to guard the Coaſts, and to oppol- 
France, the King of Navarre Pu! 
Cherbourg into the Hands of the 
Engli/, as the Duke of Bretag?? 
ſoon after deliver'd up Be to them, 


Theſe Places, together with Cali. 
I and 
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ind Bourdeaux, might have been of 
reat Advantage to the Engli/h, as 
y Means of theſe four Towns they 
might have invaded France four ſe- 
veral Ways: But they made not a 
proper Uſe of this Advantage ; and 
Richard, towards the End of his 
Reign, gave up Breſt and Cherbourg, 
for a very inconſiderable Sum. 
When Meaſures were taking in 
England to aſſiſt the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, the French Court, in order to 
divert the Storm from their own 
Country (according to their uſual 
Artifice) encourag'd the King of 
Scotland to make a Diverſion on his 
Side. He accordingly broke the 
Truce, and took Berwick by Sur- 
prize; but the Earl of Northumber- 
land drew together a Body of Troops, 
and retook it by Storm. In this 
Siege, his Son Henry Percy ſignaliz'd 
himſelf with ſuch Bravery and Re- 
ſolution, that he gain'd the Surname 
of Hotſpur. In the mean Time, 
Hoſtilities continued to be carried on 
in ſeveral Places, between the French 
and Engliſb, without any general 
Action, or deciſive Battle. 

In 1380, the Parliament paſs'd 
an Act to render foreign Eccle- 
ſiaſticks incapable of holding any 
Benefice in England; and effectually 
to remove this Grievance, they 
paſs'd another Act, forbidding all 
the King's Subjects, under ſevere 
Penalties, to farm Benefices confer- 
ted on Foreigners by the Pope. 

Whilſt the Nation was involv'd 
abroad, and thoſe about the King 
had more Regard to their own pri- 
vate Intereſt than that of the pub- 
lick, a ſurprizing Inſurrection broke 
out, which threatned the whole 
Kingdom with Deſtructio 1. The 
Parliament had impos'd a Poll-Tax, 
whereby all Perſons above fifteen 
Years old, were oblig'd to pay twelve 
Pence a Head, the Monks and Nuns 
not excepted. This Tax was levied 
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at length being farm'd by divers 
Perſons, who having advanc'd ſuch 
a Sum to the King, were to have 
what they could raiſe by it, theſe 
Farmers and their Collectors levy'd 
the Tax with great Rigour, in order 
to enrich themſelves. One of the 
Collectors, having demanded of a 
Tyler at Deptford, whoſe Name was 
Walter, from thence call'd Wat 
Tyler, twelve Pence for one of his 
Daughters, the Father refus'd to 
pay it, alledging that ſhe was under 
the Age mention'd in the Act. The 
inſolent Collector — in a 
Way not very modeſt to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf of the Truth of this, Vat took 
up a Hammer, and knock'd out his 
Brains. The People took his Part, 
and promis'd to ſtand by him, Im- 
mediately the Populace roſe in Kent, 
and choſe Wat Tyler for their Lea- 
der: And they were ſoon follow'd by 
thoſe of EH, under the Conduct 
of Tack Straw. To the Poll-Tax 
were added other Grievances, the 
little Care taken by thoſe at the 
Helm to guard the Coaſts againſt 
the French, notwithſtanding the large 
Sums that had been rais'd for that 
Purpoſe, the Extortion of the Judges 
and Lawyers, the re of the 
Nobles, &c. Which Grievances be- 
ing inflam'd by ſeditious Spirits, and, 
as ſome ſay, by the Monks, who 
thought themſelves aggriev'd by the 
Poll-Tax, the People roſe in great 
Numbers, and Wat ſoon found him- 
ſelf at the Head of 100,000 Men. 
With theſe he march'd directly for 


London, freeing all the Priſoners as 


he went along. This formidable 
Mob proceeded to the utmoſt Ex- 
travagancies : They cut off the Heads 
of thoſe Lords, Gentlemen, Judges 
and Lawyers they could lay Hands 
on ; and bound themſelves by Oath 
never to own for King, any whoſe 
Name ſhould be John ; which was 
occaſion'd by their Hatred to John 
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at this Time was gone to the Borders 
to negotiate a Truce with the Scots. 

Being come to Black - Heath, 
Wat Tyler review'd his Army, and 
continuing his March towards Lon- 
«1, took and plunder'd Southavark. 
Shortly after, he enter'd London, the 
City Mob opening the Bridge Gates 
to him, in Spite of the Magiſtrates. 
Here this enrag'd Rabble commit- 
ted the moſt horrid Ravages, burn- 
ing and plundering the Houſes of 
the Judges, Lords and principal C1- 
tizens. Then they ſeiz'd the Tower, 
and finding there the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the High-Treaſurer, 
they without any Ceremony cut off 
their Heads. The King and Coun 
eil were exceedingly alarm'd at theſe 
furious Proceedings, and in great Per- 
plexity What Courſe to take to put 
a Stop to them. At laſt it was re- 
ſolv'd to offer the Rebels a Charter 
conkrming the People's Liberties, and 
a general Pardon; which thoſe of 
E//ex accepting, return'd to their 
Homes. Wat Jyler ſtill continued at 
the Head of thirty or forty Thou- 
{nd Men; and the King coming to 
Suit hhiſield, ſent to deſire him to come 
and confer with him. Wat retum'd 
a haughty Anſwer, that he would 
come when he thought fit. He how- 
ever ſet forward at the Head of his 
Troops, and meeting the King in 
Smithficld, they had a Conference 
together, both on Horſeback. He 
made fach extravagant Demands, 
that Richard knew not how to an- 
fwcr him: And now and then he 
would lift up his Sword, as if he 
tareatned the King. This Inſolence 
ſo enrag'd Wahkverth, Mayor of 
Louduu, who was by the King, that 
Le ttrack the Rebel on a ſudden ſuch 
2 furioas Blow on the Head with his 
Sword, as inflantly killed him. 

Ilie Rebels ſeeing their Leader 
fall, were juſt upon the Point of 
revenging his Death, when the 
40uy King, with a Courage and 
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Preſence of Mind, that could hardly 
be expected from his Years, cry'd 
out aloud to them, My Fricnd,, 
awill you hill your King? What, tho 
you hade loft your Leader ? I will be 
your Captain. Follow me. With that, 
turning his Horſe about, he put 


himſelf at their Head, and march'd 


to St. George"s-Ficlds. The Rebels, 
imagining he had declar'd for them, 
readily follow'd him. When they 
were come thither, they preſently 
ſaw a great Number of Citizens welt 
arm'd, whom the Mayor had rais'd, 
marching towards them. And think. 
ing the whole City was coming out a. 
gainſt them, they immediately threw 
down their Arms, and the whole 
Multitude was ſoon diſpers'd, with- 
out the Loſs of one Life, but that 
of Wat Tyler, their Leader. 

There were much the ſame kind 
of Inſurrections in Norfolk and Sf 
fals; but the Biſhop of Nora#ch, 
putting himſelf at the Head of {ome 
Troops, quickly ſuppreſs'd them. 
Thoſe in EH began alſo to ſtir a 
gain, but the King march'd again 
them, and defeated them. Gre! 
Numbers were lain, and others were 
taken and executed; among whom 
was Tack Straau, their Leader. He 
confeſs'd, if they had ſucceeded, 
their Intention was to kill the Ning. 
to extirpate the Nobility, and the 
Clergy, except the Mendicant Friers, 
to divide Ergland into ſeveral King. 
doms, to make Wat Tyler King of 
Kent, to aboliſh all the old Laws, 
and make new ones. This formida- 
ble Inſurrection was in the Year 
1381, and did not laſt above a 
Month from the Beginning to ths 
End. 

A Marriage having been conclud- 
ed between King Richard and ne 
of Luxemburg, Sitter of the Emperor 
Wence/luaus, the arrived in England, 
and was received with great Pomp 
and Magnificence, ſoon after the 


Troubles were appeas'd, 7 
he 
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The ſame Year the King granted 
2 Power to the Biſhops to ;mpriſon 
Hereticks; but the Houſe of Com- 
mons ſoon got it revok'd. 

In 1385, the Scots, by the Aſſiſ- 
tance of France, as well as the 
French themſelves, were preparing 
again to invade England, This a- 
larm'd the Court, and made them 
ſo exert themſelves, that in a little 
Time, Richard was at the Head of 
a very numerous Army, ſome even 
fay, 300,000 Men. ITho' wich this 
Army he might have ſubdu'd Scot- 
land, he made little or no Uſe of it. 
Inſtead of puſhing the Scots vigo- 
rouſly, who would not have been 
able to ſtand before him, he employ'd 
himſelf in ravaging the Country a- 
bout Edinburgh, whillt they ſlipt by 


him into Cumberland, and committed 


terrible Devaſtations. And tho' te 
might have intercepted them in 
their Return, he omitted to do 1t, 
and return'd ingloriouſly into Erg- 
land, It muſt be own'd indeed, 
that marching with the greateſt Part 
of this Army firſt towards the South- 
ers Parts of the Iſland, he, by the 
Intelligence which the French had 
of the great Number of his Forces, 
prevented the Invaſion from France, 
which was at the ſame Time 1n- 
tended. 

The Year bcfore, the famous Re- 
former Hic, who, notwithitand- 


ing all the Efforts of the Biſhops, 


pais'd his Days quietly at his Pa- 
riſh of Lutteraworth in Leiceſterſhire, 
died there in Peace. He was edu- 
cated in Merton-Collige at Oxf9r d, 
where he took the Degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He had ſuch powerful 
Protectors at Court, that all the Bi- 
ſhops could do againſt him was to 
condemn his Doctrines. But his 
Followers, call'd Lellardt, who were 
very numerous, were cruelly perie: 
cated in the ſuccesding Reigns. 
Richard's chief Favourites now 
were, Newil Archbihop of 7%, 
Revert de Vere Earl of Oxford, 
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whom he created Marqueſs of Duh- 
lin, (the firſt who bore the Title of 
Margueſ; in England) and Duke of 
Ireland ; Michael de la Pole, Son ro 
a Merchant in London, whom he 
made Earl of Saft and High- 
Chancellor; and Judge T7re//iay. 
Theſe, by humouring his Paſſions, 
ot an abſolute Aſcendant over him. 
That they might ingroſs him to 
themſelves, they inſpir'd him with 
a Jealouſy of his three Uncles, eſpe- 
cially the Duke of Lancaſter, per- 
ſuading him, that he aſpir'd to the 
Crown; whilit theſe could not with- 
out Indignation ſee Perſons of ob- 


{cure Birth or inferior Rank ingrots. 


all the King's Favour and Confi- 
dence, Theſe Jealouſies and Ani- 
moſities prov'd fatal to the King 
himſelf, who always lov'd thoſe belt 
that flatter'd him moſt, and were for 


juſtifying whatever was agreeable ta 


his Inclination. 

Theſe Favourites were become {a 
odious, that when the King de- 
manded a Subſidy from the Parlia- 
ment, on account of another French 
Invaſion that was threatned, inſtead 
of anſwering his Deſire, they pre- 
ſented an Addreſs for the Removal 
of his Favourites. Richard was ex- 
ceedingly enrag'd at this Proceeding, 
and ſaid, that to pleaſe the Parlia- 
mint, he would nit turn out the 
meancſt Scullion in his Kitchen. A 
few Days after, he ſeat the Chan- 


cellor, in an imperious Manner to. 


renew his Demand of the Supply. 
But the two Houſes uniting on this 


Qccalion, peremptorily refus'd it, 


unleis he would firſt remove the 
Favourites. Things were even upon 


the Point of coming to a Rupture, 


wuen the King thinking better of 
the Matter, comply'd. Aiter which, 
the Duke of Heland's Eitate was 
confiſcate4 by Order of Parliament, 
and the Chancellor was oblig'd to 
reſtore all the Grants the King had 
made hin; which donc, the L'arlia-— 
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ment appointed fourteen Commiſli- 
oners, to manage Affairs jointly with 
the King. But ſo fickle and impru- 


dent was Richard, that as ſoon as 


the Parliament broke up, he recall'd 
his old Miniſters, and careſs'd them 
more than ever, who now made uſe 
of all their Arts to be reveng'd on 
their Enemies. The Duke of G/ou- 
ceſter, the youngeſt of the King's 
Uncles, who had acted vigoroully 
againſt them, was the chief Object 
of their Reſentment; whom they en- 
deavour'd to get poiſon'd, but he 
eſcap'd for that Time. 
The remaining Part of this Reign 
was nothing but Corfuſion, and a 
Series of arbitrary Meaſures. The 
miſters form'd a Deſign to make 
the King abſolute, which Richard 
was very well pleas'd with. TwWas 
agreed, that he ſhould raiſe an Army, 
to terrify the Duke of Gl/oure/ter, 
and the other Lords his Aſſociates; as 
the Earls of Arundel 5 Warwick, Not- 
tingham, and Darby, which laſt was 
eldeſt Son to the Duke of Lancaſter. 
Then a Parliament was to be call'd, 
which was to be wholly at the 
King's Devotion, and none to be 
teturn'd but ſuch as were ſet down 
in his Liſt. For this Purpoſe he 
ſent for all the Sheriffs and Judges 
to Nottingham, and communicated to 
them his Deſign. The Sheriffs re- 
fas'd to comply; but the Judges were 
not ſo ſcrupulous as to what was re- 
ferr'd to them. Being aſk*'d, whether 
the King might not turn out the 
fourteen Commiſſioners appointed by 
Parliament, and annul what other 
Acts he pleas'd, they reply'd, That 
the King was above the Laws. And 
ſome thro' ſervile Flattery, others 
compell'd by Menaces, ſign'd this 
Opinion. The King then iſſued out 
Commiſſions for levying an Army, 
but ſo few were willing to ſerve 
him, that he was forced to deſiſt. 
And all he got by this was, that by 
diſcovering his Deſigns he increas'd 


more and more the Hatred of the 

People. | 
The Duke of Gloucefter and the 
other Lords, alarm'd at theſe Pro- 
ceedings, and knowing that the chief 
Aim of the Court was their De- 
ſtruction, refolv'd to take Arms; and, 
as they were in great Credit with 
the People, ſoon rais'd an Army of 
40,000 Men. This threw the King 
into great Perplexity, but he thought 
the beſt Way was to amuſe them by 
fair Promiſes, whilſt the Duke of 
Ireland went and rais'd an Army in 
Wales; which he ſoon did, but be- 
ing met by the Earl of Darby, in 
Oxford/hire, was defeated, and forc'd 
to fly into Holland. From thence 
he went to Louwain, where he died 
about three Years after. In his Bap- 
gage, which was taken, was found 
a Letter from the King, ordering 
him to march with all ſpeed to 
London, and promiſing to live and 
die with him. It was alſo diſcover'd, 
that he deſign'd to make up Matters 
with France at any Rate, in order 
to have the Aſſiſtance of that Crown 
to reduce his Subjects to Obedience. 
Richard's Meaſures being thus de- 
feated, he took ſhelter in the Toaver, 
and the Lords immediately march'd 
their Army to London. They de- 
manded a Conference with the King, 
which, in the Circumſtances he was 
in, he durſt not refuſe. They up- 
braided him with the Notting ham 
Plot, and all his other Meaſures to 
deſtroy them, and to make himſelt 
abſolute. He ſcem'd much affected. 
and ſhed Fears at this Remonſtrance ; 
and it was agreed, that he ſhould 
meet them the next Day at Z 7/- 
miniſter, in order to ſettle with hit 
the Government. But they were no 
ſoonet gone from the Tower, but he 
alter'd his Mind, and ſent them 
Word he would not meet them. 
Hereupon they let him know, that 
if he did not come, they would 
chuſe another King. Frightaes © 
this 
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this Declaration, he not only came, 
but conſented to the Baniſhment of 
his Favourites. As to the Judges, 
they were taken off the Bench, and 
ſent to the Tower. 

The Parliament meeting in Fe- 
bruary, 1389, ſeveral Perſons were 
impeach'd of High-Treaſon. Some 
were baniſh'd, and had their Eſtates 
confiſcated. The Chief Juſtice, Sir 
Robert Treſilian, and ſome others 
were hang'd at Tyburn. After this, 
2 general Pardon was pals'd for 
both Parties, the King renew'd his 
Coronation Oath, and all the Lords 
repeated their Oaths of Allegiance 
to him. During theſe "Tranſactions, 
the Duke of Lancaſter was in Spain, 
endeavouring to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the Crown of Caftile, which he 
claim'd in Right of his Wife, eld- 
eſt Daughter of Peter the Cruel. 
At his Return, the King inveſted 
him with the Duchy of Guienne, not 
out of any Affection for him, but 
with a View of having him at a 
Diſtance. 

Tho' Matters had been thus made 
up, the unhappy 'Temper of the 
King ſoon threw all in Confuſion 
again. Being now come of Age, 
he was reſolv'd to take the Govern- 
ment into his own Hands; when it 
ſoon appear'd, that he was not at 
all diſpos'd to rule with Modera- 
tion according to the Laws, but 
that he was Ply reſolv'd to fol- 
low the Opinions and Maxims of 
his late Favourites. His Queen be- 
ing dead, he married Iſabella, Daugh- 
ter of Charlss VI. of France, and 
made a diſhonourable 'I'ruce with that 
Crown for twenty-eight Years. The 
Dukes of Lancaſter, and York, ſee- 
ing how Matters went, quitted the 
Court, and the Duke of Glouceſter, 
who had taken the Freedom to up- 
braid the King his Nephew, on ſe- 
veral Occaſions, was treacherouſly 
ſeiz'd, hurried over to Calais, and 
there ſmother'd between two Fea- 
erbeds. The Earls of Harxwick, 
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and Arundel, were apprehended and 
ſent to the Tower. The King now 
took more timely and effectual Me- 
thods to have a Parliament at his 
Devotion. He chang'd all the She- 
riffs, and the Magiſtrates of Cities, 
and Boroughs, and ſuffer'd none to 
continne in Place, but ſuch as would 
be ſubſervient to his Will. A pack'd 
Parliament being by ſuch Means ob- 
tain'd, they ſtuck not at ſacrificing 
to the King's and his Miniſters Re- 
ſentment, the beſt Lords in the King- 
dom. Thomas Arund:l, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was baniſh'd, and his 
Eſtate confiſcated ; the Earl of Arur- 
del was beheaded, and the Earl of 
Warwick ſentenc'd to perpetual Exile 
in the ef Man. This Parliament, 
ſo agreeable to Richard's Mind, was 
adjourn'd to Su bury, tho' in 
thoſe Days the Parliament uſually 
ſat but one Seſſion. Here they e- 
ſtabliſh'd ſuch Maxims as were de- 
ſtructive to Liberty and the Conſti- 
tution. They approv'd the Opinion 
for which Treſlian and other Judges 
had been condemn'd. Accordingly 
the Judges, who attended during the 
Seſſion, decided, That when the King 
propos d any Affair in Parliament, it 
avas High-Treaſon to go upon any other 
Buſineſs before the King's was di- 
patch d. Thus this ſcandalous Par- 
lament, by humouring the King in 
every Thing, was only haſtening his 
Ruin. I ſhall mention but one In- 
ſtance more of their arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings: By an unprecedented Act, 
they appointed a certain Number of 
Commuttioners, and inveſted them 
with the Authority of the whole 
Houſe. 

In 1398, J of Gaunt Duke 
of Lancaſter died. His Son the Earl 
of Darby, whom Rrichard had cret- 
ted Duke of Hereford, was baniſh'd 
a little before. But this very Perſon 
was made an In\trument in the Hand 
of Providence to pull dowa Rechard, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently. 
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So many great Men being either 
dead or baniſh'd, and the Parlia- 
ment having given their Sanction to 
his arbitrary Power, Richard now 
thought himſelf above all Reftraint, 
and minded nothing but his Eaſe 
and Pleaſure ; whilſt his Miniſters, 
wholly intent upon their own pri- 


vate Advantage, let the Affairs of 


the Nation go to wreck. To ſhew 
what Lengths the King and his Mi- 
niſters went to raiſe Money, ſeven- 


teen Counties were condemn'd of 


Treaſon for taking Arms under the 
late Duke of Glouceſter, notwith- 
ſtanding the general Pardon, and to 
ſave their Eſtates, were forc'd to 
give blank Bonds to be fill'd up 
with what Sum the King pleas'd : 
And every one bound himſelf un- 
der great Penalties, by what was in- 
ſerted in theſe Bonds, to ſtand by 
the Statutes of the Shrew/oury Par- 
liament. 

Such tyrannical Proceedings could 
not fail of making the Nation very 
uneaſy. And in the midſt of the 
general Diſcontent, a Rebellion hap- 
pening in Jreland, the infatuated 
King went over in Perſon with his 
Troops, in order to quell it. He 
was no ſooner gone, but a Conſpi- 
racy began to be form'd in Erg- 
laud, to deprive him of his Crown. 
The Malecontents, after ſeveral 
Conſultations, reſolv'd to call in the 
Duke of Hereford, or Lancaſter, who 
was now in France; and to that 


End wrote to the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who was alſo there, to 
communicate their Deſign to him, 
promiſing to aſſiſt him, to the utmoſt 
of their Power. 'The Duke laying 
hold of this Opportunity to try his 
Fortune, got a few Ships of the 
Duke of Bretagne, and embarking 
with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and a ſmall Number of Men, ſet ſail, 
and hover'd iome Time about the 
Coaſt of England, to ſee if the People 
Would declare for him. As ſoon as 
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it was known, that he was on the 
Coaſt, they began to take Arms 
in ſeveral Places. Upon this the 
Duke landed, in Fly 1399, near 
Rawenſpur in Yorkſhire, where he 
was preſently join'd by the Earl of 
Northumberland, and Henry Percy his 
Son, with ſome Troops ; and the 
People flock'd to him ſo from all 
Parts, that in a few Days he ſaw 
himſelf at the Head of 60,000 Men. 
The Duke of York, whom the King 
had left Regent, a Man not much 
diſpos'd for Action, and the reſt of 
the Council, hereupon left London, 


and repair'd to St. Alban's; which 


they had no ſooner done, but the 
City declar'd for the Duke. Soon 
after, the Earl of Wilthire, and 
the reſt of R:chard's Miniſters think- 
ing themſelves not ſafe where they 
were, left the Duke of York, and 
retir'd to Briſtol- Caſtle; and the 
Duke finding it impoſſible to ſtem 
the Torrent, withdrew to his own 
Houſe. The Duke of Lancaſter 
firſt march'd to London, where the 
Citizens receiv'd him with the great- 
eſt Demonſtrations of Joy and Af- 
fection, as their Saviour and Deli- 
verer. He then proceeded directly 
for Briſtol, and laying Siege to the 
Caſtle, where the Miniſters were re- 
tired, became Maſter of it in four 
Days ; when he caus'd the Earl of 
Wilt/hire, and ſome others of Ri- 
chard's Counſellors, to be beheaded, 
to ſatisfy the Multitude, who were 
exceedingly enrag'd againſt them. 
And ſoon after, the Duke of York 
his Uncle came in to him. 

Whilſt theſe Things were doing, 
the contrary Winds hinder'd the 


King for ſome Weeks from having 


any News from England. At laſt, 
when he was inform'd of the Duke 
his Couſin's Deſcent, inſtead of com- 
ing over himſelf with his Forces, he 
ſent the Earl of Saliſbury before him 
to levy Troops; which he did in 
Wales and Chyhire, to the N * 
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of 40,000. But having continu'd in 
Arms for ſome Time, and the 1 
not appearing, they diſpers'd, an 
return'd home. 

Soon after the King arriv'd, and 
when he found how Matters ſtood, 
and that all the Nobility and the 
People had declar'd againſt him, he 
was in the utmoſt Conſternation, 
and knew not which Way to turn 
himſelf. At laſt he withdrew pri- 
vately from his Army, and went 
and ſhut himſelf up in Conavay- Caſtle, 
in Wales. The Duke of Lancaſter 
being march'd to Chefter, Richard, in 
the — he was in, thought it 
beſt to throw himſelf upon his Ene- 
my's Generoſity, and even offer'd to 
reſign his Crown, provided he would 
ſpare his Life, and allow him an ho- 
nourable Penſion: And then went 
and conferr'd with the Duke at Flint. 
From hence they ſet out both for 
London, where Richard was preſently 
conducted to the Tower; and the 
Duke having caus'd him to call a 


Parliament, the Day before it met, 


he repair'd to the Tower, with a 
great many Lords, and there Ri- 
chard deliver'd up the Crown and 
Scepter, and ſign'd an Inſtrument, 
confeſſing himſelf unworthy and unfit 
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to govern the Kingdom any longer. 
Which Inſtrument of Reſignation was 
the next Day approv'd of in Parlia- 
ment. They then drew up ſeveral 
Articles of Accuſation againſt him, 
upon which he was ſolemnly de- 
pos'd, much in the ſame Manner as 
Edvard II. had been. 

The Throne being thus wacar?, 
the Duke of Lancaſter, as had been 
agreed, role up, and claim'd the 
Crown; and it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolv'd, Sept. 30, 1399, that he ſhould 
be proclaim'd King of England and 
France, and Lord of Irc/and: Which 
was done accordingly the ſame Day. 

Thus ended the unhappy Reign 
of Richard, in its twenty-third Year. 
He ſeem'd to be a Prince of gene- 
rous Inclinations in his younger 
Years ; but afterwards being corrupt- 
ed by Flattery, grew exceiſively full 
of himſelf ; molt profuſely expenſive 
in Pomp, and Shew, and Diverſions; 
aſſuming, arbitrary, cruel and in- 
flexible: Which loſing him the Af- 
fections of his Subjects, in the End, 
by a ſudden and ſurprizing Revo- 
lution, loſt him his Crown. Hs had 
no Iſſue by either of his two Mar- 
riages. 
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PG ENRY Duke of Lan- 
Fe cafier and Hereford, 
ſurnam'd of Bolin- 
broke, from his being 
born there, was the 
eldeſt Son of John of 
Gaunt,Duke of Lancaſter. He aſcend- 
ed the Throne in the Manner above- 
mention'd, tho' Mortimer, Earl of 
March, had a better Claim to the 
Crown, as being deſcended from 
Philippa, Daughter of the Duke of 
Clarence, Henry's Father's elder Bro- 
ther. This Mortimer's Father had 
been declar'd preſumptive Heir to the 
Crown, who was Grandſon of Roger 
NMortinicr, executed as a Traitor in 
King Edward's Reign; whole Sen- 
tence had been revers'd, as. being 
contrary to Law, he having been 
condemn'd upon the Notoriety of 
the Facts, without being ſuffer'd to 
ſpeak in his on Defence. Henry 
could not but have a great Liking 
for the Parliament, which had given 
him the Crown; and ſo, tho' it was 
call'd in Richard's Name, and con- 


tequently ceas'd, upon his being de- 


poſed, yet he thought fit to continue 
it, tho' as a new Parliament under 


his own Authority. He was crown'd 


on the 13th of O2-her, being thirty 
three Years old: And on the ſame 
Day he publiſh'd a Proclamati- 
on, declaring he had aſcended the 
Throne, by Right of Conqueſt, by 
Virtue of Richard's Reſignation to 
him, and «as the next Heir Male of 
that King. He choſe to build his 
Claim: on theſe three weak or falſe 
Foundations, rather than own that he 
deriv'd his Right from the genera! 
Conſent of the People, which was 
the only lawful Title he had. This 
done, he created his eldeſt Son Han- 
ry, thirteen Years old, Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Aquitain,, Lancaſicr, 
and Cornwell, and Earl of Che/ter. 

The Parliament meeting the Day 
after the Coronation, firſt paſs'd an 
Act of I-denmity, in favour of thoſe 
who had taken Arms for the King, 
whilſt only Duke of Lancaſter. They 
then unanimouſly repeal'd all the 
Acts of the Shrewſbury Parliament, 
and ſo put the Rights and Liber- 
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ties of the People on the ſame Foot 
they were on before Richard's Uſur- 

ations. This done, they revers'd 
the Sentences againſt the Earls of 
Arundeh and Warwick, and proceed- 
ed againſt the Authors and Adviſers 
of the late Meaſures taken againſt 
thoſe two Earls, and the Duke of 
Glouceſter. As Richard had given 
them the Eſtates of theſe three Lords, 
the Parliament depriv'd them of 
thoſe Eſtates, and alſo of their Ti- 
tles. But Henry, willing to begin his 
Reign with Mildneſs, ſuffer'd them 
to enjoy their own Eſtates, and, as 
ſome ſay, reſtor d them to their Titles. 
As they pleaded that Richard had 
compell'd them to do what they did, 
the Parliament paſs'd an Act, declar- 
ing, That, for the future, Compulſion 
ſhould be no Excuſe to juſtify un- 
lawful Actions. After this, the King 
publiſh'd a general Pardon, except- 
ing however the Murderers of the 
Duke of Glouceſter; one of whom 
was taken and hang'd at London, 
and his Head ſent over, and fix d on 
one of the Gates of Calais. 

The Parliament, thinking they had 
not done enough in giving Henry 
the Crown, thought fit to ſecure it 
to his Iſſue, by paſſing an Act to 
ſettle the Succeſſion in the Houſe of 
Lancaſter. This might have been 
attended with no ill Conſequences, 
as Mortimer and his Brother died 
without Iflue, had not the ſecond 
Son of the Duke of York married 
Anne their Siſter; which at length 
prov'd the Source of that long and 
bloody Conteſt between the Houſes 
of York and Lancaſter. 

A very important Affair ſtill re- 
main'd, in which the King deſired 
the Advice of his Parliament; and 
that was, how to diſpoſe of Richard 
their late Sovereign. The Biſhop 
of Carle venturid to make a {mart 
»peech in his Defence, and againſt 
Henry ; for which he was depriv'd 
ot his Biſnoprick and impriſon'd, but 
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ſoon releas'd. The Reſult of the 
Parliament's Deliberation on this 
Head, was very extraordinary: They 
reſolved, That Richard ſhould be 
confin'd during Life, and main- 
tain'd in a princely Manner ; but 
if his Deliverance ſhould any Ways 
be attempted, he ſhould ſuffer Death: 
Which was in Effect condemning 
him to die, at the ſame Time that 
they pretended to grant him his 
Life. Soon after, Henry remov'd 
him from the Tower to Leeds Caſtle 
in Kent, and from thence to Ponte- 


fra Caſtle in York/fhire. 


The Convocation being fitting at 
the ſame Time with the | Frm. Any 
Henry thought it ſo neceſſary for his 
Eſtabliſhment on the Throne, to 
make the Clergy his Friends, that 
he ſent the Earls of Northumberland, 
and W:/tmorland, to aſſure them, that 
he would maintain them in all their 
Privileges and Immunities, and was 
ready to join with them in extirpa- 
ting Hereſy, and puniſhing obſtinate 
Hereticks : Than which, nothing 
could pleaſe the Clergy better. 

To - preſerve. the Eſteem of the 
reſt of his Subjects, he affected great 
Popularity, diſcovering, on all Oc- 
caſions, a Regard for their Liberties, 
and his Averſion to Richard's tyran- 
nical Government. With this View, 


he cauſed all the blank Bonds, which 


Richard had extorted, as well from 
the City of London, as from the 17 
Counties, to be brought into Chan- 
cery, and publickly burnt. 

But all this did not hinder a Con- 
ſpiracy being form'd againſt him, 
which broke out fo early as at the 
Beginning of the Year 1400. The 
chief Conſpirators were the Dukes 
of Surrey, and Exeter, Thomas Spencer 
Earl of Glouceſter, and the Earl of 
Saliſbury. Theſe had been Richard's 
Chief Favourites, to whom he had 
given the Eſtates of the Earls of 
Arundel, and Warrick, and the 
Duke of Glouceſter. Their firlt De- 
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ſign was to aſſaſſinate King Henry, 
in order to reſtore Richard. But 
this Method failing, they had Re- 
courſe to Arms. They ſoon got 
together a good Body of Forces, and 
encamp'd near Cirenceſter. They 
went and lodg'd within the Town, 
the Duke of Surrey and Earl of 
Saliſbury at one Inn, and the Duke 
of Exeter and Earl of Glouceſter 
at another, whilſt the Army lay 
without; and no Care had been 
taken to guard the Gates. The 
Mayor taking Advantage of this 
Overſight, rais'd 400 of the 'Townl- 
men in the Night, and having ſhut the 
Gates, attack'd the two Inns where 
the Lords were. They defended 
themſelves a great Part of the Night, 
tho” they had none but their 5 
meſticks with them. At laſt, the 
Inn, where the Duke of Surrey and 
the Earl of Sa/i/eury were, was broke 
open, and the two Lords were taken 
and beheaded on the Spot, by the 
Mayor's Order. The Duke of Exe- 
ter and Earl of Glouceſter eſcaped 
over the Houſes, and coming to the 
Camp, found their Army had de- 
ſerted. They were ſoon after taken, 
and both likewiſe beheaded. 

The Suppreſſion of this Conſpi- 
racy was ſoon follow'd by the Death 
of the late King. Some ſay, he was 
ſtarved to Death, but the moſt com- 
monly received Account is this, That 
Sir Pyers Exton coming to Pontefract, 


accompany*'d by eight Men, Richard 


obſerv'd that the ſame Day his Vic- 
tuals were not taſted at Dinner as 
uſual, and aſking the Reaſon, the 
Perſon whole Office it was, told him, 
that Exton had brought Orders from 
the King to the contrary. At which 
Richard took up a Knife and ſtruck 
him on the Face. Exton and his 
Accomplices ruſhing in at the Noiſe, 
the poor King perceiv'd he was go- 
ing to be aſſaſſinated; but reſolving 
to ſell his Life at as dear a Rate as 
poſſible, he ſnatch'd a Pole-Ax from 
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one of them, and defended himſelf 
with ſuch Fury, that he kill'd four 
of them. At laſt coming accidental 
ly near Exton, who was got upon a 
Chair, the Aſſaſſin ſtruck him ſo vio- 
lent a Blow on the Head with a 
Club, that he fell dead at his Feet. 
Such was the End of this unhappy 
Prince, when he was about thirty 
three Years old. His Body was 
brought from Pontefract, and interr'd 
in Langley Church in Hertfordſhire: 
But a V. remov'd it to t. 
minſter Abbey, and erected for him 
and his firſt Queen Arne, a noble 
Tomb of grey Marble, on which 
lie their Efhgies of gilt Copper. 
About the Time of the late Con- 
ſpiracy, Owen Glendour began to ap- 
pear in Wales, He got the W/þ 
to renounce their Subjection to Eng- 
land, and to own him for their So- 
vereign. From which Time he ſtil'd 
himſelf Prince of Wales, and main- 
tain'd his Authority there for ſome 
Years. He made an Incurſion into 
Herefordhire, and in a Battle took 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 
Priſoner; for which King Henry was 
not ſorry. Glenabur ftill continuing 
to ravage the Country bordering; 
upon Wales, the King march'd a- 
gainſt him in 1401, but return'd 
without Succeſs; the Enemy having 
retir'd to the Mountains, it was im- 
poſſible to attack him. He had no 
better Succeſs in his ſecond Expedi- 
tion, the next Year, which he made 
with a more numerous Army. Cen- 
dour again retiring to the Moun- 
tains of Snowden, the King could 
not come at him. And as he was 
preparing to ravage the Country, 
the Weather on a ſudden grew 19 
very ſtormy, that he was forc'd to 
deſiſt. The Englih fancy'd Cen- 
aour had made a Contract with the 
Devil to raiſe theſe Storms, in order 
to prevent the Ruin of his Country. 
The Parliament, which met in 
1401, confirm'd and enlarg' d de 


Statute 


g: atute of Prowiſors, commonly call'd 
the Statute of Præmunire, againſt 
thoſe who ſolicited Bulls, call'd Pro- 


wiffones, from Rome, for Benefices, 


either actually vacant, or that ſhould 
become fo ; as alſo againſt thoſe who 
carried into the Eccliſiaſtical Courts, 
Cauſes that belong'd to the Civil. 
The Penalty was Forfeiture of Lands 
and Goods,with Impriſonment during 
the King's Pleaſure. Several other 
Offences of the like Nature were in 
after Times made liable to the ſame 
Penalty; which gave a great Blow to 
the Pope's Power in England. 

Tho“ Henry did not think fit to 
refuſe his Aſſent to this Statute, yet, 
to keep fair with the Clergy, he 
conniv'd at the frequent Breach of 
it; and by the Influence of the 
Court, and the Intrigues of the Cler- 
gy, an Act was obtain'd in this very 
Sefton, for the burning of” Heretichs, 
occation'd by the great Increaſe of 
the Wickliffites, or Lollards. One 
Il illiam Sawwtre, a Lollard, Pariſh- 
Prieſt of St. O/ith in London, was 
immediately after condemn'd by the 
Ecclefiaſtical Court, and being de- 
liver'd over to the ſecular Power, 
was burnt alive by Virtue of the 
king's Writ (call'd the Writ de He- 
retico comburendo) directed to the 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London. Thus 
Henry ſought to pleaſe the Clergy, at 
the Expence of the Lives of honeſt and 
conſcientious Men, call'd Hereticks, 
only becauſe they differ'd from the 
then commonly receiv'd Opinions, 
which were the Effect of groſs Ig- 
norance, popiſh Prieſtcraft and Su- 
peritition. - 

In 1402, the King was alarm'd 
with a Rumour indultriouſly ſpread, 
that Richard was alive, and had 
raid d a great Army in Scotland, in 
order to come and dethrone the U- 
ſurper; and Papers were ſtuck up at 
all the publick Places, containing 
the ſevereſt Invectives againſt Hexry. 
For this, Sir Roger Clarendin, na- 
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tural Son of the renowned Black 
Prince, eight Monks, and ſeveral o- 
ther Perſons ſuffer'd Death. About 
the ſame Time, the King married 
Joan of Navarre, Widow. of the 
Duke of Bretagne; but he had no 
Iſſue by her. 

This Year the Scots invaded Eng- 
land twice, and were both 1 imes 
defeated by the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and Henry Hotſpur his Son. In 
the firlt Battle at Nr/bet, Hepborne, 
the Scotch General was flain ; and 
in the ſecond at Halidoaun-Hill, the 
Earl of Doauglas the other General, 
and a great many Perſons of Diſtine- 
tion, were taken Priſoners. 

Theſe Succeſſes, advantageous ag 
they were, laid the Foundation of a 
Quarrel between the King and the 
Earl of Northumberland. he King 
would have it, that the Priſoners of 
Diſtinction belonged to him, and or- 
der'd the Earl to deliver them into 
his Hands. The Earl on the othes 
hand thought, that after ſuch ſignal 
Services he had a Right to the Be- 
nefit of their Ranſom. This Affair 
occaſion'd firſt a great Coldneſs be- 
tween the King and the Earl; which 
growing at laſt to a thorough Ani- 
moſity, the Earl enter'd into a Con- 
ſpiracy with his Brother the Earl of 
Worceſter, his Son Hotſpur, and other 
Lords, to dethrone Henry ; which 
broke out in 1403. For this Pur- 
poſe they ſettled a Correſpondence 
with ſeveral Scotch Lords, and ſent 
Agents to Owen Glendour, and Ed. 
mund Mortimer, who was ſtill a Pri- 
ſoner in Vales, to perſuade them to 
come into the Plot. It was agreed 
to place Mortimer on the Throne, 
that the Earl of Northumberland 
ſhould: hold all North of the Freut, 
and do Homage to the Crown for 
it, and that G/endiur ſhould have 
all Veſt of the Severn. Matter; 


being thus ſettled, the. Earl of Hon 
ceſter, and Henry Hotſpur, march'd 
With an Army and join'd Cn ue, 
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who was advanc'd as far as Shrop- 


ſhire. . Henry having an Army 
in Readineſs, march'd againſt them, 
and found them encamp'd at Shrew/- 
bury. Both Armies ſoon engag' d. 
The King was like to have been 
worſted at firſt, and had his Horſe 
kill'd under him; but in the End 
gained a compleat Victory. Young 
Percy [ Hotſpur) was ſlain in the Bat- 
tle; and the Earl of Vorceſter was 
taken Priſoner, and beheaded. The 
Earl of Northumberland, who had 
been detain'd by Sickneſs in the 
North, being recover'd, was march- 
ing to reinforce the Malecontents : 
But hearing of their Defeat, came 
and threw himſelf on the King's 
Mercy, who, remembering that he 
had been the chief Inſtrument in 
procuring him the Crown, thought 
fit to pardon him. 

In 1405, Prince Henry, the King's 
eldeſt Son, led an Army againſt the 
lh, and defeated them in two 
Battles; in the latter of which, Gen- 
aur's Son was taken Priſoner. Ne- 
'vertheleſs, the Wel depending on 
Aſſiſtance from France, continu'd in 
their Revolt, in Hopes of better Suc- 
ceſs. 

Another Thing which encourag'd 
Glendour to hold out, was, in all 
kikelihood, his Knowledge of a Plot, 
which had been for ſome Time 
hatching in England, and broke out 
this Year. 'The firſt Author of it 
was Richard Scroop, Archbiſhop of 
York, whom Richard had rais'd to 
that Dignity. He drew ſeveral 
Lords into a Confederacy to de- 


throne Henry ; among whom were 


Thomas Mowbray Earl Marſhal, the 
Lords Bardalf, Haſtings, and Fa/con- 
bridge, and even the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, whom the King had 
lately pardon'd. They levy'd a 
great Number of Troops, and drew 
them together at Tori, where they 
| way =p a ſevere Manifeſto againſt 
the King. Henry was not leſs happy 
in having this Conſpiracy cruſhed, 
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than in the former. Ralph Nei! 
Earl of Wiftmorland, being then in 
the North, in order to prevent any 
Incurſions from the Scots, tho' he 
did not care to engage the Rebels, 
whoſe Forces were much ſuperio; 
to his; yet manag'd with ſuch Ar- 
tifice and Cunning, that, pretending 
he was deſirous to join the Con- 
ſpirators, he ſo impoſed upon the 
Credulity of the Archbiſhop and 
Mowbray, that they agreed to have 
a Conference with him, which was 
held in an open Plain, the Guards 
on both Sides having advanced at 
equal Diſtance. Here, after great 
Familiarity and Pretenſions of Friend- 
ſhip, to ſhew in his 'Turn how much 
he confided in them, he order'd his 
Guards to withdraw: And the two 
Lords willing to ſhew the ſame 
Frankneſs, order'd theirs to with- 
draw likewiſe. 'They were ſcarce 
out of Sight, when the others re- 
turn'd upon full Gallop, and having 
ſeiz d the two Conſpirators, carry'd 
them to Meſimorland's Army. This 
was ſuch a Conſternation to the 
whole Confederacy, that every one 
began to ſhiſt for himſelf. The 
King being come to Pontefra ſome 
Time after, the Archbiſhop and 
Mowbray were brought before him, 
and ſentenc'd to be beheaded, which 
was executed accordingly. Ihen 
marching to beſiege Berwick, whi- 
ther the Earl of Northumberland and 
the Lord Bardslf had retir'd, he 
took the Lords Haſtings and Falcon- 
bridge on the Road, who were Iike- 

wile beheaded. | 
Upon the King's Approach, Nor- 
thumberland and Bardolf took Re- 
fuge in Scotland, from whence the 
next Year they retir'd into ales; 
where the French had made a De- 
ſcent, in favour of Glendour, and in 
Conjunction with him, had taken 
Carmartben, and Worceſter. They 
had Time to reimbark, before Henry 
could come up with them; who not- 
withſtanding 
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withſtanding had the bad Fortune to 
return, without doing any Thing 
againſt the E All the Time 
the Earl of Northumberland was in 
Males, he was contriving with Cen- 
dour, how to dethrone King Henry; 
to this End, having privately ſecur'd 
the Aſſiſtance of the North, where 
he had ſtill great Intereſt, he and 
Bardolf return'd to Scotland, and 
enter d England with ſome Scotch 
Troops, by the Northern Counties, 
where they ſoon had a conſidera- 
ble Army, and advanc'd into Yor4- 
ſhire. Here Sir Thomas Rokejby, She- 
riff of ork, having rais'd ſome For- 
ces to. retard their Progreſs till the 
King ſhould come up, the Rebels 
thought fit to attack him ; but it was 
to their Ruin: For they were total- 
ly routed by the Sheriff's Forces, 
the Earl of Northumberland ſlain, and 
Lord Bardo/f taken Priſoner, who 
died foon after of his Wounds. This 
was in 1408. 

Tho' the French took every Op- 
portunity to do Hexry ill Offices, 
yet they always pretended they ne- 
ver broke the Truce. They in- 
vaded Guienne, made ſeveral At- 
tempts upon Calais, tho' in vain, 
ſapported G7endour in Wales, and en- 
courag'd the Matccontents in Eng - 
land, For all t. is, Henry being whol- 
ly intent upon ſecuring himſelf at 
home, did not care to involve him- 
ſelf in Wars abroad. And ſo he 
never came to a Rupture with France, 


but the Trace was confirin'd almoſt 


every Year, tho' as often broke by 
the French. At length, the inteſtine 
Diviſions in France, between the 
Hoaſes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
prov'd of ſingular Advantage to 
him. From that Tune, the Feb 
deing wholly taken up with their 
dn Aﬀiirs, had no Leiſure to 
concern themſelves with other Peo- 
ple's. By this Means, and by 
the Death of the Earl of Northum- 
be, aud. Glendouwrs Aﬀairs went 


$4. 
_ to Decay. The 17h de- 
pairing of his being ever able to do 
what he had promis'd them, began 
to deſert him; upon which he pri- 
vately withdrew from them, and 
{ſpent the reſt of his Days in ſome 
unknown Place. The Duke of Or- 
leans ſued to Henry for Aſſiſtance 
againſt the Duke of Burgundy, and 
he actually ſent an Army into France, 
for that Purpoſe ; but when they 
arriv'd, they found that a Peace had 
been concluded between the two 
Parties: And the Erg/ih Army not 
being duly paid by thoſe who had 
ſent tor them, made dreadful Ha- 
vock in their Return. 

Let us now go a little back, and 
ſee how Things were manag'd with 
regard to the Civil Government. In 
1406, an Act was paſs'd to ſecure 
the Freedom of Elections of Mem- 
bers to ſerve in Parliament. From 
hence it ſhould ſeem, that the King 
had done ſomething inconſiſtent with 
ſuch Freedom. owever, he gave 
his Aﬀent to this Act, for the Sake of 
a Subſidy he intended to demand. 
When the Demand was made, the 
Parliament told him, there was no 
apparent Neceſſity for it. But in or- 
der to obtain it, he kept them ſo 
long ſitting, that they were oblig'd 
to conſent to it for their own Con- 
venience. He did the ſame in 1410, 
when he rejected the Petition of the 
Commons, for repealing or altering 
the late barbarous Act againſt the 
Lzllards ; and to ſhew how averſe he 
was to relax any Thing in this Point, 
caus'd one Thomas Badby to be burnt, 
who was the ſecond that ſuffer'd 
Death on account of Wick/if"s Opi- 
nions. 

Notwithſtanding Henry's Severity 
in the former Part of his Reign, 
when he had no more to fear from 
France, Scotland, Wales, or the Male- 
contents in England, he apply d him- 
ſelf to govern in ſuch a mild and 
popular Manner, that he gain'd the 
good 
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good Opinion of his Subjects, and 
temov'd, in great Meaſure, the ill 
Impreſſions that his former Behavi- 
our had made upon them. 

In the mean Time, the Prince of 
Fales ſuffer'd himſelf to be ſo de- 
bauched by evil Companions, that he 
gave himſelf up to riotous and diſ- 
orderly Practices; and his, and his 
Aſſociates extravagant Pranks were 
the common Subject of Diſcourſe. 
One of his Companions being ar- 
raign'd for Felony, he reſolv'd to 
be preſent at the Trial, and while 
Sentence was paſſing, in a great Paſ- 
ſion ſtruck the judge on the Face; 
who immediately order'd him to be 
arreſted and committed to the King's- 
Bench. The Prince, hereupon relent- 
ing, in a ſubmiſſive Mannner ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be led quietly to Priſon. - 

King Henry did not long enjoy his 
State of Tranquillity. He was ſeiz'd 
with a Diſtemper, which put an End 
to his Life on March 20, 1413, in 
the forty- ſixth Year of his Age, and 
fourteenth of his Reign. His Corpſe 
was removed to Canterbury, and there 
interr d. An extreme Jealouſy for 
the Crown was his diſtinguithing 
Character, and the Deſire of pre- 
ſerving it, the ſole Motive of his 
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Actions, which had very little worthy 
or eminent in them : One Thing, at 
leaſt, ought to be look'd upon as an 
indelible Stain to his Memory, vis. 
his being the firſt Burner of Here- 
ticks; tho' that, perhaps, is the Rea- 
ſon, why ſome have been ſo laviſh in 
his Praiſes. 

He had by Mary de Bohun, his 
firſt Wife, Daughter of Humphrey, 
Earl of Hereford, four Sons, vis. 
Henry, who ſucceeded him; mae, 
Duke of Clarence; Johr, Duke of 
Bedford; and Humphrey, Duke of 
Glouceſter ; and two Daughters, 
Blanch, married to the Elector Pa- 
latine; and Philippa, to the King of 
Denmark and Norway. 

Robert Knolles, who had bravely 
ſignaliz'd himſelf in King Edward's 
Wars in France, William of Wickham 
Biſhop of Vincheſter, and Sir Richard 
W hitiizgton Mayor of London, were 
eminentin this Reign for their Works 
of Charity and munificent Foundati- 
ons. Ihe Poets Gerffery Chancer 
and John Gower, reckon'd the firſt 
Reſormers of the Engl; Tongue, al- 
ſo flouriſh'd about this Lime. There 
was a dreadful Plague in London, in 
Henry's Reign, which ſwept away 
above 30,000 Perſons. 
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ceeded by his eldeſt 
Son, Prince Henty, 
born at Monmouth, in 
1388, and thence call - 
ed Henry of Monmouth. 
His diſſolute Behaviour, in his Fa- 
ther's Life-Time, made the People 
ſomewhat fearful how he might 
rove, when he came to «ſcend the 

hrone. Among other Pranks, he 
and his Companions, it is ſaid, would 
lay in Wait for and rob his Father's 
and his own Receivers on the High- 
Way. However, a certain Noble- 
neſs of Mind, and Greatneſs of Soul, 
often diſcover'd it ſelf amidſt all his 
Extravagancies, which were thought 
to be chiefly owing to Want of Em- 
ployment, in one of his lively and 
active Spirit: For his Father being 
jealous of his forward and enterpriz- 
ing Genius, had excluded him from 
all Poſts, both Civil and Military, 
alter he had given ſuch ſignal Proofs 
of his Courage and Conduct, in his 
Expedition againſt the Nec. Be 
as it will, the Nation was ſoon 


eas'd of its Fears; and Henry, of a 
looſe and vicious Prince, became a 
wiſe, virtuous, juſt and great King. 
Having been proclaim'd by the 
Name of Henry V. immediately after 
his Father's Death, «iz. March 20, 
1413, he was crown'd on the gth of 
April following. After which, the 
firſt Thing he did, was to {end for 
his old Companions ; when, to the 
Surprize of all, he exhorted them 
in a very pathetick Manner to ior- 
ſake their evil Courſes ; and making 
them handſome Preſents, charg'd 
them at the ſame Time, on Pain 
of his Diſpleaſure, never to come to 
Court. He then choſe a Council of 
the graveſt and ableſt of his Sub- 
jects, turn'd out ſuch Judges as had 
abus'd their Authority, continu- 
ed the deſerving, particularly, the 
Chief Juſtice Efteigne, who had 
committed him for his Inſult in 
Court, when Prince of Wales, and 


fill'd up the Places of thoſe he had 


remov'd, with Perſons of the like 
Honour and Integrity. He did al- 
ſo the ſame with reſpect to inferior 

N Magiltrates. 
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Magiſtrates, By which wiſe Begin- 
nings, he entirely ſecur'd the Aﬀec- 
tion and Eſteem of his Subjects, 
and continu'd to do it thro* the 
whole Courſe of his Reign. | 

'The only Blot upon his Cha- 
tacter was his perſecuting the Wick- 
diffites or Lollards. But that was ow- 


ing more to the Superſtition of the 


Times, and the bloody Zeal of the 
Eiſhops and Clergy, than to his own 
natural Temper; and he often ex- 
preſs'd his Diſlike of ſuch Proceed- 
ings. However, by the Contrivance 
of the Biſhops, Sir John Oldcaſile, 
Baron of Cobbam, a Man of great 
Merit, whom they look'd upon to 
be the chief Protector of the Lo/- 
lards, was apprehended and com- 
mitted to the Tour; and being 
conven'd before the Archbiſhop o 
Canterbury, and ſome of his Bre- 
thren, was pronounced a Heretic, 
and deliver'd over to the ſecular 
Power. His Execution would ſoon 
have follow'd, if he had not eſcap'd 
out of the Tower, and fled into Talis; 
where he lay conceal'd four Years. 
At length, whilſt the King was in 
France, he was retaken and brought 
to London, and there hung up by 
the Middle with a Chain, and burnt 
alive. He ſhew'd a wonderful Firm 
neſs and Reſolution to the laſt, and 
was the firſt of the Nobility who 
ſuffer'd on account of Religion. 
Whilt Lord Cobham lay hid in 
Wales, tome Lollards met together 
to worſhip God in Sz. Gi/es's- Field, 
which was then overgrown With 
Buſhes. They choſe this for a Place 
of Secrecy, as their Meetings had 
been forbid by Proclamation. The 
Biſhops having Information of their 
being together, by Means of ſome 
falſe Brethren, as it ſhould ſeem; 
they perſuaded the King, that there 
were 20,000 of them in Arms, with 
O/dcajtle at their Head, who were 
conſpiring againſt his Perion. The 
King believing the Story, and hav- 


ing a good deal of Fire in his Tem. 
per, march'd with ſome Troops to 
the Place about Midnight, where 
finding about 80 or 100, he fell 
upon them, kill'd about 20, and 
took 60 ; ſome of whom were after. 
wards hanged and burnt, and among 
them, Sir Roger Acton. 

Henry had no ſooner mounted the 
Throne, but he began to thinl of 
recovering what the FEnglih had 
loſt in France. A favourable Junc- 
ture offer'd, by the Revival of the 
Animoſities and Civil Wars between 
the Orleans and Burgundy Factions; 
of which King Henry did not fail to 
make his Advantage. Charles VI. 
had been King of France for many 
Years. But this Prince being fre- 
quently afflicted with Fits of Lu- 
nacy, was incapable of governing; 
and the Struggle about the Guardi- 
anſhip of the King and Kingdom, 
was the Riſe of theſe violent Com- 
motions; the Dauphin, in the mean 
Time, being only a Tool play'd oft 
by both Parties as their Occaſions 
requir'd. The Orleans Faction at 
length 2 the Duke of Hur. 
gundy ſought to make an Alliance 
with King Henry. This gave him 
an Opportunity to interfere in the 
Affairs of France; and taking the 
Advantage of theſe inteſtine Diviſi. 
ons, he by his Ambaſſadors renew'd 
his Claim to that Kingdom, as Heir 
to King Edward III. But left this 
{ould be thought too much, the 
Ambaiſadors, ſaving the Right of 
their Sovereign, contented them- 
ſelves with demanding Norman, 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Oc. aud ll 
that had been yielded to Edward 11). 
by the Treaty of Bretigny. I his 
occaſion'd ſeveral Embaſſics betweei 
England and France, and the 1 ruce 
between the two Crowns Was 7e- 
newed from Jime to Time. When 
Henry made his firſt Demand, tis 
laid, the Dauphin in Deriſion {ent 
him a Tan of Tennis Balls; and 
| Hin 


HEN 


Henry ſent him Word back, that he 
would ſhortly return che Preſent in 
ſuch Balls as would break the ſtrong- 
et Gates of Paris. At length, the 
French Ambaſſadors propos'd a Mar- 
riage between King Ile and Ca- 
tharint, Daughter of Charles VI. 
which Henry conſented to, provided 
it was to be only the Conlequeace 
of the Peace, and not the Founda- 
tion of it, in Prejudice of the Re- 
ſtitution he demanded. However, 
the Engliſßs Ambaſſadors were in- 
ſtructed to abate in their Demands 
from Time to Time, and at length 
reduc'd them to the Treaty of 
Bretigny, and a Million of Crowns 
for the Princeſs's Portion; which 
Sum they would lower, on Condi- 
tion, that, if two Sons ſhould be born 
of this Marriage, the youngeſt ſhould 
have Montrewvi! and Ponthieu, in full 
Sovereignty. To this the French 
thought fit to return no Anſwer, 
and Henry prepar'd for War ; the 
Duke of Burgundy in the mean 
Time carrying on ſeveral private 
Negotiations with him, not ticking 
to betray his Country in order to 
accompliſh his Deſigus. 

Whilſt Affairs were in this Situa- 
tion, the King call'd a Parliament 
at Leiceſter, in which a ſevere Act 
was paſs'd againſt the Lollardi, w:z. 
That all the Magiſtrates of the 
Kingdom ſhould take an Oath to do 
their utmoſt to ſuppreſs Heroticks, 
and aſſiſt the Biſhops therein. It 
was alſo enacted, that wholoever 
read the Scriptures in Eng liſo, ſhould, 
as Hereticks and Traitors, if they 
continued obſtinate, be firlt hang'd 
and then burnt. Immediately a ſe- 
vere Perſecution commenc'd againſt 
the poor Lo/lards, Many were exe- 
cuted; ſome fled the Kingdom; and 
others, thro* Terror at theſe ſhock- 
Ig Cruelties, abjur'd their Religion. 
And yet the Commons paſs'd this 
Act, only chat the Suſpicion of He- 
rely in their Body might not defeat a 
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Project they had in Vic againſt the 
Eccleſlaſticks; as it had done twice in 
the late Reign, "This was an Addreſs 
to the King to ſeize upon the ex- 
orbitant Eſtates of the Clergy. This 
exceedingly alarm'd the whole Bo- 
dy; and, after ſeveral Conſultations, 
they agreed to give up a Part, in 
order to iave the reſt; and io de- 
liver'd into the King's Hands 110 
Alien Priories, Another Method to 
avert the Blow was, tor the Arcn- 
biſhop of Canterbury to make a la- 
bour'd Spcech to the King in Par- 
liament, in order to divert him from 
Affairs at home, by engaging him 
in Wars abroad. Accordingly he 
uted ſuch Arguments to perſuade the 
King to attempt the Conqueſt of 
France, as entirely ſuited with the 
Ambition and martial Temper of 
the youny Monarch. And the Com- 
mons, at laft, approving of the 
Deſign, granted him a Subſidy of 
390,000 Marks. And now People's 
Minds being wholly taken up with 
this Aﬀair, the Proje& againſt tae 
Clergy dropt of Courſe. In this 
Parliament, Henry Percy, Grandſon 
to the late Earl of Northumberland, 
was reſtor'd to the Honour and E- 
ſtutzs of his Father and Grand- 
father. 

The Negotiations were renew'd, 
and till cairy'd on, between France 
and Engiond; but Matters were 
come to that Paſs, that it was eaſy 
to ſee, boch Sides fought only to 
gain lime. All Hopes of Accom- 
modation being at an End, when 
Hleary was juſt going to embark, a 
Plot was diſcover'd againſt his Per- 
ſon; for which the Earl of Cambridge, 
the Lord ] reaſurer Scroop, and Tho- 
mas Grey, a Privy Counſellor, were 
executed. Tis thought they were 
brib'd by French Gold, to engage 
in this Conſpiracy. 

This Affair being over, Henry em- 
bark'd with his Troops in Arguft 
1415, and landed on the 21ſt at 
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Hare de Grace in Normandy. He 
march'd directly and laid Siege to 
Har fleur, which he took after a vi- 
gorous Reſiſtance; and, expelling the 
Inhabitants, peopled it with Exg/iþ. 
This was a good Beginning, tho' it 
coſt him dear, by the Lois of Abun- 
dance of his Men, who were either 
kill'd in the Siege, or died of the 
Flux, which rag'd alſo very vio- 
lently amongſt thoſe who ſurviv'd. 
Notwithſtanding which, he reſolv'd 
to march to Calars ; and fo paſſing 
thro' Cy ux and Eu, he after a moſt fa- 
tiguing and difficult March crois'd the 
Somme, on the 19th of Oober ; where 
the French Army under the Conſtable 
a Albret, four Times, ſome fay ſix 
Times, as numerous as the Eng/i/h, 
were waiting to give him Battle, in 
full Confidence of Victory. Dawid 
Gam, a Welh Captain, being ſent 
to view their Situation, on his Re- 
turn ſaid, There were enough to 
kill, enough to take Priſoners, and 
enough to run away ; with which 
brave Saying, the King was not a 
little pleas'd. The French making 
no Haſte to advance, Henry, after 
encouraging his Men, and exhort- 
ing them to put their Truſt in God 
the Giver of Victory, thought fit to 
attack them firit, being determin'd 
either to conquer or die. The Bat- 
tle began at Ten in the Morning, 
and laſted till almoſt Five in the 
Afternoon, Oc. 25, 1415, when by 
the ſurprizing Courage and Conduct 
of the King, and the Bravery of 
his Troops, the whole numerous 
French Army, ſaid to conſiſt of more 
than 100,000 Men, was entirely de- 
feated. The Conſtable 4 Albert, 
the Duke of Alengon, ſeveral other 
Princes and great Men, and Offi- 
cers of Note, with 10,000 private 
Soldiers, were ſlain. Among the 
Priſoners, who were very nume 
rous, were the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, and many other Perſons of 


Diſtincion. The Ergo loſt only 


the Duke of York, and the Earl of 
Suffolk, a few Knights, and 400 pri- 
vate Men; tho' ſome make their 
Loſs much leſs. The King firſt re- 
turned ſolemn Thanks to God for 
tlas great Victory; after which, he 
ak'd the Name of the Caſtle which 
ſtood near the Field of Battle; and 
being told it was call'd Agincourt, 
Then, ſays he, in all Time to come, 
the Action of this Day ſhall be 
call'd the Battle of Agincourt. The 
next Morning, Henry continued his 
March to Calais, and about the Mid- 
dle of Nowember return'd in Iri— 
umph to Eugland. 

As to the State of France after 
this famous Battle, the Civil War be- 
tween the contending Parties broke 
out with more Fury than ever; which 
was of the greateſt Advantage to 
Henry, and contributed more to bring 
about his Deſigns, than his continu- 
ing the War would have done. His 
Alliance was courted ſometimes by 
one Party, and ſometimes by the o- 
ther, and he carried on his Negoti- 
ations in ſuch a Manner, during the 
whole Year 1416, and Part of the 
next, as to give them Time to de- 
ſtroy one another. The Earl of 
Armagnac, new Conſtable, was in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Government, 
and of the King's Perſon, and was 
a mortal Enemy to the Burgundians. 
From him the Orleans Faction were 
now call'd Armagnacs. Henry was 
delirous of an Alliance with ths 
Duke of Burgundy, Which that Prince 
would not have enter'd into, if he 
could have compaſs'd his End, of 
being again at the Head of the Go- 
vernment, without it. But not being 
able to do this, a Treaty, after ſe- 
veral private Negotiations, was at 
length agreed to, which turn'd much 
to Harry's Advantage. The Con. 
ſtable, in the mean Time, amus'd 
him with a Negotiation, till on 
ſudden he beſieged 14:r//cur, both 
by Sea and Land; but the Dow 
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of Bedford, the King's Brother, be- 
ing ſent with a Fleet againſt him, 
deſtroy'd the French Fleet, and for- 
ced him to raiſe the Siege. 'The 
Ear! of Armagnac, being of a vio- 
lent Temper, and exceeding jealous 
of his Authority, had not only cauſ- 
ed the Duke of Burgundy, by his 
cruel and revengeful Proceedings a- 


gainſt his Adherents, to throw him-_ 


ſelf into the Arms of King Henry; 
but fearing that //abe//a of Bawaria, 
Wife of Charles VI. who ſhew'd a 
great Uneaſineſs at being forced to 
be govern'd by a Subject, might find 
Means to remove him, he got the 
King and Dauphin to conſent to her 
being carried as a Priſoner to Tours; 
for which, ſhe ever after had a 
mortal Hatred againſt the Dauphin 
her Son; which produced very im- 
portant Effects, to the Advantage of 
the King of England. 

Affairs being in this Situation, 
whilſt the Duke of Burgundy ap- 
proach'd Paris at the Head of 
an Army, King Henry landed in 
Normanay, about the End of July 
1417; where he ſoon made a great 
Progreſs, took Caen, and ſeveral o- 
ther Places. The Campaign laſted 
all the Winter with great Succeſs. 
The Town of Falaiſe was taken in 
December, and the Caftle ſurrender'd 
in February, 1418. He became 
Maſter of Ewreux in May, took 
Cherbourg, after a Siege of three 
Months ; and Roan, which held out 
almoſt as long again, in the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1419; the Beſieged 
having been reduc'd by Famine to 
the laſt Extremity. And now, all 
Normandy, except a few Caſtles, was 
again fallen under the Dominion of 
the Exgliſb, 215 Years after it had 
been taken from them in the Reign 
of King John. 

In , £ mean Time, the Duke of 
Burgundy had found Means to reſcue 
Queen Jſabella from her Conſine- 
ment at Tours, and conducted her to 


Troye in Champagne, where ſhe pre- 
ſently aſſum'd the Title of Regent, 
and join'd with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, whoſe Enemy ſhe had former- 
ly been, againſt the Dauphin and 
Conſtable. The Burgundians pre- 
vail'd in Paris, and made a cruel 
Slaughter of the Ar-m:agnac Faction, 
threw the Ear! of {-magnac, the 
Conſtable, into Priſon, and toon after 
haul'd him out and murder'd him, 
and ignominiouſly dragz'd him along 
the Streets. After which, the Queen 
and Duke of Burgundy enter'd Paris 
in Triumph, and aſſum'd the whole 
Adminiſtration of the Government 
in the Name of the King. The Dau- 
phin eſcap'd, and took upon himſelf 
the Title of Regent, to create new 
Troubles. 

And now in all likelihood the 
Duke of Burgundy would ſoon have 
broke with Henry, had he not been 
afraid, leſt the Dauphin, who had a 
ſtrong Party in France, might at 
length diſpoiſeſs him of his Authort- 
ty. To keep up his Jealouſy, Henry 
very politickly affected to liſten to 
ſome Propoſals of the Dauphin, and 
carried on a Negotiation with him, 
tho? he knew, that only the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was Maſter of the 
King, could make an authentick 
Peace. The Duke alſo treated with 
Henry with a View to frighten the 
Dauphin ; with whom, at the ſame 
Time, he made ſeveral Attempts for 
a Reconciliation, without Succeſs ; 
but at laſt it was brought about, and 
there was Danger of their uniting 
againſt Henry; who ſeeing how Mat- 
ters ſtood, on a ſudden, ſurpriſed 
and took Pontoiſe, which open'd him 
a Way to the very Gates of Paris. 
Nevertheleſs his Aﬀairs had been in 
a bad Situation, by having all France 
united agaiaſt him, if the Douphin, 
bearing ſtill an inveterate Hatred in 
his Heart, had not caus'd the Duke 
of Burgundy to be aſſaſſinated at a 
Conference that was held between 
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them. This immediately gave a 
Turn to the Affairs of France, and 


brought them to ſuch a Criſis as 


Henry deſir' d. For now the young 
Duke of Burgundy, who had the 
King in his Hands, join'd with the 
Queen in making up Matters with 
Henry, upon his own Terms, in or- 
der to be reveng'd on the Dauphin. 
And ſo, after ſome Time ſpent in 
Negotiation, a Treaty was concluded 
at 7 roye, on the 21ſt of May, 1420, 
whereby it was agreed, That Henry 
ſhould marry the Princeſs Cathar7re, 
that he ſhould be Regent of the 
Kingdom during King Chares's 
Life, and that after his Death, the 
Crown of France ſhould deſcend to 
the King of England and his Heirs 
for ever. This Treaty was ſworn 
to by the Queen and Duke of Bu-- 
gundy in the Name of King Charles, 


and confirm' d by the States Of Fance. 


Henry hereupon eſpous'd the Prin- 
ceſs Catharine, and the Marriage 
was ſolemnized on the zoth of May. 
And now the Exgliſb and Burgundi- 
ans joining their Forces againſt the 
Dauphin, took Sens, in Fune ; Mam- 
tertau ſoon after, and A, in No- 
wember, Which held out : long and 
obſtinate Siege; after which, the two 
Kings made their Entry together in- 
to Paris, and the two Queens the 
next Day. 

In February, 1421, Henry arriv'd 
in England with his Queen, who was 
crown'd a few Days aiter. He left 
the Duke of Carence, his Brother, 
to command his Army in France, 
who was ſlain by a Body of Scots in 
the Dauphin's Service, in the Battle 
of Beuge. The Parliament, which 
met in May, granted the King a 
Subſidy for carrying on the War a- 
gainit the Dauphin; but at the ſame 
Time, in a Petition they pre ſented, 
told him, that the Congurft of France 


prov'd the Ruin of England. 


In June, the King return'd to 
France, and drawing his Forces to- 


gether, march'd to the Relief of 
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Chartres, and forc'd the Dauphin to 
raiſe the Siege. Then he took Drcax, 
and in October laid Siege to Meaux, 
which was not wholly ſubjected till 
the Beginning of May following. A- 


bout which Lime, * Catharine 


arriv'd from England, and the two 
Courts kept the Whit/an- Holidays to- 
gether at Paris, in a grand and mag- 
niicent Manner; tho Herry's Court 
was much more numerous and ſplen- 
did than CHarliss's. 

In the Midſt of all this Glory, 
whilſt Henry was pleaſing himſelf 
with the Proſpect of entirely ſub- 
duing the Dauphin and his Party, 
and was actually marching againſt 
him, he fell ſick by the Way, and 
was forc'd to return back to Vincen- 
nes; Where he died on the laſt Day 
of Auguſt, I422, in the 34th Year 
of his Age, after a ſhort but trium- 


phant Reign of nine Years, {our 


Months and eleven Days. His Zody 
was brought over to England, and 
buried in I eſtminſter-Abbey. He was, 
upon the whole, a Prince of an ex- 
cellent Character, and had all the 
Qualifications requiſite to a great 
Man. He was a good Soldier and 
an able Politician, capable of form- 
ing great Projects, and as ſkilful and 
indefatigable to put them in Execu- 
tion. Tho' his Courage is unqueſti- 
onable, of which he gave a moſt glo- 
rious Proof in the Battle of Agincourt, 
yet his Succeſs in France was more 
owing to the inteſtine Diviſions of 
that Kingdom, and his Policy in 
turning them to his Advantage, tha 
to his Arms. He was a great Lover 
of Juſtice, chaſte and temperate, at 
leaſt aſter his Accefiion; and, accord- 
ing to the Religion of thoſe Jimes, 
devout and pious. He had, by his 
Qucen Catharine, only one Son, Hen- 
ry, born. Dec. 6, 1421, at / indſor, 
from thence call'd ien of #7rafer 3 
whoſe Fortune prov'd the Reverſe of 
8 Father's, as we are now going to 
ee. 
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* ENRY of Windſor was 
{ ſcarce nine Months 
old, when he ſucceed- 
ed his Father, the 
great Henry V. He 
was immediately pro- 
claim'd not only King of England, 
but Heir of France, purſuant to the 
Treaty of Troye ; and upon the Death 
of Charles VI. who died in leſs than 
two Months after, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, Uncle to the Infant King, or- 
der'd him to be proclaim'd King of 
France, at Paris, according to the 
ſame Treaty; and took on himſelf 
the Regency of that Kingdom, as 
the late King his Brother had de- 
ſir'd, when near his End. On the 
other hand, the Dauphin, as ſoon 
as he heard of his Father's Death, 
caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd King 
of France, and was crovin'd in No- 
vember at Poiftiers, Thus France 
had two Kings at the ſame Time, 
who for many Years contended for 
the Sovereignty of the whole King- 
dom, with doubtful Fortune, till in 
the End, Henry VI. loſt all that 


Henry V. by his Valour and Con- 
duct, and a Conjunction of lucky In- 
cidents, had acquir'd. 

The Council in Erg/and, at the 
Head of which was the Duke of 
Glauceſter, the younger of the King's 
Uncles, order'd every 'Thing that 
was neceſſary for the good Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom, till the Par- 
liament ſhould meet ; which they 
ſummon'd for the gth of Nowember, 
and which the Duke of Glouceſter 
was commiſſion'd under the Great 
Seal to hold in the King's Name, 

The main Buſineſs of their Meet- 
ing (when the Queen fat among the 
Lords with the royal Infant in her 
Lap) was to ſettle the Government 
during the King's Minority. They 
named the Council, fill'd up the 
great Offices of the Crown, and ap- 
pointed John Duke of Bedford, as 
being the elder of the late King's 
Brothers, Protector of the Kingdom; 
but as he was Regent of France, the 
Duke of Glonceſter was empower'd 
to act as Protector in his Abſence, 
This done, they appointed 7H, 

N 4 Beaufort 
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Beaufort Duke of Exeter, and 
Henry Biſhop of Mi ncheſter, both 
Sons of John of Gaunt, by Catharine 
Ract his third Wife, and Great Un- 
cles to the King, to be his Gover- 
nors to take care of his Perſon and 
Education. 

Whilſt England and Ireland en- 
joy'd a profound Peace, France was 
the Scat of War; where Charles en- 
deavouring to recover the Throne 
of his Anceſtors, and the Duke of 
Bedford to ſecure for King Henry 
what the late King had obtain'd by 
the Treaty of Troyes, numberleis 
Lives were loſt in the Quarrel, 
which laſted upwards of 3o Years. 

The Regent Duke of PBedjird, 

urſuing the Scheme of the late 
Ring his Brother, intended firſt to 
reduce all the Places Charles ſtill 
neld in the e of France, and the 
neighbouring Provinces; and then to 
attack him Beyond the Loire. One 
of King Charles's Generals having 
taken Meulan by Storm, in Yu 
1423, the Regent laid Siege to it 
in February, and retook it. 

Not long after, the Exgliſb under 
the Earl at Sa/zeury, and the Eur- 
gundians, boldly attack'd and de- 
feated Charles's Army, conſiſung of 
French and Scots, in the Battle of 
Crevant. A great many were kill'd 
on the Spot and taken Priſoners, 
and among thera ſeveral Officers of 
Diſtinction; but Authors differ as to 
the Numbers. After this, the Earl 
of Saliſbury, having finith'd the Re- 
duction of Champagne, enter'd the 


Ilie of France, and made himſelf 


Maiter of Coucy with ſome other 
Caſtles. And the Regent in the 
mean Time took Crotoy in Pi- 


_ 

n the other hand, ſome of 
King Charles's Generals took Ilam, 
Guiſe and Compirgne by Surprize ; 
but they were all three ſoon re- 
taken by the Engliſh. About the 
ſame Time, a Body of Eng liſb 
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Troops, under John de la Pole, Bro- 


ther of the Earl of Syf/#, was 


defeated at Grawelle in Maine, 
with' the Loſs of 1400 Men (ac- 
cording to ſome but 300, ſo much 
do Authors differ) and Pole himſelf 
was taken Priſoner. But this Ad. 
vantage no Way compenſated fox 
the Loſs King Charles had ſuſtain'd 
in the Battle of Ce ant, which was 
follow'd by a much greater the next 
Year, 1424. 

The Regent being inform'd tha: 
ſome of Charles's Party had taken 
Fyry on the Frontiers of Norman, 
by Surprize, march'd with the ut- 
moſt Expedition into thoſe Parts, 
and laid Siege to it about the Begin- 
ning of July. It ſoon capitulated to 
ſurrender on the 15th of Augu/?, if 
not reliev'd by that Day. King 
Charles receiving News of this, de- 
termin'd to relieve the Place at all 
Adventures, and to make uſe of the 
Troops which the Duke of Milan 
had ſent him, and the Scotch Tioops 
lately arriv'd, for that Purpagſe. Io 
theſe joining ſome of his own, he 
made up an Army of 20,000 Men, 
the ſtrongeſt he had ever had. The 
Earl of Douglas coinmanded in Chief, 
accoinpany'd by all the Nobility of 
Chardes's Party, in Hopes of ſharing 


in the Glory of this Expedition. 


When they came in View of the 
Englih Army before fury, on the 
13th of Augiſt, they found them ſo 
ſtrongly intrench'd, that not think. 
ing it proper to attack them, the) 
turn'd about and laid Siege to Ver- 
nertil, which ſoon ſurrender'd. ne 
Regent's Army having been rein 
forc'd by the Earl of Sa/z/bury, a. 
mounted to about 15, 00. On the 
icth Jury ſurrender d according to 
tae Capitulation, and the next Day, 
the Regent march'd towards tie 
French Army, which was fill at 
Verucuil. Having very adventage- 
ouſly poſted himtelf, he waited for 
the French to attack him firit; 3 
the) 
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they did, contrary to the Opinion 
of the Earl of Douglas, and had 
ſoon Cauſe to repent of it: For by 
the Valour and prudent Conduct of 
the Regent, they were totally routed 
and put to Flight. Five Thouſand 
were ſlain according to ſome, others 
make them almoſt double the Num- 
ber; among whom were the Earl of 
Douglas himſelf, and the Viicount 
of Narbonne, who, by raiſing Dil- 
ſenſions in the Council of War, had 
forc'd him to the Attack contrary 
to his better Judgment; as alſo the 
Earl of Buchan, and many other 
great Men and Officers of Diſtincti- 
on. This Victory coſt the Englii/h 
about 2000 of their braveſt Soldiers. 


The next Day, Aug. 17. the Regent 


inveſted Verucuil, which ſoon ſur— 
render'd ; and here, all the Baggage 
of the French, Scotch, and Italian 
Generals, and the Money for the 
Payment of the Army fell into his 
Hands. Soon after, the brave Earl 
of Saliſbury beſieg'd and took Mans, 
the Capital of Maine, and before 
the End of the Campaign finifh'd 
the Couqueſt of that Province. 

A little before, James I. King of 
Scotland was ſet at Liberty, on Con- 
dition that the Scots ſhould no lon- 
ger aſſiſt the French againſt the Eng- 
/i/5>, He had been a Priſoner in Eg- 
land ever ſince the Year 1406. His 
Father, King Robert, was ſending 
him to France, to be out of the 
Way of his Uncle the Duke of AI- 
bany, who aſpir'd to the Crown. 
The young Prince ſailing by the 
Coaſt of Norfo/k, went on Shore to 
refreſh himſelf; where he was ſeiz' d 
and ſent up to Henry IV. who con- 
tin'd him in the Tower. King Ro- 
tert died a few Days after, and the 
Crown devolv'd upon his captive 
Son. The Duke of Albany aſſum'd 
the Regency and govern'd all in 
Scotland, and was glad to have the 
King his Nephew detain'd in Eng- 
land, leſt otherwiſe he ſhould be 
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ſtripp'd of his Authority; and this 
is the Reaſon why Scotland at- 
tempted but little againſt the Eng/i/h, 
from that Time. But after the 
Death of the Duke of Albany, his 
Son and Succeſſor in the Regency 
being but a weak Prince, the great 
Men in Scotland, whoſe Intereſt it was 
to ſtop the Progreſs of the Englih 
in France, ſent ſeveral Aids to 
Charles, To prevent this for the 
future, and to get the Scots already 
in France recall'd, was the Reaſon 
of giving King James his Liberty at 
this Time, upon the Condition be- 
fore- mention'd. 

Towards the End of the Vear 
1424, Edmund Mortimer Earl of 
March died, in his Government of 
Jreland, without Iſſue; and Richard 
Duke of York, his Nephew, Son of 
Anne, his Siſter, and the Earl of 
Cambridge, beheaded in the late 
Reign, whoſe elder Brother died 
without Iſſue, ſucceeded to all his 
Rights, 
Crown of England. 

Hitherto the Affairs of the Eng- 
liſe had gone on proſperouſly in 
France, and the victorious Duke of 
Bedford was in a very fair Way of 
compleating its Conqueſt. By the 
Deteats at Crewvant and Verntuil, 
and the Loſs of ſo many "Towns 
and Strong Holds, King Cbarles's 
Condition was become almoſt deſpe- 
rate, inſomuch that the Exgliſb ftil'd 
him, in Deriſion, the Little King of 
Bourges. In theſe fad Circumſtances, 
an Affair turn'd up in his Favour, 
which laid the firſt Foundation of 
the Ruin of the Exgliſò in France. 
This was a Quarrel between the 
Duke of Glouceſter and the Duke 
of Brabant, on account of Faquelina 
of Hainault, Wife to the latter, thro? 
whom, at her Father's Death, he 
became poſſeſs'd of Huinault, Hol- 
land, Leland, and Fric//and. But ſhe 
being at Variance with her Huſband, 
order d Matters ſo, that ſhe was _ 
rie 
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ried of by ſome Eugliſb Knights 


and brought to Londen. Here ſhe got 


her Marriage diffolv'd by the Anti- 
Pope, Benedict XIII. after which, 
the Duke of CHuceſter took her to 
Wife, with a View of getting Poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe rich Provinces. This 
he attempted by Force of Arms, 
and employ'd thoſe Troops againſt 
the Duke of Brabant, which ſhould 
have been ſent to enable the Regent 
to carry on the War in France. The 
Forces of the Duke of Burgundy 
were alſo by this Means diverted 
that Way, who took Part with the 
Duke of Brabant, againſt the Duke 
of Glouceſter. Theile Things oc- 
caſion'd the War iu 7rance to be, 
as it were, at a ſtand for ſome J'ime; 
and gave Charters an Opportunity to 
contrive Mcafures for retrieving his 
Affairs. And one main Step towards 
this, was his drawing oft the Earl 
of Richemond from the Engliſh, and 
by his Means, the Duke of Brctagne, 
his Brother. 

The Earl of F:ich:mond, now Con- 
ſtable of France, having levied a con- 
ſiderable Army in Bretagne, enter'd 
Nermandy and took Ponterſon in 
1426; but to his great Mortifica- 
tion, fail'd in his Attempt upon 
St. James de Bruvron, And a little 
after, the Exgliſoꝰ under Richard de 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
commanded whilſt the Regent was 
in Zygland, were deteated with great 
Loſs by the Baitard of Orleaus, at 
the Blockade of Montargis. 

Tho' the Affair of Hainault was 
a great Hindrance to the puſhing the 
Conqueſt of France, yet the Engli/h 
were ſtill much ſuperior to King 
Charles, and there was a Probability 
of their gaining their Foint notwith- 
ſtanding, for which the Regent was 
reſolv d to exert himſelf to the utmoſt. 
If he could drive Charles beyond the 
Loire, his Buſineſs would ſoon be done. 
"F'was with this View, that the Earl 
ot Saliſbury, who had the Command 

I 


of the Army given him, with M. 
chael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Tal. 
bot, Falſtaff, and other experienc'd 
Leaders, march'd towards the Loire, 
and on Od. 12, 1428, laid Siege 
to Orleans. As he had ſpent two 
Months in taking the neighbouring 
Places, that might annoy the Be- 
ſiegers, the French gueſſing at his De. 
ſign, had taken care to furniſh Ori 
with Stores, and the Baſtard of O, 
l:ans, and ſeveral other brave Officers, 
had thrown themſelves into the City. 
And when the Earl of Sa/iſbury came 
>efore it, finding his Army not nu- 
merous enough to inveſt it on all 
Sides, he run up 60 Forts about it, 
ſix whereof upon the ſix chief Ave- 
nues of the City were much ſtron- 
ger than the reit, in order to hin- 
der the French from throwing in 
freſh Succours; but theſe Precauti- 
ons did not hinder them entirely, tor 
Troops and Convoys ſtill got in, 
tho' not without fighting their Way 
thro'. By this Means the Gariſon 
became much more numerous than 


it was at firſt. But at the ſame 


Time the Army of the Beſiegers 
was greatly augmented by the Sup- 
plies continually ſent by the Regent. 
During four Months there was no- 
thing but Aſſaults, Sallies, and Skir- 
mithes, both Sides behaving with 
the utmoſt Bravery and Reſolution, 
and no one could gueſs what the 
Event would be, which was of the 
lait Importance both to the Frinch 
and E, gli. The latter indecd had 
made themſelves Maſters of the Bul- 
wark of the Tourncllies, and of the 
Tewer on the Bridge: But this oc- 
caſion'd the Loſs of the brave 7. 
mas Montacute Earl of Salifſlury. For 
as he was taking a View of the 
City from a Window of this Tower, 
a Cannon-Ball, as it paſs'd, took 
off his Cheek, and ſtruck out one 
of his Eyes, ſo that he died in a 
few Days. The Earl of Suffolk ſuc- 
cceded him in the Command of the 
Army) 
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Army, and carried on the Siege 
with as much Vigour as before. The 
Regent, in the mean Time, by ſend- 
ing Recruits and Proviſions, did all 
in his Power to ſupport him. In 
Lent, 1429, he ſent a Convoy of 
Salt-Fiſh * Paris, under the Con- 
duct of Falſtaſt, with a Guard of 
1700 Men; who was attack'd in 
the Road by the Earl of Clermont, 
at the Head of 3000, whom Charles 
had ſent for that Purpoſe. But Fal- 
fa” manag'd with ſuch Bravery 
and Conduct, that he entirely de- 
feated them, kill'd a great Number 
of them, and carried off his Convoy 
ſale to the Beſiegers. This famous 
Action went by the Name of 7he 
Battle of Herrings. King Charles 
was exceedingly troubled at this De- 
lcat, and began to think he 1hould 
ſoon loſe Orleans, Which in all like- 


lihood would quickly be follow'd 


by the entire Loſs of his Kingdom; 
when a moſt ſurprizing Accident 
gave a ſudden Turn to his Affairs. 
As the French Writers relate the 
Story, a Country Girl, of twenty 
one Years of Age, born in Lorrain, 
call'd Joan of Arc, and atterwards 
commonly known by the Name of 
the Maid of Orleans, came to King 
Charles's Court at Chincn, juſt as 
he was thinking of retiring into 
Dauphine, and told him that ihe had 
a Call trom God to go and raiſe 
the Siege of Orleaus, and cauſe him 
to be crown'd at Rheims. She was, 
after ſome Examination, entertain'd 
as one Who had a divine Commiſſion 
to bring about theſe great Events. 
Accordingly, when King Charles was 
g9ing to icnd a Convoy to Orleans, 
en, who was commonly call'd /a 
Fatelle, or the Maid, deur'd to ac- 
Company it. She accordingly did, 
uc when the Convoy arrived near 
t.c City, on the 29th of April, the 
Baltard of Orleans ſally'd out to ſe- 
cure their Paſlage. A bloody Battle 
cu d, till the Engi being worked 
Jo 


were forc'd to let the Convoy go 
in; and Joan enter d Orleans in Tri- 
umph, to whom was aſcrib'd the 
Succeſs of the Day. After this, put- 
ting herſelf at the Head of a Detach- 
ment of the Gariſon, ſhe attack'd 
Sword in Hand, four of the chief 
Forts which the Eng/z/þ had rais'd, 
and took them one after another with 
the Slaughter of 1000, the French 
ſay 8000 of the Exgliſ, who were 
forc'd to raiſe the Siege on the 
12th of May, ſeven Months after 
they had ſat down before the Place. 
L's impoſſible to expreſs the Con- 
ſternation the Faglib were in, on 
this Occaſion. IThey retreated in 
the utmoſt Diſorder, and fled every 
where before the French, tho' {till 
ſuperior to them in Number. The 
Places they had taken near the Leire, 
were ſoon retaken by the French; 
and at Cergeau, the Earl of Suffe!/k 
was made Priſoner. Baugenci held 
Cut the longeſt, but at laſt followed 
the Fate of the reſt. After this, 
they were defeated in the Battle of 
Patay in Beauce; 2500 Men were 
{!2in, and the valiant Talbot taken 
Priſoner. Now Charles reſolv'd to 
go to Rheims, the Maid ſtill accom- 
panying him, and animating tne 
French wherever ſhe came. Troye 
and Ch4/ors and the other Places in 
their Way ſurrender'd, and the In- 
habitants of Rheims drove the Eng- 
liſb Gariſon out of the City; when 


Charles, with the Maid, enter'd it 


in Triumph, and was ſoon after ſo- 
lemnly crown'd. What rais'd the 
Courage of the French, was the Be- 
lief that this Heroine was ſent from 
God to deliver France ; and the 
Conſternation and Panic of the Exg- 
li was owing to the Opinion they 
had, that ſhe was a Witch, and act- 
ed by the Help cf the Devil. Tho' 
after all, it is highly probable, that 
ſhe was prepar'd and train'd up to 
act the Part ſhe did, by tome great 
Politicians in Char/cs's Court, on 
| Purpoſe 
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Purpoſe to revive the Courage of 
the diſmayed French. But what is 
moſt extraordinary, 1s, that this Con- 
trivance ſhould ſucceed according to 
their Wiſh. Fortune, after this, 
ſeem'd entirely to have changed 
Sides: The Eng/;/, inſtead of being 
victorious, were now every where 
vanquiſh'd. Charles continu'd his 
Conqueſts with great Rapidity, and 
Town after Town ſubmitted to him 
without ſtriking a Stoke: He made 
an Attempt upon Paris, but here 
indeed he fail'd ; the Regent, who 
was march'd to the Relief of Nor- 
mandy, againſt the Conſtable Riche- 


mond, having manag'd Matters fo 


well there, that the Parifans con- 


tinu'd firm to the Erg/i/h. How- 
ever, Charles attack'd the Suburbs 
of St. Honorius, but was repuls'd, 
and the Maid wounded. 

Tho' after the raiſing the Siege 
of Orleans, and the Defeat at Patay, 
the Affairs of the Eng/i/b viſibly 
declin'd every where in France, 
yet they now and then gain'd ſome 
Advantages, and retook ſeveral Pla- 
ces; and they might ſtill have re- 
cover'd themſelves, if divers un- 
lucky Circumſtances had not con- 
curr'd to their Rnin. The Differen- 
ces in England, eſpecially between 
the Duke of Gleuceſter and the 
Cardinal Biſhop of VH incheſter, and 
tke Nation's being exhauſted by this 
long War, of which they began to 
be tired, ſince the late ill Succeſs of 
it, hinder'd them from having pro- 
per Supplies from England; and the 
Duke of Burgundy, growing cold to 
the Engliſb, did not aſſiſt them fo 
vigorouſly as he uſed to do, and 
only ſeem'd to want a proper Op- 
portunity to leave them and join 
with Charles. However, the Duke 
of Bedford thinking it might be of 
Service to have Henry crown'd in 
France, the young King having been 
firſt crown'd in England, on New. 
6, 1429, went over to Paris, and 
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was crown'd there at the End of 
the following Year, and return'd to 
England in Fen. 1432. being then 
ten Years old. At the ſame Time 
that the E:g/z4 were unable to bring 
any conſiderable Army into the Field, 
King Charles by his Indolence, and 


the Factions in his Court, as well as 


from other Cauſes, was not in a much 
better Condition; ſo that pillaging 
and plundering, ſurprizing and tak- 
ing of Places, and fighting now and 
then in ſmall Parties, was, in a Man- 
ner, all that was done on both Sides 
for ſome Years. 

But let us ſee what became of 
the Maid of Orleans. As the Duke 
of Burgundy had not yet openly de- 
ſerted the Exgliſb, he laid Siege to 
mpiegne. Here Joan making a 
Sally on the 25th of May, 1430, was 
taken Priſoner by the Burgunaians, 
and at the earneſt Solicitations of 
the Duke of Bedford, was deliver'd 
up to the Engliſe; who carried her 
to Roan, and after a long Examina- 
tion, had her condemn'd and burnt 
for a Witch, in the old Market- 
Place there, on May 3o, 1431. 

In 1435, a Congreſs was held at 
Arras, in which the Deſign of the 
French was not ſo much to conclude 
a Peace between the two Nations, 
as to give the Duke of Burgundy a 
plauſible Handle to break with tle 
Engliſh, Accordingly the French 
Ambaſſadors made ſuch Propoſals, as 
they knew the Engliſbo would not 
agree to: And upon their Refulal, 
the Duke of Burgund) concluded a 
ſeparate Peace with King Charlc. 
Atter this unlucky Incident, the At- 
fairs of the Eng/i/ went to Ruin 
apace: And to add to their Mistor- 
tunes, the wiſe and valiant Duke of 
Bedford died about the ſame Lime, 
who was, in all Reſpects, one ot the 
moſt accompliſh'd Princes in Eurqpe. 
He was ſucceeded in the Regency of 
France by the Duke of York : But 
by the Management of the Duke of 
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Somerſet, his Rival, his Patent was 
deferr'd for ſome 'Time, to the no 
{mall Prejudice of the King's Affairs. 
Before he arriv'd, the City of Paris, 
the Capital of the Kingdom, fell 
into the Hands of the French, on 
the 13th of April, 1436. 

The ſame Year, the Duke of 
Burgundy beſieged Calais with a 
great Army; but the Duke of G/ou- 
ce/ter, at the Deſire of the Council, 
went over to relieve it, and forc'd 
Burgundy to raiſe the Siege: After 
which he purfu'd him into Flanders, 
and having ravag'd the Country, 
return'd with a very large Booty. 
Some Time after, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy made another Attempt upon 
Calais, but to as little Purpoſe as 
the former. 

In 1437, died Catharine of France, 
King Henry's Mother, and Widow 
of Henry V. Aſter the Death of 
that great Prince, ſhe ſo far deſcend- 
ed from her Rank and Dignity, as 
to marry Owen Tudor, a Welſh Gen- 
tleman, who was ſaid, whether upon 

ood Grounds I know not, to have 
3 from the antient Kings of 
Wales. He had by her, three Sons, 
Edmund, Jaſper, and Owen. The 
eldeſt was created Earl of Richmond, 
by Henry VI. and married Margaret, 
only Daughter of John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerſet, Grandſon of 
John of Gaunt. From this Marriage 
iprung Henry Earl of Richmond, after- 
wards King of England, under the 
Name of Henry VII. 

This Year the War was carried 
on with a good deal of Vigour on 
both Sides. King Charles, rous'd by 
the Duke of Burgundy, began to 
exert himſelf ; and the Engli/h, un- 
der the valiant Talbot (afterwards 
Earl of Shrewſbury ) gain'd ſeveral 
great Advantages over the French ; 
Vallot all along giving fignal Proofs 
of his Valour and Conduct, as did 
the Duke of York, in railing the 
Siege of Pontoiſe. Things went on 


— — 


in much the fame Way for ſome 
Years, both Sides harraſſing one a- 
nother, and endeavouring to make 
themſelves Maſters of ſeveral Places 
of Importance, ſometimes one Party 
prevailing, and ſometimes the other ; 
till in 1444, a Trace was concluded 
at Tours, between the two Nations, 
which was prolong'd from 'Time to 
Time, till 1449. 


Soon after the Gommencement of 


the Trace, King Henry, by the Ma- 
nagement of William de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, and the Cardinal, mar- 
ried Margaret of Anjou, who ar- 
riv'd in England in 1445; and, being 
a Woman of great Parts, of a high 
Spirit and a bold enterprizing Ge- 
nius, got the whole Adminiſtration 
into her Hands, ſo that ſhe and her 
Favourites manag'd the King, who 
was of a weak and eaſy Nature, 
and had no Capacity for Govern- 
ment, juſt as they pleaſed. This 
caus'd great Uneaſineſs in the Peo- 
ple, and Contentions among the 
2 Men; and all Things in Eng- 
and were running into Confuſion, by 
the ambitious and deſtructive Mea- 
{ures of the Queen and her Miniſters. 
Charles being ſenſible of this Situa- 
tion of the Engliſb, wanted to re- 
new the War, and made great Pre- 
parations for it, as ſoon as the Truce 
ſhould be expired; whilſt Zngland, 
being wholly taken up with its in- 
teſtine Broils, was altogether un- 
concern'd about its Intereſt in 
France. And an Accident happen'd 
which gave Charles a Handle to be- 
gin ſooner than he intended. This 
was the ſurprizing of Fougeres, by 
Surienne, Governor of Lower Nor- 
mandy for the Engli/h, in 1448, whilſt 
the Truce ſubſiſted; and the Duke 
of Sdmerſet, then Regent, and the 
Engliſb Miniſtry, refuſing to give the 
Satisfaction that Charles thought fit 
to demand, he firſt took ſeveral Pla- 
ces by Way of Repriſals, and then 
fell upon Normandy with four Armies 

at 
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Preparations for its Defence. Roan 
open'd its Gates to the Conquerors, 
Harfleur was beſieg d and taken, à 
Body of Exgliſb were defeated in the 
Battle of Fourmigny, the Duke of 
Somerſet ſurrender d Caen, Cherburgh 
ſubmitted ; and in ſhort, all Nor- 
mandy was reduc'd under the Power 
of the French, before the End of 
Auguſt 1450. Guienne, the next Y ear, 
follow'd the Fate of Normandy, after 
having been 300 Years in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Exgliſb. Some Time 
after, the Inhabitants were diſpos'd 
to throw off the Yoke of the French, 
and return to their old Maſters, and 
Talbot was ſent over with ſome 
Troops to ſupport chem in their De- 
ſign. But being overpower'd by the 
French, as he was attempting to re- 
lieve Caſtillun, he was defeated and 
ſlain, and all Guiezne again ſubmit- 
ted to the French in 1453; and no- 
thing remain'd to the Z:g/;/4, of all 
their vaſt Acquiſitions in 3 but 
only Calais, and Gui ſucs. 

Thus Henry loſt France. We are 
now to turn our Thoughts to what 
was doing in England, which ended 
in the Loſs of his Crown and Life. 
There were two Parties in his Court, 
one the Duke of Gloauceſter's, the 
other the Cardinal of Vincheſter's, 
with whom were join'd Kemp Arch- 
biſhop of York, and William de la 
Pole, Earl, afterwards Marqueſs and 
Duke of Sufo/k. The Duke of 
Glouceſter was exceedingly belov'd 
by the People; for excepting when 
his Ambition carried him away, in 
relation to the Affair of Hainault, 
he had all along a ſincere Regard 
to the Intereſt oſ the King his Ne- 
phew, was ever a Friend to the Na- 
tion, and zealous for preſerving its 
Honour and Poſſeſſions in France. 
But the Cardinal got the better of 
him in the Council and in the King's 
Confidence, in which the Duke of 
Glouceſter loſt Ground every Day. 
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at once, the Engliſh having made no 


For Henn, tho' a pious and devout 
Prince, had ſo narrow a Genius, and 
ſo little ſudgment and Penetration, 
that he was caſily decetv'd by Ap. 
pearances, and having no Capaci: 
himſelf to govern, was blindly led 
and govern'd by others. And the 
Enemies of the Duke of Glouceſter, 
having artfully got the Aſcendant 
over him, manag'd in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to make themſelves odious to 
the Nation, particularly in their 
ſhameful Neglect of the French War. 
To ſecure themſelves therefore a- 
gainſt the People's Reſentment, they 
contriv'd the King's Marriage, as 
above-mention'd, with a Princeſs al- 
lied to'the Enemy of England, and 
who had not a Penny to her Porti- 
on ; and beſides, gave up the Pro- 
vince of Maine, as a Condition of 
the Mzriiage. She was no ſooner 
come over, but ſhe join'd her Intereſt 
to that of the Cardinal, Sh, and 
the other ſworn Encmies of the 
Duke of Ghucefter, who had ex- 
preſs'd his Diſlike of the Match. 
They now thought themſelves able 
to get rid of him, aud reſolv'd to 
do it, that he might no longer re- 
proach them for their {elt-interelted 
and deſtructive Proceedings. hey 
firſt remov'd him from the Council 
Board: And then a Parliament be- 
ing ſummon'd at St. E mund, 
which met in 1447, the Duke 
coming to take his Place, was ar- 
reſted and cloſely confin'd, under 
Colour that he deſign'd to kill the 
King and ſeize the Crown, tho' no 
body believ'd a Word of the Mat- 
ter. The next Morning he was 
found dead in his Bed, People mak- 
ing no Doubt but he was murder'd. 
Thus fell Humphrey, commonly 
call'd The good Duke of Glouceſier, 
firſt Prince of the Blood ; and was 
interr'd at St. Alban s. The Cardi- 
nal, one of the chief Contrivers of 
his Death, ſurviv'd him but about 


a Month, and left the World * 
11s 


his immenſe Riches with as much 
Reluctance as ever any one did. 
And now the Queen and SAF 
govern'd all in the King's Name, 
and none but their Creatures were 
employ'din the Adminiſtration. The 
univerial Hatred of the People a- 
gainſt them, for their violent and 
arbitrary Proceedings, and particu- 
larly for the Murder of tlie Duke of 
Glouceſter, made the Duke of Te- 
begin to think of aſſerting his Claim 
to the Crown ; which in all likelihood 
he would never have done, whilſt 
he had a Prince of that Character to 
contend with. 

In 1450, the Commons ſo vigo- 
rouſly purſu'd the Duke of Sufo/t, 
that the Queen, in order to fave him, 
found her ſelf under a Neceſſity to 
have him baniſh'd. But in his Pal- 
ſage to France, being met by an 
Ergliþ Man of War, the Captain, 
without any Ceremony, order'd his 
Head to be cut of. And fo fell 
another principal Author of the 
Duke of Gl/oucefter's Murder. He 
was ſucceeded in the Queen's Con- 
fidence, by Edmund Beaufort, Duke 
of S2mer/et, almoſt as odious to the 
People, as Suffolk had been. 

Ihe Duke of York at firſt pro- 
ceeded with great Caution, by his 
Emiſiaries and Agents privately, 
founding the Inclinations of the Peo- 
ple, and cauſing his Right to the 
Crown, to become the Subject of 
Converſation, as Heir,by his Mother, 
of the Houſe of Mortimer or March, 
deſcended from the Duke of C/a- 
rence, third Son of Edward III. and 
elder Brother of the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, as has been mention'd before. 
The Loſs of Normandy about the 
ſame Time, and the continual Dil- 
play of the Queen's ill Government, 
under a weak and paſhve King, 
ſtrongly diſpos'd People's Minds to 
a Change, and form'd a conſidera- 
ble Party in Favour of the Duke. 
As an Eflay how the People {tood 
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affected, he inſtigated one Fack Cade, 
under the Name of John Mortimer, 
to raiſe a Rebellion in Kent ; where 
he drew together great Numbers of 
Malecontents, under Pretence of re- 
forming the Government; and be- 
came ſo ſtrong, that he incamp'd on 
Black-heath, cut in Pieces a Detach- 
ment of the King's Army, and en- 
ter”d London, as it were in Triumph, 
the City opening her Gates to him : 
But this Infurrection, which might 
have prov'd fatal under a more ex- 
perienc'd Leader, was ſoon at an 
End; Cade was deſerted by his Fol- 
lowers, and at laſt taken and ſlain. 
The Court Was very uncaſy at 
the Proceedings of the Duke of 
Fork, and uicd ſeveral Precautions 
againſt them. His Pretence at firſt. 
was to bring the evil Counſellore, 
particularly the Duke of Somerſet, to 
condign Puniſhment. All the Arts 
that Policy could ſuggelt, were 
made uſe of to entrap him, and 
*twas ſometimes with great Diffi- 
culty he eſcap'd out of the Snare. 
At length having concerted Mea- 
ſures with his Friends, eſpecially 
Richard Newil, Earl of Saliſbury, and 
his Son of the ſame Name, Earl of 
Warwick, commonly cali'd The ſtout 
Earl of Warwick; the War broke 
out between the two Houſes of Lan- 
caſter and York, the former having 
tor their Device the Red Roſe, and 
the latter the White Roſe ; and whole 
Torrents of Exgliſ Blood were ſpilt 
in this Conteſt. | 
The firſt Battle was fought near 
St. Albans, on May 31, 1455, when 


the Royal Army was totally routed, 


with the Loſs of po Men. The 
Duke of Somerſet and ſeveral other 
Nobles and great Men were lain, 
and the King himſelf taken Priſoner. 
York affected to treat him with great 
Reſpect, and was appointed Pro- 
tector of the Realm, as he had been 
once before. But to gain the Af- 


lections of the People, and let the 
World 
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World ſee how diſintereſted he was, 
he left the King and Queen at full 
Liberty; the Conſequence of which 
was, that he was again diſmiſs'd 
from the ProteCtorſhip, and he and 
his Friends retir'd from Court. Af- 
ter this there was a Reconciliation 
between the two Parties, but as it 
was not fincere, the Quarrel ſoon 
broke out again. 

In 1459, the Earl of Sa/;/bury 
defeated the King's Troops com- 
manded by the Lord Audlcy, and 
kill'd 2400, together with Audley 
himſelf, and = his principal Ofh- 
cers. This Battle was fought on 
Blore-Heath in Shropſbire, and was 
the ſecond in this Quarrel. : 

The third was the Battle of 
Northampton, fought on July 19, 
1460, in which the Earl of March, 
eldeſt Son of the Duke of 7-4, the 
Earl of Warwict, and the Lord 
Cobbam, gain'd a compleat Victory, 
killing 10,000 of the Royaliſts. The 
King was again taken Priſoner, and 
the Queen, with the Prince of ales, 
fled to Durham, then retir'd into 
Wales, and afterwards into Scotland. 

And now a Parliament was call'd, 
which the Duke of Jen expected 
would offer him the Crown. Being 
diſappointed, he ſent them a Me- 
morial juſtifying his Claim: But all 
that the Parliament did, was to re- 
ſolve, That Henry ſhould enjoy the 
Crown during his Life, after Which 
it ſhould devolve upon the Duke 
of York and his Heirs. In the mean 
Time, the Duke was abſolute Matter 
of the Government, and of the 
King's Perſon ; who giving himſelf 
up wholly to his Devotions, ap- 
pear'd quite unconcern'd at this 
Turn of Affairs. 

But the Queen did not reſt fo 
contented. She had drawn toge- 
ther in the North, an Army of 
18,000 Men. The Duke of York 
march'd againſt her with but 5000, 
expecting his Son, the Earl of March 
to join him: But before he could 
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come up, the Duke was attack d 
by the Queen's Forces near Jake. 
field in York/hire, on Dec. 31, 1460, 
his Army put to Flight, he hiniſelf 
ſlain, and his Head fix'd up on the 
Walls of York ; where the Earl of 
Saliſl ury's ſoon accompany'd it, he 
having been taken and beheaded at 
Pontefract. Ihe young Earl of Rat- 
land, the Duke's ſecond Son, about 
twelve Years old, was taken in the 
Flight, and cruelly ſlain by the Lord 
Clifford. 

Notwithſtanding this Diſcourage- 
ment, the Earl of March reſolv'd 
to maintain the Quarrel, and did it 
with Sacceſs. He firſt defeated 7a/- 
per Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, at Morti- 
mers-Crof7 in Herefordſhire : And tho 
the Queen got the better of the Earl 
of Warwick, at Bernard's-Heath, 
near St. Alhan's, and freed the King 
her Huſbaad ; yet the Earl of March 
coming up with a great Army, and 
being join'd by the Remains of the 
Earl of Warwick's, ſhe retir'd into 
the North; and the Earl enter'd 
London, as it were in Triumph, about 
the Beginning of March, 1461, and 
was by the Management of the Earl 
of Warwick, proclaim'd King on 
the 5th of the ſame Month, by tlie 
Name of Edward IV. And here 
ends the Reign of Henry VI. who 
during the whole Time of it, which 
was 38 Years and a half, was little 
more than the Shadow of a King. 
He had no Vices, but ſuch a natural 
Weakneſs of Mind as made him 
quite incapable of governing; 10 
that he was eaſily led by any who 
ruled in his Name, tho' their Mea- 
ſures were ever ſo contrary to one 
another. 

Henry founded Ring's-Collige in 
Cambridge, and Eton-Cellege near 
Windjor. And ' twas about this Time, 
that the Art of Printing being found 
out by John Guttenburghen at Meulæ 
in Germany, was brought into Erg- 
land by Caxton. 
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DAR D Farl of 
March, Son of Ri- 
chard Duke of York, 
who was ſlam in the 
Battle of Wakefeld, 
was about nineteen 
Years old, when he was proclaim'd 
King, on March 5, 1461, in the Room 


of Henry VI. by Virtue of an extra- 


ordinary Kind of Election: For the 
Earl of Har<wick having drawn up his 
Troops in St. Jobn's- Fields, and caus'd 
the People, who came out to fee 
them, to form a Ring, ſtood in the 
Middle, and aſk' d them with a loud 
Voice, firſt, Whether they would 
have Henry of Lancaſter for King? 
They all cry'd No, zo. Then he 
demanded of them, Whether they 
would have Edward, Son of the 
late Duke of York, for their King? 
To which the whole Multitude an- 
ſwer'd with loud Acclamations ex- 
preſling their Aſſent. This done, 
le aflembled a great Council of the 
Noblcs and Magiſtrates in and about 
Lind, who declar'd, that the Crown 
Was devolved upon Edward, and ac- 


cordingly made him an Offer of it ; 
which, with a great Shew of Mo- 
deſty, he accepted. He began his 
Reign with an Act of Cruelty, in 
cauling a Tradeſman of London to be 
executed, for ſaying, he would make 
his Son Heir to the Crown, mean- 
ing, as 'tis ſaid, his own Houſe, 
which had that Sign. 

A few Days after Edvard was 
proclaim'd, he put himſelf at the 
Head of his Army, conſiſting of 
40,000 Men, in order to march a- 
gainſt Queen Margaret, whoſe Ar- 
my in the North was increas'd to 
60,000. And having ſecur'd the 
Paſſage at Ferribridge, and recover'd 
it again after having been beat from 
thence, he gain'd a compleat Victo- 
ry over the Queen's Army, in a great 
Battle between Caxton and Towwtor 
in Tork/vire, which was fought on 
F alm-JYunday, and continued from 
Morning to Night, in which, it -is 
ſaid, near 37,000 loſt their Lives. 
Henry and Margaret, who ſtaid at 
York to wait the Iſſue of the Battle, 


retir d to Berwick, and from thence 
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to Edinburgh: And Edward coming 
to York, took down the Heads of 
his Father and the Earl of Saliſbury, 
and caus'd thoſe of the Earl of De- 
vonſbire and ſome others, he had 
taken in the Battle and beheaded, 
to be fix'd up in their Room. Then 
he return'd to London, where he ar- 
riv'd on the 8th of June, and was 
ſolemnly crown'd on the 29th. 

Shortly after, King Edward call'd 
a Parliament, which approv'd of his 
Coronation, confirm'd his Title, and 
repcal'd all the Acts that had been 
made againſt the Houſe of Tori. In 
this Parliament, the King created 
George his eldeſt Brother, Duke of 
Clarence, and Richard his younger 
Brother, Duke of G. 

Edward was ſolicitous to conclud- 
a 'Truce with Scotland, in order to 
prevent Huy and his Queen from 
having any Afliſtance from thence. 
But 1Marg:ret, to break his Mea- 
ſures, deliver'd up Berwick to the 
Scots, and concluded a Marriage be- 
tween Prince Edzard her Son, and 
Margarct, Siſter to King James III. 
But as there were violent Factions 
in Scotland at this Time, King Ed: 
vard concluded a Treaty with the 
Earl of R/, and thoſe of his Party, 
in order to ſtir up new Troubles 
there. 

Queen Margaret had gone over 
to France to ſolicit Succuurs from 
Lewis XI. which having ontam'd, 
ſhe - enter'd Northumberland, with 
Henry, and the Prince her Son, in 
1463. She had allo ſome Aſſiſtance 
from the Scots, and her Army daily: 
increas'd by the coming in of the 
Eng/iſp in the Northern Parts, ſo 
that it ſoon became very conſidera- 
ble. Edward immediately ſent the 
Lord Mzzt4gu-, Brother to the Earl 
of Hf urwich, to oppoſe their Paſ 
ſave, deſigning to follow himſelf 
with a greater Force. Montagus, in 
his March, met with a Detachment 
of wc Enemy, under the Lords Hlun- 
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gerford and Roſs, which he attack'ꝗ 
and totally routed. And then march- 
ing on to Hexham, he ſurpriz d 
Henry in his Intrenchments, and ob- 
tain'd a compleat Victory. The 
Dukes of Somerſet, Roſs, and Hun- 
gerford, were taken Priſoners and 
beheaded, with ſeveral other Ofi- 
cers of Note. But Henry, Margaret, 
and their Son, eſcap'd and fled into 
Scotland. As a Reward for theſe 
great Services, Edward created the 
Lord Montague a Marqueſs, and at 
the ſame Time made William Her 
bert Earl of Pembroke. Soon after 
he concluded a Truce with France, 
with the Duke of Burgundy, and 
with Scotland. 

Henry and Margaret being thus 
deſerted by thoſe, who alone were 
able to athit them, were in the ut- 
molt Perplexity. The poor depos'd 
King fearing to ſtay any longer in 
Scotland, came privately into Exg- 
land, hoping to conceal himſelf there 
till he ould have an Opportunity 
of eſcaping by Sea. But unhappily, 
being diſcovered and ſeiz'd at Wad- 
dingtn- Hall in Lancaſhire, whilſt he 
was at Dinner, he was in an 1gno- 
minious Manner conducted to Ler- 
don, and confin'd in the 7 cxver. Lis 
thought Queen Margaret, with her 
Son, intended alſo to conceal herielt 
in E ug land, from a Story related by 
Mon/trelet , who ſays, that as they 
were travelling, they fell into the 
Hands of Robbers, who would 
have kill'd them, if their quarrelling 
about ſharing the Booty, had net 
given them an Opportunity to eſcape 
into a Wood; where they would 
have periſh'd with Hunger, if a 
Peaſant had not accidentaily met 
them, and conducted them to the 
Sea Side. Whether this Adventure 


be true or not, Margaret, after her 

leaving Scor/and, went over with the 

young Prince to Rene of Anjou, Net 
Father. 7 ; 

King Eaward, now having 10 
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Enemies to __ him, confiſcated 
the Eſtates of the Lancaſtrians, who 
refus'd to make their Submiſſion by 
a Time prefix d, and beſtow d them 
on his Friends: After which, he 
ſtudied to make himſelf popular, and 
by all Manner of Ways to gain the 


Affection of his Subjects. He even 


granted an abſolute Pardon to all 
Henry's Friends, excepting only Ralph 
Grey, and Humphry Newil. 

In 1464, the King ſent the Earl 
of Warwick to demand for him in 
Marriage, Bona of Sawoy, Siſter to 


the Queen of France; who actually 


concluded a Treaty with the King 
of France tor that Purpoſe. Burt 
whilſt this Affair was negotiating, 
he happened to fall deſperately in 
Love with E/zzabeth, Daughter of 
Sir Rich.:ird Woodville, and Widow 
of Sir John Grey: And finding he 
could not gratity his Deſire without 
marrying her, he made her his Wife, 
notwithitanding all the Arguments, 
the Ducheſs of Vr his Mother 
made uſe of to diſſuade him from it. 


Immediately Sir Richard Woodwille, 


the Queen's Father, was created Earl 
of Rivers, and ſoon after he was made 
Treaſurer and High- Conſtable of 
England: And Anthony Woodville, 
his Son, was married to the richeſt 
Heireſs in England. Theſe Things 
were attended with very ill Conſe- 
quences. The Marriage itſelf, fo 
much below the Dignity of a King, 
was difagreeable to the Nation. 
The Favours heap'd on the Queen's 
Relations rais'd the Jealouſy of the 
Nobles, and particularly of the 
Duke of C/arence, the King's Brother. 
And, what was worſt of all, the Earl 
ot Warwick, provok'd at the, Af- 
front put upon him by' this Mar- 
rlage, when he had juſt concluded 
one in France, became Eawward"s 
mortal Enemy, and as he had ſet 
him on the Throne, was reſoly'd to 
ule his utmoſt Efforts to pull him 


down. 
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He began to form this Proje& of 
dethroning Edward, ſoon afer the 
Affair of the Marriage, but was 
oblig'd to keep it ſecret, till he 
thought himſelf in a Condition to 
attempt it. In the mean Time, he 
withdrew from Court, and was al- 
moſt forgot. Tho' Edward knew 
he was greatly diſguſted, he did not 
imagine he had any ſuch Deſign in 
View; and 'twas not till about the 
Beginning of the Year 1469, that 
the Earl thought himſelf able to be- 
gin the Execution of his Project. In 
order to this, he had gain'd over 
his two Brothers, the Archbiſhop of 
York, and the Marqueſs of Monta- 
gue; and not long after found Means 
to engage the Duke of Clarence, the 
King's Brother, in the Plot. This 
Contederacy being form'd, before 
they declar'd themſelves openly, 
they, by Means of their Friends, 
ſtirr d up a formidable Inſurrection 
in York/vire., What made the Peo- 
ple fo ready to riſe in Arms, was 
but a trivial Affair, their being o- 
blig'd to contribute to a publick 
Hoſpital, which they deem'd an 
Impoſition in order to inrich the 
Directors. But it ſoon appear'd, that 
Warwick, and his Friends, made 
uſe of this as an Handle to ſtir up 
the People, and were under-hand 
the chief Foinenters of this Rebelli- 
on. The King imagin'd that ſome 
Friends to the Houle of Lancaſter 
had ſet theſe Commotions on foot, 
but did not, in the leaſt, ſuſpect the 
Earl of Warwick, and his Brother. 
He order'd Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, Governor of Wales, to draw 
together what Forces he could, and 
march againſt the Malecontents, as 
they were advancing towards Con- 
don, and afterwards retiring to War- 
wick, The two Armies met near 
Banbury in Oxfordſhire, where a Bat- 
tle was fought, in which Pembrote 
was defe:ted, and being taken, was 
beheaded by the Rebels, together 

O 2 With 
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with Sir Richard Herbert his Bro- 
ther. There was an Inſurrection of 
much the ſame Nature in Northamp- 
tonſhire, where the Malecontents 
went in a tumultuous Manner to a 
Manſion-Houſe of the Far! of Ri- 
vers, the Queen's Father, ſciz'd 
him, and beheaded him at North. 
ampton. 

The King was ſo far from ſuſ— 
petting Warwick and his Brother, 
that he gave them a Commiſſion to 
levy Troops, in order to oppoſe the 
Rebels. They made uſe of this 
Commiſſion to. raiſe Forces, but in- 
| ſtead of acting againſt the Rebels, 
they declar'd for them. The King 
hereupon march'd againſt them in 
Perſon, and when the two Armies 
came near one another, whilſt a Ne- 
gotiation was on Foot, in order to 
an Accommodation, the Earl of 
Warwick attack'd the King's Camp 
unawares in the Night, put them in 
the utmoſt Confuſion, and took the 
King Priſoner, who was conducted 
to Middlcham-Caftle in Yorkfhire, and 
put under the Cuſtody of the Arch- 
biſhop of York. This was in 1470. 

Warwick now thought his Buſt. 
neſs as good as done. tut how ſur- 
priz'd was he, when he was in- 
form'd, that Edward had found 
Means, by bribing his Guard, to 
eſcape from his Confinement, and 
that he was actually arriv'd in Lan- 
don, which the Earl had taken no 
Care to ſecure, as not apprehending, 
in the leaſt, ſuch a ſudden Turn of 
Aﬀairs! An Accommodation was 
attempted by ſome Lords of a peace- 
able Diſpoſition, but that coming to 
nothing,. both Sides began again to 
prepare for War, and to raite For- 
ces with. all imaginable Diligence : 
For Edward's Army had been dil- 
pers'd by the late Surprize, and 
Warwick thought himielt ſo ſecure, 
in having the King his Priſoner, that 
he had diſbanded the beſt Part af 
nis 1 r00ps. 
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Sir Robert Wells was ſent by the 
Earl to raiſe Forces in Lincoln/hire, 
whilſt he and Clarence did the ſame 
in other Counties. As Wells had 
= Intereſt in that County, he was 
oon at the Head of a conſiderable 
Army. The King hereupon, was 
reſolv'd to attack him, before he 
had join'd the other two; and ſo 
falling upon him near Stamford, 
routed his whole Army and put 
them to Flight, with the Slaughter 
of 10,000 of them, and Nelli him- 
ſelf was taken and beheaded. This 
Action was call'd The Battle of Loſc- 
Coat Ficld, from the Lincolnſhtre- 
Men throwing off their Coats, in 
order to run away the faſter. 

Warwick and Clarence, who had 
not yet compleated their Levies, 
were thunder-ſtruck at this Deſcat, 
and hearing that the King was on 
the March to attack them, they had 
no other Courſe to take, but to re- 
tire into France, and there concert 
new Meaſures. Being arriv'd there, 
they waited on King L:avis, who 
promis'd them a powerful Aid, But 
it was neceſſary alſo, that they 
ſhould. enter into an Alliance with 
Queen Margaret in order to reltore 
Henry, as that would be the belt 
Pretence for dethroning Edvard. 
And thus mutual Intereſt made the 
Queen and Warwick Friends, be- 
tween whom there had been before 
the greateſt Enmity. In the mean 
Time, Edward, tho' he had In- 
telligence from the Duke of Bar- 
gundy, of what was contriving againſt 
him in France, took very little No- 
tice of the Matter, but follow'd his 
Pleaſures, to which he was extremely 
addicted. 

L. cis having furniſh'd the Earl of 
Iirwick with Money and Troops, 
{ct Sail with the Duke of Clarence, 
aud landed at Dartmouth. By the 
coming in of the People, he ſoon 
found his Army increas'd to 60,900. 
He forthwith proclaim'd Henry VI. 

2 and 
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and march'd in Purſuit of Edward, 
who fled before him, and with great 
Difficulty embark'd, and took Re- 
fuge in Holland. The two Chiefs 
enter'd London in Triumph, the Be- 
ginning of October, 1470; and the 
Earl of Warwick repairing to the 
Tower, releas'd King Henry, after a 
lix Years Impriionment, who was 
ſolemnly proclaim'd, on the 14th, as 
again aſcending the Throne. Thus 
the Earl reſtor'd Henry, whom he had 
before depos*d to ſet up Edward; 
and was, on theſe Accounts, com- 
monly call'd The King-Maker. 

A Parliament was now call'd, 
which met on Now. 20; and, ac- 
cording to the ſalutary Principle, 
by which we have ſeen that thoſe 
Aſſemblies ated, of always fiding 
with the Strongeft, voted Eduard a 
Traitor and Uſurper, conhicated all 
his Eſtate, and annull'd all the Acts 
made in his Reign. They allo de- 
clar'd all thoſe to be Rebels and 
Traitors, who had borne Arms in 
Defence of Edward's pretended 
Right. Thus this Parliament undid 
all that Edward's Parliament had 
done, 

The Duke of Burgundy, to whom 
Edward had fled for Protection, 
after ſeveral Debates within himſelf, 
reſolv'd to aſſiſt him in regaining 
tie Crown. Accordingly, having 
furniſh'd him with ſome Ships, Mo- 
ney, and a {mall Body of Men, EA. 
ward {et Sail from Yere, about the 
Middle of March, 1471, and landed 
at Raven/pur in Yor$ire. He was 
receiyv'd but coldly at firſt, and 
therefore pretending he was only 
come to claim his own private Eſtate, 
he took only the Title of Duke of 
Tord, and ſolemnly own'd Henry for 
hi Sovereign. When he came to 
% the Magiſtrates refus'« to open 
their Gates to him; but the Peo- 
ple compell'd them to it, upon his 
promiling not to hurt the City, and 
mat he would continue faithful to 


King Henry. Tho' he ſtaid not 
long at York, his Army was greatly 
increas'd, and he reſolv'd to march 
towards Loudon. In the mean Time, 
the Earl of Warwicz went and en- 
camp'd at Crentyy, expecting the 
Duke of Clarence to come and join 
him with his Troops. But as Ed- 
ward had, ſome 'T'ime ago, private- 
ly won over his Brother the Duke, 
who promis'd to deſert Warwick, 
whenever he could do it with Ad- 
vantage, he was now as good as 
his Word; and the two Brothers 
joining their Forces, left Warwick 
behind, and march'd directly for 
London; where Eaward's Party pre- 
vailing, upon the News of his Ap- 
proach, the Inhabitants were deter- 
min'd to receive him: And ſo heen- 
ter d the City on the 11th of April, 
amidſt the loud Acclamations of the 
People; and Henry, after a ſeven 
Months Phantom of a Reign, was 
ſent again to the Tower. 

Thus Edward was again on. the 
Throne, but he could not be faid 
to be eſtabliſh'd, whilſt the Earl of 
Warwick remain'd unſubdu'd. TWO 
Days after his coming to Landon, he 
put himſelf at the Head of his Ar- 
my, and advanc'd to meet the Earl, 
who was marching towards London, 
and come as far St. A/ban's. Both 
Armies continuing their March, 
they met each other at Barnet. 
Here a dreadful Battle was fought 
on Apri/ 14th, being Eafter-Day, 
which began early in the Morning 
and continued till Noon, both Sides 
fighting with the greateſt Obſtinacy 
and Reſolution, till Farwick's Ar- 
my, overpower'd by Numbers, was 
put to the Rout, great Numbers be- 
ing ſlain on the Spot, with the Earl 
himſelf, and the Marquets of Mon- 
tague, his Brother. 

Queen Margaret, with Prince Ed- 
evard her Son, was jult arriv'd from 
France. This PriaceG, who had hi- 
thereto ſhown the utnoſt Firmneſs 
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of Mind amidſt all the Turns of For- 
tune, was ſo ſ{urpriz'd at the News 
of this fatal Blow, that ſhe fell into 
a Swoon, and abandoning herſelf to 
Grief and Deſpair, took Sanctuary 
at the Abbey of Beauliiu in Hamp- 
ſhire. But the Duke of Somerſet, the 
Earl of Pembrrki, and other Lords 
her Friends, perſuading her to try 
her Fortune once more, by putting 
the Prince of Walis her Son at the 
Head of an Ariny, ſhe conſented ; 
and thoſe Lords, in a very ſhort 1 ime, 
ot together a good Number of 
. which being join'd by the 
ſcatter d Remains of the Earl of 
Farwick's, made up no inconſidera- 
ble Body. The King, being tho- 
roughly acquainted with theſe Pro- 
ceedings, loſt no Time, but reſolv'd 
to attack them before the Earl of 
Pembroke ſhould join them with the 
Troops he had been raiſing in Wales. 
And ſo coming up with them at 
Tewkeſbury, where they had intrench- 
ed themſelves in Haſte, eighteen Days 
after the Batile of Barnet, he en- 
ter'd their Camp, and entirely rout- 
ed them with a terrible Slaughter. 
The Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of Somerſet, were 
taken. The laſt was beheaded, The 
Prince, then eighteen Years old, was 
ſtabb'd to Death in cool Blood, by 
the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 
the Earl of Dorſet, and the Lord 
Haſtings ; at leait, in their Preſence. 
And Queen Murgaret was impriſon'd 
in the Tower, where ſhe remain'd 
till, in 1475, ſhe was ranſom'd by 
Lewis XI. tor 50,000 Crowns. 

The Battle of c], which 
was the twelfth in the Quarrel be- 
tween the Txvo Roſes, was ſoon fol- 
low'd bv the Murder of the unfor- 
tunate King Henry VI. in the * 
Vear of his Age. Edward thinking 
he ſhould never be at Peace, whilſt 
that Prince was alive, reſolv'd at 
laſt to ſacriſice him, innocent as he 
was, to his own Security. The 


Duke of Gonceſter, Edward's Bro- 
ther, a Man of a cruel and bloody 
Diſpoſition, undertook to diſpatch 
him, and, it is ſaid, ſtabb'd him with 
his own Hand in the Tower, His 
Body was buried in the Abbey of 
Chertſ>y, but afterwards remov'd to 
Windſor. 

Jaſßper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, 
hearing of the Defeat at Texwke/oury, 
and thinking it in vain, any longer 
to oppoſe King Edward, diſmils'd 
his "Troops, and ftaid ſome Lime 
with the Earl of Richmond his Ne- 
phew, in Walks, where they had 
great Intereſt and Credit. But Ed. 
ward making uſe of all his Arts to 
get them ſeiz'd or made away with, 
they embark'd for France; and be- 
ing drove on the Coaſt of Bretagne, 
were detain'd there by the Duke. 
The Earl of Richmond being the 
only Prince that was left of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, who could lay 
any Claim to the Crown, King 
Edward was very preſſing in de- 
manding him of the Duke of Bre- 
tagne; who at firſt refus'd, and at 
length deliver'd him to the Egli 
Ambaſſadors: But knowing Edward's 
Deſign was to ſacrifice him, he re. 
pented of what he had done. and 
por him out. of the Ambaſiadors 

ands. again, juſt as they were go- 
ing to embark, Thus the Earl was 
preſerv' d by a Sort of Miracle, who 
was one Day to aſcend the 'Throne 
of England. 

King Edward, being now firmly 
eſtabliſh'd on the Throne, ſpent a 
great Part of his Time in negoti- 
ating Traces and Alliances with fo- 
reign Princes and States; as the Kings 
of Scotland, Denmark, Caſtile, and 
Portugal; and in ſettling the Diffe- 
rences between the Engl; and the 
Hanje-Towwns ; which was at laſt hap- 
pily effected. 

Lewis XI. being at War with the 
Duke of Burgundy, offer'd King 4. 
zward A Truce, leſt he ſhould g's 

the 
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the ſaid Duke: And Edward con- 
ſented to it, only till the State of 
his Kingdom would permit him to 
be reveng'd on Liavis, for afſilt- 
ing Queen Margaret. At length 
a Truce being concluded between 
Leavis and the Duke, the latter em- 
ploy'd his Arms to enlarge his Do- 
minions on the Side of Germany, 
But Lexvis did all he could under- 
hand to obſtruct him in his Deſigns. 
This put him upon entering into 
an Alliance with King Edward, in 
order jointly to carry the War into 
France; which was what Edward 
wanted, and was now in a Condition 
to undertake. Acc-rdingly he paſs'd 
over with his Army into France, in 
1475. But the Duke of Burgundy, 
whoſe Deſign, it 1s likely, was only 
to cauſe Eaxvard to make a Diver- 
ſion in France, in order to prevent 
Leauis from interrupting his Projects 
in Germany, not joining him, as he 
had promiſed, and the Conſtable of 
St. Paul, who had promic'd to de- 
liver him up St. Quentin, not be- 
ing as good as his Word, Edvard 
thought fit to conſent to a Peace, 
of which Lexis made the firſt Of. 
ters, and which was concluded be. 
tween the two Monarchs, by Pleni- 
potentiaries at Amiens, and ſworn to at 
an Interview between them, on the 
Bridge of Pequigny. And ſo Ed. 
ward, after all his great Preparati- 
ons, return'd to England, without 
doing any Thing at all. But this 
was, in a great Meaſure, owing to 
the rich Preſents, Lexis beſtow'd on 
Edward's principal Courtiers, and 
the Penſions he privately affign'd 
them. And che ſame Thing hinder'd 
him from interpoſing in the Affairs 
of France, when the Good of E- 
ind, and of all Europe, requir'd it, 
upon Lewwes's ſeizing a great Part 
of the Burgundy Dominions, and en- 
dexvouring to get Poſſeſſion of the 
reſt, after che Duke's Death, in Pre- 
judice of lys Daughter and Heirets, 
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Maria, who was afterwards married 
to Maximilian of Auſtria, Son to 
the Emperor Frederick. 

The King, not content with his 
Severity againſt the Chiefs of the 
Lancaſtriam Party, and even thoſe 
of a lower Rank, in executing, im- 
modlerately fining, impriſoning and 
bamthing great Numbers of them, 
compleated the Tragedy in the Year 
1478, by the Death of his own 
Brother, the Duke of C/rence. The 
King was never heartily reconcil'd 
to him for joining with the Earl 
of Warwick to dethrone him, tho? 
he was afterwards the chief Means 
of his reaſcending the Throne; and 
accordingly he neglected him as 
much as ever. The Duke was 
haughty and ambitious, and at the 
ſame Jime haſty and paſſionate, and 
too free and unguarded in his Ex- 
preſſions. He would often make 
ſevere Reflections on the King, and 
among other Things, 'tis ſaid, he 
hinted that he was a Baſtard. Be 
that as it will, he had made the 
Queen his Enemy, and the Duke 
of Glouceſter, who was cloſe and re- 
ſerved, and ftuck at nothing to come 
at the main Point, he had in View, 
which was no leſs than the Crown, 
Joining with her and he reſt of 
Clarence's Enemies, ſpar'd no Pains 
in giving the King an ill Opinion 
of him, as a Perſon dangerous to 
his Crown and Lite. At laſt his 
Death was reſolv'd on, the Manner 
of which was ſomewhat extraord1- 
nary; for he 1s faid to have been 
drown'd in a Butt of Ma/m/cy Wine. 

Edward, inſtead of aftiiting Maxi- 
milicu of Auſtria, who was erdea- 
vouring to recover the Purgundy 


Dominions, ſufter'd himſelf to be 


amus'd and manag'd by the King 
of France, or ratner by his own 
Miniſters whom L:wr7s hid brib'd; 
and having now no inclination for 
War, devoted himſelf wholly to his 
Pleaſyres, Which were io protute, 
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that they were more expenſive than 
War itſelf, and put him upon ex- 
torting Money from his Subjects by 
very cruel Methods. 

Lewis continued to amuſe Ed- 
award, leſt he ſhould join with Mai 
milian, till he had clandeſtinely pre- 
vail'd on the Scots to break the 
Truce with Exgland; which they 
did in 1481, and made an Irruption 
into the Borders, Which came to no 
more than the carrying off ſome 
Booty. However, the Duke of 
Gloucefler march'd with an Army 
into Scotland, aud proceeded as far 
as Edinburgh ; where having oblig'd 
King James to keep the Truce, and 
to reſtore Berwick, Which Queen 
Margaret had given up, there was 
an End of this Affair. It muit be 
obſerv'd, that James III. hated by 
his People and eſpecially by the 


Nobility, for his tyrannical Pro-- 


ceedings, had of his own Head, or 
by the ſole Advice of his odious 
Favourites, broken the Truce with 
England; but all at the private In- 
ſtigation of the King of France. 
This Treachery of Lewis open'd 
Edward's Eyes, and made him re- 
ſolve on a War with France, after 
he had let many fair Opportunities 
ſlip. Beſides, the French King had, 
ever ſince the Treaty of Amiens, 
artfully ſhifted off the Marriage of 
the Dauphin with the Princeſs Eli- 
2abeth, eldeſt Daughter of Edward, 
which was one of the Articles of 
that Treaty, and now, he at laſt 
manag'd Matters ſo dexterouſly with 
che Flemings, that he married him 
to Margaret, Daughter of Maxim:- 
lian and Maria, againſt the Will of 
her Father. Edward, enrag'd at 
having been thus impos'd upon, was 
fully bent on the War, how little 
{ 1kelihood ſoever there was of Suc- 
gels, in the Circumſtances he was in 
at this Time. But in the Midſt of 
his Preparations, Death put an End 
to all his Projects. He was 1ciz'd 
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with a violent Fever, moſt probably 
the Effect of a Surfeit, which car- 
ned him off, on the gth of April. 
1483, in the forty-ſecond Year of 
his Age, and twenty-third of his 
Reign. 

His good Fortune may be ad- 
mir'd, if we conſider in what Cir- 
cumſtauces he obtain'd the Crown, 
and recoyer'a it after he had loſt it, 
and that he was victorious in every 
Battle he fought in Verſon. But he 
is blam'd by all for his Cruelty, in 
cauſing ſo many to be executed, af. 
ter he had taken tliem in Battle, and 
the Breach of Faith he was ſome- 
times guilty of, on theſe Occaſions, 
And the Murder of Ning Henry, and 
the Prince of R his Son, as well 
as of his own Brother, the Duke o. 
Clarence, can never be thought of 
without Horror, however it may be 
juſtifed by Reaſons of State, in 
which Honour and Conſcience are 
ſeldom regarded. At his Acceſſion 
to the Throne, he was one of the 
handſomeſt Men in England, per- 
haps in Europe, He had a noble 
Mien, a free and affable Deport- 
ment, and an undaunted Courage 
Which Qualities, join'd together, 
gain'd him ſuch Love and Eſteem 
among the People, as very much 
contributed to his Succeſs. All a- 
gree that he was exceſſively addicted 
to his Pleaſures. He had a great 
many Miſtreſſes, among whom was 
Jane Shore, Wife to a Citizen of 
London. Of his three chief Miltrefles 
he ſaid, that one was the merricft 
(meaning Jaue Shore) another the 
wittieft, and the third the holicjt I o- 
man in the World, becauſe foe would 
never flir out of the Church, bit 
when he ſent for her. He had how- 
ever no more than two natural Chi 
dren, which were by E/zaberh Lucy, 
Arthur, created Viſcount L', by 
Henry VIII. and Elizabetb, Wife of 
Thomas Lumley. 

By his Queen, Elizabeth, he hid 


thice 


three Sons and eight Daughters, of 
whom, one Son and two Daughters 
died in their Infancy. His Sons, 
who ſurviv'd him, were Edward, 
Prince of Wales, who ſucceeded 
him, and Richard, Duke of York. 
His ſurviving Daughters were, Eli- 
2abeth, who had been contracted to 
the Dauphin, and was at length mar- 
ried to King Henry VII. Ciceley, 
betrothed to the Prince of Scotland, 
afterwards the Wife of the Lord 
Wells: Anne, who was contracted 
to Philip, Son of Maximilian of 
Auſtria and Maria of Burgunay; 
but that Match not ſucceeding, ſhe 
married Thomas Howard, Dulce of 
Norfolk : Bridget, who was a Nun: 
Mary, who was proinis'd to the 
King of Denmark, but died before 
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her Marriage: And Catharine, whoſe 
Huſband was Villiam Courtney, Earl 
of Dewon/hire. : 

In Praiſe of King Edward, it 
muſt be ſaid, that he was a great 
——_ of Trade, particularly 
of the Woollen Manufacture. He 


was interred at Vindſor, in the Col- 


legiate Chapel, begun by him, and 
finiſhed by the Lord Reginald Bray. 

Several Men, famous in their Pro- 
feſſions, flouriſh'd in his Reign, par- 
ticularly Thomas Littleton, Judge of 
the Common-Pleas, and John For- 
teſcue, Judge, and Chancellor of 
England. In the laſt Year of King 


Edward, Thomas Parr was born in 
Shrop/hire, whom we ſhall hereafter 
find remarkable for his great Age, 
in the Reign of King Charles I. 
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Hs Prince was about 
2 twelve Years old, 
when his Father Ed- 
ward IV. died; up- 
on which he was im- 
mediately proclaim'd 
King, tho' he was never crown'd. He 
bore the Royal Title but for a very 
ſhort Time, no more than two 
Months, and twelve Days; which 
can ſcarce becall'd a Reign, as it was 
wholly taken up with the Artifices of 
his Uncle, the Duke of Glouceſter, 
to deprive him of the Crown, and 
Place it upon his own Head; in 
which he but too well ſucceeded, 
thro* ſuch a Series of artful Wiles 
and cunning Diſſimulation, and ſuch 
horrid Violence, Cruelty and In- 
Juſtice, as can ſcarce be parallel'd. 
Tho' he ſo ſoon arriv'd at the 
Point his Ambition had in View, 
yet he procceced cautiouſly, open- 
ing himielf by Degrees, and not let- 
ting his moſt truſty Confidents into 
the Secret of his grand Deſign, till 
Matters were ripe to put it in Exe- 
Cution. 


2 


The State of the Court, before 
and at young Edward's Acceſſion, 
tended very much to forward the 
Duke of Glouceſter's Project. The 
Queen, by her Influence over the 
late King, had got all her Relations 
and Favourites promoted to Titles 
and Honours, which occaſion'd the 
invidious Diſtinction between the old 
and the new Nobility. The latter 
bore all the Sway at Court, and the 
former were by Degrees, as it were, 
baniſh'd from thence; all except Hen. 
ry Stafford Duke of Buckingham, the 
Lord Stanley, and the Lord Haſtings, 
who were hearty Friends to EA“ 
ward IV. eſpecially the two latter, 
tho' they had no Reſpect for the 
Queen. The Duke of Glouceſter, to 
keep fair with both Parties, in his 
Brother's Life-'T'ime, publickly made 
his Court to the Queen, but in private 
join'd with the old Nobility, par. 
ticularly Buckingham, Stanley, and 
Haſtings. | 

Immediately, upon Edwar!'s 
Death, a Contention aroſe between 
the two Parties, which ſhould be 

Maſters 
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Maſters of the young King's Perſon, 
and conſequently of the Govern- 
ment. The Queen, in order to ſe- 
cure her Power, was for keeping 
him in her and her Relations 
Hands; and the antient Nobility 
were for reſcuing him from them, 
that by that Means they might re- 
move the Queen and her Relations 
from the Government. The young 
King was then at Lud/ow with An- 
thony Woodville, Earl of Rivers, the 
Queen's Brother, whom the late 
King had appointed his Governor. 
The Queen, jealous of the Deſigns 
of her Enemies, had wrote to him 
to raiſe a Body of Forces for con- 
ducting the new King ſafe to Lon- 
don, in order to be crown'd. The 
Duke of Gloucefter being then at 
York; Buckingham and Haſtings 
ſent to him immediately, to ac- 
quaint him with the King's Death, 
and the Queen's Proceedings, earneſt- 
ly prefling him to take Meaſures for 
getting the young King into his 
Hands, for that the Government of 
the Realm rightfully belong'd to 
him, during the Minority. It ap- 
pears pretty plain, by every Step of 
the Duke of Glouceſter, that from 
this Time, if not before, he deſign'd 
to aſcend the Throne, in Prejudice 
of his two Nephews. He wrote 
back, deſiring the two Lords, with 
others of their Friends, to meet him 
at Northampton, in order to confer 
together of what was proper to be 
done. Here Gloucefter having ha- 
rangu'd them upon the Neceſſity of 
taking the King from his Mother 
and her Relations, it was agreed 
that he ſhould try to perſuade the 
Queen to order the Earl of Rivers, 
her Brother, to diſband his Forces. 
Acco-vingly he found Means to re- 
ent to her in ſuch Manner the 
Lu wpedtency and dangerous Con- 
Iequerices of the Meature ſhe was 
tang, and how it would excite 
the calouſy of the Nation, that ſhe 
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was prevailed on to write to her 
Brother to diſmiſs his Troops; which 
he did, and: ſet out with the King 
for London, attended only with his 
Domeſticks. 

When they came near Northamp- 
tor, the Dukes of Gloucefler and 
Buckingham, who had brought a 
Number of armed Men into the 
Town, went out to meet the King, 
and paid him all the Reſpect due 
to his Dignity. They allo very 
much careſs'd the Earl of Nivess, 
till, the Scheme they had form'd for 
that Purpoſe ſucceeding, they caus'd 
him to be arreſted, together with 
the Lord Grey, the Queen's Son by 
her former Huſband, Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, and Sir Richard Haauſe, 
and ſent them Priſoners to Port-- 
fra, under the Cuſtody of Sir Ri- 
chard Ratcliff the Governor, who 
ſhortly after, by the Duke of G- 
ceſter's Order, caus'd them to be 
beheaded. 

Having got the King into their 
Hands, they conducted him to Lon 
don, paying him all due Reſpect as 
they paſs'd along. He enter'd the 
City, on the 4th of May, amidit the 
loud Acclamations of the People, at- 
tended by a great many Lords, the 
Duke of G/oucefter riding before him 
bare-headed ; after Which he was 
lodg'd in the Biſhop's Palace. Then 
the Duke, inſtead of a Parliament, 
whole Buſineſs it was, ſummon'd a 
great Council to ſettle the Govern- 
ment during the King's Minority; 
which conſiſting chieſty of the old 
Nobility, and the Duke's Friends, 
ſoon declar'd him Protector both of 
the King and Kingdom. 

'The Queen, upon hearing what 
paſs'd at Northampton, had taken 
Sanctuary, with the Duke of York, 
her other Son, about nine Years old, 
and the reſt of her Family, in V- 
minſter-Abbey. The Protector could 
not proceed to his grand Deſign, 
without getting the young Duke 

alio 
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alſo into his Hands ; which he did 
by Means of the Cardinal Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was ſent 
to perſuade the Queen to deliver 
him up. She at firſt refus'd, being 
juſtly apprehenſive of the Protector's 
Deſigns; but, at laſt, being told, 
that Force would be made uſe ot, 
if ſhe did not compiy, ſhe parted 
with him after the tenderet Careſ- 
ſes, never to ſee him more. Upon 
Sight of him, the Protector ran to 
him and embrac'd him, feigning 
the utmoſt Affection, and brought 
him to the King, who was overjoy'd 
to ſee his Brother. Soon after, he 
lodg'd them both in the Tower, from 
whence the Kings uſed formerly to 
proceed to their Coronation. 

The Duke of Glouceſter now 
thought himſelf in a Condition to 

urſue the main Project of his Am- 
33 and of Protector to make 
himſelf King. To this End, he 
communicated his Thoughts, firſt to 
the Duke of Buckingham, who came 
readily into the Deſign, and puſh'd 
it on as heartily as the Protector 
himſelf. Some other truſty Friends 
were let into the Secret, and held 
frequent Conſultations about 1t with 
the Duke. The Lords Haſtings 
and Stauliy were not of this Num- 
ber, tho' they had hitherto join'd 
with tlie Duke, not thinking he de- 
tizn'd to proceed any farther. H/ 
tings, in particular, had hitherto 
been very ſerviceable to him; but 
as he was known to have a great 
Affection for the late King's Chil- 
dren, tho' he hated the Queen, it 
was reſolv'd, either to win him over, 
or to diipatch him out of the Way. 
One Cath, a Confident of his, was 
employ'd to found him, as it were 
at a Liſtance, by occaſionally intro- 
ducing a Diſcourſe about State-Af- 
fairs, and then telling him how Peo- 
ple talk'd of the Duke of Cu- 
ceſtcr's Right to the Crown, upon a 


Report that Edward IV. himſelf, 
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and all his Children were illegiti- 
mate. For the Protector, by his 
Emiſſaries, had taken Care to ſpread 
ſuch a Report. Haſtings, not ſulpect- 
g Catefby, diſcover'd to him his 
whole Mind, and expreſs'd himſelf 
with the utmoſt Warmth in favour 
of Edward's Children. Cate/by be- 
tray'd him, and fo his Death was 
reiolv*d on. 

The Protector had all this while 
made Shew of preparing for the 
King's Coronation, and to that End 
had appointed a particular Council, 
under Pretence of regulating Matters 
relating to that Solemnity, which 
was firſt fix'd to the 22d of Tune, 
and then on divers Pretences put off 
to the 2d of Nowember. For, at the 
ſame Time, he had another Coun- 
cil conſiſting of none but his Crea- 
tures, whoſe ſole Buſineſs it was to 
conſult Means for deferring the Co- 
ronation, and advancing the Pro- 
tector to the Throne. The main 
Thing was to give ſome plauſible 
Colour to his Pretenſions among the 
People. To this End, as has been 
ſaid, Edward IVth's Children were 
all to be deem'd Baſtards, on Pre- 
tence of his being engag'd in a Mar. 
riage Contract with another Lady, 
before he eſpouſed Elizabeth Il od 
dille. And leſt this ſhould not take, 
it was to be given out, and Proof 
pretended, ſuch as they were, that 
the late King, and Duke of Clarence, 
were the Offspring of the Duchels 
of Yore's unlawful Amours, and that 
the Duke of Glouceſter was her on!) 
Son by her Huſband the Duke of 
York. Theſe Things were, by the 
Direction of the Protector and his 
Council, firſt rumour'd about, b. 
Means of Carefby, and ſuch libe 
truſty Emiſſaries. | 

The Lord Haſtings, all this while, 
knew nothing of Cate/ty's rea- 
chery. And fo he came. without 
any Fear to the Council, which the 
Protector had aſſembled in the 72, 
6 
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on the 13th of June, on purpoſe to 
get him diſpatch'd. The Protector 
came in at Nine in the Morning, very 
chearful and complaiſant to all the 
Lords. Then he withdrew, and 
about an Hour after return'd, biting 
his Lips, and knitting his Brows, 
as if tome great Matter diſturb'd 
him. He was ſilent a while, and 
at laſt broke out on a ſudden, and 
aſk'd them, What they deſerwed who 
| had plotted againſt his Life? Lord 
Haſtings made Anſwer, that 77% 
ought to be puniſb' d as Traitors. Well 
then, reply'd the Protector, 4 15 
that Sorcereſs, my Sifter-in-Lanv, 
meaning the Queen) and her Ac- 
complices. Then ſtripping his left 
Arm, and ſhewing it to the Council, 
almoſt wither'd and dried up (tho 
every one knew it had been long in 
that Condition) he ſaid, See wvhat 
that Sorcereſs, and Shore's Wife 
have done by their Witchcrafts 3 and 
they awoudd have done the ſame to 
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the reſt of my Body, if God's Mercy 


had not prevented them. Haſtings, 
who kept Jane Shore, after Edward's 
Death, being concern'd at hearing 
her accuſed, ſaid, F they are guilty 
of ſuch a Crime, they ought to be 
puniſhed : W., hat, ſays the Protector, 
inſtantly raiſing his Voice, 4% thou 
anſaber me with If's and And's? 1 
tell thee, they have platted againſt 
wy Life, and thou thy ſelf art acceſſory 
ts their Crime. As he ſpoke theſe 
Words, he ſtruck the Table twice 
with his Hand, and preſently a 
Number of armed Men ruſh'd in, 
and the Protector arreſted Haſtings 
tor High-Treaſon. In the Con- 
fuſion, one of the Soldiers ſtruck at 
tne Lord Stanley with a Battle-Ax, 


having Orders, it is likely, to kill 


him, as it were by Chance.) But he 
_ *|cap'd by getting under the Table. 
tlowever he was arreſted, together 
with the Archbiſhop of 144, and 
the Biſhop of £/y, they being all 
turee firmly attach'd to the young 
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ſhall take no deep Root. 
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King. The Protector was ſo im- 
patient to have Haſtings executed, 
that he ſwore he would not dine, till 
he had ſeen it done. Accordingly he 
was beheaded on a Log of Wood, 
before the Toaber- Chapel, there not 
being Time to erect a Scaffold. *'Tis 
remark'd, that he ſuffer'd on the 
ſame Day and Hour, that the Lords 
and the two Knights at Pornts/-a# 
were beheaded, to whoſe Death he 
had but too readily conſented. 

Fane Shore was brought before 
the Council, as an Accomplice with 
Lord * where ſhe pleaded 
her Cauſe ſo well, that they did not 
think fit to condemn her. However, 
ſhe was proſecuted in the Biſhop's 
Court for Incontinence, in leaving 
her Huſband to live with other Men. 
And ſo ſhe was condemn'd to do 
open Penance in St. Paul's Church, 
in a White-Sheet, with a Wax Taper 
in her Hand ; which ſhe accordingly 
did, before all the People. 

The King's Friends being all 
dead, or in Priſon, or effectually ter- 
rify'd by the late ſevere Proceed- 
ings; the Protector and Buckingham 
deem'd this to be the Criſis for put- 
ting their Deſign in Execution. Ac- 
cordingly they cauſed to be ſpread 
more than ever, the Illegitimacy of 
Edward's Children, and of Edward 
himſelf, And the Protector having 
before gain'd Sir Edmund Shan, 
Mayor of London, he got his Bro- 
ther, Dr. John Shaw, a popular 
City-Preacher, to preach a Sermon 
at Paul's-Croſi, on the Subject, from 
the Apocryphal Text, Baſtard Slips 
But all that 
was got by this, was, that the 
Preacher was ever after deſpis'd for 
his Pains, 

However, to loſe no Time, as the 
principal Point was to gain the C1- 
tizens, the Duke of Buckingham, in 
an eloquent Speech, harangu'd the 
Mayor, Aldermen, Common-Coun- 
cil and principal Citizens, who were 
orcer'd 
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order d to meet at Guild Hall, for 
that Purpoſe. He enlarg'd on the 
ObjeRions againſt Edward's Chil- 
dren, and the noble Qualities of the 
Duke of G/cuceſter, as the only legiti- 
mate Son of the Duke of York, whom 
he recommended for their King, and 
in the End deſir'd them to declare 
their Minds. Every one ſtood a- 
inaz'd, and there was a profound 
Silence. The Duke repeated the 
Lenſe of his Speech in other Words, 
but it had no better Effect; till the 
Recorder was order'd to ſpeak to 
the People, which he did, tho* much 
againſt his Will. He only repeated 
the Subſtance of the Duke's Speech, 
and the Duke concluded with de- 
manding their poſitive Anſwer, W he- 
ther they would have the Duke of 
Glouce/ier for their King or no? 
Upon this, there was a confus'd 
Murmur, and *twas uncertain, whe- 
ther the People ſaid Yea or No; 
when {ome of the Duke's Servants 
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reſſing in, cry'd out, Long /ive King 

ichard : Who being join'd by 
ſome Citizens, that were brib'd, and 
the Rabble without Doors, the Cry 
grew pretty ſtrong, King Richard! 
King Richard! Then the Duke of 
Buckingham, affecting to take it for 
granted, that this was the Senſe of 
all the People, went the next Day, 
with the Mayor, Aldermen and o- 
thers of the Cabal, to the Protector, 
to offer him the Crown. He ap- 
pear'd exceedingly ſurpriz'd, as if 
he had known nothing of what had 
paſs'd, and feign'd a great Reluc- 
tance againſt complying with their 
Requeſt : But, at laſt, ſuffer'd him- 
ſelf to be prevail'd upon, and, on 
June 19, accepted the Crown, as if it 
were at the Deſire of all the People 
of England. 

Thus ended the Farce, to the 
great Grief of all worthy Citizens 
and honeſt Men; who yet did not 
dare openly to expreſs their Concern. 
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RICHARD III. Surnam'd Crook-Back. 


HE Duke of Glouceſter 
> having thus accom- 
pliſh'd the End he had 
in View, was pro- 
claim'd King on the 
zoth of June, 1483, 
by the Name of Richard III. and 
was ſolemnly crown'd, together with 
his Queen, on the 6th of the fol- 
lowing Month. In the mean Time, 
he appointed the Lord John How- 
ard Earl Marſhal, and created him 
Duke of Norfolk ; his Son Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Surrey; William 
Berkley, Earl of Nottingham, and the 
Lord Lowe/, one of his chief Confi- 
dents, Viſcount Lowe/, on whom 
he likewiſe conferr'd the Office of 
Chamberlain. He alſo releas'd from 
Confinement, the Archbiſhop of 
York, and the Lord Stanley; and 
taking Dr. Merton, Biſhop of EH, 
out of the Toxver, committed him to 
tne Cuſtody of the Duke of Bucking- 
bam, who ſent him to Brecknock- 
Cole in Wales. | 

Kichard enjoy'd the Crown, which 


be had obtain'd by ſuch unjuſt and 


_ x 


cruel Methods, but two Years and 
two Months ; which whole Time 
was ſpent by him, in contriving Me- 
thods to ſupport himſelf on the 
Throne; and by his Enemies, in 
Plots and Conſpiracies to pull him 
down; in which they at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded, and at the ſame Time de- 
priv'd him both of his Crown and 
Life. 

As he could not think himſelf 
ſafe, whilſt his two Nephews, the 
young King and his Brother the Duke 
of York, were yet living, he reſolv'd 
on the wicked Expedient of diſpatch- 
ing them out of the Way ; which 
was accordingly done ſoon after his 
Coronation. The two innocent Chil- 
dren were ſtill in the Tower, the 
Government of which he had given 
to Sir Robert Brackenbury, one of 
his Creatures. He choſe to be ab- 
ſent from London whilſt the helliſh 
Deſign was executed, that he might 
be the leſs ſuſpected ; and ſo ſet out 
with the Duke of Buckingham, to 
viſit ſeveral Counties. Being come 
to Glouceſter, he tent expreſs Orders 

to 
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to Brackenbury, to put the two 
young Princes to Death. Bracken- 
bury, more conſcientious than Ri- 
chard imagin'd, humbly deſir'd to 
be excus'd. Upon which he ſent 
him a Written Order, by Sir James 
Jyrrel, requiring him to deliver up 
to the ſaid Tyrre/, the Keys and Go- 
vernment of -the Tower for one 
Night only. Brackenbury obey'd; 
and Tyrre/ brought in two Ruffians, 
Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton, 
whom he had hir'd to perpetrate 
the horrid Fact. 
the Night, when the Princes were 
aſleep, they enter'd the Chamber, 
and ruſhing upon them, ſtifled them 
both in their Bed, and then buried 
them under a little Stair-Caſe. This 
Tyrrel confeſs'd, who was executed 
in the next Reign. In 1674, ſome 
Bones were found there, ſuppos'd 
to be theirs, which Charles II. 
caus'd to be put in a Marble-Urn, 
and remov'd to MWeſiminſter- Abbey. 

From Gu er, King Richard ſet 
out for the North, to quell ſome 
Diſorders in thoſe Parts; and com- 
ing to York, was crown'd there & 
fecond Time, in the Beginning of 
September. At the ſame Time, he 
created Edvard his Son, Prince of 
Wales, who was then ten Years old. 

Having got rid of his Nephews, 
and taken Meaſures for renewing 
the foreign Alliances, and endea- 
vour'd to make thoſe his Friends 
whom he moſt ſuſpected, by giving 
them conſiderable Poſts and Em- 
ployments, particularly the Office 
of Lord- Steward of the Houſhold, 
to the Lord Stanley, (who had mar- 
ried Margaret, Counteſs of Rich- 
mond, Mother of the Earl, Who was 
fill in Pretagne;) Richard now 
thought himſelf very ſecure: But at 
this very Time, a Conſpiracy was 
forming, which, tho? it prov'd un- 
fucceſstn] at firſt, in the End com- 
pleated his Ruin. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who 
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had been the chief Inſtrument in 
placing Richard on the Throne, was 
at the Head of this Conſpiracy. He 
thought himſelf neglected by R.. 
chard, or, at leaſt, not rewarded in 
Proportion to the Service he had 
done him. *Tis ſaid, the King had 
broke his Word with him, with 
regard to ſome Lands he had pro 
mis'd to give him. However, he 
retir'd from Court, exccedingly dit 
guſted, meditating nothing but Re- 
venge, and ſoon began to concert 
Meaſures with Morton, Biſhop of 
Ely, his Priſoner in Wales, how to 
dethrone the Uſurper, whom he 
had ſo lately ſet up. After ſeveral 
Conferences, and thoroughly under 
ſtanding one another, the Scheme 
they fix d upon, was to ſet Hey 
Earl of Richmond on the Throne. 
In this Project, they were ſure of 
having all the Friends of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter on their Side, Henry 
being the only Relict of that Fa- 
mily, as has been obſery'd. And in 
order to engage the Yorkiſts, twas 
thought neceſſary, that Henry ſhould 
promiſe to marry the Princeſs E/:24- 
beth, eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV. 
Matters being thus concerted, the 
firſt Step that was taken was, by 
a truſty Meſſenger, to acquaint the 
Counteſs of Richmond with their 
Deſign ; who came heartily into it, 
and tound Means privately to im- 
pul it to the Queen Dowager, in 

er Sanctuary, who readily gave 
her Conſent, that Jerry ſhould marry 
her Daughter. This done, they 
each of them engag'd their mv! 
faithful Friends in the Plot, and 
theſe drew in others; which, indecd, 
was no hard Matter, as the U iurper 
was univerſally hated by the Na- 
tion. The Counteſs then ſent two 
truſty Perſons into Bretagne, 10 in 
form the Earl her Son of what Was 
doing m his Favour, and to invite 
him over. His Condition there 
ſeem'd not very promiling for ſuch 


all 


an Undertaking. But upon the 
Duke of Bretagne's promiſing to 
aſſiſt him, he ſent Word to the 
Counteſs his Mother, that he ſhould 
be ready to come over in October. 
Tho' the Conſpirators took all ima- 
ginable Care to conceal themſelves, 
yet Richard had ſome confus'd Inti- 
mations of a Plot, and beginning to 
ſuſpect the Duke of Buckingham, 
order'd him to Court; but he per- 
emptorily refus'd to come, declar'd 
againſt the King, and took up Arms, 
drawing together the Forces, he and 
his Adherents had privately liſted in 
ales, and marching towards the 
I/oftern Counties, in order to join 
his Friends who were ready to riſe 
there, and where the Earl of Rich- 
mund deſigned to land. But the Duke 
being ſtopp'd in his Paſſage by a 
dreadful Inundation of the Severn, 
which laſted fix Days, his whole Ar- 
my diſbers'd, and he being left with 
onlv one Servant, went and conceal'd 
himſelf in the Houſe of one Bani 
/icr, to whom both he and his Fa- 
ther had been great BenefaQtors. 
Nevertheleſs, upon Richard's pub- 
lihing a Proclamation, offering a 
very great Reward for apprehending 
him, he was baſely betray'd by Ba- 
r.jter to the High-Sherift of Shrop- 
fire, and ſoon after loſt his Head. 
About the ſame Time, the Earl of 
Richmond appear'd on the Coaſt of 
England, and was like to have fallen 
into the Hands of his Enemies; but 
he luckily eſcap'd, and ſail'd back 
to Normandy, and from thence re- 
turn'd into Bretagne, to wait for a 
more favourable Opportunity. In 
the mean Time, Richard proceeded 
With Severity againſt the Conſpira- 
tors, putting many of them to Death, 
and cave an extraordinary Commiſ- 
Ion to Sir Ralph Afbton for that 
Part e Among others, Sir William 
(Garn, a Wilthire Gentleman, 
Was nang'd, drawn and quarter'd, 
for abetting the Karl of Richmend's 
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Project, and for writing the follow- 
ing ſatyrical Rhyme, on Richard, 
and three of his Favourites: 

The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the Dog, 

Rule all Eugland under a Hog, 
Alluding to Cateſiy, Ratcliff, and 
Lowel, who bore a Dog for his 
Arms, as one of Richard's Support- 
ers was a Wild-Boar. But many, to 
eſcape the King's Severity, fled in- 
to Bretagne, to the Earl of Rich- 
mond; among whom was T homas 
Grey, Marqueſs of Dorſet, Son to 
King Edward's Queen. 

The Storm being thus in Appear- 
ance blown over, King Richard 
thought fit to call a Parliament; 
which meeting on Jan. 23, 1484, 
and being wholly devoted to the 
King, made no Scruple to declare 
the Iſſue of Edward IV. illegiti- 
mate, to confirm Richard's irregular 
Election, and recognize his pre- 
tended Right to the Crown. Then 
they paſs'd an Act of Attainder a- 
gainſt the Earl of Richmond, and all 
his Adherents. But *"twas very 
happy for his Mother, the Coun- 
teſs, that no body diicover'd her 
having any Hand in the Plot. At- 
ter all, ſeveral good Statutes were 
paſs'd by this Parliament, for the 
better adminiſtring Juſtice, and for 
aboliſhing a late Impoſition, which 
had been praQtis'd in Edward I Vth's 
Reign, and had been very grievous 
to the Subject, under the Name of 
a Benevolence. 

This Vear, the King for his great- 
er Security, confirm'd the Alliance 
with Portugal, and concluded a 
Truce with Scotland. But notwith- 
ſtanding all his Precautions, he was 
ſtill apprehenſive of freſh Trouble 
from the Earl of Richmond. And 
indeed, that Prince had not relin- 
quiſh'd his Deſign, notwithſtanding 
the late Interruption it met with. 
He had many Engliſe Lords now 
with him, who had eſcaped to Bre- 
tagne, after the late Diſappointment, 
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eneral were his Friends; and the 
Puke of Bretagne promis'd to con- 
tinue his Aſſiſt nce. But here he 
was ſoon in great Danger. For the 
Duke being grown old and infirm, 
his Prime- Miniſter, Landats, one of 
a very mean Extraction, now go- 
vern'd all in kts Name; and made 
himſelf ſo ödious to the Nobility, 
and all the People of Bretagne, that 
to ſupport himſelf againit them, he 
ſought foreigu Aſſiſtance, and believ'd 
he had a good Opportunity of re- 
ceiw ing it from Kin Richard, On 
Condition of delivering the Farl of 
Richmond into his Hands. Nothing 
could be more agrecable to Richard, 
and a Negotiation was actually car- 
ried on, between this hated King 
and equally hated Miniſter, for this 
Purpoſe. In the mean Time, the 
Earl knew nothing of all this: But the 
Bithop of Ely, who had made his 
Spies about Richard, adverts'd him 
of the Danger he was in. Upon 
which, with great Difficulty he e- 
ſcaped in Diſguiſe from Bretagne, and 
repair*d ta the Court of Charles VIII. 
King of France, who had ſucceeded 
his Father, Lcxvis XI. The gene- 
Tous Duke of Bretagne was angry 
with his Minitter for giving the Earl 
any Canſe of Uneaſimeſs, and per- 
mitted all the Eng1i/5 to follow him. 
And not long after, Landats, for all 
his inſolent Proceedings, met with his 
deſerved Reward on à Gibbet. The 
Karl was very civilly treated at the 
Court of Charlis VIII. who at 
length promis'd him ſome Aſſiſtance, 
not io much out of Regard to him, as 
to cauſe new Troubles in England. 
Here, alſo, he had the Satisfaction 
to tee the Earl of Oer come to 
him, who had been impriſon'd by 
Hauber IV. in the Caltle of Hom: 
me, in Picgrdr. but had now pre- 
On the Covernor and Gariſon 
C Gcclare for ti Harl of Riem nd. 
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and aſſur'd him, that the Nation in 


ſcape, and, tho' abroad, had good 


Richard had Intelligence, tha 
ſomething was alſo contriving a- 
ga nſt him in England, but could not 
diſcover by whom. After ſome Time, 
he found out, that what was carry. 
ing on in favour of the Earl, was 
chiefly grounded on his having pro- 
mis'd to marry the Princeſs EH. 
beth. To prevent him therefore, lie 
refolv'd to marry her himſelf. In 
order to this, by various plauſible 
Pretences, particularly by promiſing 
to ſecure the Crown to the Princess 
after his Death, as the Prince of 
Wales was now dead, and he had no 
other Child, he ſo wrought on the 
Queen- Dowager, that ſhe deliver'd 
her hve Daughters into his Hand: 
Then he took Care to get rid of An 
his Queen, Daughter of the great Earl 
of Warwick, either by cauſing her 
to die with Grief and Vexation by 
his ill Treatment, or by actually 
poiſoning her. She would have becn 
more pitied, if ſhe had not marry' 
the Marderer of her former Huſband, 
who was Edward, Prince of Mule, 
Son to Henry VI. Richard now made 
his Addreſſes to the Princeſs, his 
Niece, but found her abſolutely in. 
flexible. In the mean Time, as he 

re every Day more odious, many 
2 and Gentlemen went over to 
the Earl of Richmond, and offer'd 
him tc.eir Service: Others did the 
ſame, to avoid being ſacrific'd to his 
Suſpicions; and thoſe who ſtaid at 
home, waited only for an Opportu- 
nity to declare againſt him. Richars 
had alſo impolitickly laid up his 
Fleet in the Spring, 1485, at whicl 
Time, he thought himſelf pretty le- 
cure from all Danger. 

All Circumſtances thus concur. 
ring, the Earl ſet Sail from Harferr, 
on the 3 iſt of Fry, with only 2009 
Men, which France had lent lum, 
together with the Ships to tranipert 
them. On the Gth of Auguſt, he land- 
ed at Mi/tord Him, and mürchiig 
towards North I alis, was join'd I 
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Sir Rice ap Thomas, with a conſidera- 
ble Body of Velſb Troops. As the 
Earl was of Welh Extraction, that 
Country in general readily favour'd 
his Deſign. In a few Days he ar- 
riv'd at Shrew/bury, where the In- 
habitants preſently receiv'd him, and 
Sir (3rorge Talbot brought him an Aid 
of 2000 Men. The Lord Stanley, 
and his Brother Sir Villian, rais'd 
Forces, as if it bad been for the King, 
but had given private Aſſurance to 
the Earl,” that they would join him 
at a proper Opportunity ; which they 
did, after the two Parties were en- 
gag'd, and were by that Means the 
chief Cauſe of the Earl's Succeſs. 
King Richard, having heard of the 
Earl's Landing, order'd all his For- 
ces to be drawn together at Notting - 
ham, reſolving to go in Perſon and 
fight him. And the Ear! being no 
leis deſirous to decide the Quarrel 
with one Blow, reſolv'd to go and 
meet Richard. In his March he was 
join'd by Sir Walter Hungerford, 
Sir Thomas Bourchier, and ſeveral 0- 
thers, who deſerted the King. The 
two Armies met near Boveri in 
Leiceſter /hire, and the Battle was 
tonght on the 22d of Jugu/?, The 
Earl of Richmond was at firit in Dan- 
ger of being worſted, when the Lord 
Stanliy joining him with 5000 Men, 
and his Brother with 2000, the King's 
Army was entirely rauted, after a 
Fight of two Hours, in which he 
gave ſignal Proofs of his Valour and 
Courage. In the Heat of the Battle, 
eſpying the Earl, he rode furiouily 
to attack him, and kill d Sir {2m 
Brandon, the Earl's Standard-Bearer, 
who ſtood in his Way, and thre:y 
Sir Yun Cheney to the Ground, who 
had taken the former's Place. When 
be ſaw the Day was loſt, he ruſh'd 
"to the Midſt of his Enemies, and 
Was lain. Tis very likely, he was 
betray'd, and that ſome great Men, 
Who ſtaid with him, held ſecret In- 
elligence with the Earl of Richmond. 
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Tis ſaid, that on the very Morning 
of the Battle, before it began, the 
following Lines were found fix'd on 
the Duke of Norfo/k's Tent Door, 
who was ſlain fighting for Richard: 
Focky of Nerfe &, be not ſo bold 
For Djchen thy Maſter is bought and 
fold. 
Sir Richard Rotcliff was alſo ſlain; 
and the perfidious Carey, being taken 
Priſoner, was executed at Leiceftcy. 
Thus fell King Richard, aged a- 
bout 34 Years, who, excepting l. is un- 


juſtignable Methods to get and łkcep 


the Crown, may be reckon'd no bal 
King. He took Care to ſuppreſs 
Vice, and promote Sobriety and Vir- 
tue, 'and had a great Regard to the 
due Adminiſtration of Juſtice, except 
where his Crown was concerned. 
Lord Verulum ſays, he was in mili— 
tary Virtue approv'd, and a good 
Law-Maker. He founded the Col- 
lege of Feralds, and made them a 
Corporation. He was certainly en- 
dow'd with great Parts and Abilities, 
which would have made him a truly 
great Man, if they had been rightly 
apply'd. His boundleſs Ambition 
made him aſpire to the Crown, and 
'twas for the Sake of that only, that 
he was guilty of all that Treachery, 
Diſſimulation and Cruelty, which 
juſtly readers his Memory deteſted. 
He was really Crook-back*d, from 
whence he had his Surname, 

His Crown being diſcover'd by 
2 Soldier, among the Spoil, was 
brought to the Lord Sa ty, who 
ſet it on the Earl of A*chmond's 
Head, and ſaluted him ng. His 
Body was found ſtript naked, cover d 
wich Blood and Dirt, and in that 
Condition was thrown crols a Horſc, 
wit the Head hanging on one vide 
and the Legs on the otder, and. car- 
ried to Liictſtin, wheie it was in- 
terr d. He was the liſt King of che 
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Plauutagenet Race, who hid Fway'd 


the Scepter ever unc Horry II. 
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E N RY, Earl of Rich- 
mond, was the Son of 
Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, and of Mus- 

aret, deſcended from 

a Baſtard-Son of Jobs: 

of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, by 
Catharine Rowet or Swwinford, Mul- 
treſs, afterw ards Wite, to that P Ons 
upon which, his Children by her 
were legitimated by Act of J. arlia- 
ment, by the Name of Beaufort, in 
the Reign of Richard II. but with 
the expreſs Exception, that neither 
they nor their Iſſue ſhould ſucceed 
to the Crown. 

Immediately after the Victory at 
B:fworth, the Earl caus'd Te Deum to 
be ſung, and his whole Army to ſall on 
their Knees, to return God Thanks; 
after which, they ſaluted him with 
unanimous and repeated Shouts of 
Long live King Henry; from which 
Time, he took on himſelf the Stile 
and Authority of King. And tho' 
his Title to the Crown, as bei ng of 
the Houſe of Lancafer, was liable 
to many Exceptions, yet he choie 


to make that alone the Foundattor 
of his Claim, witkout mixing it with 
any other OY but only in a ſe- 
condary Way, in Aid of the former 
Ile therefore > put off his Marriage 
with r- of the Houſe ot 
York, whoſe Title was deem'd better 
than his. - tho partiament ſhould 
have adſudg'd him the Succeſſion, 
that he ini lit not ſeem to be be 
holden to her for his Right ; and 
relolv'd to be crown'd before the 
Parliament met, to prevent their cn. 
tering into any Debates about h13 
Title, and, that he might not en 
to hold the Crown merely by de 
of t heir Conſent. Neverthele!, 0 
pleaſe the Nation, wlioſe Intent was, 
that the two Houis ſhould be unt red 
by that Marriage, to preven! bo, 
more Blood being {pilt in their! 
rel, he could do no lets Dan renew 
hisO Oath to marry that Princets, 0 
was the eldeſt Daughter of £4- 
«vard IV. and ſent for her up © 
Loadu, from the Caſtle of Sh: 
Haitin, where Richard had cont 


her. He dreaded and hated tte 
Ho 11e 
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Houſe of York, of which there was 
one Male Branch ſtill mos who 
was Edward Plantagenet, Earl of 
IV arwick, Son to the unfortunate 
Duke of Clarence. He therefore ſent 
a Detachment, ſoon after the Battle, 
to take him from the ſame Caſtle, 
and conduct him to the Tower of 
London, of which he ſoon after made 
the Earl of Oxford Governor. And 
to reward ſome others of Zis chief 
Friends, he made his Uncle Jaſper 
Tudor Earl of Pembroke, who had 
been a Father to him, and his con- 
ſtant Companion in Bretagne, Duke 
of Bedford; the Lord Stanley, his 
Father-in-Law, Earl of Derby ;z and 
Sir Edward Courtney, Earl of De- 
vonſbire. 

An extraordinary Kind of Diſtem- 
per rag'd about this Time in Eng- 
land, particularly in London, call'd 
the Swweating-Sickneſs, becauſe it 
threw Perſons into a profuſe Sweat, 
and carried them off in four and 
twenty Hours ; but thoſe who got 
over that Time, uſually recover d. 
It continu'd from the Middle of 
September to the End of October, 
and ſwept away great Numbers of 
Teople. Two Mayors, and ſix Al- 
dermen of London, died of it in 
eight Days. 

On the zoth of October, 1485, 
a little above two Months after 
the Battle of Boſworth, Henry was 
crown'd by Cardinal Bourchter, 
Archbithop of Canterbury, At the 
ſame Time, he appointed a Band of 
fifty Men to attend him, called 
Feomen of the Guard. No King of 
England ever had them before, and 
all Kings and Queens have had 
them fince. 'They have been in- 
creaſed. to 100 in daily Waiting, 
ant 70 more not in Waiting. 

The Parliament met on the 7th 
of November, and, juſt as Henry 
Wold have it, paſs'd an Act, That 
the Inheritance of the Grown ſhould 
%, 10mauin and abig. in the King, 


and the Heirs of his Body. Thus they 
meddled not with his Title. How- 
ever, being himſelf in no ſmall Per- 
plexity about it, he took a Step, 
which was not only needleſs, but 
contrary to Law, in getting a Bull 
from the Pope to confirm this Act 
of Succeſſion ; wherein he took Care 
to have all his Titles mention'd, 
namely, his Deſcent from the Houſe 
of Lancaſter, his Marriage with the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, his Victory at 
Boſworth, and the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The next Thing the Par- 
liament did, was to reverſe the At- 
tainders of thoſe, who had taken Part 
with the King, whilſt only Earl of 
Richmond. But the King himſelf 
had been attainted in the late Reign, 
which was an Affair of much more 
Difficulty; however, it was got over, 


by the Judges unanimouſly reſolv- 


ing, That the Crown takes away all 
Defects and Stops in Blood; and that 
from the Time the King aſſum'd it, 
the Fountain was clear'd. Never- 
theleſs, the Records of his Attain- 
der were taken off the File. Then 
an Act of Attainder was paſs'd a- 
gainſt the late King, by the Name 
of the Duke of Gloucefter, and his 
chief Adherents. The Eſtates for- 
feited to the King by this AR, 
brought him in prodigious Sums. 
After this, he thought fit to publiſh 
a general Pardon to all who ſhould 
come in and take the Oaths to him, 
by ſuch a Time. Then he rewarded 
ſome who had accompany'd him in 
his Exile, creating the Lord Chandos 
of Bretagne, Earl of Bath, giving 
Sir Giles D' Aubeney the Title of 
Baron D” Aubeney, and Sir Robert 
Willoughby, that of Lord Brooke ; 
and at the ſame Time reſtor d La- 
ward Stafford, Son of the late Duke 
of Buckingham, who loſt his Life 
in his Caule, to the Title and Eſtates 
of his Father. John Morton, Biſhop 


of Ely, he call'd to his Privy-Coun- 


cil, together with Richard Fox. 
3 8 | The 
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The former he afterwards made 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Lord- 
Chancellor; and the latter, Lord 
Keeper of the Privy-Seal, and Biſhop 
of Exeter, who by Degrees was ad- 
vanc'd to the See of Wincheſter. 
Tho' Henry had a mortal Ha- 
tred to the Houſe of J, yet 
for the Sake of his Oath, and to 
amuſe the Nation, he thought it 
neceſſary at laſt to marry the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth. Accordingly the 
Nuptials were celebrated, on Far. 
18, 1486, to the great Joy of the 
People, who expreſs'd more Satis- 
faction than at the King's Entry, or 
Coronation. This exceedingly mor- 
tity'd him; and indeed, tho' he 
had made Elizabeth his Queen, yet 
he treated her with great Coldnels 
and Indifferency as long as ſhe liv'd. 
Soon after the Marriage, he made 
Thomas Stanley Earl of Derby, High- 
, Conſtable, WV/*/lram Stauliy his Bro- 
ther, Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Lord D' 4ubency,Governor of Calais. 
About the Middle of the Spring, 
Flenry being on a Progreſs in the 
North, when he came to York, was 
inform'd, that the Lord Lowell, had 
rais'd a Rebellion in thoſe Parts, 
and that Humphrey Stafford, and 
his Brother Thomas, were in Arms 
in M orceſterſbire. This very much 
alarm'd the King, who expected 
no ſuch Matter, and was conſe- 
2 unprepar d. However, he 
ent the Duke of Bedfard, with ſuch 
Forces as could be got together in 
Haſte, firſt to offer the Rebels a 
Pardon, provided they would lay 
down their Arms: Which the Lord 
Legi fearing: they would accept, 
went off frit, and conceal'd himſelf 
MI Lancefhir, , till he had an Oppor- 
runity of retiring to Flanders. I hen 
#1] his "Troops ſubmitted to the King's 
Mercy. The Staffords, who were 
beſieging Horcefter, hearing of this, 
rat>'d the Siege, left their Troops, 
ard took Sanctuary in Colabam- 
g 


Church, near Abington. From whence, 
however, being taken, Hamphrey, the 
eldeſt, was executed at Tyburn, and 
Thomas pardon'd, as being judy'd 
to be drawn in by his Brother. 

On Spt. 20, the Queen was de 
liver'd of a Prince, who was named 
Arthur, in Memory of the famous 
Britiſb Monarch, from whom He,, 
would have it thought, that he was 
deſcended. | 

The Norkifts who aſſiſted in raiſing 
Henry to the 'i'hrone, did it purely 
out of Hatred to the Perſon and Go- 
vernment of Richard, and with a 
View to unite the two Houſes by 
Henry's Marriage with the Princeſs 
Elizabeth. Upon this they expect- 
ed to be treated with the ſame Fa- 
vour as the Lancaſtrians; and thoſe 
who deſir'd the Good of the Nation, 
hop'd that henceforward all Diſtinc- 
tion would ceaſe between the two 
Parties. But Henry was unhappily 
in another Way of Thinking. And 
therefore, he not only behaved with 
great Coldneſs to the _ and 
put oft her Coronation as long as he 
could, his Ambition not enduring 
it to be thought, that ſhe had any 
Right to the Crown ; but on all Oc- 
ciions ſhew'd his great Averſion ta 
the whole 7%, Party, looking upoa 
that Houſe to be his Rivals. Which 
Partiality bred a great deal of ill 
Blood, and was the Source of mol! 
of the Troubles, that afflicted his 
Reign. 

A Rumour being rais'd, that the 
Duke of York, one of Eadzvar.'s 
Sons, was yet alive, having by ſome 
Means or other eſcap'd his Uncle“ 
cruel] Deſign, the ery readily 
gave into it, and ſhew'd their Dil 
poſition, by eagerly ſwallowing this 
falſe Report. And this gave Occa 
hon to Richard Simon, a Prielt at 
Oxford, to ſet up one Lambert S imucl, 
a Baker's Son, and Student undes 
him, and impoſe him upon de 
World tor the faid Duke. Or, X 


may 
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may be, the Prieſt was underhand 
{et to work by ſome of the 1% ids, 
who hated Henry, tho' he only at 
firſt appear'd to be concern'd. Sin- 
nel was a very perſonable young 
Man, of a quick Wit and a for- 
ward Genius; ſo that the Prieſt was 
at no great Pains in in{tructing him 
to act his Part. However, a Re- 
ort bein 
Fart of Warxich was eſcap'd out 
of the Too, which, tho' file, 
caus'd great Joy among the Pe@- 
ple; Simon now judg'd it beit to 
inſtru his Pupil to perſonate that 
Earl. It was thought proper to 
have the firſt Scene laid in elund, 
where the People in general were 
zealouſty affected to the Houle of 
York. The Prieſt had no ſooner 
carried him thither, but they were 
o tranſported with Joy at the 
Earl of Warwick's Arrival, as they, 
thought, that the Deputy and Cian- 
cellor (who perhaps were in the 
Plot) thought they ſhould run 10 
Riſk, in acknowledging lim tor 
their Sovereign. Accordingly, he 
was proclaim'd at Dublin, Kiug of 
England and Lord of Ireland, by 
the Name of Edward VI. 

King Henry was very much dil- 
turb'd at this Proceeding, but the 
Meaſures he took on this Occaſion, 
made the Yorkijts dillike him the 
more. Whether he ſuſpected the 
Queen his Mother in-Law, Widow 
of Edward IV. to have a Hand in 
the Plot, or no, he caus'd her to 
be confin'd to Bermond/cy- Monco/t: ry 
in Seuthwark, and ſeiz'd all her 
Eſtate. He pretended he did this, 
becauſe ſhe had deliver'd her Daugh- 
ters into Richard's Hands. How- 
cver, ſhe remain'd there in Con- 
fuement as long as ſhe liv'd. Ano- 
r Step the King took, was to 
Ihew the true Earl of Warwick pub 
lc, to the People. Accordingly, 
* Was conducted thro' the Streets 
& Linder, and in ſolemm Proceſſion 


0 


ſoon ſpread, that the 


brought to St. Pau“ s, and then car- 
ried back again to the Tower. But 
the i/5 gave out, that the Perion 
the King ſhew'd for the Earl of 
Warwick, was an Impoſtor, and that 
he whom they had with them, was 
the true Earl. 

The Plot having thus ſucceeded 
in Ireland, thoſe who favour'd it in 
England were not idle. Among 
the reſt, the Earl of Lincoln, Siſter's 
Son to Edward IV. went over to 
Flanders, to concert Meaſures with 
the Ducheis- Dowager 0: Burgundy, 
another of Edward's Siſters, and a 
mortal Enemy to Hum, and the 
Houſe of Lancaſter. Perhaps, the 
was herſelf at the Bottom of this 
Plot. However, ſhe readily agreed 
to furniſh the pretended King with 
2000 Germ.m Veterans; who, in 
May, 1487, arriv'd in Yund, under 
the Command of Martin Swart, 
with the Earl of Lincoln, and the 
Lord Level. Preſently after which, 
they proceeded to the Coronation 
of their ſham Sovereign, Which was 
perform'd at Dublin, wich great So- 
lemnity. Then, with tacir new 
King, and the Cerman and lri/h 
Forces, they came over into Eng- 
land, expecting tne People to rite 
in their Favour; but they were dit- 
appointed, the Ergli/> not liking 
to receive a King from the , and 
Germans, Peſides, King Hoy had 
taken care to be in a Condition to 
give them a proper Reception. And 
10 having drawn his Forces together, 
he fell upon them, on the 16th of 
June, at a Village call'd Sate, near 
Newark upon Trent, and after a ſhurp 
Engagement of three Hours, totally 
routed them. The Germans main— 
tun'd the Fight with great Obſti- 
nacy, till they were mot of them 
kill'd or wounded; and then the 
Irih ran away as fait as they could. 
The Fails of Lincelu and Adore, 
and Martin Saat, were i] un, and 
ſome lay the Lord Lese, however, 
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he was never ſeen afterwards. The 
new lr; King, now ag Lambert 
Simnel again, was taken Priſoner, 
with the Prieſt his Maſter, Henry 
ve Simnel his Life, employ'd him 
rſt about his Kitchen, and then 
made him one of his Falconers, in 
which Poſt he remain'd to his Death. 
The Prieſt' was impriſon'd, and ne- 
ver heard of again. And now Henry 
had a fine Opportunity to repleniſh 
his Coffers, a Thing he was ever 
immoderately fond of, by fining and 
confiſcating the Eſtates of divers Pcr- 
ſons, on Pretence of their favouring 
the late Conſpiracy. To which End, 
immediately after the Battle, he 
made a Progreſs to Lincoln and ork, 
which was more like an Itinerary 


Circuit of Juſtice, than a Viſit to 


his Counties. However, he thought 
it neceſlary,at laſt, to have the Queen 
crown'd, which Ceremony was ac- 
cordingly perform'd, on the 25th of 
November, almoſt two Years after 
the Marriage. 

This, and the five following Years 
were remarkable for Henry's Con- 


duct, with Regard to the Affair of 


Bretagne. Charles VIII. King of 
France, taking Advantage of the 
Diſſenſions in Bretagne, had on va- 
rious Pretences invaded that Duchy, 
with a Deſign to ſubdue it, and an- 
nex it to his Crown. The Duke of 
Bretagne ſent to the King of Erg- 
land, to demand Succours againſt ſo 
powerful an Enemy, who had al- 
ready made great Progreſs, and 
taken ſeveral "Towns; but the King 
of France defir'd Henry either to 
aſſiſt him, or ſtand neuter. It was 
certainly the Intereſt of England to 
hinder Bretagne from being ſwal- 
low'd up by ; beg And yet Hen, 
by an unaccountable Kind of Con- 
duct, inſtead of ſending immediate 
Aid to Bretagne, only offer'd his 
Mediation to both Parties; whilſt 
Charles, endeavouring to amuſe him 
with Embaſſies and Negotiations, 


went on with his Conqueſts. King 
Henry did not care to engage in any 
foreign War, whilſt he did not think 
his Affairs well eſtabliſhed at home; 
and ſo was willing to imagine, that 
Charles would never be able to carry 
his Point, with regard to Bretag ne: 
And his whole Study and Policy 
was to make the Affair turn to his 
own rg Advantage; Covetouſ- 
neſs being all along his predomi- 
nant Paſſion. And in this, he ſuc- 
ceeded according to his Wilh. By 
NY the Danger of the Ruin 
of Bretagne, and the Neceſſity of 
engaging in its Defence, which he 
never intended heartily to do, he 
obtain'd a very large Sublidy from 
his Parliament, which met on 7. g, 
1487; which done, he kept the 
Money, and contented himſcif with 
only treating with the King of 
France about an Accommodation. 
And fome Time after, he concluded 
a Truce with Charlrs, to commence 
from July 24, 1488, and to end 
on Jau. 17, 1490; and fo lett him 
at full Liberty to purſue his Con- 
queſts. 

In the mean Time, there was an 
Inſurrection in the North of Eyg- 
land, on account of levying the 
Subſidy, in which the Earl of Not 
umberland was murder'd. Anq the 
Malecontents being farther infiam's 
by one John à Chamber, che dn 
Fohn Egremond for their Leader. 
and threaten'd to go and fight the 
King, in Defence of their Libertics. 
But the Earl of Surrey fell upon 
them, and diſpers'd them: h 4 
Chamber was taken, and hang'. 
with ſome of his Aſſociates, at 1% 
And Egremond eſcap'd into Flair, 
to the Ducheſs of Burgundy, W ꝗͥ¶H:. 
Palace was a ſure Aſylum for all 
the King's Enemies. The Ear! ©! 
Surrey was hereupon made Preh 
dent of the North, and Sir Rico 
Tunſtal, the King's principal Con- 
miitioner for levying the Subſidy. 

4 whie 
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Mich he was reſolv'd not to abate 
one Penny. 

The Duke of Bretagne, having 
dcen defeated in the Battle of St. 
Aubin, and having no Proſpect of 
any Aſſiſtance, was under a Neceſ- 
ſity of ſuing for Peace; which 
Charles granted, only till it ſhould 
be his Intereſt to break it, leſt Henry 
ſhould at lait open his Eyes, and 
ſend the Duke ſome powerful 
Succours next Campaign. That 
Prince dying ſoon after, and being 
ſacceeded by his eldeſt Daughter, 
Anne, King Herry made as if he 
would vigorouſly aſſiſt her; and, to 
that End, began to form Alliances, 
and enter'd into a Treaty with Anne, 
to ſend her Gooo Men. But in 
reality he aad no more Intention to 
engage heartily in the War, than 
betore. His Deſign was only to 
trighten France, and get more Mo- 

ey. He ſent the Ducheſs thoſe 
- Succours only for eight Months, 
and was to be repaid all his Ex- 
pences on that account with Intereſt. 
And believing that Charles now 
wanted a Peace, as dreading the 
Alliance of England with Bretagne, 
he went ſo far as to demand of him 
tie Arrcars of the Penſion, which 
Lewis XI. had oblig'd himſelf to 
pay to Edward IV. and even talk'd 
ot endeavouring to recover Guienne 
and Normandy, and the whole King- 
dom of France, which, he ſaid, of 
Kight belonged to him. But, by 
thus carrying Matters too far, which 
he was in no Condition to under- 
take, Charles perceiv'd he only in- 
tended to frighten him, and fo con- 
tnu'd to purſue his Project, in re- 
Lition to Bretagne, in which he at 
laſt ſucceeded, 

In 1491, Charles beſieg'd the 
ichels Anne in Rennes, who ſent 
«mbaſſadors to Hezry, to demand 
mmediate Succours, otherwiſe, 
3-422 would infallibly be loft. 
lin pretending to be in a great 
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Hurry to ſend her ſome effectual 
Aid, borrow'd Money of his Sub- 
jects under that Colour; but it ſoon 
appear d, that he was much more 
intent upon levying the Money, 
than aſſiſting the Ducheſs. In the 
mean Time, the Siege of Rennes 
going on but ſlowly, Charles thought 
of a ſpeedier Way than the Sword, 
to accompliſh his Deſigns upon Bre- 
tagne: And that was, to demand the 
young Ducheſs in Marriage, tho” 


ſhe had been married by Proxy to 


Maximilian, King of the Romans, 
and tho' Margaret, Siſter of the 
Archduke Philip, had been con- 
tracted to Charles, Nevertheleſs, 
having found Means to gain the 
Ducheſs's Conſent, the Marriage 
was concluded in December, 1491; 
the Conſequence of which was, the 
uniting of all Bretagne to the Crown 
of France. 

Henry feign'd to be greatly pro- 
vok'd at this Proceeding, and threat- 
ned high. He made Preparations 
for invading France, obtain'd a 
Benevolence from the Parliament, 
under that Pretence, actually paſs'd 
over to Calais with a great Army, 
and beſieg'd Boulogne. All this was 
done, after Charles (who being bent 
on the Conqueit of Naples, defir'd 
by all Means to avoid a Rupture 
with England) had ſent Ambaſſadors 
to propoſe a Peace, and Henry had 
actually conſented to treat about it. 
But then it was neceſſary to bring 
him off with Honour; and ſo the 
two Kings went Hand in Hand 
in the Bulineſs : Henry's Expedition 
was a Blind, and the Siege of Bou- 
logne only a Pretence. Whilſt he 
was before that Place, the Articles 
of the Peace, agreed on by the 
Commiſſioners on both Sides, were 
brought to him : But to ſave Ap- 
pearances, he deſir'd the Opinion of 
his Lords and General Officers, who 
agreed, that he ought to accept of 
them, and gave their Reaſons at 
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large, under their Hands. And fo 
the Treaty was ſign'd at Efaples, 
Nov. 3, 1492; the King of France, 
who wanted a Peace, on account of 
his Project upon Naples, agreeing to 
pay him 620,000 Crowns of Gold 
(or 124,000 J.) for the Debt his 
Queen had contracted for the De- 
fence of Bretagne; and 125,000 
Crowns, (or 25,000 /.) for the Ar- 
rears of the Penſion above-mentt- 
on'd. Thus by the Affair of Bre- 
tagne, which ended ſo unhappily 
for England, conſidering what the 
Parliament had given him, and this 
profitable Settling of Accounts, Henry 
got a great deal of Money, but very 
little Honour. 

In June, this Year (1492, ) Prince 
Henry was born, who in Proceſs of 
Time ſucceeded the King his Fa- 
ther. The ſame Year is likewiſe 
remarkable for Chriſtopher Columbus's 
ſailing from Cadiz, with King Fer- 
dinaud's Licence, in order to diſcover 
the New-World, or America. 

A new Pretender to the Crown 
began now to diſturb Henry's Tran- 
quillity; who had been, for ſome 
Time, prepar'd and train'd up by 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy, to play 
the ſecond Simnel. This was Peter, 
Peterkin, or Perkin Warbeck, Son of 
a converted 7exv of Tournay, who 
had liv'd a conſiderable Time at 
Londen. As Perkin had ſpent his 
Childhood there, and afterwards 
generally convers'd with the Erg- 
{i/þ ſettled in the Low-Countrics, he 
was ſufficiently Maſter of the Eng- 
lib Tongue, and was, beſides, a 
Youth of a noble Mien and Aſ— 
ſpect, and of excellent Wit and 
Parts. Him, therefore, the Ducheſs 
inſtructed to perſonate the Duke of 
York, (Son of Edward IV.) whom 
ſhe had induſtriouſſy given out to 
be ſtill alive. And the young Im- 
poſtor acted his Part ſo well, that 
many believ'd him to be the Perſon 
he pretended to be; and others join'd 
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VII. 
in the Plot, from a Diſlike to King 
Henry, or the Love of Novelty, 
But, firſt, the Ducheſs did not think 
it proper, that he ſhould begin to 
make his Appearance in Flanders, 
for fear ſhe ſhould be ſuſpected, 
She therefore ſent him into Por- 
tugal; where, after he had continu'd 
privately about a Year, ſhe ſent Or- 
ders to him to repair into {reland. 
And fo landing at Cork, he immedi— 
ately gave out, that he was the 
Duke of York, and was readily re- 
ceiv'd as ſuch. After this, the King 
of France being told, that the Duke 
of York, was in lreland, ſent for him 
to his Court, before he had con- 
cluded the Peace with Henry. Where 
being arriv'd, he treated him as the 
Duke of York, lodg'd him in his 
Palace, and appointed him a Guard. 
But, when Charles began to be 
ſure of a Peace with the King of 
England, he ſent Perkin away, leſt 
Henry ſhould make the Delivering 
of him up one of the Articles of 
the Treaty. Immediately he re- 
pair'd into Flauilirs, to the Ducheſs's 
Court, making as if he had never 
ſeen her before; and ſhe feigned 
a great Surprize, that he ſhould 
have the Aſturance to call himſelf 
the Duke of 1%. However, they 
both acted their Parts ſo well, that 
upon his being examin'd before her 
Court, and giving very pertinent 
Anſwers, ſhe pretended ſhe was 
thoroughly convinced, own'd him 
for her Nephew, order'd him a 
Guard of thirty Halberdiers, and 
gave him the Title of the Vite. 
Roſe, the Device of the Houſe ©! 
1 ok. 

The News of this preſently flew 
into England, the Beginning of the 
Year 1453, and occaſion'd a gre! 
Stir among the People. Many greg 
Men favour'd the Plot, ho ste 
either Friends to the Lionte oi 1%, 
or diſguſted with vin l 3 Pu- 
ticularly, Sit 1. J, I. id 
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Chamberlain, to whom the King in 
great Meaſure ow'd his Victory at 
Boſworth, the Lord Fitz-Walter, 
Sir Robert Clifford, Sir Simon Mont- 
fort, Sir Thomas Thwwaites, and Nil- 
liam Barley. Clifford and Barley 
were ſent into Flanders, to concert 
Meaſures with the Ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy; Who ſending back Word, 
that the Duke of Ie was really 
alive, put freſh Vigour into the Con- 
ſpirators. The King, in order to 
ſtille theſe Rumours, firſt examined 
Witneſſes concerning the Duke of 
York's Death; but their Depoſitions 
were not much regarded: And then, 
by Means of good Spics, having 
learnt the whole Story of Periin's 
Birth, Life and Actions, he caus'd it 
to be publiſh'd to the World. And 
to take Care of Jre/and, where the 
pretended Duke of Lo had many 
Friends, he ſent Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings thither, as his Deputy, in 1494 3 
who holding a Parliament, a famous 
Act was pals'd, call'd Poynizgs's 
Law, whereby all the Statutes of 
England, relating to the Publick, 
were to be of Force in Felaud. 
King Herry, having by his good 
Policy won over Ci ford, had per- 
fect Information from him, of Per- 
tias's Friends in England: Some of 
whom were apprehended and put 
to Death ; particularly, the Lord 
Fitz-Walter, and Sir Simon Montfort. 
And not long after, the Lord-Cham- 
berlain Stanley, Brother to the Earl 
of Derby, the King's Father-in- 
Law, was beheaded upon C/iford's 
Information ; whereby his immenſe 
Riches fell into the King's Hands. 
This occaſion'd Swarms of Libels 
againſt the Judges, the Council, and 
even the King; and five Perſons, 
convicted of diſperſing them, were 
executed. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſcourag- 
ing Circumſtances, the Ducheſs of 
Burgundy was reſolv'd that Perkin 
ould do ſomething, after all the 
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Pains ſhe had been at in training 
him up. And ſo, in 1495, ſhe or- 
der'd ſome Forces to be drawn to- 
gether, with which he embark'd, 
and, according to her Directions, ar- 
riv'd on the Coaſt of Kent, and 
landed ſome of his Men, to fee how 
the People ſtood affected. The 
Kenti/hmen preſently took up Arms, 
as if it were to aſſiſt Perkin, and 
then falling upon thoſe who were 
landed, cut them in Pieces, except 
about 150, who being taken Pri- 
ſoners, were all hang'd by Order of 
the King. Perkin ſeeing by this, 
what ſort of Encouragement he was 
to expect, ſail'd back to Flanders. 
In October, the King call'd a 
Parliament, which enacted, That 
no Perſon ſhould be impeach'd or 
attainted for ting the King for 
the Time being; or if they were, it 
ſhould be of no Force. But of what 
Uſe tuis Aft could be, in Caſe of a 
Revolution, 1s hard to imagine. 
Perkin ſtaid not long in Flandirs, 
but landed ſoon after in Heland. 
And finding Things not fo favoura- 
ble ſince Poynings's Arrival, he re- 
tir'd into Scot/and, to the Court of 
Fames IV. who gave him an ho- 
nourable Reception, own'd him pub- 
lickly for Duke of Jord, and gave 
him to Wife, Catharine Gordon, 
Daughter of the Earl of Huntley, his 
Relation. And, moreover, he twice 
invaded England, jointly with hun, 


and publiſh'd a Proclamation, where- 


in Henry was call'd Uſarper, Tyrant, 
and Murdrer. But the Engliſb Army 
advancing to give him Battle, and 
the People not riſing, as was ex- 
pected, after ravaging Northumber - 
land, he return'd into Scotland with 
his Booty. 

In March, 1496, the King grant- 
ed a Patent to John Cabott, a Yene- 
tian, and three of his Sons, Leeuw, 
Sebaſtian and Sancho, to go on 
the Diſcovery of new Lands in 
America. TFajper Tudir, Duke of 
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Bedford, the King's Uncle, died to- 
wards the End of this Year. 
The King having, got a Subſidy 
from his Parliament, in 1497, to 
enable him to revenge the late In- 
ſults of the Scots, it was levy'd, as 
uſual, with great Rigour. This oc- 
caſion'd an Inſurrection in Carnabal, 
which was principally ſtirr'd up by 
one Michael Feſeph, a Farrier, and 
Thomas Flammock, a Lawyer, who 
led the Malecontents into Dewon- 
Aire, and from thence into Somer/ct- 
ſhire, their Numbers increaſing as 
they march'd along. At Melis, they 
were join'd by the Lord Audley, 
whom they choſe for their General, 
advanc'd into Kent, and encamp'd 
on Black-Heath, But the King 
marching out againit them, and di- 
viding his Army into three Bodies, 
entirely deſeated them, killing 2000 
on the Spot. Audley, Flammock, and 
the Farrier, were taken and exe- 
cuted ; and the reſt were pardoned. 
By good Luck, the Subſidy grant- 
ed to Henry for the Scorch War, 
was almoſt ſo much Money in his 
Pocket. For 2 Peace was ſoon con- 
cluded between the two Monarchs, 
by Mears of Don Pedro d Ayala, 
the Spaniſb Ambaſſador. King James 
would not deliver up Periin Mar- 
beck, but honourably diſmiſs'd him 
and his Wife, and by their own De- 
fire ſent them into Irelaud, before 
the Concluiion of the Treaty. 
Charles VIII. King of France, 
died in April, 1498, after he had 
conquer'd Naples, and loſt it again; 
and was ſucceeded by the Duke of 
Orleant, by the Name of Leaws XII. 
The Corniſh Rebels, making an 
il Uſe of the King's Lenity, began 
again to beitir themſelves, and tent 
for P-rhin Warbeck from Ireland, 
telling kim, if he would come and 
head them, they hop'd with the 
Aſſiſtance of other honeſt Ergli/h- 
men, to place him on the Throne. 
Perkin, now deſtitute of other Friends, 
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readily embrac'd the Offer, and land- 
ing in Cornaual, with a few Men, 
ſoon found himſelf at the Head of 
3000. He publiſh'd a Proclamation, 
aſſumiug the Title of King, by the 
Name of Richard IV. and march'd 
to beſiege Exeter. But the Citizens 
remaining firm in their Loyalty, and 
the Lords and Gentlemen of Dewor- 


ſhire having drawn ſome Forces to- 


gether for its Relief, Perkin fail'd 
in his Attempt: And hearing the 
King was advancing with his Army, 
he march'd to Taunton, and made 
as if he deſign'd to fight; but with- 
drew in the Night, and took Sanc- 
tuary in the Monaſtery of Benbli, 
in New- Foreft, where finding him- 
ſelf ſtrictly guarded, he ſurren- 
der'd, upon the King's promiſing to 
ſpare his Life. His Army, which 
was increas'd to 60900, had before 
ſubmitted to the King's Mercy, who 
pardon'd them all, except a few 
Ring-Leaders, whom he order'd to 
be hang'd for an Example. Heri 
had alſo ſent a Detachment to St. 
Michael's Mount, to fetch Perkir's 
Wife. She was a beautiful and vir- 
tuous Lady, and lov'd her Huſband, 
tho* ſhe deſerv'd a better, and ſo 
4 upon the King by her modeſt 

chaviour, that he had her con- 
ducted to the Queen, and allow'd 
her an honourable Maintenance. 
The King alſo, before he had got 
Perkin out of the Sanctuary, made 
his Entry into Exeter, thank'd the 
Citizens for the Zeal they had ſhewn 
for his Service, and taking off his 
Sword, gave it to the Mayor, or. 
dering, that it ſhould be always car- 
ried before him. 

As to Perl in, he was brought up 
to Court, where every one migbt 
ſee and talk with him; and the 
King had the Curioſity to ſee kim 
alſo, without being ſeen by hin. 
Then he was made to ride twice 
thro' London, exp os'd to the Scorn 
ard Deriſion cf the People, After 
this, 
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this, he was privately examined, as to 
his Life and Actions, and his Confeſ- 
fon publiſh'd to the World. He was 
in Appearance at Liberty, yet was 
ordered to be narrowly watch'd : 
Notwithſtanding which, he found 
Means to get away, and went to the 
Sea-Side, in Hopes of finding a Veſ- 
ſel tocarry him out of the Kingdom. 
But hearing that Orders were out 
to apprehend him, he turn'd back, 
and took Sanctuary in the Priory 
of Shene, The King granted him 
his Life, upon the Prior's Inter- 
ceſſion, who would not otherwiſe 
deliver him up; but order'd him to 
be ſet in the Stocks, for two whole 
Days together, firſt in the Palace- 
Yard at Weſtminſter, and then at 
Cheapfide-Croſs ; from whence he 
was carried to the Tower, He had 
not been long there, but he plotted 
to make his Wcape, together with 
the unfortunate Earl of Warwezct, 
who was now but twenty-four 
Years old, and had been a Priſoner 
there, ever ſince the Beginning of 
this Reign, for no other Cauſe, but 
Henry's Jealouſy. The King was 
not diſpleas'd, that the Earl was in 
the Plot, but rather glad of this 
Pretence to take him oif, as he was 
the only Male left of the Houſe of 
York. And *twas generally thought, 
that Henry himſelf had laid Mat- 
ters ſo, as to draw the poor Earl 
into the Snare. However, being 
reſolv'd now to get rid of them 
both, Perkin Warbeck was hang'd, 
and the Earl of Warwick beheaded 
on Tower-Hill, in November, 1499. 
The Death of this unhappy Prince, 
brought a great Odium upon the 
King; but his Excuſe was, that 
Ferdinand of Arragon had declar'd, 
he would never conſent to marry 
his Daughter Catharine to Prince 
4:thur, whilſt the Earl of War- 
Wick was alive. A poor Excuſe 
wmaced, for ſuch a Crime! 

The Palace of Shene, in Surrey, 


was burnt to the Ground, and all 
the rich Furniture conſum'd, the 
latter End of the preceding Vear. 
Henry caus'd it to be rebuilt, and 
gave it the Name of Richmond, 
where ſtands the Village ſo called. 

In 1500, the Plague rag'd terri- 
bly in England, particularly at Lon- 
don, where zo, ooo died of it: And 
King Henry went over to Calais 
with his Family, to ſtay there till 
the Fury of it ſhould be abated. 

In 1501, Catharine of Spain, 
Daughter of Ferdinand and [/abella, 
arriv'd in England: And her Mar- 
riage with Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
was ſolemniz'd ſoon after. We ſhall 
hear much of this Lady in the fol- 
lowing Reign. The Prince died a- 
bout five Months after bis Marriage, 
April 2, 1502, in the ſeventeenth 
Year of his Age; and ſome Time 
after, the King created Henry, his 
ſecond Son, Prince of Wales, who, 
upon his Father's Death, ſucceeded 
to the Crown. 

In December, the ſame Year, the 
King granted a Patent to James 
Elliot, and Thomas Ajhur/lt, Mer- 
chants of Bri/to/; and to John Gon 
ſalex, and Francis Fernandez, two 
Portugueſe, to go upon the Diſcovery 
of unknown Countries; as he had 
before done the ſame by the Ca- 
botts. 

Elizabeth, Henry's Queen, Daugh- 
ter of Edward IV. diedin February, 
1503, not much regretted by the 
King, who, in the Affair of the 
Right to the Crown, always look'd 
upon her as his Rival, eſpecially as 
the People were generally better af- 
fected to the Title of the Houſe of 
Yerk, than that of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, or rather Tudor. 

At this Time the King grievouſly 
oppreſs'd his Subjects, and continu'd 
to do ſo to the End of his Reign, 
by Means of two infamous Mini- 
ſters, Empſom and Dudley, two Law- 
yers, the former of whom my 2 
| leve- 
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Sieve-Maker's Son; who ſticking at 
nothing to hamour the King, and fi! 
his Coffers, were guilty of ſuch vio 
lent Extortions and arbitrary Mea 
ſures to ſqueeze Money out of th. 
People, as were never known be 
fore, and ſpread an univerſal Terror 
over the Nation, 

The Avarice of Henry put him 

upon projecting the Marriage of 
Catharine, his Son Arthur's Widow, 
with his other Son, Henry, rather 
than he would part with that Prin- 
ceſs's Dowery, which was 200,000 
Crowns of Gold. Ferdinand agreed 
to it, a Diſpenſation was obtain'd 
from the Pope, even, tho' the for- 
mer Marriage ſhould be ſuppos'd to 
be conſummated ; ard ſo, Prince 
Harry eſpouſed his Brother's Wi- 
dow. But the Marriage was not 
conſummated, till he came to the 
Crown. 
The King's eldeft Daughter, Mar- 
garet, was, about the fame Time, 
married to ame IV. King of Scot- 
land: From her deſcended our King 
James J. 

The Farl of Suf7/4, Brother to 
the late Earl of Lincoln, and Nephew 
of Edward IV. obſerving the Dif- 
content of the People, on account 
of Ei pſem and Dudley, had form'd a 
Conſpiracy againſt Henry, and retir'd 
into Flanders to forward the Deſign. 
He ſoon found, that the King, by his 
Spies, had diſcover'd his Flot; and 
{o, after roving up and down in 
Germany, he return'd ts Flanders, 
where the Archduke Philip took 
him under his Protection. Philip 
afterwards, in 1506, as he was fail- 
ing to Spain, with Joan his Wife, 
who was become Queen of C2//ic, 
by the Death of Queen Yſabellu her 
Mother, was drove upon the Coaſt 
ef Erg/and; and landing at Wey- 
mouth, to refreſh themſelves, they 
found, that they muſt not depart, 
without ſeeing the King. Henry 
Kept them at his Court above three 
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Months, under Colour of doing them 
Honour, till he had got every Thing 
of Philip which he wanted, and a- 
mong the reſt, the Earl of Sl 
to be deliver'd up ; which, however, 
Philip would not conſent to, till the 
King had promis'd upon his Ho- 
nour, not to touch his Life. Upon 
this the Earl came over, but was 
prefently ſent to the Tower, 

Philip died ſoon after, and in 
1507, a Treaty of Marriage was 
concluded between his young Son 
Charles, now become Archduke of 
Auſtria, and the Princeſs Mary, Heu- 
ry's other Daughter. But this Match 
came to nothing, as we ſhall fee in 
her Brother's Reign. 

King Henry, not long after, fe! 
into a Conſumption, which made 
him think he had not long to live : 
And yet he continued to amadſs 
Riches, and Empſom and Dudley 
went on with their Exactions; till 
finding he drew near his End, he 
er a general Pardon, and or- 

er'd in his Will, that his Succeſſor 

ſhould make Reſtitution of what: 
ever his Miniſters had unjuſtly ex- 
torted from his Subjects. But this 
had no Effect. As he could not 
find in his Heart to do it in his 
Life-Time, his Son did not think 
fit to part with any of the Money, 
that fell into his Hands, by his 
Death; which happen'd at Ric, 
on the 22d of April, 1509, in the 
fifty-ſecond Year of his Age, and 
twenty-fourth of his Reign. 

Henry VII. was fear d by his 
Subjects, but not belov'd. And 
is no Wonder, ſince all his View 
center'd in himſelf, and he minded 
nothing, but how to Keep the Crown, 
and to heap up Money. With rc- 
gard to the former, he was always 
tucceſsful, by his good Fortune 0: 
Policy, ever getting the better 0! 
his 33 on Which Account, 
he was held in great Repute by fo. 
reign Princes. And as to the Latter 
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he had a wonderful Sagacity in 
making every Thing turn to his 
own private Advantage. This might 
have been borne with, if his inſati- 
able Avarice had not put him upon 
oppreſſing his People, in order to 
get immenſe Sums from them, not 
to ſpend, but to hoard up in his 
Coffers. Ambition, Glory, Love, 
Pleaſures, all gave Place to this go- 
verning, Paſſion, the Love of Mo- 
ney. And how ſucceſsfully he in- 
dulg'd it, will appear, if what is 
ſaid of him be true, that he hoarded 
up 1, 8oo, ooo. Sterling; an im- 
menſe Sum in thoſe Days! His Love 
of Peace was not owing to his Want 
of Courage, but the Fear of empty- 
ing his Coffers. He had great Abili- 
ties, but then they had only himſelf 
for their Object; and towards the 
End of his Reign, he affected to 
govern With almoit an abſolute Sway. 
Beſides this, his dark, reſerv'd and 
ſuſpicious "Temper, was no proper 
Quality to gain the Love of his 
Subjects. He was, indeed, call'd the 
Solomon of England; but on what ac- 
count is hard to ſay, unleſs it be for 
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the grievous Yoke he impos'd on 
his People. As to the reſt, he was 
chaſte and temperate, an Enemy to 
open and ſcandalous Immoralities, 
and an Obſerver of Juſtice, where 
his Intereſt was not concern'd. He 
was buried in the Chapel which he 
himſelf had erected, adjoining te 
Weſt minſter- Abbey, which is exceed- 
ed by nothing of the Kind in Ex- 
rope. He alto founded a Chapel at 
Windſor, and ſeveral Convents of 
Dominicans, and Franciſcars. He 
had four Sons and four Daughters : 
Two of each have been already 
mentioned, and the reſt died in their 
Infancy, 

In the fifth Year of Hemy's 
Reign, it was ordain'd, That the 
Mayors of London ſhould have Con- 
ſerration of the River Thames, 
from Stoines-Bridgr, to the Waters 
of Nuſſlale and Medꝛuay. In his 


thirteenth Year, Vaſco de Gama, a 
Portugurſe, diſcover'd the Paſſage to 
the Eaſt- Indies, round the Cape of 
Good Hope. St. Paul's-School was 
founded in this Reign, by Dr. eb 
Collet, Dean of St. Pauls. 
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old, when he ſucceed- 
ed his Father Heu- 
ry VII. on che 22d of 
April, 1509, and in 
his Perſon united the two Houſes of 


| Lancaſter and York. He had a 


learned Education, had made a con- 
Aderable Progreſs in the Sciences, 
and was well vers'd in the Philoſo- 
phy and Divinity of thoſe Times. 
Tho' this, as is often the Caſe, gave 
him a good Opinion of his own 
Knowledge and Parts, which made 
him think himſelf an able Politician, 
whilſt he was yet unexperienc'd in 
State-Affairs, whereby he was often 
liable to be impos'd upon; yet he 
was a young Prince endow'd with 
many good Qualities, of a frank 
and open Diſpoſition, an Enemy to 
all Fraud and Diſſimulation, and, 


the very reverſe of his Father, libe- 


ral even to Exceſs. He was brave 
without Oſtentation, and inur'd to 
thoſe bodily Exerciſes, which in 


thoſe Days gave Luſtre to Princes, 


and diſcover'd as well as improv'd 


their Activity and Vigour. 

The King's frt Concern was to 
do a very popular Act, which was 
to make an Example of the two hated 
Miniſters, Empſom and Dudley, who 
had been the Inſtruments of the late 
King's unbounded Avarice. For thi: 
Purpoſe they were ſummon'd befor? 
the Council, and, after Examination, 
committed to the Toaver. It was a 
difficult Matter to know how to 
proceed againſt them, ſince what 
they had done was within the Let- 
ter of the Law, which they had 
ſtretch'd to the utmoſt Rigour. It 
vas therefore reſolv'd to have them 
accuſed of conſpiring againſt te 
King and State; of which 1:7 
were found guilty, and ſente: & 
to die. Eut as this was ftrat::"y 
a Point, to get them congemi, d, 
the King ſuſpended their Execution, 
till the Meeting of the Parliament, 
when an Act of Attainder Was 
pais'd againſt them, and they were 
toon after beheaded on Texwer-Hill, 


dati f * 
to the Satisfaction of all the People. 
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In the mean Time, the Buſineſs 
of the King's Marriage with Cat ha- 
„ine of Arragon, Relict of his Bro- 
ther Arthur, to whom he had been 
affianced, was debated in Council. 
Some were againſt the King's con- 
ſummating the Marriage, as con- 
trary to the Law of God, particu- 
larly Warham, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. But others were of ano- 
ther Opinion; and their Reaſons 
prevailing, the Marriage was ſolem- 
nized the Begianing of Juue, and 
the Coronation of both King and 
Queen, on the 24th of the ſame 
Month. A few Days after, Mar- 
garet, Counteſs of Richmond and 
Derby, Mother of Henry VIL.. de- 
parted this Life. 

About this Time, Fox, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, introduc'd to Court, 
Thomas Wolſey, a Clergyman, as a 
fit Perſon to ſerve the King. He 
was a Butcher's Son at {pfewich, 
was educated at Oxford, and had 
been Chaplain to the late King, 
who made him Dean of Lincoln. 
The King, firſt, gave him the Office 
of Almoner. And how he after- 
wards roſe to be Prime Miniſter, 
and to a greater Degree of Power, 
than ever any Subject had before, 
will be ſeen in its proper Place. 

The Parliament met in January, 
1510, whoſe chief Buſineſs, beſides 
the Attainder of E mp /am, and Dudley, 
was to ſoften ſome Statutes, and ex- 
plain them ſo as to prevent, for the 
future, any ſuch Abuſes, as thoſe 
Miniſters had been guilty of. 

Tho' Heury had juſt concluded a 
new Treaty of Alliance with Le- 
ws XII. King of France, yet Pope 
Julius IT. and Ferdinand the Catho- 
lick, King of Arragon, the Queen's 
Father, to ſerve the Views of their 
own private Ambition, were making 
uſe of all their Arts to engage him 
to take Part in the Taliam War, and 
Join with them and the YVenetians in 


their League againſt Lexis. The Bait 
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they mad uſe of to allure Henry, 
was the Recovery of Grienne, for- 
merly taken from the Fg, which 
they promis'd to aſſiſt him in. But 
their Deſign was only to have him 
for their Tool, by cauſing him to 
make a Diverſion in Fance, wha!tt 
they ſhould drive the French out of 
Tracy, and accompliſh their own ſe- 
parate Views. However the King 
being young, and not much vers'd 
in Politicks, and having a great Ar- 
dour for Glory, was eaſily drawn 
in; but was no more than the Dupe 
of the Pope and Ferdinand from firſt 
to laſt. In the mean Time, he 
minded little elſe than his Pleaſures 
and Diverſions, which Volſey was 
very ſubſervient to him in, and which 
were ſo extravagant, that he ſoon 
ſquander'd away the 1, 800, ooo“. 
which his Father had with ſo much 
Anxiety hoarded up. 

Ferdinand's particular View was 
to become Maſter of the Kingdom 
of Nawarre, and to make uſe of his 
Son- in-Law the King of England 
to bring it about; for which the 
Conqueſt of Guienne for the E 1gliſe 
was only a Blind. This, and this 
only, could induce Hexry and his 
Council to concern themſelves in 
the Pope's and Ferdinand's Quarrel 
with France: Tho' it was, after all, 
oppoſed by ſome of the Council, 
and one of them expreis'd himſelt 
to this Purpoſe: Let us therefore, 
ſays he, lead off our Attempts againſt 
the Terra firma. The natural Situ- 
ation of Iſlands ſeems not to fort with 
Congueſts of that Kind, England 
alone is @ juſt Empire: Or, when 
ave winld enlarge our ſelves, let it 
be that Way we can, and to which, 
it ſeems, the Eternal Providence was 
deſtined us; and that i, by Sea. 

By the Treaty, which was con- 
cluded in 1511, Henry was to ſend 
over. 6000 Foot for the Attempt 
upon Gzienne; and Feramand, tor 
the ſame Purpoſe, oblig'd himſelf 
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to furniſh 5oo Men at Arms, 1500 
Light Horſe, and 4000 Foot. Ac 
cordingly, in the Spring of the fol- 
lowing Year, the Eng/i Forces 
were tranſported under the Com- 
mand of the Marqueſs of Dor/ct, 
in order to join thoſe of Spain. 
But when they came over, they 
found, Ferdinand contrived by every 
Artifice to put off the Attack of 
Guienne, till he had firit made him- 
felf Maſter of Nawarre which he 
ſoon effected, whilſt the Engli/h 
Troops ſerv'd to favour his Deſign, 
tho' being exaſperated at his unfair 
Dealing they did not ſtir from their 
Camp. And afterwards he offer'd 
to join the Englih and march into 
Guienne, when he knew, that the 
Frinch kad fo poſted themſelves as 
to render the Attempt impractica- 
ble. Thus Henry help'd to promote 
the Pope's and Ferdinand”s Projects; 
the former, by keeping Lewis at 
home, and hindering him from main- 
taining his Conqueſts in /taly ; and 
the latter, by giving Ferdinand an 
Opportunity of conquering Nawarre; 
whilſt they both had no Manner of 
Concern about his Intereſts in Frauce, 
which was the Decoy by which 
they drew him in to countenance 
their ambitious Views. 

Tho' Henry ſaw plainly enough 
how he had been impos'd upon, 
yet he ſuffer'd himſelf to be drawn 
into a ſecond League againſt France, 
by the Pope, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and King Ferdinand, who all 
had their ſeparate Views, and made 
uſe of Henry as their Inſtrument to 
bring them about. Pope Les X. who 
ſucceeded 7x/ius II. and purſu'd the 
fme Scheme with his Predeceſſor, 
was only concern'd to keep the 
French out of ſtaly, The Em- 
peror's View was to hinder Lewis 
from aſſiſting the Yenetians againſt 
him. And F#erdinand's ſole Aim 
was to prevent his diſturbing him 
in his new Acquiſition of Nawarre, 
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To anſwer all theſe Purpoſes, by 
raiſing Troubles in France, none {6 
proper as the King of England, 
whoſe youthful Heat gave him an 
eager Thirſt for Glory and Con- 
queſt, Add to this, that their De- 
ſign was to draw Money from Han- 
ry under Colour of ſupporting the 
League, which they knew he was 
able, and would be willing enough 
to beltow. By the Treaty between 
them, the Emperor in particular 

was to receive from- the 'King of 
England loo, ooo Crowns of Gold 
to defray the Charges of the War, 


which he never intended to engage 


in. The Pretence was, that Levi; 
ſhould be attack'd from three ſeve- 
ral Quarters at once, by the Pope, 
Maximilian and Ferdinand, Whilſt 
Henry attack'd him on another Side, 
and invaded him in Guicunc, Nor- 
mandy, or Picardy. But this the 
three former never intended ; and 
when, by this Pretence of aſſiſting 
Henry in his Conqueſts, they had 
drawn him in, and he had made 
ſuch Preparations that he could not 
go back, and ſo their own Ends 
were ſerv'd in cutting out Work 
for Lewis m his own Dominions, 
they left the King of Exgland to 
carry on the War by himſelf, which 
he was forward enough to do, to 
let the World fee he could do with- 
out them. | 

The War between England and 
France began at Sea. The Englii 
Fleet under Sir Edward Howard 
attack'd fix Galleys, that were 
going to join the French Fleet at 
Breſt. But Sir Edward being ſlain, 
and the French Fleet by a ſtrong 
Reinforcement being become ſupe- 
rior to the Engli/o, the latter re- 
turn'd home; and the French em- 
bolden'd by their Retreat, made 3 


| Deſcent on Suſſeæ, and return'd not 


without ſome Booty. 
But Henry's Affairs went much 
better by Land, where, if we regime 
* 


the Succeſs only, he made a glori- 
ous Campaign. Having ſent the 
beſt Part of his Troops over to Ca- 
lis before him, he arriv'd there 
himſelf on the zoth of June, 1513. 
On the 2d of Auguſt he came to 
Terouenne, which his Army had be- 
fore laid Siege to. Here the Em- 
peror came to the Camp and ferv'd 
under him, receiving 100 Crowns 
2 Day for his Pay, deſigning by 
this Shew of Honour he did King 
Henry, to make ſome Amends for 
his Breach of Faith. The Duke 
of Longucwillèe approaching with the 
French Army to relieve Y eroucnrc, 
Henry went out to meet him, and 
had no ſooner begun to engage on 
Aus. 18, but the French falling into 
Confuſion fled with the utmoſt Pre- 
cipitation. Only the principal Of- 
fers diſdaining to follow ſo ſhame- 
ful an Example, were taken Pri- 
ſoners, and among the reſt Longuc- 
ville himſelf. This Rout was mer- 
rily call'd by ſome The Battle of 
Spurs, becauſe the French uſed their 
Spurs more than their Swords. The 
Conſequence of this Defeat was the 
Surrender of Terouenne four Days 
after, and King Henry with the Em- 
peror enter'd the 'Town on the 
24th. The Emperor left the Army 
ſoon after, and on Sept. 15, Henry 
laid Siege to Tow nay, which ſur- 
render'd in about a Week. Te- 
rouenne Was demoliſhed, but it was 
reſolv'd to keep Teurnay; which 
was thought to be owing to Volſey's 
Advice, ho had his Eye upon that 
rich Bichoprick, and actually pro- 
cur'd it for himſelf, under Colour 
that its Biſhop refus'd to ſwear Heal - 
ty to King Henry. 

Welſry attended the King in this 
Expedition : For he had by this 
Time fo infinuated himſelf into the 
King's Favour, that he would do 
nothing without him. Soon after 
his Introduction to Court by Biſhop 
Far, he was made 2 Privy-Counſel- 
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lor. In this Situation he bent bis 
whole Study and employ'd all his 
Arts to get an Aſcendant over the 
young King. This he effected by 
joining to the utmoſt Diligence and 
Application in all the Affairs com- 
mitted to his Care, an unlimited 
Compliance with all the King's 
Humours and Paſſions, and by ac- 
commodating himſelf to the Taſte 
of the young Courtiers, who were 
in great Favour with the King, as 
their light airy Temper was more 
pleaſing to his youthful Years, than 
the Gravity of his old fage Mini- 
ſters. Nolſey would laugh, rally, 
ſing and dance, and do many other 
Things not very ſuitable to his Cha- 
racter as a Clergyman; and tis even 
{aid he would be ſubſervient to the 
King's ſecret Pleaſures. Theſe ſer- 
vile Compliances, and at the ſame 
Time his extraordinary Talents for 
Buſineſs, ſo wrought upon the King, 
that ke made him his Prime Min- 
ſter, and gave himſelf up abſolutely 
to his Direction; Whilſt i had 
the Addreſs to make him believe 
he was purſuing his own Meaſures, 
when they were purely the Eftes 

of his Suggeſtions, and that he was 
conſulting his Maſter's Glory and 
Intereſt, when he was only aim- 
ing at his own. In ſhort, by theſe 
Means he became the moſt wealthy 
and powerful Subject that ever was, 
inſomuch that he was not only 
courted and flatter'd at home, but 
even by foreign Princes, as they 
knew what a Sway he had over 
the King. The abſolute Power of 
this Miniiter laſted many Years, 
during which Time, he manag'd 
all the King's Affairs both foreign 
and domettick, and did not fail on 
all Occaſions to diſcover his in- 
tolerable Haughtineſs, Ambition, 
Revenge, and Ingratitude to his 
Friends. He ſoon got his cd Pa- 
tron the Bithop of Vinci: re- 
mov'd from Court, as alſo die other 
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grave Counſellors, who diſlik'd his 
Conduct; and ſuffer'd none to re- 
main but his own Creatures, who 
were ſure to be his humble Slaves. 
The King return'd to England 
the latter End of Ocklober. In the 
mean Time his Army undcr the 
Earl of Surrey had been no leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Scots, than that 
commanded by himſelf in Perſon, 
was againſt the French. It was 
uſual with the Scots, whenever the 
Egli invaded France, to make a 
Diverſion in England im favour of 
heir old and conſtant Allies the 
French. It was both their Intereſt 
10 do fo, and the French never 
wanted Penſioners m the Scotch 
Council to ſet the Matter forward. 
Accordingly, whilſt Henry VIII. 
was in France, James IV. of Scot- 
und broke thro all his Alliances 
with him, and invaded Northumber- 
{and with an Army of 60.000 Men, 
taking Norhbam-Caſtle and ſeveral 
other Places. Henry ſuſpecting ſome 
ſuch Thing would happen in his 
Abſence, had made Preparations a- 
gainſt it before his Departure. Ac- 
cordingly, the Earl of Surrey with 
26,000 Men engag'd the Scots Ar- 
my at Fladion, on the gth of Sep- 
tember, and after a molt obſtinate 
and bloody Battle, in which teveral 
"Chouſands were kill'd on both Sides, 
nbtain'd a compleat Victory. The 
Scotch King was never ſeen again 
after the Battle, ſo that doubtleſs 
he fell in it. A Body was found 
which the Eg; ſuppos'd to be his, 
but that was uncertain. Among 
the Slain were alſo one Scotch Arch- 
biſhop, two Biſhops, four Abbots, 
twelve Earls, and ſeventeen Barons; 
whereas the Exgliſb loft not one 
Perſon of Note. After the Death 
of James IV. Margaret his Qucen, 
Siſter of Heury, married Archibald 
2ewwglas, Earl of Angus. She had 
been declar'd Regent during the 
Minority of her Son James V. then 
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ſcarce two Years old; but loſt her 
Regency upon this Marriage, which 
prov'd the Source of much Trouble 
and Confuſion in Scotland. 

In the Beginning of the Year 
1514, the King made ſeveral Pro- 
motions. John Iowward Farl of 
Surrey, Who defeated the Scots at 
the Battle of Floddon-Ficld, was 
created Duke of Norfolk, He was 
Son to the Duke of Norfo/k, who 
loſt his Life in King Richard's 
Cauſe at the Battle of Boſworth, 
Charles Somerſet, natural Son of 
Henry Beaufort Duke of Somerſet, 
was made Earl of Worceſter ; and 
Charlcs Brandon, Duke of Sul. 
As to Edmund de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, whom Henry VII. had 
committed to the Tower, Hen- 
ry VIII. had caus'd him to be 
beheaded before he went into 
France, natwithſtanding his Fa- 
ther's poſitive Promiſe to P/:/;p 
King of Caſtile to ſpare his Lite. 

The ſame Year Thomas If, 
the Prime Miuiſter, was made Biſkop 
of Lincoln, and Adminiſtrator of the 
Sce of Tournay, And a little af- 
ter he was promoted to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of J, upon the Death 
of Cardinal Bamb ridge. 

The War with France laſted but 
one ſingle Campaign. Lewis XII. 
treated privately with Heury about 
a Peace, by Means of the Duke of 
Longutwille, who was taken Pri- 
{oner in the Battle of Spurs; and 
in order to facilitate the Buiincis 
demanded in Marriage the Princess 
Mary, the King's Siſter, who had 
been contracted to Charles of Au- 
rig. Henry was not averſe to à 
Peace upon reaſonable Terms; and 
ſeeing plainly, that the Pope, the 
Emperor and King of Spain, had 
only made a Tool of him, and 
drawn him into the War purely 
to ſerve their own Ends, under the 
ſpecious Pretence of the Glory of 
God, and the Good of the Church, 
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and then left the whole Burden of 
it upon him, contrary to their ex- 
preſs Engagements to join with him 
in it, was diſpos'd to drop them in 
his Turn, and make a ſeparate 
Peace with Lewis. And ſo, not- 
withſtanding all the Endeavours of 
his three uſeleſs Allies to prevent it, 
a Peace was concluded between the 
two Monarchs, by three ſeveral 
Treaties, ſign'd the 7th of Auguſt, 
1514, one of which regarded the 
Marriage between Lewis XII. and 
the Princeſs Maury, who was ac- 
cordingly conducted with a ſplendid 
Retinue to Abbewille, and the Nup- 
tials ſolemnized in October. Lewis 
dying in leſs than three Months 
after the Marriage, the Duke of 
Valois ſucceeded him, by the Name 
of Francis I. And about two Months 
aſter, the Queen Dowager took for 
her ſecond Huſband, Charles Bran- 
am Dake of Sufo/k, for whom ſhe 
had an Inclination before her Mar- 
riage with Lewis, which ſhe had 
conſented to in Compliance with 
the politick Views of the King her 
Brother. As Francis I. had the 
ſame Deſign with his Predeceſſor, 
of recovering the Mzilangſe, he had 
the ſame Reaſon to cultivate a good 
Underſtanding with Henry, and 
therefore readily renew'd and con- 
irm'd the Alliance between the 
two Crowns. 

| Nevertheleſs Henry was ſoon in- 
volv'd in new Troubles by Means 
of his Favourite Wol/cy, by whom 
he was wholly govern'd. Francis 
was very deſirous of having Tournay 
reſtor'd to him, and the Affair 
might perhaps have been adjuſted 
between the two Kings, if the Con- 
ſequence of the Reſtitution of Tour- 
22y had not been the Reſtoring of 
its Biſhop, and Volſey's loſing the 
Adminiſtration of that See and the 
rich Abbey of St. Amand. Fran- 
ct5 perceiving what ſtood in his 
Way, in order to gain Holſay, pro- 


mis'd to procure him a Cardinal's- 
Hat, and aQually obtain'd it of 
Les X. who had made up Matters 
with Francis, upon his great Succeſs in 
Italy. This extremely gratify'd the 
Pride of the ambitious Prelate, Bu: 
then his Revenge muſt be gratify'd 
too. Francis had taken ſome Steps 
to have the Biſhop of Journay re- 
ſtor'd. Wolſey did not forget it, 
notwithſtanding the late Favour he 
had receiv'd. He prevail'd upon 
his Maſter privately to aſſiſt the Em- 
peror againſt Francis, not doubting 
but it would end at laſt 4n an open 
Rupture, the Conſequence of which 
he hop'd would be his keeping the 
See of TJournay. However, bein 
afterwards of another Mind, upon 
the Affairs of Europe taking a dif- 
ferent Turn, and being gain'd by 
Preſents and a Promiſe from Francis 
of an annual Penſion of 12,000 
Livres Tournots, in Lieu of the Bi- 
ſhoprick, he had the Addreſs to in- 
duce King Hen to do what he 
had before artfully prevail'd on 
him to be againft ; fo that Tournay, 
in 1518, was reſtor'd to the French 
King for 600,000 Crowns, which 
he oblig'd himſelf to pay to the 
King of England; and gave Molſey 
his Letters Patents for the Penſion 
abovemention'd. 

After Molſey was made a Cardi- 
nal, he became more vain, haughty 
and imperious than ever. His Pride 
was increas'd by the King's having 
given him the Chancellorſhip, which 
Warham Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
reſign'd, as not able to endure the 
Inſolence of the Cardinal, who was 
oratify'd by the King in whatever 
he had a Mind to. He now aſſam'd 
a Sort of ſovereign State, and never 
appear'd abroad without a princely 
Attendance. It is affirm'd that he 
kept no leſs than 800 Servants, a- 
mong whom were halfa Score Lords, 
15 Knights, and 40 Eſquires. The 
Cardinal's-Hat was carried before 
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him on high, like a Trophy, and 


two Pillars of Silver were borne 
by two Gentlemen. He wore 
Silk in his Veſtments, and uſed 
Gold in his Horſe Trappings, 
which no Euglißß Clergyman ever 
did beſore. Tho? this Vanity and 
Inſolence excited a univerſal Indig- 
nation, yet none durſt give the 
King the leaſt Hint againſt him; 
and even foreign Prirces were cau— 
tions of offeodine him, and ſtrove 
to preſerve his Friendſhip : For ſuch 
Was Eis Power with the King, that 
as he vas obli,'d or difoblig'd, he 
could mike War or Peace, and give 
a dilercut 
Furotr, But in every Thing his 
own Iytereſt, and not the King's, 
was the ſole Motive ot his Actions, 
tho' Henry was io blind as not to 
ſoc it. | 

On F.bruary 11, 1516, Queen 
Catherine was deliver'd of a Prin- 
ceſs, named May, who was after- 
wards Queen of Eugland. She had 
before brought the King two Prin- 
ces, but they both died ſoon after 
they were born, 

About the ſame Time died Ferdi. 
naud Ring of Arragen, and left to 
his Succeſtors the Title of Catholich, 
which the King of Spain bears at 
this Day. The Death of this poli- 
tick Prince broke all Nolſey's Mea- 
ſures, to draw all Eusote into a 
War with France, for the Sake of 
his own private Intereſt in relation 
to the See of Tournay, Ferdinand 
was ſucceeded by Charles of Auſtria, 
his Grandſon by anna his eldeſt 
Daughter, already Queen of Ca/ile, 
but incapable of governing either 
Kingdom, as ſhe had for ſome Time 
been depriv'd of her Underſtanding. 
So the Adminiſtration of both fell 
to her Son the Archauke, Sovereign 
of the Low-Countrics, This power- 
ful Prince, who became King of 
Spain in the Manner as Jult related, 
upon the Death of Maximilian his 
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VIII. 
Grandfather, waich happen'd three 
Years after, was elected Emperor of 
Germany, by the Name of Charles V. 

In 1517, the Sweating-Sickneſs 
ag'd again in Zzg/and, more vio- 
lently than at the Beginning of the 
laſt Reign. In ſome Towns it ſwept 
away near half of the Inhabitints, 
moſt of thoſe who were ſeized with 
it dying within three Hours. 'i'hiz 
Diſtemper being peculiar to Ze 
land, was call'd Sudor Anglicus, or 
the Engli/b-Swent, 

At this Time the Chriſtian Prin 
ces being diſpos'd to Peace, be 
cauſe the State of Affairs was ſuch, 
that they could not carry on the 
War with any Advantage, ſome of 
them took it in their Heads to en- 
ter into a League againſt the 7 wr; ; 
and the Pope, to encourage this 

ru ſendo, or rather to inrich himſelf, 
diſpatch'd his Indulgences for 1 
plenary Remiſſion of Sins, into all 
Chriſtian Countries, and appointed 
Collectors to receive the Money to 
be paid for them. They were pub- 
lickly ſet to Sale, after a moſt ſcandal- 
ous Manner, and were even gamed 
for at Taverns; and the Benefit of 
them was to extend to the very 
Dead, who were immediately to be 
releas'd out of Purgatory, upon 
their Relations paying ſo much Mo- 
ney. Upon this, Jartin Luther, 
an Augu/line Friar, and Profeſſor of 
Divinity in the Univerſity of Vit. 
zemburg, began firſt to write again: 

this Sale of Indulgences, then a- 
gainſt the Indulgences themſelves, 
and afterwards againſt the Pope 5 
Authority in general, and ſeveral of 
the Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. This gave Riſe to the Re- 

formation, which in a little Time 
prevail'd in many Parts of Gemma, 
and ſeveral other Sta- es. Luther 


was powerfully ſupported againſt the 
Pope and his other Enemies, by tlic 
Elector of Saæeny his Sovereign. 

After the Death of Maæimilian, 


the 
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de Flames of War were again 
kindled in Europe, occaſion'd by 
the Conteſt between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Francis King of 
France, who had been Charles's 
Competitor for the Imperial Dia- 
dem. Their reſpective Acquiſitions 
in al, were the chief Ground 
of the Quarrel between theſe two 

werful and ambitious Princes; 
tho' there were ſeveral other Mat- 
ters in Diſpute between them: And 
moſt- of the other Kingdoms and 
States were drawn in to take Part 
with one or the other. Cardinal 
Molſiy, who was now Adminiſtrator 
of the See of Bath and Wells, 
and the Pope's Legate a Latere, 
was courted both by Charles and 
Francis, becauſe they knew, that 
he that ſhould gain him, would of 
Courſe gain his Maſter. The Em- 
peror prevail'd, and Henry join'd 
with him againſt Francis. The 
Gold and Seer of Mexico and 
New Spain, which were diſcover'd 
and conquer d about this Time, 
were of wonderful Advantage to 
Charles, as they furniſh'd him with 
an inexhauſtible Fund of Wealth 
for carrying on the War. What 
chiefly fix d Y”o//ey to the Emperor 
was his Promiſe, upon the next Va- 
cancy, to help him to the Popedom, 
to which he earneſtly aſpir*d. Fran- 
cis indeed had promis'd to aſſiſt him 
an obtaining it, but Wo//cy thought 
Charles, now he was Emperor, moſt 
capable of doing it. | 

The Fate of Edward Stafford 
Duke of Buckingham,who, in 1521, 
fell a Sacrifice to the Cardinal's re- 
vengetul Temper, ſhew'd how dan- 
gerous it was for any one to offend 
him. The Duke, who was Son of 
him who loſt his Head in the Reign 
of Richard III. forendeavouring to 
let the King's Father on the Throne, 
and was deſcended from Anne of 
Glouceſter, Grandaughter to £Ea- 
ward 11I. happening once to ſay, in 
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the hearing of Arcwe? his Stewards 
that if the King died without Ifive, 
he believ'd he had a Right to the 
Crown, and it ever he ſhould come 
to be King, his firſt Concern ſhould 
be to puniſh the Cardinal as he de- 
ſerv'd; Knever for ſome Miſde— 
meanors being dilmiſs'd the Duke's 
Service, went and told the Cardinal 
what his Maſter had ſaid. The 
Duke had betore given him ſome 
Diſguſt; and now being enrag'd at 
the Diſreſpet ſhewn him in this 
Speech, the Cardinal made n Han- 
dle of the former Part of it, and 
of ſome Informations he had pro- 
cur'd of the Duke's conſulting a 
Monk, who pretended to be an 
Aſtrologer, concerning the Succeſ- 
ſion to the Crown, to get him con- 
demn'd as a Traitor by a few 
Lords, and he was accordingly be- 
headed on Towwer-Hi//, He was the 
laſt High-Conſtable of EFrgland. 
His Death occaſion'd many ſatyrical 
Writings againſt Hoi,; in which 
among other Things 'twas faid, 
That 'twas no Wonder a Butcher's 
Son ſhould delight in Blood. 

The {ame Year King leni wrote 


a Book againſt Lathen, entitled, OF 


the ſeven Sacraments, in which he 
allo defended {rdu/gences, Papal 
Authority, Sc. It was preſented to 
Pope Leo X. in full Conſiſtory, who, 
for this Service done the Church, 
beſtow'd on Henry and his Succeſ- 
ſors the Title of Defender of the 
Faith. This Title being after- 
wards confirm'd by Parliament, the 
Kings of England have borne it 
ever ſince. The ſame Year was 
remarkable for the Invention of 
Muſeets, firſt uſed in the War be- 
tween the Emperor and King of 
France. Luther wrote an Antwer 
to the King's Book, in which he 
uſed no more Ceremony than he 
had done to the Pope. 

Leo X. dying ſoon after the 
King's Book was preſented, Cardinal 

Q4 Wor 
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Ilo!ſcy left no Stone unturn'd to 
get himſelf choſen Pope in his 
Room. But here his Ambition met 
with a Diſappointment. Tho' the 
Emperor had promis'd him his In- 
tereſt, he did not deſign to be as 
good as his Word. He manag'd 
Matters fo dextrouſly with the Car- 
dinals, that he 80 Cardinal Adrinn, 
a Native of Utrecht, and Biſhop of 
To-tr/a, who had been his Tutor, 
elected, believing he ſhould have 
him entirely devoted to his Intereſt. 
Tho' this Affair was conducted 
with the utmoſt Art and Secrecy, 
yet Welſry could not be fo blind 
as to think that the Emperor was 
not concern'd in 4412's Election. 
However, he conceal'd his Reſent- 
ment, as he was not without Hopes, 
he would ſtand his Friend at the 
next Vacancy, which, by reaſon of 
Aarian's Age and Infirmities, was 
likely ſoon to happen; as it actually 
did in leſs than two Vears, but he 
had the Mortiſication to be diſap- 
pointed a ſecond Time. The Em- 
peror had no more Regard to his 
T;.tereſ than before, and the Car- 
dinals chole Julio de Mi dicis for 
Pope, who took the Name of Ce- 
net unt VII. 

The War between the Emperor 
and France broke out in 1521. Moſt 
of the Powers of Europe were con- 
cern'd in it, and it was carried on 
with great Fury on both Sides, in 
other Countries as well as Jtag. 
Tis not my Buſineſs to relate the 
Particulars of this War. I ſhall 
only obſerve, that Francis I. was 
taken Prifoner at the Battle of Pa- 
ia, and carried into Spain, in 1525, 
from whence he was releas'd the 
Beginning of the following Year by 
the Treaty of Madrid; which he re- 
fus'd to ratify upon his Return to 
his Dominions, and enter'd into a 
League with the Pope and Venetian 
againk the Emperor; whole Forces 
took and plunder'd Rome in 1527, 
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and made the Pope and 13 Cardinal 
Priſoners, who were ſhut up in the 
Caſtle of St. Angels. King Henry 
at firſt took Part with the Emperor, 
but when he began to grow too 
powerful, he tell off from him, and 
join'd with Francis. Molſey was full 
of Reſentment againſt the Emperor, 
for his twice deceiving him in the 
Affair of the Popedom, and in al! 
likelihood help'd by Degrees 10 
turn his Maſter againſt him. 

The Cardinal, as may well be 
ſuppos'd, was no Friend to Parlia. 
ments; he therefore took ſevera! 
bold Steps towards accuſtoming the 
King to govern without them. He 
had impoſed a general Tax on the 
Nation, by the King's ſole Autho. 
rity, for ſupporting the League a- 
gainſt France, without ever troubling 
himſelf about the Parliament. And 
now to make good the Engage- 
ments the King was going to enter 
into in Favour of Fance, he iſſued 
out Orders in the King's Name, 
tor levying a ſixth Part upon the 


Goods and Eſtates of the Laity, 


and a fourth upon thoſe o the 
Clergy. This threw the whole Na- 
tion into a Ferment, and had like 
to nave occaſion'd a Rebellion, 
The King to pacify the People, by 
Proclamation diſavow'd theſe Or- 
ders, and proceeded to raiſe the 
Money under the ſpecious Name 
of a. Bencyolence, which was in 
Effect doing the fame Thing in a 
more artful Manner: For all wio 
did not voluntarily comply were to 
be forced into theſe Free Gifts. 
The Cardinal began with the City | 
of London, but meeting with ſeveral 
Obftacies, whilſt he was endeavour- 
ing to frighten the Common-Coun- 
cil into a Compliance, the Peo- 
ple in the Country roſe in Arms. 
And tho* by prudent Meaſures 2 
Stop was ſoon put to this Inſur- 
rection, and ſome of the Ring- 
leaders were impriſon'd, Whom i: 
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was thought adviſable afterwards 
to diſcharge, yet the King finding 
by this how the People ſtood at- 
feed, thought fit to declare that 
he kad no Hand in thoſe violent 
Proceedings to raiſe Money, and 
ſo left the whole Blame to fall upon 
the Cardinal. This Diſpoſition of 
the King encourag'd ſeveral other 
Complaints againſt his Miniſter, at 
which the King was ſo highly in 
cens'd, that Woolſey was in Danger 
of being quite out of Favour. But 
he found Means to pacify the King 
by the moſt humble Submiſſion, by 
ſhewing him his Will, wherein he 
had made him his Heir, and by 
making him a Preſent of his ſtately 
Palace at Hampton-Court, which he 
had built with a Magnificence equal 
to that of the greateit Prince. Tho 
by theſe Means, and by the Aﬀec- 
tion the King had really for him, 
he ſtill kept his Ground, yet this 
Affair ſerv'd a little to clip the 
Wings of this haughty over-bear- 
ing Miniſter. 

Henry at firſt made only a 
League Defenſive with Francis, and 
the two Monarchs contriv'd Mat- 
ters ſo as to leave the whole Bur- 
den of the War upon the Pope and 
the Venetians, But at length being 
apprehenſive, that theſe two Powers 
would not be able to hold out long 
againſt the Emperor, whereby he 
might become Maſter of all Hach, 
they concluded a League Offenſive 
againſt him, a little betore the Sack- 
ing of Rome and the Pope's Cap- 
tivity; who eſcap'd in December, 
the ſame Year, 1527, and retir'd 
to Orvicto, after a ſeven Months 
Confinement in the Caſtle of St. 
Angelo. By one of the Articles of 
the Treaty between the two Kings, 
Henry renounc'd for himſelf and 
Succeſſors, all Right and Title to 
the Crown of France; in Conſide- 
ration whereof, Francis oblig'd him- 
elf and Succeſſors to pay a Penſion 
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to Henry's Succeſſors, of 50,000 
Crowns yearly for ever. 'The War 
prov'd unfortunate to Francis, but 
vas put an End to in 1529, by the 
Treaty of Cambray between him 
and the Emperor, 

In 1527, an Affair was ſet on 
foot, which engag'd the Attention 
of all Europe, and was very re- 
markable in itſelf, as well as in its 
Conſequences ; chiefly, as it acci- 
dentaily open'd a Way for the Re- 
formation in England. This was 
King Henry's Divorce from his 
Queen Catharine, Daughter of Fer- 
dinand King of Arragon, and Aunt 
to the Emperor Charlas V. She 
was his Brother Arthur's Widow. 
Henry had been married to her eigh- 
teen Years, and had had three Chil- 
dren by her, one of whom, the 
Princeſs Mary, was living. But he 
at length affirm'd he had ſome 
Scruples of Conſcience about the 
Lawfulneſs of his Marriage with 
his Brother's Wite, notwithſtanding 
Pope Julius's Diſpenſation, as being 
contrary to the Law of God ; on 
which account he had, as he de- 
clar'd, for ſome Time abſtain'd 
from her. Theſe Scruples are ſaid 
by ſome, either to be firlt ſuggeſted 
to him, or very much cheriſh'd 
by Cardinal Y://zy's Management, 
chiefly by Means of Longland, the 
King's Confeſſor, out of Reſent- 
ment to the Emperor, who was 
Nephew to Catharine. And tho' 
it ſeems that Henry was reſolv'd 
upon his Divorce before he had 
ſeen Anne Boleyn, yet his falling 
in Love with her ſoon after, when 
ſhe was become Maid of Honour 
to the Queen, made him proſecute 
the Affair with the greater Ear- 
neſtneſs. But whatever were the 
King's ſecret Motives, whether 
Scruples of Conſcience, Reaſons of 
State, Averſion to the Queen, or 
his Love of Anne Boleyn, or all, 
or {ome of theſe together; it was 
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reſolv'd to apply to the Pope to 
cet the Marriage annulled, and 
Cardinal Molſey undertook that the 
Buſineſs ſhould be accompliſh'd. 
Clement VII. ſeem'd inclin'd to 
grant the King's Requeſt, and even 
promis'd to do it; but in Effect, 
his Fear of offending the Emperor, 
put him upon uſing all his Artifi- 
ces only to amuſe Henry and gain 
Time. Gardiner and Fox were ſent 
the next Year, 1528, to preſs the 
Pope to diſpatch the Affair accord- 
ing to the King's Mind. The Pon- 
tiff outwardly expreſs'd his Deſire 
and Intenion to gratify the King 
and bring the Matter to a Conclu- 
ſion, but in reality made uſe of all 
the round-about Ways to ſpin out 
the Affair till he ſhould be better 
reſolved what was moſt for his In- 
tereſt. Inſtead of granting a Bull 
for directly annulling the Marriage, 
he committton'd H/o//y, and join'd 
with him Camprero, to try the Cauſe 
in England, but privately gave Or- 
ders to Camprgio, upon his Depar- 
ture from Acme, to delay Matters 
as much as poſſible, and not to give 
Sentence till he had his expreſs 
Commands in Writing. There was 
a folemn Proceſs on the Affair in 
152g, and the King and Queen 
both appeared before the Legates, 
i/o//ry letting Campegio preiide, and 
making no Manner of Oppoſition 
to his affected Delays. But after 
all their flow Proceedings, when the 
Proceis was ended, the King was 
zuſt where he was before. Campe- 
2:0 put off tne Sentence to a Jong 
Day, before which, the Pope hav- 
meg concluded his Treaty with the 
Emperor to his entire Satisfaction, 
thought he might ſafely pull off the 
Maſk, and act openly againſt the 
Divorce. The Cauſe was, after all 
his artful Shifts and Evaſions, avo- 
cated to Rzme, and the King cited 
0 appear there by ſuch a Day. 
This threw him, into great Per- 


plexity, but Dr. Thomas Cranmey 
found an Expedicnt to rid him of 
his Trouble, after having once more 
in vain apply'd to the Pope. Be- 
fore we proceed to this, let us fee 
what became of Cardinal Voi. 
This haughty Favourite had met 
with ſeveral Rebuffs beſides that al- 
ready mention'd, but foon after the 
Proceſs his Fall came on apace. 
He was certainly at firſt very hearty 
for the Divorce, if he was not the 
firſt that got it propos'd to the 
King. But whether he found it 
more difficult than he imagin'd, or 
had alter'd his Mind, his Behavi- 
our in that Affair was the chief 
Occaſion of his Diſgrace, and Arn: 
Bol iyn is thought to be the chief 
Inſtrument, who becoming his Ene 


my, others were encourag'd to foin 


with her in haſtening his Ruin. 
Perhaps her being a Friend to the 
Reformation, and his knowing that 
the King deſign'd to marry her im- 
mediately upon his Divorce, made 
him as much againſt it as he had 
been for it before. Be that as it 
will, on the gth of O7ber, 1529, 
a Bill of Indictment was preferr'd 
againſt him by the Attorney Gene- 
ral, upon the Statute of Prmunire, 
A few Days after the King took 
from him the Great Seal, and gave 
it to Sir Thomas More. Then the 
Attorney General preferr'd other 
Articles againft him upon the ſame 
Statute. He was found guilty of 
both Indictments, and declar'd out 
of the Protection of the Laws; 
upon which all his Goods and Et- 
fects, of an immenſe Value, were 
ſeized for the King's Uſe. Never- 
theleſs, ſo wavering was the King, 
and ſo unable to forget his Affecu- 
on to his old Favourite, that upon 
his humble Petition, he granted him 
a Protection, and moreover ſent him 
a Ring as a Token of his Favour; 
which being brought to him as he 
was upon the Road to one of his 

; Country- 


Country-Houſes, whither he was 
order'd to retire, he was fo tranſ- 
ported, that he alighted from his 
Horſe, and fell upon his Knees in 
the Dirt to receive it. This how- 
ever did not hinder his being im- 
peach'd by the Houſe of Lords in 
Articles, which ran chiefly upon 
the ill Uſe he had made of his 
Power, as Legate, Chancellor, and 
Prime Miniſter. One of them was 
very remarkable viz. That know- 
ing himſelf to have the Grand Pox 
upon him, he had the Aſſurance to 
be near the King's Perſon daily, 
often whüpering in his Ear, with- 
out fearing to infect him with his 
Breath. Vet after this the Kin 
ranted him a full Pardon, and ſuf 
ſer'd him to enjoy his Archbiſhop- 
rick of Tork, whither he was or- 
der'd to retire. But he had not 
been long there before he was ar- 
reſted by the Earl of Northumber- 
land 1or High-Treaſon. This fo 
affected him, that as they were 
conducting him to Lond, he died 
of Grief, or Poiſon, . at Leiceſter- 
Abbry, about the End of Nowember, 
1530. His laſt Words to the King's 
Otticer who ſtood near his Bed, 


were, VI bad ſery'd Gd as dili- 


gently «as hade ſerv'd the King, 


he would not hae caſt me off in my © 


grey Hairs. But by all his Actions 
it is pretty manifeſt, that he ſerv'd 
himſelf more than the King. One 
Thing, however, is to be ſaid in his 
Praife, that during his whole Ad- 
miniſtration, no Perſon was proſe- 
cuted for Hereſy to pleaſe the Cler- 
S; in which Reſpect he may be 
laid in ſome Meaſure to favour the 
\ Reformation, 

To return to the Buſineſs of the 
Divorce. The King deſpairing of 
ever accompliſhing his Ends at the 
Court of Rome, which was wholly 
devoted to the Emperor, became 
accugentally acquainted with Dr. 

bomas Cranmer, an able Divine, 
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who had travell'd into Germany, 
where he read Luther's Writings, 
and embrac'd his Doctrines; Which 
by this Time great Numbers in 
England had done, and had quite 
other Notions of the Papal Autho- 
rity then their Forefathers had; be- 
ſides that the Principles of the Z:/7- 
lards were ſtill deeply rooted in 
many. Cranmer being conſulted a- 
bout the Divorce, propos'd, as the 
beſt Expedient he could think of, 
the ſending to the foreign Univer- 
ſities, and getting their Opinions in 
Writing upon the Matter. The 
King highly approv'd of this Me- 
thod, put it in Practice, and was 
ſucceſsful ; moſt of the Univerſities 
iving it as their Opinion, that Pope 

22 IId's Diſpenſation for the 
King's Marriage with Catharine, 
was repugnant to the divine Law, 
and therefore invalid. This Point 
being gain'd, Henry reſolv'd to bring 
the Affair before his Parliament, 
which he might do with the greater 
Proſpect of Succeſs, as there was a 
general Inclination among his Sub- 
jects to throw off the Papal Voke, 
which had for many Ages been ſo 
grievous to the Nation. The Re- 
mains of Wickliff*'s Doctrine, Lu- 
ther's Books, and the late ſcanda- 
lous Behaviour of the Popes had ſo 
open'd their Eyes, that the Thun- 
ders of the Vatican were but litile 
_— by them : And the Intereſt 
of the Sovereign being now the 
ſame with that of the Subjects, 
there was no Danger in bringing 
Matters to Extremity with the 
Court of Rome. The Clergy were 
the only Body from whence he 
might apprehend any Oppoſition, 
but there was the leſs Danger from 
them, as the People in general had 
now a contemptible Opinion of 
them. However to humble them, 
and terrify them into a Compliance, 
in 1531, he had them all condemn- 
ed for breaking the Statutes of Præ- 
munire. 
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aunire. As twas not in their Power 
to inflame the People as formerly, 
and the Papal Authority, which 
was as good as at an End in Erg- 
land, could do them no Good, they 
were ſenſible they muſt depend on 
the King alone for Protection. And 
fo they gave him 118,840. for 
their Pardon, by an Act of Con- 
vocation, wherein they acknow- 
ledge him the ſole Protector and S: 
preme Head of the Church of ".ng- 
land. The Convocation oi Canter- 
bury gave loo, ooo]. and the Con- 
vocation of York the reſt. 

Towards the End of the follow- 
ing Year, the King privately mar- 
ried Anne Boleyn. The ſame Year, 
Sir Thomas More the Lord Chan- 
cellor, a learned Man, but a violent 
Perſecutor of the Reformed, per- 
ceiving that the King's Proceedings 
would end in a total Rupture with 
the Church of Rome, reſign'd the 
Great Seal, Which was given to 
Sir Thowzos Audley: And the Par- 
lament paſs'd an Act, forbidding 
the Payment of Arnates, or Firit- 
Fruits for Biſhopricks, to the See 
of Rome. The next Year, 1533, 
an Act was pals'd forbidding all 
Appeals to Rome, on Pain of incur- 
ring a Premunire: The King's 
Marriage with Azne Boleyn was 
made publick: And Dr. Cranmer, 
having been made Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, upon the Death of 
Archbiſhop Warham, the Judgment 
of the Convocations of both Pro- 
vinces having been firſt obtain'd, 
emmy. the Sentence of Divorce 

etween King Henry and Catharine 
of Arragon, on May 23, and con- 
firm'd his ſecond Marriage; which 
done, the new Queen was crown'd 
on the 1ſt of June. Henry ſent the 
Lord Montjzy to acquaint Queen 
Catharine with the Sentence, and 
to perſuade her to ſubmit. But as 
ſhe had formerly appeal'd from the 
Legatcs to the Pope, ſo ſhe till re- 
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main'd inflexible, declaring ſhe 
would be the King's Wife, till the 
Marriage had been annull'd by the 
Pope. Hereupon, Henry order'd 
ſhe ſhould be only ſtil'd Princeſ; 
Dewoger of Wales. But ſhe abſo- 
lutely refus'd to be ſerv'd by any 
who would not treat her as Queen. 
She died at Kimbolton, Jan. 18, 
1536, in the goth Year of her Age. 
She was a devout and pious Prin- 
ceſs, and led a ſtrict and ſevere Life; 
but had very high Notions of the 
Papal Authority. As ſoon as the 
News of the Proceedings in Eng- 
land reach'd Rome, the Pope in a 
great Paſſion annull'd Cranmer's 
Sentence, and threatned the Kin 
with Excommunication, if he did 
not reduce the Cauſe to its former 
State. 

In the mean Time the King of 
France labour'd hard to accommo- 
date Matters between the Pope and 
Henry, particularly at an Interview 
he had with the former at Mar- 
feilles. He alſo ſent John de Bellay, 
Biſhop of Paris, to try what could 
be done with Henry. Both Sides 
ſeem'd inclined to an Accommoda- 
tion. The Pope promis'd to wait 
till ſuch a Day for the Return of a 
Courier from England. But the 
Partizans of the Emperor were ſo 
urgent with him, that tho' they 
could not make him go from his 
Engagement, yet they prevail'd on 
him to give his Word that he 
would wait no longer than the Day 
appointed, Which being come, 
and no News from England, the 
Pope publiſh'd a Sentence, declar- 
ing Henry's Marriage with Catha- 
aces omg" and lawful, requiring hun 
to take her again, and denouncing 
Cenſures in caſe of Refuſal. TW o 
Days after, the Courier arriv'd, 
which might have ſav'd England 
to the See of Rome; but the ſame 
Meaſures which precipitated the 
Sentence, made the Pope refuſe to 

revoke 
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revoke it, tho' deſir'd by ſeveral of 
the Cardinals. After all, it looks 
as if the King did not act with 
Sincerity in this Affair, but that he 
only meant to have his Divorce 
juſtify d by the Sentence he thought 
to obtain from the Pope, and then 
to drop him altogether. If ſo, the 
Biter was bit; but the beſt of it 
was, he had no great Reaſon to care 
for it. However it be, it was cer- 
tainly beſt for England, that Mat- 
ters were not made up. For in Re- 
turn to the Pope's Cenſures, when 
the Parliament met, the Beginning 
of the following Year, 1534, an 
Act was paſs'd for aboliſhing the 
Pope's Power in England, with 
Peter-Pence, Procurations, Deliga- 
tions, Expedition of Bulls, and Di/- 
penſations coming from the Court 
of Name. The ſame Act declar'd 
the King's Marriage with Cazha- 
vine null and void, and his Marriage 
with Aune Boleyn valid, ſettling the 
Succeſſion of the Crown upon their 
Iſſue. An Oath was enjoin'd ac- 
cording to the Act, whereby all 
Perſons were oblig'd to ſwear, That 
they would be faithful to the King 
and Queen, their Heirs and Suc- 
ceſſors; that they acknowledg'd the 
King for Supreme Head of the Church 
ef England; that the Biſhop of 
Rome has no more Juriſdiction than 
any other Biſhop, and that they re- 
nounc'd Obedience to him. In the 
next Seſſion, the Parliament con- 
hrm'd the King's Title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, and paſs'd ſe- 
veral other Acts againſt the Pope. 
And ſhortly after, a Proclamation 
was iſſued againſt giving the Bithop 
of Rome the Name of Pope, and for 
eraſing it out of all Books, that, if 
poſſible, no Remembrance of it may 
remain. Pope Clement VII. died 
ſoon after the Rupture, and was 
ſucceeded by Paul III. who drew 
up a thundering Bull againſt Henry, 
*xcommunicating him, and abio!- 
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ving his Subjects from their Alle- 
giance; but did not publiſh it till 
ſome Years after, and even then it 
had no Effect. 

Thus the Papal Power in Eag- 
land was aboliſh'd. But tho' this 
was in it ſelf a happy Thing for 
the Nation, yet the good Effects of 
it were very little felt in this Reign. 
For from this Time the King aſ— 
ſum'd ſuch an arbitrary Power as 
had ſcarce ever been known in 
England, and exercis'd it in tuch a 
Manner as was very terrible to 
his Subjects. What help'd to give 
him this Power, was the Views of 
the two different Parties at Court. 
Thoſe who adher'd to the old Re- 
ligion, and had comply'd with him 
in the Matter of the Divorce, and 
the Supremacy, tho' the latter was 
contrary to their Conſcience, were 
for humouring him, for fear he 
ſhould go farther Lengths. Theſe 
were chiefly the Duke of Norfolt, 
Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, Long - 
[and Biſhop of Lincoln, and almoſt 
all the Clergy. Thoſe who were 
for a farther Reformation in the 
Church, endeavour'd by complying 
with his Humour to make him 
their Friend, in Hopes that ſome 
Time or other he would favour the 
new Opinions. 'The principal Per- 
ſons of this Party, were Na 
Anne Doleyu herſelf, Archbiſhop 
Craumer, and Thomas Cromwall, 
who, tho' only a Blackſmith's Son 
at Putney, had been one of Wol/zy's 
Domeſticks, and was now in great 
Credit with the King. But Herr), 
tho' he had quite thrown off the 
Pope, yet ſtifly adher'd to the old 
Popith Religion all the Days of his 
Life. At the ſame Time he was 
exceeding jealous of his Supremacy, 
and an Enemy to the Papal Au- 
thority. He therefore made ſeveral 
of both Parties feel the terrible Et- 
fects of the arbitrary Power he had 
acquir d. He got what Laws he 

pleas'd 
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pleasd made againſt them, and put 
them in Execution without Mercy. 
Many of both Religions were put 
to Death. Papiſis and Proteſtants 
were hang'd or burnt together, at 
the ſame 'Time and Place; the 
former for denying the King's Su- 
premacy, and the latter for what 
was call'd Hereſy; the King ever 
making his own Belief the Standard 
for that of his Subjects. Among 
the reſt, Biſhop Fiber and Sir Tho- 
mas More were beheaded for re- 
fuſing to take the Oath of Supre- 
macy ; and Barnes, Lambert, Anne 
Aſhiww and ſeveral others were cru- 
elly burnt, for profeſſing the Pro- 
teſtant Doctrine. All this was the 
Effect of that abſolute Power, 
which the Heads of both Parties, 
by their Compliances, had for dif- 
ferent Views given the King. Add 
to this, that Gardiner and the reſt 
of the Temporizers of the Popiſh 
Party, made uſe of all their Credit 
with the King to turn him againſt 
the Proteſtants. | 
However, beſides caſting off the 
Pope's Authority, he did another 
Thing, which help'd forward the 
Reformation afterwards, tho* Henry 
had other Views in it. The Monks 
being ſtrongly attach'd to the Pope, 
were very open in their Invectives 
againſt the King, and ſhew'd them- 
ſelves utter Enemies to his Supre- 
macy and all the late Statutes made 
againſt the Pope's Authority. For 
this ſome of them were executed, 
and at laſt Henry reſolv'd upon a 
total Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries. 
To pave the Way to it, and pre- 
poſſeſs the People in favour of his 
Deſign, he, in 1535, order'd a ge- 
neral Viſitation of the Religious 
Houſes, and appointed Cromwell, 
Vifitor-General, He with other 
Commiſſioners made a ſtrict Inquiry 
into the Lives and Manners of the 
Monks and Nuns, and diſcover'd 
the moſt horrid Scenes of Lewd- 
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neſs, Debauchery and TImpiety; 
Their Reports were publiſh'd, and 
a great many Abbots and Priors, 
with their Monks, being threatned 
with the Rigour of the Law, and 
advis'd, in order to prevent it, to 
ſurrender their Houſes to the King, 
did it accordingly. The next Thing 
was an Act of Parliament, in 536, 
for ſuppreſſing the lefler Monaite- 
ries, to the Number of 376, and 
giving their Eſtates and Effects to 
the King. Shortly after, Cromwell 
was made the King's Vicegerent 
in all Eccleſiaſtical Affairs; and 
theſe Houſes were actually ſup- 
preſs'd in Auguſt. There were no 
leſs than three Rebellions rais'd in 
the North, by the Monks and their 
Devotees; but they were happily 
quell'd by the King's Forces, and 
ſeveral of the Ringleaders execu- 
ted. The King reſolv'd notwith- 
ſtanding, to proceed to the Sup- 
preſſion of all the other Monaſte- 
ries, and order'd a ſtrict Viſitation, 
to prepare the Way. What ſet the 
People moſt againit them, and made 
the Work the eaficr for the King, 
was the Diſcovery that was made 
of the abominable Frauds of the 
Monks with regard to Relicks and 
Images. As to the latter, the ſame 
Machinery that 1s uſed in Puppet- 
Shews, was made uſe of by theſe 
holy Fathers, to cauſe the Images 
of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, 
and other Saints, to move and nod 
and turn the Head ; which the poor 
deluded People fancy*d to be the 
Effect of a divine Power. Great 
Quantities of theſe Images, toge- 
ther with the pretended Relicks of 
Saints, were publickly burnt by 
the King's Order, and among the 
reſt the Bones of that Arch Saint 
Thomas Becket, whoſe coſtly Shrine 
was ſeiz'd for the King's Uſe. The 
Number of Monaſteries, that were 
ſuppreſs'd, from firſt to laſt, were 
643, together with go Colleges, 

2374 


2374 Chantries and Free Chapels, 
and 110 Hoſpitals, Their yearly 
Value, as given in before the Sup- 

refion, when the Rents were low, 
— the Fines upon the Leaſes 
were high, was 152,517/. 185. 10d. 
But their real Value was ſuppos'd 
to be 1,000,000 & an immenſe Sum 
in thoſe Days! Beſides this, the Plate, 
Furniture and other Effects were of 
a prodigious Value, which all fell 
into the King's Hands. King Henry 
allow'd ſmall Penſions to ſeveral of 
the Abbots, Monks and Nuns, ſold 
the Abbey-Lands to his Subjects at 
eaſy Rates, and apply d Part of the 
Revenue of theſe Houſes towards 
the Founding of the new Biſhopricks 
of Cheſter, Glouceſter, Peterborough, 
Oxford, Briſtol, and W:/tminſicr ; 
which laſt ceas'd to be a Bithoprick 
after its firſt Biſhop. The Order of 
the Knights of St. Jon of Feruſa- 
lm, was ſoon after entirely ſup- 
preſs'd. 

The King had been married to 
Anne Boleyn but about three Years, 
when he began to be jealous of her, 
which ended in her Ruin. At the 
{ame Time he was in Love with 
Jane Seymour, which doubtleſs made 
him more willing to entertain diſ- 
advantageous 'T houghts of the 
Queen, by whom he had had one 
Daughter, named Elizabeth, whom 
we ſhall hereafter ſee Queen of 
England. Queen Anne Boleyn was 
naturally of a very chearful and 
gay Temper, which poſſibly might 
lead her into ſome Indiſcretions, 
without any criminal Intention. 
And there is good Reaſon to think, 
that her Enemies of the Popiſh 
Party took Advantage of the Diſ- 
poſition the King was in, to com- 
pleat her Deſtruction, becauſe ſhe 
was a great Favourer of the Reforma- 
tion. However, the was accus'd of 
A criminal Familiarity with her own 
Brother the Earl of Rochford, and 
four of her Domeſticks, who were 
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all executed; and after all the Queen 
her felf was beheaded on the Gre: 
within the Toxver, on My 19, 1539. 
'Fhe very next Day the King mar- 
ried Fane Seymour, Who bore him 
Prince Edward, his Succeſlor. But 
his Birch coſt the Queen his Mother 
her Life. Queen Ares Marriage 
was null'd, on Pretence of a Pre- 
contract with the Lord Percy ; and 
her Daughter E/zabeth, as well as 
Mary the Daughter of Catharine, 
were illegitimated by Act of Par- 
liament. 

In 1539, by the Counſels of 
Gardincr and others of the Popiſh 
Party, the Reformers receiv'd a 
terrible Blow, by an Act paſs'd in 
Parliament, deferved:y cal''d The 
Blody Statute ; which made it 
Burning or Hanging for any one 
to deny Tranſubſtartiation, to main- 
tain the Neceſſity of Communion in 
both Kinds, that it was lawful for 
Priefts to marry, that Yows of 
Chaſlity may be broken, that pri- 
vate Maſſes are unprofitible, or 
that Auricular Confeifiou is not ne- 
ceſſary to Salvation. 

A Marriage having been con- 
cluded between King Hug and 
Anne of Cleves, Sitter to tlie Duke 
of Clewes, and to the Ducheis of 
Saxny, upon her Arrival in Eng- 
land, the King went down to lee her, 
and upon the firſt Sight conceiv'd 
a Diſhke of her Perſon, and {wore 
they had brought kim over a Han- 
dirs Mare. Neverthelets for poli- 
tical Reaſons he married her in 
January, 1540. But his Averſion 
to her continuing, he got himſelf 
diyorc'd from her about ſix Months 
after. As Cromabtll had the chief 
Hand in this Match, the King ne— 
ver forgave him for it, tho' he at- 
terwards created him Earl of EH. 
He did not enjoy this new Title 
long. For the Duke of N/0/4, 
Gardiner, and other Chiefs of the 
Popith Party, taking Advantage od 
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the King's Diſpleaſure on account 
of the Marriage, found Means to 
work his Ruin. He was accus'd 
of High-Treaſon by the Duke of 
Norfolk, and attainted in Parliament 
beſore the Divorce, and loſt his 
Head on a Scaffold, on the 28th 
of July. The King's being in 
Love at this Time with Catharine 
Honberd, Niece to the Duke of 
Norfolk, help'd the more eaſily to 
accompliſh his Deſtruction. This 
was the King's fifth Wife. His 
Marriage with her was declar'd on 
the 8th of Auguſt. He lov'd her 
extremely, but had ſoon Cauſe to 
repent of the Match: For ſhe was 
accuſed of Lewdneſs and Adultery, 
upon much better Evidence than 
Anne Bolcyn, was condemn'd by 
Act of Parliament, and beheaded 
on Tower-[ill, Feb. 12, 1542. The 
Lady Rochford, one of her Com- 
var who had accus'd her Huſ- 
and, the Lord Rochford, of a cri- 
minal Commerce with his Siſter 
Anne Boleyn, was beheaded with 
her. Dercham, Mannock and Cul- 
peprr, Who confels'd they had lain 
with the Queen, were alſo executed. 

The fame Year 1542, Lreland 
was erected into a Kingdom ; from 
which Time, our Kings were ſtil'd 
Kings of Ireland, whereas before 
they had only the Title of Lords of 
Ireland. 

At this Time Henry had a Quar- 
rel with James V. his Nephew, 
King of Scotland. The Duke of 
Norfolk entered that Country at the 
Head of 20,000 Men, when the 
Scots Army running away in a 
Fright, great Numbers were ſlain 
in the Purſuit, and taken Priſoners, 
and among them ſeveral general 
Officers and Perſons of DiſtinCtion 
which Loſs ſo affected James, that 
he ſoon after died with Grief, leav- 
ing only one Daughter, Mary, but 


ſeven Days old, who ſucceeded 
—_ f 


In July, 1543, the King t5ok to 
his ſixth Wife the Lady Catharine 
Parr, Relict of Newi/ Lord Lati- 
mer. She was a great Friend to the 
Reformed, which put the oppoſite 
Party upon contriving her Ruin, 
inſomuch that an Order was ſign'd 
by the King for ſending her to the 
Tower, tor abetting Herely : But by 
her engaging Addreſs ſhe fo pre- 
vail'd on him, that the Order was 
revok'd. Several Plots were alſo 
laid by the ſame Party, to ruin the 
good Archbiſhop Cranmey ; but the 
deſerved Eſteem and Affection the 
King had for him, baffled all their 
Deſigns. | 

King Henry having enter'd into 
a League with the Emperor againſt 
France, paſs'd över to Calais, and 
laid Siege to Boulogne, which ſur- 
render'd, Sept. 14, 1544. This 
War continued, without much Suc- 
ceſs on either Side, till 1546, when 
a Treaty of Peace was concluded 
on the 7th of June. 

The King, now grown monſtrous 
fat and unweildy, did not long ſur- 
vive this Peace: He died in the 
50th Year of his Age, on Jan. 29, 
1547, after a Reign of 37 Years 
and 9 Months, and lies buried at 
Windſor. Never had any Engliſb 
King acquir'd ſuch an abſolute 
Power over his Subjects as Henry. 
His Parliaments did juſt what he 
pleas'd, and his ſole Will was in 
Effect the Law both in Church 
and State. He was naturally of a 
ſtern and haughty Temper, but 
grew more obſtinate and fierce in 
his latter Years. He built St. 
James's Palace in the 24th Year 
of his Reign; and ſome Time be- 
fore, inſtituted he College of Phy- 
ficians, A Man was boil'd to Death 
in Smithfield for Poiſoning, that be- 
ing the Puniſhment ordain'd for that 
Crime by A& of Parliament, which 
was repeal'd in the next Reign. 
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DAR P, the only 
Son of Henry VIII. 
by his Queen, Jane 
Seymour, ſucceeded his 
Father at the Age of 
| nine Years and three 
Months. He was a Prince of ſuch 
excellent Qualities, that the Nation 


might have been happy under him, 


if either he had reign'd longer, or 
thoſe who by Virtue of the late 
King's Will were intruſted with 
the Government during his Mino- 
rity, which was fix'd to his 18th 
Year, which he did not live to 
reach, had not moſt of them mind- 
ed their own private Advantage 
more than the Good of the State. 
The young Prince being at Hert- 
ford, with his Siſter Elizabeth, when 
his Father died, the Council ſent 
Edward Seymour Earl of Hert- 
fora, his Uncle, with Sir Anthony 
Brown, to bring him up to London. 
At Enfield they acquainted him 
with the King's Death, and then 
proceeded with him to London, 


Where he was proclaim'd the ſame 


Day, Jan. 31, 1547, by the Name 
of Edward VI. 

The firſt Thing the Council did 
after this, was to open the late 
King's Will, who had been em- 
power'd by Parliament, not only 
to ſettle the Succeſſion, but to ap 
point the Form of Government till 
his Succeſſor ſhould be of Age. 
Here it appear'd, that he had named 
16 Perſons, ſome Proteſtants and 
ſome Papiſts, his Executors, Re- 
gents of the Kingdom, and Go- 
vernors to his Son. The chief of 
the former were Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer and the Earl of Hertford; and 
of the latter, the Lord Chancellor 
Mriotbeſley, and Tonſtal Biſhop of 
Durham. He alſo appointed twelve 
Privy-Counſellors, Aſſiſtants to the 
Regents, who likewiſe were a Mix- 
ture of both Parties. But the Party 
of the Reformers was the ſtrongeſt 
both in the Regency and the Coun- 
cil. 

For the more eaſy Diſpatch of 
Buſineſs, the Regents thought fit to 


chuſe one of their Number to be 
R their 
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their Preſident, with the Title of 
Protector of the Realm, and Gower- 
non to the King: However, he was 
ro do nothing without the Confent 
of the Majority of the reſt of the 
Regents. The Choice fell upon 
the Earl of Hertford, the King's 
Uncle, who was ſoon after made 
Duke of Somerſet. Others of the 
Regents had alſo new Titles con- 
ferr'd on them: Chancellor Mrio- 
theſlcy was made Earl of Southamp- 
ton; John Dudley, Viſcount Lifle, 
Son of Dudley, who was executed 
at the Beginning of the laſt Reign, 
was advanc'd to be Earl of War- 
avick: William Parr, Earl of Eſſex, 
Brother to the Queen-Dowager, and 
one of the Covncil, was created 
Marqueſs of Northampton; and Sir 
Thomas Srymour, another of the 
Council, and younger Uncle to the 
King, had the Title of Lord Szd7zy. 
He was ſoon after made High- 
Admiral, and his Brother the Pro- 
tector, Lord 'I'reaſurer and Ear]- 
Marſhal. This ſudden Advance- 
ment of the Family of the Seymours 
was not, to be ſure, look'd upon 
by many without Envy. 

The King was crown'd .on the 
20th of February: And ſhortly af- 
ter, the Earl of Southampton, who 
was like to be a dead Weight upon 
the Reformers, was for tome Miſ— 
demeanor depriv'd of the Chancel- 
lorſhip, and confin'd to his Houle. 
And now the Duke of Somerſet got 
himſelf eſtabliſh'd Protector by Pa- 
tent under the Great Seal, in ſuch 
Manner, that he had the ſole Go- 
vernment of the King and King- 
dom, and the reſt of the Regents 
became no more than Counſellors 
to him. | 

Whatever we may think of this 
Step, it was of great Advantage to 
the Reformation ; for now the Pro- 
tecior found hiniſelf at full Liberty 
to follow the Advice of Cranmer 
and the other Reformers, whole 


Party muſt needs be ſtronger than 
that ot their Adverſaries, as the 
King himſelf was at their Head, 
who, tho' young, had imbib'd the 
Principles of the Reformation under 
Dr. Cox, his Preceptor, and con- 
tinu'd firmly attach'd to them as 
long as he liv'd. It being reſolv'd 
therefore to make uſe of this fa- 
vourable Conjuncture, the firſt Step 
was to appoint a general Viſitation 
of the Churches, the Viſitors being 


empower'd to aboliſh ſome groſs 


Abuſes in the publick Service, par- 
ticularly with reſpe&t to Hmage:. 
Bonner and Gardiner, who had out- 
wardly comply'd with all the Mea- 
ſures of the late King, now thought 
fit to oppoſe the Proceedings of the 
Viſitors, whereupon they were com- 
mitted to Priſon. The Princef 
Mary allo expreſs'd her Diſlike of 
the new Regulations, and wrote to 
the Protector to that Purpoſe ; but 
he knowing his Power, ſhewed no 
Regard to it. The Parliament meet 
ing in November this Year con 
firm'd all that the Protector had 
done, and moreover paſs'd an Act 
to aboliſh all private Maſſes, and 
to reſtore the Cap to the Laity; 
and another to recognize the King's 
Supremacy, The Act of the tix 
Articles, or the Bloody Statute, and 
two Acts againſt the Lo//ards, were 
likewiſe repeal'd by this Parliz- 
ment. 

But before this, the Protectot 
had made a ſucceſsful Expedition in 
Scotland, There was a Treaty of 
Marriage concluded in the late 
Reign between Prince EdwQrd, now 
King, and the young Queen of 
Scots, But a contrary Party now 
prevailing in Scotland retus'd to 
make good chis Treaty. The Pro- 
tector therefore, to compe! tnem to 
it, enter'd Scotland with 15,0009 Foot 
and 3000 Horſe. With this Army 
he met the Scots near Muj/cltur” 


who were 30,000 ſtrong. Both 
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Armies engaging on the 1oth of 
September, 1547, the Scots Were en- 
tirely routed, 14,000 being kill'd 
on the Spot, and 1500 taken Pri- 
ſoners. This threw the Scots into 
the utmoſt Conſternation, but the 
Protector ſtaid not to improve his 
Victory; an Affair which concern'd 
the Safety of his Perſon calling him 
home, after an Abſence of but ſix- 
teen Days. This was the News of 
his Brother the High Admiral's ca- 
balling againſt him at Court. He 
was proud, haughty and ambitious, 
had made his Addreſſes to the Prin- 
cels Elizabeth, and had actually 
married the Queen Dowager, Ca- 
tharine Parr, without the Know- 
ledge of his Brother the Protector, 
whom he envied, and wanted - to 
ſupplant, in order to put himſelf in 
his Place. To this End he en- 
deavour'd to form a Party among 
the Nobilirv, and uſed all his Arts 
to ia gratiate himſelf with the young 
King; and not without Succeſs. In 
ſhort, ne left no Stone unturn'd to 
procure his Brother's Ruin; but he 
hrit procur'd bis owa, being at- 
tainted in Parliament of conſpiring 
againſt the Government, and be- 
headed on the 20th of March, 
1549. 

The Emperor having defeated 
and taken Priſoner the Elector of 
Saxony, and having alſo got the 
Landgrave of H into his Hands, 
the Proteſtant Cauſe in Germany was 
brought into very diſcouraging Cir- 
cumitances. Upon this many learn- 
ed Reformers took Refuge in Eng- 
land; among others, Peter Martyr, 
Bucer, Ochinus, and Fagius ; On 
Whom King Edward beſtow'd Pen- 
hons and Benefices. Peter Martyr 
was Divinity Profeſſor at Oxford, 
and Bucer at Cambridge, where Fa- 
gius was allo Hebreab Profeilor. 
In 1548, ſeveral ſuperſtitious Prac- 
ices were aboliſh'd by Order of 
Council, as the carrying of Candles 


on Candlemas-Day, of Aſhes on As- 
Wedneſday, of Palm on Palm-Sunday ; 
as alſo the Ceremonies uſed on 
Good-Friday and Eaſter-Day. And 
ſoon after was order'd the total 
Removalof Images out of Churches, 
As there were two Parties then in 
England, {ome approv'd of theſe 
Changes, and others diſliked them; 
but the Council were reſolv'd to 
go thro' with the Work; the Pro- 
tector had it chietly at Heart, and 
'twas what was entirely agreeable 
to the young pious King. The 
Parliament, which met towards the 
End of the Year, paſs'd an Act; 
allowing Prieſts to marry ; and ano- 
ther, confirming the new Liturgy, 
which Commiſnoners had been ap- 
pointed to examine and reform, 
and which ſcon after was eſtabliſh d 
in all the Churches: 

Whilſt the Men in Power were thus 
throwing off the Fepperics of the old 
Religion, tis Pity they could not ſee 
the Abſurdity of that which is tue 
worſt Part of Poperv, namely, Per- 
ſecution. Joan Boucher, commonly 
call'd Y of Kent, one of thoſe call- 
ed Anabaptiſts, being pronounc'd a 
Heretick; was deliver'd over to the 
Secular Power, and condemn'd to 
be burnt. The King, who, tho' 10 
young, had a better Wzy of Think- 
ing than his Biſhops or Counſellors; 
could not be prevailed upon by the 
Council to ſign the Warrant for her 
Execution, declaring it te be eruel 
and unjuſt; till Cranmer being em- 
ploy'd to uſe Arguments to per- 
ſuade him to it, the good young 
King at laſt did it with Tears in 
his Eyes, ſaying, if he did wrong, 
Cranmer ſhould anſwer for it be- 
fore God: And ſo the poor Wo- 
man was deliver'd to the Flames. 
Some Time after, George Vun Pare; 
a Dutchman, one of a picus and ex- 
emplary Life, ſuffer'd in the fame 
Manner on the ſ.me Account. T's 
was a great Blemiſh upon the Re- 

R 2 formers, 
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formers, and the Papiſts too juſtly 
ſaid, that they were only againſt 
Burning, when they were in Fear 
of it themſelves. 

The Protector hitherto had pur- 
ſu'd his Scheme of Reformation 
with great Succeſs. But this Year, 
1549, he found himſelf very much 
embarraſs'd both at home and a- 
broad. At home there were Com- 
motions and Infurrections in di— 
vers Parts of the Kingdom, part- 
ly on Account of Religion, and 
partly on other Accounts ; but all 
occaſion'd by ſome of the late 
Changes. After the Diſſolution 
of the Monaſteries, abundance of 
Monks found themſelves under a 
Neceſſuy of working for their 
Jiving; which occaftioning more 
Workmen than there was Work to 
be done, the common People in 
mo? Counties were either deſtitute 
of Employment, or forc'd to work 
for very low Wages. Beſides, as 
the Monaſteries uſed to let their 
Lands to the Farmers at low Rents, 
they could then afford to employ 
a great many Hands and to give 
good Wages. But the Caſe was 
altered fince theſe Lands were in 
the Hands of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, who had greatly rais'd the 
Rents, and at the ſame I'me neg- 
lected Hoipitality, tho' 'twas on 
that Cond:tion they held thoſe 
Lands. And then the Buſineſs of 
Incloſures was reckon'd a great 
Grievance; for the Landlords or 
their Farmers finding a better Ac- 
count in Wool than in Corn, had 
inclos'd great Quantities of Land 
tor the breeding of Sheep, which 


inhanc'd the Price of Corn to the 


great Detriment cf the Poor. Theſe 
and other Cauſes conſpiring, the 
common People thought they were 
going to be rum'd; and as there 
were alva's Perions ready to make 
a Handle of their Diſcontents, for 
rettoring the old Superſtition, they 
tic in Arms in ſeveral Counties. 


The Protector tried all he could 
to redreſs their Grievances, but all 
he got by it was the ill Will of 
the Council and the reſt of the 
Nobility and Gentry, with whom 
he never ſtood very fair. The moſt 
{ormidable Inſurrections were in 
Devmn/hire and Norfolk. In the for- 
mer the Malecontents were 10,000 
ſtrong, headed by one Arundel, 
The Lord John Nuſſel was tent 
againſt them; but his Forces being 
inferior to theirs, he kept at ſome 
Diſtance, and deſir'd to know what 
it was they demanded, that he might 
lay it before the Council. I'liey 
ſent” in their Demands in fiſteen 
Articles, moſt of which tended to 
an entire Reſtoration of the old 
Religion. Which being rejected, 
and the Negotiations broke off, the 
Rebels immediately beſieg'd Exeter; 
where meeting with a brave Re- 
ſiſtance from the Inhabitants, they 
turn'd the Siege into a Blockade in 
Hopes to ſtarve them out. But the 
Lord Ruſſel having received a Re- 
inforcement, came to its Relief, 
when reduc'd almoſt to the laſt 
Extremity. He attack'd and de- 
feated the Rebels, took: Arundel and 
the Mayor of Bodmyn, who were 
hang'd, with ſome others. In Nu. 
folk, the Rebellion was no leſs for- 


midable, where the Malecontents 


got together to the Number of 
20,000, being headed by one K. 
a Tanner. But Dudley Earl of War- 
wick marching againſt them with 
the Army delign'd for Scotland, 
quickly diſpers'd them, killing 2000, 
and taking a great many Priſoners, 
among whom was Ket their Leader, 
who was hang'd at Norwich. "I was 
on account of theſe Inſurrections in 
divers Parts of the Kingdom at 
once, that the Lords-Licutenants 0! 
Counties were firſt appointed. 

In the midſt of theſe Diſtracti 
ons at home, the War with Sc 
land continu'd without Succe!: 


. 
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The Scots had laſt Year receiv'd 
conſiderable Succours from France, 
had made an Inroad into England 
as far as Newcaſtle, and carry'd off 
great Booty. And now, in 1549, 
they took Broughty-Ca//ls from the 
Engliſh ; and the Protector not be- 
ing able to hold Haddington, on ac- 
count of the Troubles in England, 
caus'd it to be demoliſh'd. At the 
ſime Time, to compleat the Miſ- 
fortunes of the Engl, Henry II. 
King of France, who ſucceeded 
Francis I. invaded the Territory of 
Boulogne, tho* no War had been 
declar'd. By the Treaty between 
Henry VIII. and Francis, Boulogne 
was to be reſtor'd to France in 
eight Years for 2,000,000 of Crowns 
of Gold: But Henry IT. had form'd 
a Deſign of getting it before, with- 
out paying the Money. Accord- 
ingly after having taken . ſome 
Forts in its Territory, he laid Siege 
0 Boulogne it ſelf, and after ſeveral 
fruitleſs Attacks turn'd it anto a 
Blockade. 'I'bis War exceedingly 
diſturb'd the Protector, inſomuch 
that for the Sake of procuring a 
Peace, he propos'd to the Council 
the Reſtitution of Boulogne: But 
this Propoſal was rejected with In- 
dignation. 

Many of the Regents appointed 
by Henry VIII. could not forgive 
the Duke of Somerſet, for aſſuming 
the whole Government, and re- 
ducing them to the 'State of bare 
Counſellors. His chief Enemies were 
Il riothe/lcy Earl of Southampton, and 
Dudley Earl of Warawick. It was 
principally by their Means, that a 
ſtrong Faction was now form'd a- 
gainſt him in the Council. At laſt, 
on the 6th of October, they with 
the Lord Preſident St. John, and 
lix other Counſellors ſeparated from 
tile reſt, and met at EH-Houſe as 
tie King's Council, and were ſoon 
join'd by ſeven more. Here they 
conſider'd the State of the Nation, 


and laid many Things to the Duke's 
Charge, ſending tor the Mayor, 


Aldermen and Common-Council of 


Lind, and the Lieutenant of the 
Towcr, and forbidding them to own 
him for Protector; which they com- 
ply'd with. The Duke upon the 
firſt Notice of what was doing re- 
mov'd the King to , ind., arm'd 
his Servants and Friends, and took 
ſome other Precautions, which only 
furnifli'd his Enemies with a freſh 
Handle againſt him. At laſt, five 
other Counſellors forſook him, find- 
ing he was falling, and none re- 
main'd with him but Cr: and 
Pager. The Council having thus 
all, in a Manner, remov'd to Lan- 
dan, publiſi'd a Maniteſto againſt 
the Duke, and then went in a Body 
to the King at Y/7nd/on, who re 
ceiv'd them graciouſly ; when Ar- 
ticles of Accuſation, chiefly turning 
upon his having aſſumed the whole 
Power of the Government, being 
exhibited againſt him, he was im- 
mediately ſent to the Tower. Then 
{ix Lords were appointed to be Go- 
vernors to the King, but the Earl 
of Warwick became Prime Minifter, 
to the great Mortthcation of the 
Earl of Southampton, W119 ſhortly 
after retir'd from Court and died 
of Grief. The Popith Party re- 
joic'd at the Duke of Somerſet's 
Ditgrace, and expected great Things 
from this Change: But they ſoon 
found themſelves miſtaken. For the 
Earl of Warwick, who was wholly 


ſway'd by his Ambition, and was 


in reality of neither Religion, know- 
ing what was moſt likely to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in Favour with the King, 
turn'd his Back upon the Romani/?s, 
and declar'd for the Reformation. 
The Duke of Somer/et having 
thought it his wiſeſt Courſe, in 
order to get out of his Enemies 
Hands, to ſubſcribe a Confeſſion of 
the Charges againſt him, and to 
throw himſelf upon the King's 
R 3 Mercy, 
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Mercy, who ſtill had a great Af- 
fection for him, tho' at the ſame 
Time he proteſted he never had 
any ill Deſign againſt the King or 
State, was by Act of Parliament in 
Jan. 150, fin'd in 2000 J. a Year 
of Land, and condemn'd to forfeit 
all his Goods to the King, and to 
loſe all his Places. His Enemies 
did not think fit to purſue him any 
farther, whilſt he had any Share in 
the King's Favour, as 'twas plain 
he had at this Time, For on Feb. 6. 
on giving 10,000/, Bond for his 
good Behaviour, he was diſcharged 
out of the Tower; and not long 
aſter, the King pardon'd him, an 
again wade him one of his Coun- 
fellors. In the mean Time, to 
fruſtrate the Hopes that the Ene- 
mies of the Reformation might en- 
tertain from the Duke of Smeeßet's 
Fall, the Parliament paſs'd an Act 
confirming the new Liturgy, and 
ordering all Images to be burnt 
or defac'd before the laſt Day of 
June. 

Tho' the Duke of Somerſet was 
exclaim'd againſt for barely pro- 
poſing the Reſtitution of Boulogne, 
yet this Year it was actually de- 
liver'd up to the French for 400,000 
Crowns of Gold: The Conſequence 
of which was a Peace with France, 
in which Scetlaud was alſo included; 
and King Edward deſiſted from his 
intended Marriage with the Queen 
of Scots. | 

The Reformation ſtill went on. 
In 1551, a Confeſſion of Faith was 
drawn up, the new Liturgy was Ccor- 
reed, the Croſs in coniecrating the 
Euchariſt, Prayers for he Dead, Oc. 
were laid aiide. 'The *:inceſs Mary 


refus'd to comply witt: th:ſe Chan- 


ges, and ſtill had Maſs {aid in her 
Houſe. The Swerting Sick», 5 rag d 
again in Lagland this Year, and 
coatinu'd from April to October. 
The ambitious Earl of War- 
wick, now Duke of Northumberland, 


thinking his Power could not be 
fully eftabliſh'd, whilſt the Duke 
of Somerſet was living, reſolv'd now 
to remove him out of the Way. 
Accordingly having firſt prepoſſeſs'd 
the King againſt him, he got him 
accus'd both of Treaſon and Felony. 
He was acquitted of the Treaſon, 
but condemn'd to die for Felony, 
in deſigning to ſeize the Duke of 
Northumberland's Perſon, with In- 
tent, as 'twas given out, to have 
him aſſaſſinated. Accordingly he 
was beheaded on Jan. 22, 1552, to 
the great Grief of the People, by 
whom he was highly eſteem'd. 
Thus fell the Duke of Somer/er, 
the King's Uncle, whoſe Character 
is differently repreſented by the 
Friends of the two Religions, and 
there is no Doubt but their Zea! 
led them both into Extremes, the 
Papiſts in blackening him, and the 
Proteſtants in commending him, 
who make whatever Actions of 
his favour of Ambition, to be pure- 
ly the Effect of his Zeal for pro- 
moting the Reformation. However, 
"tis certain that he had heap'd up 
great Riches, of which Som-r/t- 
Houſe in the Strand, which he built, 
and which ſtill bears his Name, is 
an evident Proof. 

The Duke of Nortbhumberland's 
Ambition had for ſome Time pu! 
him upon forming the Project ot 
bringing the Crown into his own 
Family : And upon the young 
King's falling into a dangerous Con- 
ſumption the Beginning of the Year 
1553, he began to take Meaſures 
for putting it in Execution. to 
this End he married his fourth Son, 
the Lord Guilford Dudley, with 
Fane Grey, eldeſt Daughter of tie 
Marqueſs of Dorſet, now Duke c. 
Suffolk, by Frances Brandon, W IO 
was, by Henry VIII's Will, the 
next in Succeſſion after the Princes 
Elizabeth, as being the only Daugb. 
ter of Mary, Queen Dowager 0 

| France, 


France, Daughter to Henry VII. 
by her ſecond Huſband, Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk. This 
Step being taken, Northumberland 
knowing the King's great Concern 
for the Leute of Religion, under his 
Siſter Mary, who was to ſucceed 
him, artfully perſuaded him, now 
his Diſtemper was become deſpe- 
rate, to ſettle the Crown on his 
Daughter-in-Law, the Lady Jane 
Grey. The Judges were in a Man- 
ner compell'd by Northumberland to 
draw up and ſign the Settlement; 
after which it was ſign'd by all the 
Council. 

The King in the mean Time 
growing worle and worſe, the Coun- 
cil diſmiſs*'d the Phyſicians, and com- 
mitted him to the Care of a certain 
Woman, who under:ook to cure 
him ; but inftead of that, ſhe only 
put him to more Pain, which in- 
creas'd the People's Suſpicions of 
ſome foul Play in the Duke of 
Northumberland to haften the King's 


Death. Put that 15 only Con- 
jecture. The Phyſicians were ſent 


for again, but not being able to 
do him any Good, the pious King 
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reſign'd his Soul to God on the 
6th of Jah, 1553, in the ſixteenth 
Year of his Age, having reign'd fix 
Years, five Months and nine Days. 
He was buried in min ter- Abbey, 
near Henry VII. his Grandfather. 
King Edward VI. was a Prince 
of ſuch rare Accompliſhments for 
his Years, that he was eſteem'd 
the Miracle of his Time. He had 
an excellent Genius, was Maſter of 
the Latin and French, and pretty 
well acquainted with the Gree# and 
other "Tongues. He had made a 
wonderful Progreſs in the Sciences, 
underſtood Fortification, and knew 
all the Harbours and Ports in his 
Dominions, He kept a Journal, 
in which he regularly enter'd all 
the important Iranſactions of his 
Reign. Add to this, that he was 
remarkably pious, and of a fweet 
and amiable Temper. He con- 
firm'd his Father's Grant of CHs 
and St. Bartholmews Hoſpitals, 
and founded Bridiabell and St. 7ho- 
mas's Hoſpitals. He alſo founded 


everal Schools, which were moſity 


endow'd out of the Chantry-Lands. 
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| King Henry VIII. by 
6 M SE Catharine of Arragon, 
— DIO was plac'd the ſecond 
SIE in he Succeſſion in 
the ſaid King's Will, 
which he was empower'd to make 
by Act of Parliament, for ſettling 
the ſaid Succeſſion; tho' the Act 
declaring her legitimate had never 
been repeal'd. When the late King 
her Brother was near expiring, the 
Puke of Northumberland got the 
Council to write to her and her 
Siſter Elizabeth to come and keep 
him Company in his Hineſs. But 
his Deſign in reality was to get 
the two Princeſſes into his Hands. 
"They were actually coming up, and 
Afary was within half a Day's Jour- 
ney of Londen, when ſhe was in- 
form'd of the King's Death, of the 


| frown's being aſſign'd to the Lady 


re 


Jerue Grey, and of the Deſign to 
ſecure her Perſon: Upon which ſhe 
tumn'd back, and retir'd to Kenning- 
Hall in Norfolk, from whence, on 
Jud) 9, ſhe wrote a Letter tg the 


Council, aſſerting her Right to the 
Crown, and promiſing to pardon 
ſuch as would return to their Duty. 
Then ſhe repair'd to the Caſtle of 
Framlingham in Suffolk, where lie 
took the Title of Queen ; and be- 
ing proclaim'd at Norwich, ſhe lent 
circular Letters to all the Nobles, 
demanding their Aſſiſtance in aſleit- 
ing her Right. 

In the mean Time, the Duke ct 
Northumberland, who bore an ab- 
ſolute Sway in the Council, caus'd 
himſelf to be ſent to Fare, with 
the Duke of Szfo/4 her Father, to 
notify to her, her Acceſſion to the 
Crown, by Virtue of King Edwvar? < 
Aſſignment. This excellent Lady, 
who very much reſembled that 
young King in the Endowments of 
her Mind, the Study of Letter, 
and Acquirement of uſeful Know 
ledge, as ſhe was much of the 
ſame Age, being in her ſixteen!" 
Year, ſhew'd no Manner of Am 
bition ſor the Crown, and was with 
Difficulty prevail'd on to accept 1. 


after the moſt preſſing Argument: 
SR 
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of her Father and Father-in-Law, 
and the earneſt Sollicitations of the 
Lord Gui/ford her Huſband. Hav- 
ing thus yielded with Reluctange 
to what others would aſpire after, 
the Council withdrew with her to 
the Tower, and the next Day, 
July 10, ſhe was proclaim'd in Lon- 
don by the Name of Queen June. 
But the People were ſo aſtoniſh'd 
to ſee a Queen proclaim'd they had 
never once thought of, that there 
were none of thoſe Acclamations 
which are uſual on ſuch Occaſions: 
Which was a bad Omen to the 
Duke of Northumberland, whom 
the People never lik'd, and they 
knew that this was all his Contri- 
vance: And a Piece of Severity that 
was acted on this Occaſion, ſet 
them ftill more againſt him. A 
Vintner's Boy having ſome Way ex- 
preſs'd his Scorn at the Proclama- 
tion, was taken up and ſet on a Pil. 
lory, with his Ears nail'd to it, and 
cut of from his Head. 

The Duke of Northumberland 
was hated moſt of all in NI 
and Suffolk, on account of the great 
Slaughter he had made in the late 
Rebellion, which was on a civil, 
not a religious Account. Theſe 
two Counties therefore immediately 
declar'd for Mary. The Se 
Men were very forward on this 
Occaſion, tho” they were great 
Friends to the Reformation, and 
therefore inſiſted on her leaving 
Religion as ſhe found it ; which 
ſhe readily promis'd to do. Many 
Lords alſo came to Framlingham to 
offer their Service, and rais'd For- 
ces for her. oF 
Tho' the Majority of the Coun- 
cil were no Friends to the Duke, 
and had only thro' Fear join'd in 
his Meaſures, they had not yet an 
Opportunity of acting againſt him: 
And therefore upon the News of 
Mary's Proceedings, and the Pre- 
parations that were making in her 
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Favour, they gave Orders for raiſing 
Forces, which were to meet thoſe 
already on Foot at Newmarket. 
But at the ſame Time, the Earl 
of Arund:{ politickly contriv'd it 
ſo, that the Duke of Northumber- 
land ſhould go and take the Com- 
mand of theſe Forces ; that in his 
Abſence they might have the better 
Opportunity of ſhaking oft his Yoke, 
and declaring againſt him. He ac- 
cordingly march'd out of London 
with 2000 Horſe and 6000 Foot, 
and with them went and headed 
6000 more, already aſſembled at 
Newmarket. At his leaving London, 
tho' great Crowds came out to ſee 
him paſs by, yet none wiſh'd him 
Succeſs, which ſhew'd how ill they 
were affected to him. The Duke 
march'd to Cambridge and from 
thence advanc'd towards St. Ed- 
mundſbury; whillt ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances concurr'd to throw him into 
great Perplexity. His Army daily 
diminiſh'd by Deſertions: Mary 
made a great Progreſs in Norfolk 
and Sufo{k : Six Men of War ſent 
to the Coaſt of SyF57} to prevent 
her eſcaping abroad, declar'd for 
her: And Sir Edward Haſtings, 
who had been ſent by the Council 
to levy Troops in Buckinghamphire, 
having rais'd 4000 Men, inftead of 
joining Northumberland, declar'd for 
Queen Mary, and proclaim'd her at 
Buckingham. Theſe Things made 
the Duke turn back to Cambridge, 
from whence he writ to the Coun- 
cil for ſpzedy Succours, but to no 
Purpoſe. For the Council having 
found Means to get out of the 
Tower, from the Duke of Sufolk, 


who was left there to direct them 
in Nortbumberlaud's Abſence, im- 


mediately declar'd for Mary, and 
ſending for the Lord-Mayor and 
Aldermen, went together and pro- 
claim'd her in ſeveral Parts of the 
City. Which done, they ſent to 


the Duke of Sz yt to deliver up the 


tower, 
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Tower, which Order he immediately 
obey' d; and to his Daughter Fane, 
to deſiſt from the Title of Queen, 
and lay down her new Dignity, 
which ſhe did with more Pleaſure 
than ſhe had taken it up but nine 
Days before. 'Then the Council 
ſent Orders to the Duke of North- 
umberland to diſband his Troops 
and ſubmit to Queen Mary. But 
he having heard before of what 
had paſs'd, prevented their Orders, 
and proclaim'd her at Cambridge, 
throwing vp his Hat, and crying, 
God ſave Durcn Mary, Notwith- 
ſtanding which, he was arreſted the 
next Day by the Earl of Arundel; 
when this haughty Man, who had 
been ſo inſolent in his Proſperity, 
fell in the moſt abject Manner at 
the Earl's Feet, to beg his Favour, 
and ſhew'd other Signs of Terror, 
Dejection and Meanneſs of Spirit. 
Three of his Sons, and ſome others 
vere ſeiz'd at the ſame Time, and 
ſent with him to the Tower ; whi- 
ther alſo were fent or detain'd there, 
the Lady Fore and her Huſband, 
the Duke of Suf7/s, the Marqueſs 
of Northampton, Biſhop Ridlcy, and 
others. But three Days after, the 
Queen, to make {ome Shew of Cle- 

zency, ſet the Duke of S»fo/k at 
Liberty. And now the whole King- 
dom declar'd for Mary, who enter'd 
Londin on the 3d of Auguſt, with 
her Siſter E/i/zabeth, who had met 
her with 2000 Horſe; and going 
to the Tower, ſhe immediately re- 
leas'd Gardiner and Bonner, with 
the Duke of No-folk, who had been 
ſent a Priſoner there at the End of 
Henry VIIE's Reign, and ſome o- 
thers. Thus Queen May ſaw her- 
ſelf eſtabliſn'd on the Throne with- 
out any Effuſion of Blood; which 
was owing more to the Hatred of 
all Ranks of People againſt the 
Duke of Northumberland, than to 
their Love to Mary, who had no 
hearty Friends but the Papiſts, then 
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by much the ſmalleſt Party in the 
Kingdom. 

The new Queen, who was a 
thorough Bigot to Popery, thought 
of nothing but reſtoring it, and 
would immediately have ſent for 
Cardinal Pole, as Legate, to recon- 
cile the Nation to the Pope. But 
the politick Gardiner, whom ſhe 
made her Chancellor, and who had 
now the chief Sway, fearing that 
Pole's Arrival might detriment him 
in the Queen's Favour, propos'd 
the reſtoring of the old Religion 
by Degrees, and ſo manag'd Mat- 
ters with the Emperor, that he 
wrote to Mary to follow the Bi- 
ſhop's Meaſures, to which ſhe at 
length conſented, and Pole's Com- 
ing was ſuſpended. 

The Queen had promi,d the 
Suffolk Men, that ſhe would leave 
Religion as ſhe found it at EA. 
award's Death; but it ſoon appear'd 
that ſhe deſign'd not to be as good 
as her Word, when ſhe declar'd in 
Council, that ſhe would not force 
Mens Conſciences in Matters of Re- 
ligion; and yet this Declaration, a, 
well as the other, ſhe ſoon contra- 
dicted by her Actions. The Papiſts 
were ſo ſure of her Intention to re- 
ſtore their Relizion, that they be- 
gan openly to inveigh againſt the 
Proteſtant Religion, tho” it ſtill had 
the Laws on its Side; and a Pro- 
clamation publiſn'd ſhortly after, 
tho' artſully worded, too plainly 
diſcover'd her Deſign : For therein 
ſhe declar*d, that ſhe would uſe. no 
Force, til! all vas regulated by Au- 
thority of Parliament. By the ſame 
Proclamation all Preaching was for- 
bid, without an expreſs Licence; 
and ſeveral other Orders were con- 
tain'd in it, very unf:.vourable to 
the Protcitants. 

On the 22d of Aug. the Duke 
of Northumberland was beheaded 
for High-Treaſon. And Sir 70: 


Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer, two 
0! 


- 


of his Aſſociates, were executed at 
che ſame Time. The Duke fell 
unlamented by all. He declar'd 
that he died a Roman Catholick, 
and had been always ſuch in his 
Heart : And indeed it plainly ap- 

ar'd, that his favouring the Re- 
—— under Edward, was only 
to ſerve his own politick Views. 
Nor was his ſetting up Jane out of 
any Love to Religion, but purely 
the Effect of Ambition to advance 
his own Family to the Crown. 

The People of Sufo/k were ſome 
of the firſt that fell under the Diſ- 
pleaſure of the Court for tranſgreſ- 
ſing the Orders in the Proclama- 
tion. They therefore ſent Depu- 
ties to the Queen, humbly to put 
her in Mind of her Promiſe. But 
they were receiv'd very roughly, 
and told, that it was not for the 
Members to rule the Head, but the 
Head the Members. And one of 
them who uſed more Freedom than 
the reſt, was ſet in the Pillory. 

Shortly after, Bradford and Ro- 
gert, two eminent Proteſtant Preach- 
ers, were committed to Priſon. The 
Popiſh Biſhops, who had been de- 
poſed in the laſt Reign, were re- 
ſtor'd, and thoſe who had been put 
in their Room turn'd out; ſome 
of whom were ſent to Priſon on 
various Pretences, as was ſhortly 
after the good Archbiſhop Cranmer. 
And now the Reunan Citholicks, 
eng how the Tide ran, began 
openly to ſet up their Worihip, be- 
fore it was reſtor'd by Authority; 
in which they were countenanc'd 
by the Court. 

The Queen was crown'd on the 
it of Ocber. And the Parlia- 
ment, which the Court had taken 
care by all Manner of Artifices, and 
even Violence in managing the E- 
lections and Returns, to have en- 
tirely at their Devotion, met on the 
ioth. As to the Lords, tho' they 
had been almoſt all Proteſtants, at 
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leaſt outwardly, in the Reign of 
King Edward, they turn'd almoſt 
wholly, zealous Catholicks, under 
Queen Mary. This Parliament im- 
mediately repeal'd the Divorce of 
the Queen's Mother, by which they 
a ſecond Time declar'd the Princeſs 
Elizabeth illegitimate. Then they 
made void all the Laws of King 
Edewvard concerning Religion, re- 
ſtor'd the Maſs, and brought all 
Things back to the State they 
were in at the latter End of Henry 
the VIIIth's Reign; Gardiner not 
thinking it adviſeable as yet to pro- 
ceed any farther. But the Queen 
was impatient to go thro' with the 
Work, to have the Pope's Power 
fully reſtor'd, and the Nation re- 
united to the Holy See. Gardiner 
was defirous of the ſame, but he 
did not think it yet a proper Time: 
Or, it may be, he was for putting it 
off, becauſe in order to this there 
would be a Neceflity of Cardinal 
Po/.'s coming to England, of whom 
he was jealous, becauſe the Queen. 
had an extraordinary Reſpect for 
him, inſomuch that 'twas believ'd 
ſhe would have been glad of a Diſ- 
penſation to marry him. But now 
a Marriage was projecting by the 
Emperor, with Gardiner in the Se- 
cret, if he was not the firſt Mover 
of it, for his Son, Philip of Spain, 
with Queen Mory. The Nation 
was very averſe to this Match, and 
even the Houſe of Commons, pack'd 
as it was, addreſs'd the Queen a- 
gainſt it; at which being oifended, 
ſhe diſſolv'd the Parliament. 

In the mean Time, Fare Grey, 
and Guilford Dudley her Hut- 
band were tried and condemn'd to 
die as Traitors ; as was alſo Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, tho* he appeal'd 
to the Judges, with what Reluctance 
he fign'd the Inſtrument for the 
Queen's Excluſion. However, the 
Queen affected to forgive him for 
the Treaſon, deſigning at the ſame 
Time 
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Time to have him put to Death 
as a Heretick ; tho' he had been 
the Means of ſaving her Life, when 
her Father would have put her to 
Death, for her Adherence to her 
Mother's Intereſts. 

Whilſt the Parliament was fitting, 
the Convocation decided in favour 
of Tronſubſiantiation, after a tham 
Diſputation between the Proteſtant 
and Popith Clergy ; in which the 
former, who were but fix in the 
Houſe, were run down vith Num- 


bers and Noile, for Want of Ar- 


uments. 

The Treaty of Marriage between 
Philip and Mary was ſign'd Jan. 12, 
1554, in which Gardiner took care 
to have ſuch Conditions inſerted as 
might make it go down with the 
Parliament, and might ſcem to ſe- 
cure England from coming under 
the Dominion of Spain. Notwith- 
landing which, as foon as it was 
publith'd, Murmurs and Complaints 
were every where heard againſt it; 
and an Inſurrection ſoon broke our, 
of which the Marriage was either 
the real or pretended Cauſe, It 
was concerted betwcen the Duke 
of Suffolk, Sir Thomas at and Sir 
Peter Carew, This laſt was en- 
deavouring to raiſe Conaral/; but 
he had taken his Meaſures fo ill, 
that they were preſently di{con- 
certed 3 whereupon he fled into 
Fronce. The Duke of Suf#!k be- 
hav'd not much better in arauick- 


tire, and his Deſign being diſ-— 


cover'd by Means of an intercepted 
Letter from What, before he had 
well begun to act, he was ſeiz d by 


the Earl of Huntington, and con- 


vey'd to tre Teer. Mot, who 
was not a Proteſtant, but a Roman 
Catholick, proceeded with greater 
Expedition in Kent, He march'd 
towards Londen, at the Head of 
4000 Men, which were ſoon in- 
creaſed to Goo. He advanc'd to 
Suat, and finding the Bridge 
3 


* 


well ſecur'd, he march'd up to 
Kingſton, and croſſing the Thames, 
proceeded towards London, deſign- 
ing to enter the City by Ludgate, 
fooliſhly preſuming the Londoners 
would declare in his Favour. When 
he came, he unluckily found the 
Gate ſhut againſt him, and as Care 
had been taken to block up hi; 
Way behind, finding his Caſe de- 
ſperate, he ſurrender'd and was con- 
vey'd to Priſon. With ſo much 
Eaſe was this Rebellion cruſh'd, 
which, if it had been manag'd by 
abler Heads, might have Ragoer'd 
the Court, but now, by its ill Suc- 
ceſs, tended only to increaſe their 
Power. 

This Conſpiracy, and the Dulce 
of Suffo/k's having a Hand in it, 
haſten'd the Cataſtrophe of his in 
nocent Daughter the Lady Jan- 
Grey, and her Huſband; tho' in all 
likelihood, as ſhe was ſo firmly at- 
tach'd to the Reformation, ſhe 
would ſome Time or other have 
fallen a Sacrifice, if this Affair had 
not happen'd. This pious Lady, 
with the utmoſt Reſignation and 
Fortitude, ſubmitted her Neck to 
the Block on Feb. 12, after the had 
ſeen the headleſs Body of her Rut- 
band carried along by her from the 
ſame Execution. And nine Days 
after, the Duke of Syfo/4 her La- 
ther underwent the ſame Fate. 

In the mean Time Bret, one of 
Wyat's Captains, was hang'd, with 
fifty eiglit more of his Men. After 
which, 600 Priſoners were brought 
before the Queen with Ropes about 
their Necks, and received their Par- 
don. Hat, on his Trial, in hopes 
of ſaving, his Life, accuſed the Prin- 


ceſs Elizabeth as an Accomplice in 


his Conſpiracy; but finding he mull 
die, he clear'd her of all on hi. 
ſecond Examination, as alſo at the 
Place of Execution, However, his 
Accuſation occaſion'd the Prince!s 
to be ſent to the Toaber, where [he 

endur'd 
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endur'd a long and ſevere Confine- 
ment, and was afterwards remov'd 
+ Priſoner to Hoodſtock. Gardiner, 
and perhaps the Queen too, would 
have been glad to have had her put 
to Death, and Schemes were even 
laid for that Purpoſe ; but ſhe hap- 
pily eſcap'd them all. 

A Parliament was now to be pro- 
cur'd, which ſhould approve of the 
Queen's intended Marriage, and re- 
ſtore the Pope's Authority ; both 
of which the major Part of the 
Nation was * againſt, and a great 
many even of thoſe, who were for 
the old Religion, thought that the 
Pope's Authority was by no means 
neceſſary to the Church. But the 
Court was reſolv'd to have it fully 
reſtor'd, and in order to this the 
Marriage was thought neceſſary, that 
they might have the Aſſiſtance of 
Spain, in caſe the Nation ſhould 
prove too refractory. However, 
by the Influence of Span Gold, 
and the Promiſe of Penſions from 
the Emperor, and the Queen, added 
to former Arts, the Court got or mo- 
dell'd a Parliament to their Mind. 
But before it met, the Queen did 
ſeveral 'Things by Virtue of her 
Supremacy, tho' the abhorr'd that 
Doctrine in her Heart. She or- 
der'd Gardiner to purge the Church 
of all married Biſhops and Prieſts, 
and appointed him and five other 
Biſhops, Commiſſioners for depriv- 
ing four Biſhops who had Wives; 
Which was done accordingly. 

The Parliament meeting on 4- 
bil 2, approv'd the Treaty of Mar- 
riage between the Queen and PH. 
And nothing now ttanding in the 
Way, that Prince arriv'd at South- 
ampton on Fuly 19. The Queen 
met him at VMinchiſter, and they 
were married by Gardiner on the 
25th; Philip being twenty nine 
Years old, but Mary thirty-eight. 

ne ſame Day they were pro- 
claim'd King and Queen of Eng- 
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land, France, Naples, Terafalem, 
with many other Titles. To theſe 
was afterwards added, that of King 
and Queen ot Spazz, upon the Em- 
peror Charles V. reigning thoſe 
Dominions to his Son Vip, as he 
ſoon after reſiga'd the Empire to 
his Brother Fe, linund. Care was 
taken by the Articles of Marriage, 
that Philip ſhould have no Share 
in the Government of Ezg/and, tho? 
doubtleſs he hoped to be able to 
break thro' thoſe Reſtrictions in 
Time. The Span; Gravity in 
Philip was by no means agreeable 
to the Eye lib, but he did ſome 
Things which gain'd him a Degree 
of Eſteem. He procur'd the En- 
largement of ſeveral State-Priſoners, 
and particularly of the Princeſs F/:- 
zabeth, who, whether from Motives 
of Policy or otherwiſe, found in 
him a Protector during the reſt of 
this Reign. 

Whiltt the Parliament was fitting, 
a new Conference was held at Ox- 
ford, about the Euchariſt. Arch- 
biſhop Craumer, and the Biſhops 
Ridiiy and Latimer, all Priſoners in 
the Tower, were pitch'd upon to 
diſpute with the Popith Clergy on 
that Subject. It wes reſolv'd be- 
forehand to confound them with 
Noiſe and Clamour, as in the for- 
mer Diſpute ; atter which they were 
requir'd to abjure their pretended 
Errors, and upon their refuſing to 
do it, excommunicated. 

The Parliament meeting again 
on the 11th of Nowember, Pole was 
at laſt ſent for over in Quality of 
the Pope's Legate, and arriv'd on 
the 24th. He open'd his Legation 
before the King, Queen, and both 
Houſes of Parliament, telling them 
that the Deſign of it was to bring 
back the ſtray ing Sheep to the Fold 
of Chriſt. At which the Queen was 
ſo tranſported with Joy, that ſhe 
fancied ſhe felt a Child ſtir in her 
Womb. This mightily rais'd the 
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Hopes of the Popiſh Party, and Te 
Deum was ſung by Order of Coun- 
cil on the Occaſion: But all came 
to nothing in the End. 

On the 29th of November, the 

nd Work of reconciling the 
Kingdom to the Pope was eſtected. 
The two Houſes petition'd the 
King and Queen to intercede for 
them with the Legate for that Pur- 

ole. Hereupon Pole came to the 

arliament, and after a Speech on 
the Occaſion, he enjoin'd for Pe- 
nance the Repeal of all the Laws 
made againſt the Pope's Authority ; 
which the two Houſes promiſing, 
they received Abſolution from the 
Legate on their Knees, and were 
releas'd from all the Papal Cenſures. 
The Act of Repeal paſs'd the Be- 
ginning of Jenuary, 1555, by which 
the Papal Authority was reſtor'd as 
it ſtood before the zoth of Her- 
ry VIII. What had like to have 
been the greateſt Obſtacle to this 
whole Affair, was the Buſineſs of 
the Abbey-Lands. But rather than 
hinder the ſo much deſir'd Re- 
union, the Pope uſed great Artifice 
in ſeeming to connive at the pre- 
ſent Poſſeſſors, tho' the Powers he 
gave the Legate bore. a double 
Meaning; and the Legate, tho' he 
conſented to the Altenations, de- 
nounc'd God's Judgments againſt 
all thoſe who with-held any of the 
Goods of the Church; and the 
Queen, in her great Zeal, made 
Reſtitution of all that was in her 
Hands. 

Popery being now fully re-eſtab- 
liſh'd, the Spirit of it ſoon appear'd 
in the moſt violent and bloody Per- 
ſecution againſt the Proteſtants. Pole 
was for reducing them by gentle 
Methods, without any Force or cor- 
poral Puniſhments ; but Gardiner's 
violent Counſels were moſt agree- 
able to the Court, and the reit of 
the Biſhops. It was therefore re- 
ſolv'd to put them in Practice, and 


. 


to leave to him the Buſineſs of e-. 
tirpating Hereſy, which he after. 
wards transferr'd to Bonner, Biſho 
of London, who was, if poſſible, 
more furious and bloody than 
himſelf. To prepare the Way, 
the Parliament reviv'd the antient 
Statutes that had been made a. 
againſt Hereticks. The firſt Sacri- 
fices to Popiſh Zeal and Bigotry 
were Hooper, who had been Biſhop 
of Glouceſter, and the three famous 
Proteſtant Preachers, Rogers, Saun- 
ders and Taylor; who were all burnt 
at the Stake the Beginning of Fe. 
bruary 1555; and on March 30, 
Ferrar Biſhop of St. Dawid's was 
burnt at Caermartben. The People 
in general murmur'd at theſe Cruel- 
ties, which occaſion'd ſome Stop to 
the Periecution, whilſt the Court 
and Biſhops, both equally guilty, 
endeavour'd to caſt the Blame upon 
one another: But it was ſoon re- 
new'd with double Fury ; when a- 
mong thoſe who ſuffer'd Death in 
the Flames, were the famous Brad- 
ford before mentioned, Philpot Arch- 
deacon of Hincheſter, and the two 
venerable Biſhops, . Ridley of London, 
and Latimer of Worceſter, who were 
both burnt at Oxford, and ſuffer'd 
with a Conſtancy, equal to that of 
the primitive Martyrs. In ſhort, 
no leſs than 67 Perſons were burnt 
before the End of this Year. 

In the Midſt of this bloody Zeal, 
the Court and the whole Popich 
Party met with a conſiderable Di!- 
appointment, when the ſo much 
expected Deliverance of the Queen, 
prov'd only a falſe Conception, af. 
ter they had been ſo much elated 


as to give out that ſhe was actually 


deliver'd of a Prince. And King 
Philip now deſpairing of Iſſue by 
the Queen, whereby he hop'd to 
have united the Monarchics of Spar 
and England, and growing wea!) 
of her, as ſhe was neither youry 
nor handiome, left England, on 
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the 4th of September, to the no ſmall 
Mortification of the Queen, Soon 
after the Popiſh Champion Garai- 
ner Biſhop of Wincheſter, a Man 
of Learning and Abilities, but who 
would ſacrifice every Thing to his 
private Intereſt, Ambition and Re- 
venge, was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with a 
Diſorder, a Suppreſſion of Urine, 
which carried him off in a few 
Days. 

The Fury of the Perſecution 
went on notwithſtanding, which at 
length laid kold on the learned and 
pious Archbiſhop Cranmer. After 
ſuffering a ſcornful Degradation 
from the Hands of Bonner and 
Thirleby, he was burnt at the Stake, 
on March 21, 1556. He had been 
prevail'd on by the Hopes of ſaving 
his Life to ſign an Abjuration of 
his Opinions; but when he found 
that he was notwithitanding to die, 
he repented of what he had done, 
and ſuffer'd with great Reſolution, 
holding out, as tis ſaid, the Hand 
that had ſign'd the Abjuration, till 
it dropp'd off in the Flames, and 
crying out, as he was burning, 7 hat 
unworthy Hand! All the reſt of the 
Year was one continued Perſecution 
of the Proteſtants, in which 85 pe- 
Tih'd in the Flames under Bonner's 
Management, who diſcover'd on 
theſe Occaſions a more than brutal 
Cruelty. Pole ſacceeded Cranmer 
in the Archbiſnoprick of Canter- 
bury. 

The following Year 79 Proteſtants 
underwent the ſame fiery Trial; 
and the Effects of Popiſh Malice 
appear'd againſt the Dead as well 
as againſt the Living. The Bones 
of Fagius and Bucer, two German 
Divines, were dug up and burnt at 
Cambridge, after they had been ri- 
diculouſly cited betore the Com- 
miſſioners to give an Account of 
their Faith. Peter Martyr fled out 
of the Kingdom before the Perſe- 
cution began; but his Wife, wio 
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had been interr'd at Oxford, was 
dug out of her Grave, and buried 
in a Dunghill. The Magiſtrates 
growing quite averſe to the Perſe- 
cution, Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed for that Purpoſe ; who pro- 
ceeded in their bloody Work with 
ſuch Diſpatch as the Court and 
Clergy deſir' d. 

Whilſt the Queen and Court were 
wholly intent upon theſe violent 
Methods ſor extirpating Hereſy, 
they ſuffer'd chemſelves to be ſe- 
duc'd by Spani/> Counſels into a 
Rupture with France. And tho' in 
this War the Spaniards and Engli/h 
gain'd a great Victory over the 
French in the Battle of St. Luiutin, 
yet it ended, to the eternal Diſgrace 
and Misfortune of England, in the 
Loſs of Calais, which this Nation 
had been poſſeſs'd of ever ſince the 
Reign of Edward III. and which, 
thro” the inexcuſable Neglect of the 
Engli/> Miniſtry, the Duke of Guiſe 
made himſelf Matter of, the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1558, as alſo of 
Guiſnes, and the Caſtle of Hames, 
which were the only Remains of 
the Engliſb Conqueſts in France. 

The Loſs of Calais occaſion'd 
great Uneaſineſs and Murmurs a- 
mong the People, and the Queen 
herſelf was ſo ſenſibly touch'd at 
this Misfortune, that it was thought 
to be one Means of ſhortning her 
Days: Her Grief was ſo exceſſive, 
that ſhe told thoſe about her, ſhe 
ſhould die, and if they would know 
the Cauſe, they muit diſiect her alte: 
her Death, and they ſhould find 
Calais at her Heart. At the ſame 
Time, Philip's Averſion gave her 
great Uneaſineſs, and, with her o- 
ther Vexations, increas'd her natural 
Melancholy ; wilt her Health was 
ſenſibly declining Ly a Dropſy, 
wWhic;. zrew very Day worle and 
worſe. In tu State of Body and 
Mind 'twas vifible mme had not long 
to live: And yet this did not abate, 

but 
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but rather heizhten her Fury and 
that of her Miniſters againſt the 
Proteſtants. Thirty-nine were burnt 
in a ſhort Time in this laſt Year of 
her Reign, four of them at Canter- 
bury, but about a Week before ſhe 
died. Near three Hundred periſh'd 
in the Flames in the four Years 
whilſt this Perſecution raged, vi. 
one Archbiſhop, four Biſhops, twen- 
ty-one Divines, eight Gentlemen, 
eighty-four Artificers, an hundred 
Huſbandmen, Servants, and Labour- 
ers, twenty-ſix Wives, twenty Wi- 
dows, nine Virgins, two Boys, and 
two Infants : Beſides which, ſeveral 
died in Priſon, and many were 
whipp'd, or otherwiſe cruelly treat- 
ed. Theſe Barbarities had doubt- 


leſs continued longer, if the Queen's 


Death bad not put à Stop to them, 
which happen'd on New. 17, 1558, 
in the forty-third Year of her Age, 
when ſhe had reign'd five Years, 
four Months and eleven Days. Car- 


dinal Pole ſurviv'd her but ſixteen 


Hours, who, tho' he was zealouſly 
attach'd to the Papal Authority, yet 


was of a mild and ſweet Diſpoſition, 


and averſe to the Cruelties practis'd 
in this Reign, being rather for re- 
forming the Clergy than for burn- 
ing Hereticks. After this was 
known, he was not conſulted in the 


3 


Proceedings upon Religion, d' in 
other Things he was in great Con. 
fidence with the Queen. But his 
Moderation was quite diſagreeable 
to her, as well as to the Pope and 
Biſhops ; and he was even ſuſpected 
of leaning a little to the Proteſtant 
Religion. He was buried at Cay. 
terbury, and Queen Mary in Hy. 
ry VIIch's Chapel in Weſtminſter. 
Abbey. 

This Queen was educated unde: 
her Mother in the moſt ſuperſtition; 
Attachment to the Papal Authority 
and Religion, in which ſhe con 
tinued all her Life. She was either 
naturally of a gloomy Temper, o. 
her Religion made her ſo; and 
this Diſpoſition grew more and 
more upon her, from the many 
Mortifications and Diſappointment; 
ſhe met with. An exceſſive Bigotry 
was her diſtinguiſhing Characteril- 
tick, which made her reſolve either 
to reduce her Subjects to Popery, 
or to deſtroy them; and in the 
Midſt of this hery Zeal, a Spirit of 
Revenge often thew'd it ſelf under 
the Cloak of a Concern Or Holy 
Church. In ſhort, Queen Mary mult 
be ſaid to have been a bad Queen, 
but what chiefly contributed to the 
making her ſo, was the Badneſs of 
her Religion. 
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ARY being dead, Event, and leave the Declaration 
her Siſter E/izabeth, of the Succeſſor to them. As the 
Daughter of Hen - Act, whereby Elizabeth was de- 
VIII, and Arne clar'd illegitimate, had never been 
Bolleyn, aſcended the repeal'd, there were two other | 
Throne, Novemb. 17, Princeſſes, who might have pre- 
1558, purſuant to the Order of... tended to the Crown. Theſe were 
Succeſſion ſettled by that King's Mary Queen of Scots, Grand- 
Will, as authorized by Act of Par- Daughter to Margaret, Henry V IIT's 
liament. The Counſellors and Mi- eldeſt Siſter, and Frances, Ducheſs 
niſters of the late Queen would, of Szfo/z, Daughter to Mary, his 
doubtleſs, have been glad to have younger Siſter, But there was no 
ſet her aſide, as they were conſcious diſputing Henry's Will, as *twas 
how deeply they were concern'd in made in Conſequence of an Act of 

reſtoring Popery and perſecuting the Parliament, which had never been 

Proteſtants, and as they knew Eli- repeal'd. And in this Will the 

zabeth was a Proteſtant in her Deſcendants of Margaret were 

Heart, tho', to ſave her Life, ſhe not expreſsly named at all; and as 

had, as we are told, outwardly far as they might be underſtood, 
conform'd to her Siſter's Religion; were placed laſt in the Succeſſion. 

who would have excluded her from And as to the Deſcendants of Mary, 
the Succeſſion, but found it im- tho' named in the Will, they were 
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practicable. In the Amazement they ſet after Elixabeth; and fo could i 
Were in, they conceal'd the Queen's have no Right to come in before 1" 
Death for ſome Hours. But as the the Queen of Scots, but what Hen- 9 | 
Parliament was ſitting, all they could 7y's Will gave them, which Will 1 
do, was to fend a Meſſage to the was equally in ſavour of Elixabeth's 1 
rü wo Houſes, to inform them of this coming betore them, notwithſtard 
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Ing her having been declared ille- 
gitimate, as well as her Siſter Mary, 
who ſucceeded by Virtue of the ſame 
Will. Upon this Foot then there 
ö could be no Diſpute : And as Mary 


1 Queen of Scots was married to the Endowments of her Mind, her ſolid 
x | Dauphin of France, the Parliament Judgment, her great Capacity, her 
** i 
| | 

; 


the Character of a great and glorious 

ueen. As to her Perſon, ſhe was 
tolerably handſome, her Mien grand, 
noble and majeſticæ. But what ſhe 
is moſt to be admir'd for are che 
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might well ſear that the Coaſequence deep Penetration; all which ſhe diſ. 
of her 5 to the Crown of cover'd in the Choice of her Mini. 
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Mary of England; and the Parlia- 
ment as well as the Nation in gene- 
ral were grown pretty ſick of the 
late Cruelties on account of Religi- 
on, and might juſtly fear the Return 
of thoſe Barbarities, in caſe the 
Queen of Scotland ſhould become 
Queen of Exgland. Add to this, 
that the Majority of the Lords, it 
not of the Commons, ſeem. to have 
wiſhed well to the Reformation, 
tho* they diſſembled in the Reign of 
Mary; and perhaps were afraid, if 
Popery ſhould continue, that they 
ſhould be obliged, one Time or 
other, to reſtore the rich Abbey- 
Lands they were poſſeſs'd of: And 
thoſe who were real Friends to the 
Papal Religion mi ht hope, that 
Elizabeth would, at leaſt, favour 
them, as the thought fit, if we may 
believe Camden, to be a Conformiſt 
during her Siſter's Reign. Be this 
as it will, the Houle of Lords firſt, 
and then the Commons, unani- 
mouſly declar'd for Elixabelh, who 
was thereupon proclaim'd Queen of 


England, France and Ireland. She 


was then at Hatfield, and upon her 
receiving the agreeable News, ſhe 
came up to London, attended by a 
numerous Train of Lords and La- 
dies, and was received every where 
with the loud and joyful Acclama- 
tions of infinite Crowds of People. 
Queen: Elizab:th began her Reign 
at 25 Years of Ape, and in the 


. Courſe of it ſhew'd the moſt con- 


ſummate Policy and Skill in Govern- 


ment, acquiring, upon the Whole, 


it England would be its becoming a fters, in the prudent and frugal Ma. 

11 Province to France. Beſides, ſhe was nagement of her Revenues, in 2 

16 as bigotted a Papiſt as the late Queen thorough Knowledge of the Inte- 
F 


reſts, Views, and Intrigues of foreign 
States, and taking her Meaſures ac- 
cordingly, for her own Safety and 
the Peace and Proſperity of her Peo- 
ple; and above all, in taking Care, 
by her affable and engaging Deport. 
ment, to reign in the ”, a of her 
Subjects, and preſerve their Aﬀec- 
tion, as ſhe knew that to be the bef 
Means of preſerving her Crown, and 
making it fit eaſy upon her Head, 
After all, it muſt be allow'd, that 
Queen Elizabeth had ſome Faults, 
and was guilty of ſome Severitie 
which can hardly be excuſed, unlel 
ſhe thought them neceſſary to the 
Safety of her Perſon, and the Peac: 
of her Kingdoms ; wherein too ſhe 
might poſſibly be miſtaken. How: 
ever, theſe Faults were greatly out 
weigh'd by her Virtues. And if we 
conſider, that ſhe had for Enemies 
France and Spain, the Pope, and al 
the Catholick Powers, who deny's 
her Title; that the Queen of St 
land was ſupported by all thoſe Pos: 
ers, in her Pretenſions to her Crovt; 
that her own Roman-Catholick Sud 
jects wiſh'd to have her dethrot 
ed, and were often in Plots for tit 
Purpoſe, in which they were er 
courag'd by foreign Powers; th 
the Iriſb, who were ſtrongly attach! 
to the Pope, were rebellious, 2. 
occaſion'd many inteſtine Comm 
ons in that Kingdom : And yet ti 
in the Midſt ot all ſhe, without 7 
Allies, ſupported hertelf thro 2/% 
and glorious Reign ; defeated - J 


projects of her Enemies, and kept the 
Crown unſhaken on her Head to the 


laſt, purely by her good Policy, and 


the Affection, Zeal and Loyalty of 
her faithful Subjects, whom by her 
wiſe Behaviour ſhe attach'd firmly to 
her Intereſt: I ſay, if we conſider 
all theſe Things, her vaſt and fſur- 
prizing Abilities will evidently ap- 
pear, After theſe general Reflecti- 
ons, I ſhall now proceed to give 
ſome Account of the chief Tranſ- 
actions and Occurrences in the long 
Reign of this. renowned Queen. 
After diſpatching Ambaſſadors to 
foreign Courts to notify her Acceſ- 
fion, the Queen form'd her Council, 
in which ſhe continu'd 13 that had 
been Counſellors to the late Queen, 
all Roman-Catholicks. To theſe 
ſhe added 8 more, who were all as 
| 2ealous Proteſtants : Among whom 
were Francis Ruſſel Earl of Bedford, 
Sir William Cecil, and Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who was made Keeper of 
the Great Seal. With theſe and 
+ ſome others of tie Proteſtant Coun- 
ſeliors the held ſecret Conſultations, 


how to reſtore the Retormed Reli- 


gion in England. Before this was 
done, King Philip of Spain offer'd 
her Marriage, which tho' ſhe was 
reſoly'd againſt, as being his Siſter- 
in-Law, as well as on other Ac- 
counts, yet ſhe would not give a 
peremptory Denial, but kept him in 
Suſpenſe, becauſe it was not her 
| Intereſt to break with him at pre- 
| ſent. But when once ſhe had eſtab- 
 lit'd the Reformation, there was 
| an End of the Affair, and Philip, 
of her Friend, became her Enemy. 
| What made the Reſtoring of the 
| Reformation the eaſier was this, 
that tho' the Kingdom appear'd 
= Wholly Popiſh, it was not really ſo j 
but the Majority had been com- 
; pell'd to put on the out ward Pro- 
felion by the Severity of the Laws, 
which they would be glad to quit 
hen they could do it with Safety. 
be Methods taken for this Purpoſe 
A 


3 
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were, to remove all the zealous Ca- 
tholicks from the Council, and from 
all Poſts of Authority, and to turn 
out the Popiſh Magiſtrates of Coun- 
ties and Corporations, and put Pro- 
teſtants in their Room, in order to 
have ſuch Members choſen and re- 
turn'd to ſerve in Parliament, as 
ſhould favour the Reformation. 
And before they met, the Queen 
ſhew'd her Intentions, by publiſhing 
a Proclamation, allowing Divine Ser- 
vice to be perform'd, and the Holy 
Scriptures to be read, in the vulgar 
Tongue. 

The Queen was crown'd on the 
15th of Far. 1559, by Oglethorpe 
Biſhop of Carliſte, all the reſt of 
the Biſhops refuſing to be concern'd 
in the Office, becauſe they already 
ſaw Elixabeth's Averſion to the 
Church of Rome. About ten Days 
after, the Parliament met, who re- 
ſtor'd the F:'rjt Fruits and Tenths to 
the Crown, appointed publick Wor- 
ſhip to be perform'd in the vulgar 
Tongue, and reſtor'd the Queen to 
her Right of Supremacy in all 
Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, as well as Civil, 
empowering her to put the Exerciſe 
of it into what Hands ſhe pleaſed ; 
which gave Riſe to a new Court, 
call'd the High-Commiſſion-Court, in 
which ſeveral Commiſſioners had 
the ſame Power that Cromwell had 
as Vicegerent in the Reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. They alſo renew'd and 
confirm'd all the Acts of Ed- 
award VI. concerning Religion, paſſ- 
ed the ſamous Act of Uniformity, 
and by another Act ſuppreſs'd all 
the Religious Houſes which Mary 
had founded, and gave their Lands 
and Revenues to the Crown. To 
finiſh at once, what I would ſay on 
this Subject, I ſhall add, that in 
1563, an Act paſs'd againſt holding 
and maintaining the Authority ot 
the Biſhop of Rome, and another 
to eſtabliſh and confirm the Queen's 
Supremacy in Eceleſiaſtical Affairs: 

. And 
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And the Articles of the Church of 
England, as they ſtand at this Day, 
were ſettled by the Convocation. 
Thus the Reformation, which, with 
ſeveral Interruptions, had been car- 
rying on above 30 Years, was at 
lat firmly eſtabliſhed : But the Act 


of Uniformity, and the Subſcripti- 


ons that were requir'd, occaſion'd 
Diviſions among the Proteſtants 
themſelves, which in Time produc'd 
fatal Conſequences; thoſe who were 
afterwards called Puritans, contend- 
ing for a farther Reformation, whilſt 
the others were as ſtiffly againſt it; 
tho' the former ſeemed to be as 
much for Uniformity and Subſcrip- 
tions in their own Way, as their 
Antagoniſts were in theirs. And 
from the Miſchiefs that theſe Con- 
tentions produc'd, we may ſee the 
Reaſonableneſs and Neceſſity of a 
general Toleration. Tis obſerv'd, 
that of 9,400 beneficed Clergymen 
in England, only 14 Biſhops, 12 
Archdeacons, 1 5 Heads of Colleges, 
and about 80 of the Parochial Cler- 
10 refus'd to comply with the Re- 
ormation, who were turn'd out, 
and their Places fill'd by Proteſtants. 

What tended very much to the 
Safety of Queen Elizabeth and her 
Government, and ſecur'd her from 
the Attempts of foreign Powers, was 
their having their Hands full with 
the inteſtine Broils of their own 
Sab;e&ts. Theſe Troubles ſhe po- 
litickly promoted as much as ſhe 
could, and made her Advantage of 
them. As they were chiefly on 
account of Religion, ſhe aſliſted the 
Pioteſtants in Scotland, France, and 
the Loav-Ccunſi ics, againſt their re- 
ſſective Sovereigns, or the govern- 
ing Party, by whom they had been 
cri.clly oppreſs'd and perſecutcd. 
Te Reformation had prevail'd 
greatly in Scotland, and the Pro- 
teſtants there had enter'd into an 
Aſociation, with James Stuart. 
Pr or of St. Aud au's, their Queen's 


Baſtard Brother, at their Head, to 
ſtand up in their own Defence a- 
ainſt the Roman-Catholicks, who 
bad the Government in their Hands, 
and were ſupported by France. The 
Queen of Scots and the Dauphin 
her Huſband had, by Order of 
Henry II. of France, taken the Arms 
of England, with the Title of So- 
vereigns of that Kingdom, and con- 
tinued to do ſo, after the Dauphin, 
by the Death of his Father, became 
King of France, by the Name of 
Francis II. when the Duke of Gui 
and Cardinal of Login, the Queen's 
Uncles, govern'd all in France. This 
rais'd the Jealouſy of Queen Eli. 
2:beth, who from that Time look'd 
upon Mar, Queen of Scotland, a: 
a dangerous Rival, eſpecially as ſhe 
was {upported by the French, who 
had ſent Forces into Scotland, in 
order to ſubdue the Proteſtant Party, 
and then to turn their Arms againſt 
England, to dethrone Elizabeth and 
ſet up Mary in her Room. This 
induc'd Queen E/:zabeth, in 1569, 
to enter into a Treaty with the 
Scotch Malecontents, in purſuance 
of which ſhe ſent an Army into 
Scotland, in order to break the 
Meaſures of her Enemies; Which 
had the deſir d Succeſs. For the 
ſame Purpoſe ſhe ſome Time after 
aſſiſted the Huguenots in France, (35 
the Proteſtants were there call'd) a. 
gainſt their Enemies the Papiſts, 
who by the Inſtigation of the C 
had commenc'd a violent Perſecu. 
ton againſt them, and brougi! 
them to the Neceſſity of taking 
Arms. By theſe Means Queen Fl, 
zab.th kept both France and Scl. 
land ſo employ'd, that they code 
find no Opportunity to put tic! 
Schemes of dethroning her in Ex. 
ecutlon. 

Robert Dudley, Yon to the late 
Duke of Northumberland, was nos 
a great Favourite at Court. Th 
Qucen ſome "Tune after made 15 


9 


Earl of Leiceſter; tho' he had fo 
little Merit, that twas hard to ac- 
count for the Aſcendant he had 
over her. At the ſame Time Sir 
William Cecil, Secretary of State, 
a Man of vaſt Abilities, of great 
Integrity and deep Penetration, was 
Firſt-Miniſter for the Affairs of the 
Government. The Queen after- 
wards created him Lord Burleigh 
and made him Lord High- Treaſurer, 
and he continued a faithful Servant 
to her Majeſty till his Death, which 
happened not till many Vears after. 

Mary, upon the Death of her 
Huſband Francis II. who was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Brother Charles IX. 
left France, and arriv'd in Scotland 
in 1561. She now, by the Advice of 
the Gui/es her Uncles, till they 
ſhould have a better Opportunity to 
act in her Favour, quitted the Title 
and Arms of Queen of England; 
but this did not ſatisfy Elizabeth, 
who infiſted upon her declaring 
ſhe had no Right ever to take 
them, and upon her ratifying the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, whereby ſhe 
was to promiſe never to reſume 
them : Which Mary refuſed to do, 
and this was the Source of a per- 
petual Difterence and Animoſity be- 


tween the two „ Before 
e 


Mary's Arrival, the States of Scot- 
land, who met by Virtue of a 
Patent from her to James Stuart, 
ſoon after made Earl of Murray, 
had eſtabliſh'd the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion in that Kingdom ; after which, 
by their Order, the Monaſterics 
were all demoliſhed. 

The Pope, not yet quite out of 
Hopes of reclaiming Elzzabeth, was 
defirous, about this Time, to ſend a 

uncio into England. He was 
actually arriv'd in Flanders, and 

emanded Permiſſion to continue his 
Journey to England, but could ne- 
ver obtain it; the Queen ſaying, ſhe 
ad nothing to do with the Pope, 
Who had no more Authority than 
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other Biſhops. After this, being well 
aſſur'd, that the Pope would ſpare 
no Pains to give her Diſturbance 
from all Quarters, both at home 
and abroad, ſhe took the wiſeſt 
Precautions for her Safety, keep- 
ing a good Fleet always in Rea- 
dineſs againſt any Invaſion, and 
ſecuring more and more the Af- 
fe:tions of her Subjects, which ſhe 
look'd upon as her only Support. 

In 1563, the Queen of Scots had 


the Satisfaction of being deliver'd 


from one Rival, by the Death of 
Frances Brandon Ducheſs of Suffolk, 
Grandaughter to Henry VII. who, 
as has been ſaid, was plac'd next af- 
ter £/izabeth in Henry VIII's Will. 

The Year following, Queen Ei- 
z2abeth viſited the Univerſity of 
C:mbridge, where ſhe was very mag- 
nificently receiv'd, and expreſs'd 
her Satisfaction in an elegant Latin 
Speech, of which Tongue the was 
perfect Miſtreſs. Shortly after, ſhe 
viſited the Univerſity of Oxford, 
was receiv'd in the tame Manner, 
and made the ſame Return. 

In 1565, the Queen of Scotland 
married Henry Stuart, Lord Darn- 
ley, Son to the Countels of Lenox, 
Daughter of Margaret Queen of 
Scotland by her ſecond Huiband the 
Earl of Angus; by which Means the 
united the Title of that Family to 
the Crown of England with her 
own. Afﬀter this Marriage there 


was nothing but Confuſion in Scot- 


land. Darnley was a Catholick, 
and Murray and ſeveral other Lords 
were againſt the Match, as fearing 
it would endanger the Reformation, 
as well as on their own private Ac- 
counts. The Queen about this Time 
was more than ordinarily attach'd to 
one David Rizzo, Son to a Mu— 
fician of Turin, who had 1o inſinu— 
ated lumfelf into her Favour, as to 
become, in a Manner, Prime-Mini- 
iter ; and, if we believe Buchanan, the 
was guilty of ſcandalous Familiarities 
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with him. However that be, the 
King her Huſband grew jealous of 
him. This Jealouſy was increas'd 
by the Averſion the Queen, on all 
Occaſions, ſhew'd him, ſoon after 
the Marriage; and the Sway Rizzo 
bore in her Affection, fill'd ſeveral 
of the Nobles with Indignation. 
This ended in the Murder of Rizzs, 
by Order of the = in 1566. 
The Lord Ruthwen, Douglas and 
others, ruſhing into the Queen's 
Chamber, fell upon him and kill'd 
him in her Preſence, when ſhe was 
five Months gone with Child. She 
was kept under a Guard for ſome 
Time, but put on ſuch an artful 
Fondneſs for her Huſband, that ſhe 
found Means to regam her Freedom 
and reſume her Authority; after 
which ſhe expreſs'd a greater An- 
tipathy to the King her Huſband 
than before, and took all Occaſions 
to mortify him. She could not 
bear the Sight of him, and fled 
from his Company ; ſo much had 
Rizzo's Murder increas'd her Aver- 
ſion. And now the Earl of Both- 
abel began to have the ſame Place 
in her Heart that Rizzo had before, 
and became as great a Favourite, 
and as abſolute at Court; whilſt 
the King was entirely neglected, 
and once had Poiſon given him, 
Which however had not the Effect 
his Enemies deſir'd: But ſoon after, 
at the Beginning of the Year 1567, 
he was murder'd in his Bed by 
Bot babell's Procurement, the Queen 
alſo herſcif being ſtrongly ſuſpec- 
ted to be privy to the Crime; and 
what ſtrengtlien'd this Suſpicion was 
her marrying Bothwell in a ſhort 
Time. after, whom all the World 
chars'd with this Murder. | 

I thall juſt obſerve, that between 
the Murder of Rizzo» and that of 
the King, June 15, 1566, Queen 
Mary was brought to bed of a 
Prince, named James, Who was af- 
erwards our King James I. when 
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he had been for many Years King 
of Scotland. 3 

Plots had been continually carry. 
ing on in England in Favour of 
Mary, which had even infected the 
two Houſes of Parliament, why 
ſtrongly preſs'd Queen Elizabeth 
either to marry, or to name her 
Succeſſor, having a View to the 
Queen of Scots, tho' they did not 
ſpeak out. But ſhe would do nei. 
ther the one nor the other. It 
ſeems The was always reſolv'd not 
to marry, tho* ſhe was courted by 
almoſt all the young Princes in 
Europe, and fed them with Hopes, 
only to make her own Advantage 
whilſt ſuch Negotiations were on 
foot. And ſhe would never make 
the Queen of Scots her Heir, left 
her Party in England, which was 
already ſtrong,ſhould become ftrong. 
er, and ſhe ſhould be expoſed to 
the Mortification of ſeeing her Sub- 
jects adore the Riſing-Sun. This 
Aﬀair, however, might have given 
her great Uneaſineſs, if the Queen 
of Scots had not loſt her felt by 
her late ſhameful Conduct, and 
evidently leſſen'd her Party in Ery- 
landl. 

The Murder of the King, and the 
Queen's Marriage with Bot/he/!, 
produc'd great Alterations in Scot- 
land. 'The Earls of Argyll, Mor- 
ten, Marr, Atbol, Glencairn and o- 
thers, enter'd into a Confederacy 
to bring the Murderers to Juſtice, 
and diſſolve the Queen's Marriage. 
They rais'd Forces, and Edinburgh 
declar'd for them. The Queen and 
Bothwell retir'd to Dunbar, and 
levy'd ſome Troops in order to 
oppoſe the Confederates. But they 
not appearing hearty, and many 
deſerting, the Queen had no other 
Way, than to capitulate with tne 
confederate Lords, and put herſelf 
into their Hands, who conducted 
her to Edinburgh and ſet a Guard 
over her: And upon diſcovering 


that 


that ſhe ſtill kept a Correſpondence 
with Bothwell by Letters, they 
confin'd her in Loch/ewen-Caftle. 
Bothavell, after this, finding there was 
no Safety for him in Scotland, retir'd 
to the Orkneys and turn'd Pirate, 
and afterward eſcap'd to Denmark, 
where he was impriſon'd, and liv'd 
in great Miſery for ſome Years, 
which at length turn'd his Brains, 
Soon after the Queen's Impriſon- 
ment, the Confederates oblig'd her 
to reſign her Crown to her Son, 
who was but about a Year old, and 
the Earl of Murray was appointed 
Regent. But quickly a ſtrong Party 
was form'd againſt him in order to 
reſtore the Queen, who had eſcap'd 
from her Confinement. Forces were 
rais'd on both Sides ; but the Regent, 
with a much inferior Number, in 
1568, defeated the Queen's in the 
Battle of G/aſgow, and forced her 
to fly into England, where Queen 
Elizabeth kept her a Priſoner many 


Years, and from whence ſhe never 


return'd. 'The Troubles in Scotland 
ſtill continued, of which I ſhall ſay 
no more, but that the politick 
Queen of Erg/and avail'd her ſelf 
of them all: And after Murray's 
Murder, when her Enemies there 
attempted a Union among the Scots, 
in order to act againſt her with the 
Aſſiſtance of foreign Forces, ſhe 
artfully fomented their Differences, 
and ſo broke all their Meaſures. 
Tho' afterwards, when Mary's Par- 
ty was ſufficiently weakened, and 
France was endeavouring to keep 
up the Differences in Scotland, Eli- 
zabeth thought it her Intereſt to 
compoſe them; in which ſhe happi- 
ly ſucceeded. 

The Perſecution of the Proteſtants 
in the Loww-Countrics under the 
Duke of Alva, whom the King of 
Spain had ſent with an Army againſt 
them, occaſion'd ſeveral F/emi/b Fa- 
milies to fly for Refuge to England. 


(Queen E/izabeth ſettled them at 
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Norwich, Colchefler, Sandeuich, 
and ſeveral other Places; which 
turned greatly to the Advantage 
of the Nation, they being the fir, 
who brought hither, the Art of 
making Bays and Says, and other 
Linen and Woollen Cloths of the 
like Sort. At the ſame Lime tlie 
Perſecution was rekiudled againſt 
the Hugues in France, the two 
Courts of France and Spain having 
agreed, at the famous Interview of 
Bayonne, to uſe their joint Endea- 
vours to extirpate Hereticks. Queen 
Elixabeth, not doubting but when 
they had accomphſh'd their Ends 
in their own Dominions, they would 
turn their Arms againſt her, aſſiſted 
the Hugucno!'s again, as ſhe had done 
before. And how ſhe aſſiſted the 
Hollanders in throwing oft the Spa- 
nibh Yoke, will be ſeen in its proper 
Place. 

At the Beginning of the Year 
1569, ſeveral great Men, of the 
Queen's Council, who were Friends 
to the Queen of Scots, and wanted 
either to have her on the Ihrone, 
or declar'd Elizabeth's preſumptive 
Heir, conſpir'd to get Secretary 
Cecil remov'd, whom they knew to 
be an Enemy to all ſuch Deſigns, 
and to be heartily in his Miſtreſs's 
Intereſt. But £Z/zabe!h knowing 
the Fidelity of her Miniſter, fiienc'd 
his Enemies, and effectually diſ- 
courag'd their Attempts. Soon af- 
ter, the Duke of Norfo/#, who had 
been in great Favour with the 

ueen, but was one of thoſe con- 
cern'd in the Plot againſt C:cz/, fell 
under her Diſpleaſure, and was ſent 
to the Tower, for having carried on 
an Intrigue for marrying the Queen 
of Scots. This Project was tavour'd 
by all the Malecontents, Sticklers 
for that Queen, who certainly car- 
ried their Views farther than the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was a pro- 
teis'd Proteſtant, might at firſt in- 
tend; tho' afterwards, it is probable, 
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he gave them Hopes of complying 
with their whole Deſign, which 
was to ſet the Queen of Scots on 
the Throne of England, and to re- 
ſtore the Popiſh Religion. This 
appears by the Rebellion, which 
broke out about the ſame Time 
in the North, under the Earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
and Dacres a Northern Gentleman ; 
who among other Things in their 
Manifeſto & that their Deſign in 
taking Arms was to reſtore the Re- 
ligion of their Forefathers. Beſides, 
they burnt the Eng/;/ Bibles and 
Common-Prayer Books, and ſaid 
Maſs publickly. Queen Elizabeth, 
by her good Policy and timely Pre- 
parations ſuppreſs'd this Rebellion, 
having before, for the greater Secu- 
rity, remov'd the Queen of Scots 
from Tutbury-Caſtle in Staffordſhire, 
to Coventry. Several of the Rebels 
were hang'd, ſome out-law'd, and 
the reſt pardon d. The Earl of 
Weftmoreland and Dacres eſcap'd in- 
to Flanders; and the Earl of North- 
umberland, after having conceal'd 
himſelf for ſome Time in Scotland, 
was firſt ſeiz d and impriſon'd by 
the Earl of Murray, and afterwards 
deliver'd to Queen Elixabeth, by the 
Earl of Morton, and beheaded. The 
Duke of Norfoll had been releas'd 
out of the Tower, upon his pro- 
miſing to think no more of marry- 
ing the Queen of Scots. But ſome 
Time after, having reſum'd that 
Project, and engag'd deeper in the 
Plot againſt Elizabeth and her Go- 
vernment, having held a Corre- 
ſpondence not only with the Scorch 
Queen, but with the Biſhop of Ro/5 
her Ambaſſador, the French and 
Spaniſb Ambaſſadors, and even with 
Ridolpho, who was privately the 
Pope's Agent in England for railing 
. a Rebellion againſt the Queen ; he 
was again apprehended, and re- 
committed to the Toavucr, and loſt 


tis Head on a Scafiold in 1572. 
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Theſe and many other Plots, for 
which the _ of Scots and the 
freeing her from her Confinement 
was made a Handle, and which ſhe 
her ſelf encourag'd as much as ſte 
could, furniſh'd Queen Elizabeth 
with farther Reaſons for detaining 
her ſtill a Priſoner. For if ſhe could 
give her ſo much Trouble in her 
preſent Situation, ſhe was likely to 
occaſion more, if ſhe were at Liberty, 
and at the Head of her Party in Scat. 
land and England. The many Con. 
ſpiracies againſt the Queen, occaſion- 
ed the Parliament to paſs*ſome ſevere 
Acts againſt the Catholicks, for 
the Safety of the Queen's Perſon, 
the Defence of her Title, and 
the Security of the Proteſtant Reli. 
gion. 

The Vear 1 $71 paſs'd chiefly in 
Negotiations for a Marriage be- 
tween Queen Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou, ſecond Son to Ca- 
tharine de Medicis, and Brother to 
Charles IX. King of France. Both 
Charles and Eliz »beth found their 
Account in this Negotiation, tho' 
neither of them intended it ſhould 
taice Effect. Charlis's Deſign wa: 
to amuſe Elixabeth and all the Pro 
teſtants, particularly the Huguenots, 
with whom he had made a perfid:- 
ous Peace till he had drawn them 
into the Snare, in order to deſtroy 
them by Treachery, when he found 
it difficult to do it by open Force; 
which accordingly happened the 
next Year in the Maſſacre of St. 
Bortholomew, in which Admiral 
Chatillon, and all thoſe Huguenot: 
who had been drawn to Court un- 
der Pretence of celebrating the 
Nuptials of the King of Naworr: 
with CHarles's Siſter, were inhuman- 
ly butcher'd ; tho* there were ſtill 
enough left to occaſion him further 
Trouble. Queen Elixabeth enter'd 
into the Negotiation of the Match 
to pleaſe her Miniſters, who wer- 
continually preliing her to marry 

3 in 


in order to cut off all Hopes from the 
Queen of Scots: Beſides, whilſt her 
Enemies believ'd the Marriage was 
going to be concluded, they would 
of Courſe be diſheartned. And ſhe 
diſſembled ſo well in this A:Fair, 
that even Cecil himſelf, who was 
now Lord Burleigh, thought for 
ſome Time ſhe was in earneſt. But 
it was at laſt broke off on account 
of Religion, which was always 
Elizabeth's laſt Reſort for breaking 
off Treaties of this Kind. However, 
this did not hinder a deſenſive 
League being concluded between the 
two Crowns, from which Elizabeth 
hoped to draw ſom? Advantage for 
her own Safety, tho' the perhdious 
Court of France intended no ſuch 
Thing, but only farther to amuſe 
the 3 for 'twas ſoon after 
the Concluſion of this Alliance tat 
the barbarous Maſſacre above men- 
tion'd happened. Neverthelcis, 
even after this, the higheſt Pro- 
teſtations of Friendſhip paſs'd be- 
tween the two Courts, Charles be- 
ing afraid of the Queen of Eng- 
land's aſſiſting the Huguencts, and 
ſhe being willing to gain Time, 
that ſhe might penetrate farther 
into the Deſigns of her Enemies; 
ſo that the Hugucnots could not tell 
what to make of their good Pro- 
tectreſs, who had even gone ſo far 
as to ſtand Godmother to Charles's 
new-born Daughter, after the Mal- 
ſacre of Sz. ; 00: Pong ; which 
might make one believe, that her 
Leal for the Proteſtant Religion 
was always ſubordinate to her pri- 
vate Intereſt Tho' this muit be 
obſerv'd, that ſhe ordered her Am- 
baſſador, who was to repreſent her, 
not to be preſent at the Mafs in the 
Ceremony of the Chriſtening ; and if 
it ſhould be inſiſted on, to get the 
(Queen of Nawarre to ſtand in his 
Room. And tho' ſhe did not 
openly aſſiſt the Huguenots in Ro- 
cbelle, yet ſhe conniv'd at her Sub- 
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jets doing it at their own Expence. 
She knew there was no Sincerity in 
Charles's Pretenſions of Friendſhip; 
but to keep him at Bay, ſhe re- 
ſolv'd to match him in Diſſimula- 
tion, and at the ſame Time made 
all the neceſſary Preparations for 
her Defence. Charles died ſoon 
after, and was ſucceeded by his 
Brother the Dake of Aan, by the 
Name of Henry III. who alſo car- 
ried on Hoſtilities againſt the Hu- 
guenots, at the ſame Time that he 
preſs'd Qucen Elizabeth to renew 
the Leaguc between the two 
Crowns ; which ſhe did, but under- 
hand ſupply'd the Prince of Conde 
with Money for the Iluguenots. 
Some Time aftcr, another Nego- 
tiation was carried on for a Mar- 
riage betwecn her and the Duke 
of Alengon, now Dake of Anjou, 
Henry's Brother, which went much 
farther than the former, even to 
the Signing of the Marriaze Arti- 
cles, and the Duke came over in 
Perſon, and was received by her 
in ſuch a Manner, that every body 
thought the Riatch as good as 
concluded ; but by and by it was 
all broke off on a ſudden, as the 
other had been. Her Conduct in 
this Aﬀair was ſomewhat unac- 
countable. Lis moſt likely 'twas 
purely the Effect of her Policy; tho" 
one Stubbs had his right Hand cut 
of on a Scaffold for writing againſt 
the Marriage; when he pulled off 
his Hat with his left, and cry'd, 
Ged ſave the Queen 

The Oppreſſions of the Sprni- 
ard in the Loau- Countries, had for 


ſome Time occaſion'd great Con- 


ſuſions there. Philip was not only 
bent upon extirpating the Pro- 
teſtants in thoſe Parts, but upon 
ſuppreſſing all the antient Rights 
and Privileges of thoſe Provinces, 
and governing them by his own 
abſolute Will and Pleature. The 
Duke of Alva with his Army of 


Spaniards 
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Spaniards committed exceſſive Cruel- 
tles, and had introduc'd the Inqui- 
ſition, ſo odious to all the Inhabi- 
tants, Papiſts as well as Proteſtants. 
This forced them at laſt to enter 
into a Confederacy, and take Arms 
for the Defence of their Liberties ; 
and Queen E/:zabeth thought it 

2 Policy to aſſiſt them both with 
Mien and Money, ſince it was well 
known, that when once thoſe Pro- 
vinces were reduc'd to Obedience, 
and the Reformation there entirely 
ſuppreſled, the Deſign was to invade 
' England, dethrone the Queen, and 
reſtore the Popiſh Religion. She be- 
gan therefore to aid the oppreſſed 
States in 1577, when ſhe lent them 
1c0,000/7. Sterling to enable them 
to carry on the War. Next Vear 
ſeveral Companies of Voluntiers 
were formed in England, who went 
over to ſerve the States with the 
Queen's Approbation. Some Vears 
after ſhe ſent over a good Body of 
Engliſb Forces under the Earl of 
Leiceſter; but he making a bad Uſe 
of the Power the States had intruſted 
kim with, and ſoon diſcovering his 
Ambition to ſet himſelf up as So- 
vereign of the Lau- Countries, gave 
great Offence to the States. Upon 
Queen recall'd him, and 
appointed the Lord W:i!longhs;, Ge- 
neral of the Engli/» Forces in his 
Room. In ſhort, from Maxims of 
Policy, ſhe continued to ſupport 
them to the laſt; and this War, 
chiefly under the Conduct of the 
brave Princes of Orange, ended in 
a total Revolt of ſeven of theſe 
Provinces from the Dominion of 
Spain; which now make the moſt 
conſiderable Republick in the World: 
And to this, Queen E/izabeth, by 
her Aſſiſtance, contributed not a 
little. 

Things were come to that Paſs 
in France, that it became agreea- 
ble to Queen Elizabeth's Policy, 
epenly to aſſiſt the Huguenots again. 
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A League had been form'd againſt 
them by the Catholicks in the Reign 
of Henry III. who himſelf had ap- 
prov'd of it, and ſwore to do his 
utmoſt to extirpate them. But he 
being a weak and indolent Prince, 
and having no Child, the Duke of 
Guiſe, who was at the Head of the 
Catholicks, form'd a powerful Par- 
ty in order to raiſe bimſelf to the 
Throne, either before or after Hen- 
ry's Death. He aſſum'd ſuch an 
exorbitant Power, that Henry was 
no more than the Shadow of a 
King, who therefore hated him, 
and made uſe of Henry of Bourbox, 
King of Navarre, firſt Prince of 
the Blood of France, who was at 
the Head of the Hugzenots, and 
whoſe Title to the Crown he ſup- 
ported, to oppoſe the Duke's Meas 
ſures, who had made a League 
with Spain, and brought the Spa- 
niards into France to ſupport him 
againſt the Huyguenots, and aſſiſt him 
to mount the Throne. Henry III. 
got him and his Brother aſſaſſinated, 
upon Which the League and the 
City of Paris declar'd againſt him; 
and whilſt he was beſieging that 
Place, he was kill'd by one Clement 
a Jacobine Friar, who ſtabb'd him 
in the Belly. The King of Navarre 
ſucceeded him, by the Name ot 


Henry TV. Elizabeth aſſiſted him 


and the Huguenots, both belore and 
after his Acceſſion to the Crown of 
France; but finding the Prieſts and 
Monks and all the Roman-Catho- 
licks ſo ſtrong a Party againſt him, 
he thought fit to change his Re- 
ligion in order to preſerve Jus 
Crown. Upon which Queen E!iza- 
beth remonſtrated to him, in a very 
pathetick Letter ſhe wrote him ol 
that Occaſion. 

It was not without Reaſon, that 
Queen Elizabeth aſſiſted the Pro- 
teſtants in France and the Nether- 
lands, as ſhe thereby kept her Ene- 
mies employ'd, and hinder'd _ 

rom 
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from executing their Projects againſt 
England. The Pope had excom- 
municated her, and abſolv'd her 
Subjects from their Allegiance. The 
King of Spain and Duke of Guiſe 
were in a League with the Pope, 
to invade England, dethrone the 
Queen, and ſet up the Queen of Scots 
in her Room. In the mean Time, 
many Plots were ſet on foot by 
the Popiſh Emiſſaries, to take 
away her Life; for which ſeveral 
Prieſts, Jeſuits and others were ex- 
ecuted. A-Body of Spaniards and 
Iraliant were landed in Jreland, to 
drive the Eng/i/þ out of that King- 
dom; but this had no Effect, thro' 
the Vigilance of the Earl of Or- 
mond. The Queen being thus 
threaten'd from all Quarters, a ge- 
neral Aſſociation was formed in 
England, to proſecute to the Death 
ſuch as ſhould attempt any Thing 
againſt her Perſon and Government. 
The Parliament approv'd and con- 
firm'd this Aſſociation, and paſs'd 
a ſevere Act againſt Popiſh Prieſts 
and Jeſuits, whereby they were re- 
quir'd to depart the Kingdom, and 
if any return'd, they were to be 
guilty of High-Treaſon, and thoſe 
who harbour'd them, of Felony. 
A little after, the Queen made an 
Alliance with the King of Scotland, 
for their mutual Defence, and the 
&curity of the Proteſtant 4 
To be beforehand with the Kin 
of Spain, Queen Elizabeth reſolv'd 
to carry War into America. Ac- 
cordingly in 1585, ſhe ſent thither 
a Fleet under Sir Francis Drake, 
(who ſome Time before had made 
a Voyage round the World) with 
a Body of Land- Forces under Chri/- 
tepher Carlifie, They took St. Jago, 
one of the Cape de Verde Iſlands, 
vt. Domingo and Carthagena, burnt 
St Antonio and St. Helena in Florida, 
and return'd Home with a large 
Booty. ws os Lane, whom Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh had left in Virginia, 
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came home with this Fleet, and 
was the firſt that brought Tobacco 
into England. This Year died the 
learned and ingenious Sir Philip 
Sidney, of a Wound he received in 
a Battle in the Low-Countries. 

The Queen of Scots was the 
Occaſion of continual Uneaſi- 
neſs to Elizabeth. Her pretended 
Title to the Crawn was always 
made a Handle of by Elizabeth's 
Enemies both at home and abroad, 
for all their Plots and Conſpiracies, 
to deſtroy her in order to ſet Mary 
on the Throne; but their principal 
View in this, was by her Means to 
reſtore the Noman-Catholick Reli- 
gion, both in Exgland and Scotland. 
It is no Wonder therefore, ſince 
Mary's Advancement to the Throne 


could not be brought about but by 


the Deſtruction of Elizabeth, that 
ſhe ſhould reſolve at laſt to ſacri- 
fice her to her own Safety, and 
ſhould be glad of ſome plauſible 
Pretence for that Purpoſe. This 
Mary herſelf, by her Indiſcretion, 
and the Zeal and Officiouſneſs of 
her Friends, furniſh'd her with. 
That both ſhe and her Friends 
ſhould be ſtill contriving Means for 
her Liberty, was not ſtrange; but 
they always join'd with this not 
only the reſtoring her to the 
Throne of Scot/and, but placing 
her on that of England, to which 
they pretended ſhe had a better 
Right than E/zzabeth, This was 
the Pretence for all the Plots a- 
gainſt her, by the Pope, the _ 
of Spain, the Houſe of Gui/e, an 

the Lriſb, Scotch and Englih Ca- 
tholicks; in which Mary had too 
plainly ſhew'd her ſelf to be an 
Accomplice. This was particularly 
the Caſe of the Plot in 1586, call'd 
Babington's Conſpiracy, becauſe he, 
with ſeveral Popiſh Prieſts from the 
Seminaries abroad, and others, was 
the chief Inſtrument in it. It was 
laid for a foreign Invaſion, to 
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and was timely diſcover'd by the 
Vigilance and Dexterity of Secre- 
tary Walfrngham, who had con- 
tinually his Spies amongſt them, to 
give him an Account of their Pro- 
ceedings. At laſt the Conſpirators, 
to the Number of fourteen, were 
all apprehended together, and after 
impeaching one another, and diſ- 
covering the whole Matter, were ar- 
raign'd, condemn'd and executed. 
As the Queen of Scots appear'd, 
by Letters and otherwiſe, to have 
a Hand in this Conſpiracy, it was 
reſolv'd now to proſecute her on 
an Act of Parliament made the pre- 
ceding Vear (and very probably 
with a View to her) whereby the 
Perſon for whom or by whom any 
Thing ſhould be attempted, againſt 
the Queen was madeliable to Death. 
Commiſlioners were accordingly ſent 
down to try her at Fotheringham- 
Caſtle in Northamptonſhire, where 
the was then in Cuſtody ; who in 
the End paſs'd Sentence upon her, 
on the 25th of Odiober. Four 
Days after, it was approv'd and 
confirm'd by Parliament. On Dec. 6. 
it was proclaim'd in London, and 
then throughout the Kingdom: And 
on Feb. 7. following, the Sentence 
was executed upon her in the Hall 
of the ſaid Caſtle, by ſevering her 
Head from her Body, which ſhe 
ſuffer' d with great Calmneſs and 
Reſolution. Queen Eliabeth's Po- 
licy appear'd thro' this whole Tranſ- 
action. She pretended all along to 
be in Suſpenſe; and to remove the 
Blame from her ſelf, it was ſo ma- 
nag' d, that the Parliament ſhould 
2 her to put the Sentence in 
xecution. She ſtill ſeem'd under 
great Perplexity; but at laſt, upon 
ſome Rumours of Plots and Invaſi- 
ons (which perhaps were artfully 
rais'd by the Court) ſhe ſign'd a 
Warrant for the Execution, ordering 
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kill the Queen, free the Queen of 
Scots, and ſet her on the Throne; 


Secretary Daviſon to keep it pri 
vately by him. But being, from 
her whole Behaviour, in ſome Doubt 
about her Intention, he ſhew'd it to 
ſome of the Council,and they to the 
reſt, who thought fit to haſten the 
Execution: After which the Queen 
put on a great Shew of Concern and 
Sorrow, drove her Privy Counſel- 
lors from her Preſence, and order'd 
them to be examined in the Star- 
Chamber, But none ſuffer'd but 
Daviſon, who was fin'd 10, ooo“. 
and impriſon'd during the Queen's 
Pleaſure. Notwithſtanding all this, 
it is moſt probable that the Execu- 
tion was not without her Appro- 
bation, tho* ſhe endeavour'd to make 
the World believe otherwiſe. How- 
ever, this tragical Death of the 
Queen of Scots, has ſerv'd for a- 
bundant Matter of Reflection to 
Queen £/:zabeth's Enemies. It mutt 
be confeſs'd there were ſome Things 
very irregular in the Procecdings 
againſt her; and Elizabeth is no 
otherwiſe to be juſtify'd but upon 
the Principle of Self-Preſervation ; 
which may alſo ſerve to juſtify in 
ſome Meaſure the Council and the 
Parliament, fince they were per- 
ſuaded, that neither the Queen, nor 
themſelves, nor the Proteſtant Reli. 
gion, could be fafe without the 
Death of Mary; and it was certainly 
no more reconcilable to the Princi- 
ples of ſtrict Juſtice, to murder £/:- 
zabeth in order to reſtore Popery, 
than to put Mary to Death in order 
to keep it out: And ' tis natural for 
thoſe who are in Poſſeſſion, to take 
care to ſecure themſelves. 

The next Year, 1588, is memo. 
rable for the mighty Attempt againſt 
the Queen and the Proteſtant Reli. 
gion, made by Philip King 0: 
Spain; to which he was encourag'd 
by the Pope, Sixzus V. who on this 
Occaſion again thunder'd out the 
Anathemas of the Church again 
Elizabeth. Philip had been long 


making 


making vaſt Preparations in all his 
Ports, for an Expedition againſt 
England; which was to have been 
executed laſt Vear, but was retarded 
by the Queen's ſending Drake to 
the Coaſt of Spain, (who burnt a 
great Number of Ships laden with 
Proviſions and Stores, together with 
two large Galleons, and afterwards 
took a rich Carack coming from 
the Eaſt-Indies ;) as alſo by that great 
Stateſman Walfingham's getting all 
the Spaniſb Bills, which were to 
ſupply King Philip with Money, 
proteſted at Genoa, In the mean 
Time, the Queen made all the ne- 
ceſſary Preparations for oppoſing 
this formidable Invaſion. *' wenty 
thouſand Men were diſpos'd along 
the Southern Coaſts; an Army of 
22,000 Foot and 1000 Horle, was 
encamp'd at :i/bury, where the 
Queen review'd them, and made 


them a very engaging Speech: And 


there was another Army of 34,000 
Foot and 2000 Horſe, to guard 
the Queen's Perſon : Her Subjects 
ſhew'd the utmoſt Readineſs to itand 
up in her Defence: And ſhe fitted 
out a conſiderable Fleet, under the 
moſt experienc'd Commanders, the 
Lord Howard of Efjingham as Ad- 
miral, and Drake, Hawkins and 
Forbiſher, Vice-Admirals; and ſent 
Seymour, with forty Eng liſh and 
Dutch Ships, to the Coaſt of Fan- 
ders, to hinder the Prince of Parma 
from joining the Spani/ Fleet, 
which they already called the In- 
wincible Armada. It conſiſted of 
130 great Ships, 20 Caravels and 
10 Salves, having above 20,000 
Soldiers on board, with Seamen, 
Ammunition and Proviſions in Pro- 
portion. This formidable Fleet, 
commanded by the Duke ot Ma- 
dina Celi, put to Sea from the Coaſt 
of Portugal, then under the Domi- 
uon of Spain, about the Beginning 
of June; but being diſpers'd by a 
Storm, it was the 19th of ly be- 
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fore they enter'd the Channel; where 
the Exgliſb Fleet kept cloſe to 
them, and ſoon took ſome of their 
Ships. On July 2, there was a 
pretty ſmart Engagement, not at all 
to the Advantage of the Spaniards, 
whoſe Ships were too unweildy, 
whilſt thoſe of the Exgliſb could 
eaſily ſtand off or on, as there was 
Occaſion. On the 27th, the Sp2i/> 
Fleet came to an Anchor off Calais, 
expecting, in vain, the Duke of 
Parma to put to Sea with his Army, 
and make a Deſcent on England, 
as it had been agreed. They were 
follow'd by the Engliſb Fleet, which 
was now Itrengthen'd by the Addi- 
tion of a good Number of Ships, 
not only of the Queen's, but of 
private Perſons, who had fitted out 
ſeveral at their own Charge; fo that 
the Fleet now conſiſted of 140 
Ships of War, not ſo large indeed 
as the Spaniſb ones, but more eaſy 
to be manag'd. Whilſt the Spau⁰,⁵ 
Fleet lay off Calais, the Engliſh 
Admiral in the Night ſent in a- 
mongſt them eight Fire-Ships, which 
ſo terrify'd them, that they cut 
their Cables and put to Sea in 
the utmoſt Confuſion; when the 
Engliþ took the Admiral Galleaſs 
after a ſharp Engagement, and Hugo 
de Moncada, who commanded 1t, 
was ſlain. In ſhort, the whole Fleet 
was now diſpers'd, and the Spari- 
ards ſeeing their Deſign fruſtra- 
ted, refolv'd to make the beſt of 
their Way home, by failing round 
Scotland and Ireland, where ſeveral 
of there Ships were loſt. In the 
Channel, the Engliſh took and de- 
ſtroy'd of this mighty Fleet, 15 
great Ships, and 4791 Men; and 
atterwards, on the Coaſt of Ireland, 
17 Ships and 5394 Men. Others 
were loſt by Storms; and of this 
prodigious Armament, only 60'Shyps 
return d to Spain, and thoſe too in a 
very ſhatter'd Condition. The Spa- 
niards ſuffer d fo mach in this Expe- 

dicion, 
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dition, and ſome others in this Reign, 
equally diſaſtrous, that they have 
not recover'd themſelves to this 
Day. Queen Elizabeth appointed 
a publick Thankſgiving in all the 
Churches for this remarkable Deli- 
verance, and went herlelf to St. 
Paul's in great State, on the Occa- 
ſion. 

The Earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's 
Favourite, died this Vear; and 
John Fox, the famous Martyrolo- 
giſt, the Year before. 

In 1590, Sir Francis Walſingham, 
an able and faithful Miniſter of the 
Queen's, and Secretary of State, 
famous for his Policy and good In- 
telligence, departed this Life. He 
died ſo poor, that he was buried 
privately to ſave Charges: So re- 
markable was the Frugality and 
Oeconomy of this Reign! Sir Robert 
Cecil, Son to the Lord Treaſurer 
Burleigh, facceeded him as Secre- 
tary of State. 

In 1592, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with fifteen Sail, undertook an Ex- 
pedition againſt the Spaniſb Settle- 
ments in &nerica ; and tho' he was 
hinder'd by contrary Winds from 
putting his Project in Execution, to 
make him ſome Amends, he met 
with a very large and rich Spar 
Carack near the Axores, which 
he made himſelf maſter of, with 
little Difficulty. 

Not long after, Roderigo Lopez 
a Jew, who was the Queen's Phy- 
fician, two Portugueze, and Patrick 
Cullen, an Viſman, were brib'd 
by the Spaniſh Governors of the 
Netherlands to make her away by 
Poiſon or otherwiſe ; but the Plot 
being diſcover'd, the Conſpirators 

were e's aj executed: As were 
Edmund Tord, and Richaed Williams, 
the next Year, 1595, for having 
undertaken to commit the ſame 
Crime, on the Promiſe of 40,000 
Florins from the ſaid Spani/s Go- 
vernors. The ſame Year, Sir Val- 
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ter Raleigh made a ſecond Expedi. 
tion to America at his own Expence, 
which was attended with no preat 
Succeſs: As neither was that of 
Drake and Hawkins, who were ſent 
thither by the Queen with 26 Ships, 
and both died in the Expedition. 
But the Fleet and Army, which 
the Queen ſent the next Year to 
the Coalt of Spain, under How. 
ard, the Earl of Ee, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and other brave Men, were 
attended with all the Succeſs that 
could be deſir' d. For, after a long 
and obſtinate Engagement, the Spa- 
niards were defeated, their Ad- 
miral Ship the St. Philip and two 
others near her were burnt to Aſhes, 
two more were taken, and moſt of 
the other Ships in the Harbour of 
Cadiz run aſhore. In the mean 
Time the Land-Forces, under the 
Earl of E, took and plunder'd 
Cadiz, and carried off a very rich 
Booty; whullt Sir Valter Raleigh 
burnt the Merchant-Ships lying at 
Port Real. In ſhort, the Spaniard; 
loſt by this Expedition, beſides the 
Merchant-Men, two Galleons, 13 
Men of War, 11 Ships laden for 
the Indies, and 13 others, be- 
ſides the Proviſions for another 
Expedition againſt England. This 
did not hinder Philip from drawing 
all the Ships in his other Ports to- 
gether, and attempting a ſecond In- 
vaſion of this Nation; but it came 
to nothing, his Fleet being diſpers'd 
by a violent Storm in their Voyage, 
and many Ships loſt. He however 
made another Attempt the next 
Vear, 1597; but with no better Suc- 
ceſs, and from the ſame Cauſe. 
Soon after, in 1598, Henry IV. 
of France made a ſeparate Peace 
with the King of Spain, without 
his Allies, the Queen of England, 
and the States. They both loudly 
complain'd of it, but Henry pleaded 
the Neceſſity of his Affairs. And 
now the Queen and S/ates agree to 
carry 


earty on the War againſt Spain by 
themſelves ; for which Purpoſe a 
new Treaty was made between 
them, in which Queen E/izabeth 
had the Addreſs to turn all to her 
own Advantage. The ſame Year 
King Philip of Spain, ſo famous 
for his Projects againſt England, 
and the Proteſtant Religion, died, 
and was ſucceeded by his Son Phi- 
lip III. William Cecil, Baron of 
Burleigh, Lord-Treaſurer, and the 
Queen's Prime Miniſter,” and faith- 
fal Counſellor, died alſo at this 
Time, very old, and was ſucceeded, 
as Treaſurer, by the Lord Buck- 
burſt. Sp-nſer the Poet deceaſed 
too this Year; and Hoster, Author 
of the Eccleſia/tical Polity, the Year 
following. x 
Robert Dewvireusx, Earl of Ex, 
a young Nobleman of lively Wit 
and Parts, had been for ſome Time 
in great Favour with the Queen; 
in Conſequence of which ſhe had 
rais'd him to ſeveral great Poſts and 
Commands ; which he aſcribing to 
his own Merit, became proud, vain 
and preſumptious, imagin'd he could 
govern the Queen herſelf, and often 
diſobey' d her expreſs Orders: Yet 
her Affection for him ſtill con- 
tinu'd, tho* ſhe would often ſeverely 
reprove him for his hiughty and 
obſtinate Behaviour. At length he 
carried his Inſolence ſo far, in main- 
taining his Opinion on a certain 
Affair contrary to that of the 
Queen's, as to turn his Back upon 
her with an Air of Contempt; at 
Which ſhe was ſo provok'd that 
ſhe gave him a Box on the Ear. 
He inſtantly clapt his Hand on his 
Sword, proteſting with an Oath, 
that he neither could nor would put 
up ſuch an Aﬀront, and if Hen- 
ry VIII. Were alive, he could not 
have taken it from him ; and ſo 
withdrew from Court. Yet after 
this, upon his making his Submiſ- 
hon, the Queen pardon d him; Ws! 
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tis very probable, that from this 
Time his Mind was wholly ſet upon 
Revenge; and to that End he ftrove 
to 2 himſelf popular, to ſuch 
a Degree, that he was in a Manner 
ador'd by the People. 

'The Earl of Tyrone having rais'd 
a Rebellion in Yeland, encourag'd 
thereto by the Promiſe of Aſſiſtance 
from Spain, the Earl of EG was 
ſent over with an Army, in 1599, 
to ſtop his Progreſs. But here he 
acted in ſuch an unaccountable Man- 
ner, contrary to his own Advice 
in Council, and to the Queen's 
Orders, that ſhe ſuſpected him of 
ſome ill Deſign; and when ſhe 
wrote to him about it, to add to 
his other Acts of Diſobedience, he 
came over without Leave to juſtify 
himſelf. But the order'd him to 
keep to his Chamber, and he was 
ſoon after put under Arreſt, and 
confin'd at the Lord-Keeper*'s Houſe. 
Upon his humbling himſelf, the 
Queen permitted him to retire to 
his own Houſe, but forbad him to 
come to Court. Here he ſoon fell into 
violent Courſes, and his own Raſh- 
neſs, and the prepoſterous Zeal of 
his numerous Friends, put him upon 
dangerous Projects againſt the Go- 
vernment, and even upon conſpiring 
to ſeize the Queen's Perſon, under 
Pretence of revenging himſelf on 
his Enemies; tho' it was thought 
he had farther Deſigns, and that he 
even aſpir'd to the Crown. And 
now his Houſe was open to all 
Malecontents, Papiſts as well as 
Puritans; he entertain'd the Swordſ- 
men in and about London, and e- 
{tabliſh'd a Council, to conſult what 
was to be done in his favour; 
whilſt his Enemies at Court took 
care to have Spies about him, to 
inform tem of what paſſed, which 
they did not fail repreſenting to 
the Queen as much to his Diſ- 
advantage as poſlible. 'The Queea 
ſent ſome of her Counſellors to 
E know 
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know the Reaſon of ſo great a Con- 
courſe at his Houie ; but they were 
made Priſoners, and immediately 
the Earl march'd out with his Com- 
pany, and depending on the Af- 
tections of the People, endeavour'd 
to raiſe the City of London; but he 
was diſappointed, they were ſo wiſe 
that not one appear'd in his Fa- 
vour. In the mean Time, the 
Court had taken all neceſſary Pre- 
cautions, and he was proclaim'd a 
Jraitey in ſeveral Parts of the City. 
Upon this, he with much Dithculty 
got back to his Hoaſe in the Strand, 
which was preſently invelled by the 
Lord Admiral; and the Earl and 
his Aſlociates being at laſt oblig'd 
to ſurrender, were ſent, ſome to the 
Tower, and ſome to other Priſons. 
Theſe Things were tranſacted in 
the Year 1600, and the Beginning 
of 1601. 

Lee, the Earl's Creature, and an 
intimate Frierd of the Earl of 
Tyrone, was the firſt that was exe- 
cuted; by whoſe Confeſſion it ap- 
pear'd, that E/ex was in Confede- 
racy with that Rebel againſt the 

ueen. On Feb. 19, 1601, the 
Earls of Tex and Scutharpton were 
both tried, and condemn'd to die. 
Scutbampton had his Life given 
him, but was kept in Priſon. £/ex 
was beheaded on the 25th of the 
fame Menth. He made an ample 
Confeſſion, and expreſs'd great Sor- 
row for his raſh Conduct. The 
Queen ſnew'd ſome Irreſolution, 
wien the fatal Day came, which 
has furniſh'd ſome Writers with 


Matter for Plays ard Romances, in 


which ſhe is repreſented as toſs'd 
between the Paiſions. of Love and 
Rage. But as ſhe was then in her 
68th Year, one would think there 
could be mo great Reaſon for {ich 
an Imagination. Some other of 
the Eari's Accomplices were after- 
wards executed, and the reſt fin'd 
or impriſon'd. 
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Towards the End of the Yeat 
the Queen did a very popular Act. 
Complaints having been brought be- 
fore the Commons, of certain Mono- 
polies authorized by her Letters Pa- 
tents, ſhe no ſooner underſtood that 
the Parliament deem'd them ſo many 
Infriy ;ements of the People's Privi- 
leges, but, without ſtaying to be ad- 
dreſs'd, ſhe annulled molt of them, 
and left the reſt to the Laws. The 
Commons hereupon deputed a great 
Number of their Member, to wait 
upon her with their Thanks; to 
whom ſhe made a moſt affectionate 
and obliging Speech, calling the 
Monopoliſts Harpices and Horſe 
Leeches, and telling them, that her 
granting them the Patents was an 
Error that proceeded from her Ig. 
r9yrance, not her Will. 

The [i War was carried on 
with ſuch Succeſs this Year, by the 
Lord Montjoy, the Queen's Deputy, 
that tho* the Spaniſb Succours ar- 
riv'd and made themſelves Maſters 
of Kingſale, they were ſoon beſieg'd 
and forced to capitulate ; and Tyrone 
coming to raiſe the Siege, was to- 
tally routed: After this, he was drove 
from Place to Place, and defeated 
wherever he came; till at laſt, he 
was oblig'd to caſt himſelf upon the 
Queen's Mercy. Lewiſon and Moun- 
ſon being ſent with ſome Ships to 
the Coaſt of Spain, took a large 
Carack juſt come from the Eg. 
Indies, tho” guarded by eleven Gal- 
lies; which Ship was valued at a 
Million of Crowns. 

Queen E/izabeth having got the 
better of all her Enemies, and go- 
vern'd the Nation fo long in Peace, 
notwithſtanding all their repeated 
Efforts to diſturb her Reign, fell 
ſick at the Beginning of the Vear 
1603; and being now old, and 
her IIlneſs increaſing every Day, ſhe 
grew ſomewhat m 1 eſpeci- 
ally when ſhe obſerved that moſt 0: 
her Courtiers negleged her, and 

began 


began to make their Court to the 
King of Scots, her preſumptive Heir. 
When {he was near her End, the 
Council ſent ſome of their Body to 
deſire her to name her Succeſſor, 
She anſwer'd at firſt ſome what ob- 
ſcurely ; but being prels'd to ex- 
plain herſelf, ſhe at laſt named the 
King of Scots, and ſoon after ex- 
pired with great Signs of Devotion, 
on the 24th of March, in the ſeven- 
tieth Year of her Age, after a glo- 
rious Reign of forty-four Years, 
four Months and eight Days. She 
was buried in Weftmin/ter- Abbey. 
This illuſtrious Queen had many 
Virtues and excellent Qualities, and 
but few Faults. She had great Abilt- 
ties, and underſtood the Art of 
Governing perfectly well. To make 
herſelf beloved of her Subjects, to 
be frugal of her Revenue, and to 
keep up Diſſenſions amongſt her En- 
emies, were the Maxims by which 
ſne ſteer'd her Courſe, and kept 
herſelf and People in Peace. Her 
Diimulation had generally a right 
Turn, which was to preſerve her 
own Dominions, and not to incroach 
on thoſe of her Neighbours. She put 
ſome Papiſts to Death, but none pure- 
ly on Account of Religion, but for 
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plotting againft het and the State ; or 
attempting to deſtroy the Proteſtant 
Religion by violent Methods. Some 
Puritans alſo ſuſfer'd Death in her 
Reign, for Writing what were call'd 
ſeditious Books, chiefly againſt the 
ſuppos'd Errors in the Church 
Eitabliſnment. The ſevere Statute 
made againſt them for debar- 
ring them of Liberty of Con- 
{cience cannot be jultify'd. Per- 
haps they were a little too obſti- 
nate, but certainly their Enemies 
were too uncharitable. As to the 
reit, ſhe caus'd Juſtice to be duly 
adminiſter'd, and 'I'rade and Com- 
merce to flouriſh, of her great Re- 
=_m to which there are many In- 

ances ; and England under her en- 
joy'd a State of Felicity, unknown 
in the Keigns of molt of her Pre- 
decchors. 

The preſent Method of main- 
taining the Poor, and chuſing Cver- 
ſeers in every Pariſh, was eſtabliſh'd 
in this Reign. The famous Burſe 
in Cornhill, for the Conveniency of 
Merchants, was built by Sir { homas 
Greſham; to which Queen Elixa- 
beth gave the Name of the Rayal- 
Exchange. 


"I 
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PON the Death of 
Queen Elizabeth, 
James VI. of Scot- 
land ſucceeded to 
the Engliſb Throne, 
by the Name of 
James IT. He was 

the firſt of the Stuarts who reign'd 

in England, being now in the 37th 

Year of his Age, and having been 

King of Scotland ever ſince he was 

19 2 Year old, upon the Depoſition 
* of Queen Mary his Mother, who 

115 was the Daughter of James V. Son 

1 of James IV. by Margaret, eldeſt 

ih Daughter of our King Henry VII. 

ſo that James was the neareſt in 

1 Blood to Elizabeth, by his Deſeent 

4 from Margaret her Aunt, tho' ſhe 

447 did not think fit to declare him 

1 her Succeſſor till ſhe was near her 
x End, that by keeping him in Suſ- 

4 penſe, the might have him the more 

| dependent upon her. But being 

nominated. by her juſt before ſhe 
died, to ſucceed her, he was immedi- 
ately upon her Demiſe proclaim'd 

King of England, &c, 
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There were two Factions 2 
Court towards the End of the lat 
Reign, the one conſiſting of the 
Friends of the Earl of E, wo 
had held a ſecret Correſpondence 
with King James in order to pro 
mote his Intereſt in England; and 
therefore he conſider'd the Friends | 
of that Nobleman as his own : The * 
other conſiſting of Es Enemies, 
whom the King hated, among whom 
was Sir Walter Ralcigh, and Se 
cretary Cecil. But this latter fore- 
ſeeing how Things would go altet 
the G's Death, politickly too 
Care beforehand to make his Peace 
with the King of Scozs, by holding 
a private Correſpondence with hun, 
and acquainting him with all that 
paſs'd at Court; by which Mears 
he was the only one of his Par!y, 
who got into the new King's Fa- 
vaur. | 

The Council having ſent to gie 
the King Notice of his Acceſſion, 
and of their having proclaim'd him, 
he ſet out from Edinburgh on its 
5th of April, attended by ſeveral 
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FScdteb Lords and others, and no 
ſooner ſet Fodt in England, but 
Multitudes of People came out to 
welcome him, with loud Acclama- 
tions; and in every Town he paſs'd 
thro', he was entertain'd, in a moſt 
magnificent Manner, receiving every 
where the Praiſes and good Wiſhes 
of his new Subjects. So extravagant 
were the Expreſſions of Joy in the 
Multitude on this Occaſion, that an 
honeſt blunt Scotchman in the Com- 
pany ſaid, 7 his People wwill ſpoil a 
gud King : And, what might be 
thought impolitick in a new So- 
vereign, the King iſſued a Pro- 
clamation to reſtrain the People 
from flocking to him in ſuch vaſt 
Numbers. hen he arriv'd at 
Zort, moſt of the Engliſb Noblemen 
came and made their Obeiſance to 
him: Among the reſt, Secretary 
Cecil, who, contrary to every one's 
Expectation, was receiv'd with more 
than ordinary Tokens of Reſpect. 
Being come to Newark, he gave 
a Sort of Preſage of the arbitrary 
Power he intended to aſſume, in 
cauſing a Cut-Purſe to be hanged 
by his ſole Warrant, without any 
Trial; which was contrary to the 
Laws of England. On the 4th of 
„May he came to Theobald's, Secre- 
| tary Ceci/'s Houſe, which the King 
afterwards purchas'd, giving in Ex- 
roy for it Hatfie/d-Houſe, now 
the Seat of the Earls of Saliſbury. 
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7 Here the Council waited upon him 
k in a Body, and he added ſeveral 
* Scots and Engliſb to their Number, 
aud ſhew'd great Marks of Reſpect 
n, to the Brother and Son of the late 


at Duke of Norfolk, and the reſt of 
the Howard Family, who had been 
„ WE great Sufferers for his Mother; and 
a- WW {oon after beſtow'd many Titles 


of Honour upon them. On the 
7th of May he arriv'd at London, 
2 ay = his Journey made about 
200 Knights, and ſoon after his 
Arrival he made many more, For 


as Queen Elizabeth was wiſely 
ſparing in conferring Honours, King 
James was on the contrary moſt 
profuſe in beſtowing them, and 
made ſo many Knights, Barons, 
Earls, &c. that a Paſquil was poſted 
up in St. Paul's, waggiſhly pre- 
tending to an Art to help weak 
Memories to retain the Names of 
the Nobility, Of the many who 
were created about this Time, I 
ſhall only mention Thomas Sackwille 
Lord Buckurſt, and High-Treaſurer, 
who was made Earl of Dor/z ; 
Sir Robert Cecil Secretary of State, 
who was made Baron of Efirgdrn, 
and afterwards Viſcount Cranburne, 
and Earl of Saliſbury; and Philip 
Herbert, Brother to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who was made Farl of 
Montgomery. Before he came to 
London, he reſtor'd the Earl of 
Southampton, and the Earl of E/ix's 
Son, to their Titles and Eſtates ; 
but the Lords Grey and Cobham, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and others who 
had been Enemies to Ex, met 
with a very cold Reception. 

The King, ſoon after his Arrival, 
ſent a ſplendid Train of Lords and 
Ladies into Scotland, to bring up 
his Queen and Children. His Queen 
was Anne Siſter to the King of 
Denmark : And he had three Chil- 
dren by her, Henry now nine Years 
old, Elizabeth and Charles. The 
two former came up with the Queen 
their Mother ; but the laſt, being 
indiſpos'd, was left in Scotland 
ſome Time longer. 

Before the King and Queen were 
crown'd, which Solemnity was per- 
form'd on TFuly 25, being St. 
Fames's Day, a Confpiracy wes 
diſcover'd, for ſetting Arabella 
Stuart, the King's Coutin-German, 
on the Throne. The Authors were 
the Lords Grey and Cobham, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Griffth Mark- 
ham, George Brook, two Prieſts 
Watſon and Clarkz, and ſome others. 
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Twas thought that Count Aremberg, The Puritans were even more 
Ambaſſador from the Archduke and diſappointed than the Papiſts. They 
the Infanta IJſabella, was the firſt thought that a King educated in 
Encourager of this Plot, on purpoſe their Religion, and who had pro- 
to ruin Raleigh, whom the Spaniards fels'd it for ſo many Years, would 
moſt dreaded, and that he after- be very favourable to them. But 
wards gave Information of it to the tho' James had ſworn to the Reli- 
King. Others have look'd upon it gion of the Kirk, he all along hated 
as a State- Trick to weaken a Party, it in his Heart; and after his Com- 
who were for having the King tied ing into England, took the firſt Op- 
to Articles upon his Acceſſion z and portunity to mortity the Preſbyterian; 
that it was Cecil's Contrivance to But to do it with the better Grace, 
ruin thoſe, who might otherwiſe when they preſented their Petition, 
ruin him. However, they were not only for a Toleration, but for 
condemn'd to die, and Raleig in reforming certain Things in the 
particular upon the written Evi- Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Worſhip 
dence of one ſingle Witneſs, the of the Church of Eaglund, and 
Lord Cobham, without being con- which the Biſhops ſtrenuouſly op. 
fronted, as the Law requir'd. Only poled, he appointed a Conference 
the two Priefts, and Brcok were between the Divines of both Par- 
executed, the reſt being ſent back ties, which was held at Hampton 
to Priſon, but ſoon after releas'd, Court in January, 1604. But the 
except Sir Walter Raleigh, who King himſelf undertook the Cauſe 
continued twelve Years in the Toxver, of the Epiſcopalians, and anſwerd 
where he wrote his Hzi/tory of the the Preſbyterian Miniſters Argu— 
Vorl. Thoſe alſo who were re- ments, ſometimes with Reaſons, and 
leas'd, being deprived of their ſometimes with Authority and Ale. 
Eſtates, liv'd in great Want and naces; which was ſo agrecable to 
Miſery. the Biſhops, that Nitgiſ, Arch. 
King James was often thought biſhop of Canterbury faid, he weri! 
to be a Favourer of the Carholicks belieutd the King ſpoke by the Syirit 
in Scotland, and therefore the Pa- / God. The Reſult was, that the 
piſts in England flatter'd themſelves Prritans were deem'd obſtinate, 
with Hopes, that their Religion and threatned with the Rigour of 
would at leaſt be fully tolerated the Laws unleſs they conform'd: 
under him. But tho' he had no And Barcroft, who ſucceeded hit. 
Averſion to the Popiſh Religion, gi, being a Man of a violent Tem- 
he hated the Doctrine of the je- per, heid ſo hard an Hand over them, 
ſuits and Prieſts concerning the that many were forced to leave 
Power of the Pope to depoſe Kings their native Country, and ſeek Re- 
and abſolve their Subjects from fuge in foreign Parts; and Multi 
their Allegiance ; and he found it tudes prepar'd to tranſport them: 
was not in his Power, to grant a ſelves and Families to the new Set 
full Toleration to the other Ca- tlements in America. 
tholicks, how much ſoever he de- King James had much higher 
fir'd it. And fo they receiv'd no Notions of the Prerogative Royal 
other Anſwer to their Petition on than was conſiſtent with the Erz- 
this Occaſion, than that he thought % Conſtitution. He thought the 
himſelf oblig'd to maintain what Power of Kings was above Controll, 
he found ſettled in the Kingdom and that Parliaments, and the Peo 
at his Acceſſion, ple's Privileges were ſo many i 
Croachumen 


eroachments upon the Sovereigns, 
or at beſt but Conceſſions made by 
them, which they might revoke at 
Pleaſure. He was ſtrongly poſleſs'd 
with the Notion of his hereditary 
Right, tho* Ferry VII. from whom 
he deſcended, had, of all our Kings, 
the leaſt Pretenſion to that Right. 
In Conſequence of theſe high Max- 
ims, King James, thro' his whole 
Reign, endeavour'd to incroach 
upon the Privileges of Parliament, 
and to ſet himſelf above the Laws. 
In theſe Principles and Practices he 
was flatter'd and encourag'd by his 
Miniſters, and by the Biſhops and 
Clergy ; but the Conſequences 
were, a weak Government at home, 
and Contempt of the Nation a- 
broad, Diſſenſions and Diſputes 
between the King and his Parlia- 
ments, and Uneafineſs and Mur- 
muring among the People: All 
which, together with the conſtant 
Inclination he ſhew'd to favour the 
Catholicks, and his Severity to- 
wards the Proteſtant Non-conform- 
its, laid the Foundation of the Mi- 
ſeries that follow'd in his Son's 
Reign. 

A Proclamation was publiſh'd on 
Feb. 22, commanding all Jeſuits 
and Popiſh Prieſts to depart the 
Kingdom : In which the King took 
care to thew, that he did not baniſh 
them out of any Hatred to the 
Catholick Religion, but only for 
their holding the Doctrine of the 
Pope's Power over Kings; and in- 
timated that, as to the reſt, he 
would have Regard to the tender 
Conſeiences of the moderate Ca- 
tholicks, It was not ſo with his 
Proclamation, which came out ſome 
Days after, againſt the Puritans : 
Here was no Indulgence ſhewn to 
tender Conſciences, but they were 
all, 33 obſtinate People, to be com- 
pelled to Conformity. 

King Fames's firſt Parliament met 
en the 19th of March, to whom 
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he made a very long, tedious and 
intricate Speech. However he took 
care to mention his hereditary Right 
to the Crown, and to let them 
know, that he was their undoubted 
King by his Birth. He bore very 
hard upon the Puritans, repreſent-— 
ing them as a Sect not to be ſuf- 
fer d in a well regulated State; but 
ſpoke more favourably of the Pa- 
pi/ts, exprefling his Deſire of tole- 
rating them, and even of meeting 
them half Way, if they would but 
lay afide their 'Tenets of the Pope's 
Power to depoſe Kings, and the 
Lawfulneſs of killing them, when 
ſo depoſed; but ſo long as the Po- 
piſh Clergy maintain'd and taught 
theſe Doctrines, he thought they 
were not to be ſuffer d in the King- 
dom. But the main Buſineſs of his 
Speech was to recommend the Uni— 
ting of the two Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, that as there was 
but one Head, there might be but 
one Body. This was a Point he 
had very much at Heart, and to 
ave the Way to it, he order'd 
fimſelf to be proclaim'd King of 
Great Britain. The Parliament 
appointed Commiſſioners to conſi- 
der of the Affair: But the King's 
Partiality to his Scotch Courtiers in 
loading them with Wealth and Ho- 
nours, ſo rais'd the Jealouly of the 
Eugliib, that the Union he fo earn. 

eltly delir'd came to nothing. 
Tue Commons, on the oth of 
June, preſented an Addreſs to the 
King, complaining of certain Grie- 
vances, and repreſenting their Pri- 
vile ges, which they ſuppoſed him 
not thoroughly acquainted with, 
becauſe he had interfer'd in their 
Debates about the controverted 
Elections, which they claimed the 
ſole Privilege of determining. But 
this Addreis he took ſo ill, that 
ſoon ofter he prorogu'd the Parlia- 
ment to February, In the mean 
Time he concluded a Peace with 
1 3 Shaix, 
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Spain, not much, as "tis ſaid, to 
the Honour or Advantage of the 
Nation. 

The thorough Papiſts, who held 
the unlimited Power of the Pope, 
finding there was no Likelihood 
that any Indulgence would be grant- 
ed to them, form'd a helliſh Con- 
ſpiracy againſt the King and the 
Eſtates of the Realm, call'd the 
Gunpotuder Plot. The Deſign was 
to blow up the Parliament-Houſe, 
whilſt the King was delivering his 
Speech ta the Lords and Commons; 
and ſo at once to deſtroy both King 
and Parliament. The chief Con- 
ſpirators were Cat, Percy, Grant, 


Rookeword, Wright, Treſham, Digby, 


Robert and Thomas Winter, and Guy 
Fawwhs. One of them hired a Cellar 
under the Lords-Houſe, as if for his 
own private Conveniency ; and thi- 
ther they convey'd by Night thirty - 
ſix Barrels of Gunpowder, covering 
them with great Quantities of Coals, 
Billets, and Faggots. The Parlia- 
ment was to have met in February, 
1605, but was farther prorogued to 
October, and then to the fifth of 
Nowember, Then it was that this 


deviliſn Project was to be put in 


Execution. But a few Days before, 
it was happily diſcover'd, by Means 
of a Letter, as has been commonly 
thought, which one of the Conſpi- 
rators ſent to the Lord Monte«gle, 
without Name or. Date, adv'ſing 
kim not to go to the Parliament on 
that Day, for that they ſbould receive 
E terrible Blow, and yet not ſee who 
hurt them; which the King inter- 
preted to be a Blow with Gun- 
powder. This Letter has iince been 


thought to be an Arrifice of the Earl. 


of Sa/i/oury, for that the King had 
receiv d Intimation of the Plot be- 
fore, from H»1y IV. of France. 
However, a Search being order'd 
to -be made under the Parliament- 
Houſe, Gzy Fawts, who was to 
ſet Fire to the Train, was firſt diſco- 
vered in a Cloak and Boots, with a 
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Dark -lanthorn, Tinder- box, and 
Matches in his Pocket: 'Then re- 
moving the Coals and Wood, they 
found the thirty-ſix Barrels of Gun- 
powder. Fawwks continu'd obſtinate 
for ſome Time, and expreſs'd his 
Concern that the Thing had mil. 
carried : But being ſhewn the Rack, 
he diſcover'd his Accomplices ; of 
whom ſeven, together with himſelf, 
were executed in January following, 
As were, not long after, Oldcorn 
and Garnet, two Jeſuits, for con- 
cealing and abetting the Plot. Be- 
ſides thoſe who were executed, 
Cateſhy and Percy were kill'd as 
they were endeavouring to make 
their Eſcape from a Houſe in the 
Country, which the Sheriff had in- 
veſted. The Parliament appointed 
the Fifth of Nowember to be annu- 
ally obſery'd as a Day of Thank. 
giving for this great Deliverance. 
In 1607, the Archduke and the 
Infanta his Spouſe ſent to propoſe 
a Peace with the States of the 
Unitid Provinces, who refuſcd to 
treat unleſs they were own'd for 2 
free and independent State. This 
the Archduke agreed to, but the 
States inſiſted on the Ratification 
of the King of Spain; which he 
granted, but in ſuch equivocal anc 
ambiguous Expreſſions, that it was 
not ſatisfactory to the States. How. 
ever, the Negotiation went on, 
under the Mediation of Henry IV. 
of France, and King James; tho 
the latter is ſaid to have made no 
great Figure in it, and to have 
acted not altogether with Stncer!!y. 
At length, in 1609, a Treaty was 
concluded, in which the United [70 
vinces were acknowledg'd for a tree 
and independent State, after a brave 
Struggle of above 40 Years in De. 
fence of their Liberties : And thus 
they continue to this Day. | 
In 1608, Gorge TFerwts a Semi 
nary Prieſt of Rheims, and T homss 
Garnet a Jeſuit, were executed 4 
| Tyburt. 


Jrhuru. The ſame Year Thomas 
S1ckwille Earl of Dorſet, Lord- 
Treaſurer, died ſuddenly at the 
Council Table; and Robert Cecil 
Earl of Saliſtury ſucceeded him in 
that high Poſt. 

A new Tranſlation of the Bible, 
viz. that now in Uſe, was begun in 
1607, and publiſh'd in 1611. 

Matters did not go very ſmooth 
between the King and Parliament 
in 1610. The Commons began to 
complain of ſeveral Grievances, ſuch 
as the King's Profuſeneſs in enrich- 
ing his Courtiers, eſpecially the Scots, 
his Regard to the Roman Catho- 
licks, the Multitude of Proclamati- 
ons, ſeveral concerning Matters that 
uſed to be referr'd to the Conſide- 
ration of Parliament, and particular- 
ly the rigorous Proceedings of the 
High Commiſſion Court, againſt the 
Puritans, or thoſe whom the Court 
had a Mind to brand with that 
Character, becauſe not complaiſant 
enough to its high and arbitrary 
Pretenſions. The King ſent for 
both Houſes, and endeavour'd to 
vindicate himſelf in a Speech; in 
which however he uſed ſuch extra- 
vagant Expreſſions concerning the 
kingly Power, as were more agreea- 
ble to an abſolute Monarchy than 
the Engliſb Conſtitution. The Par- 
liament, aware of his Deſigns, re- 
folv'd to guard againſt them; but not 
thinking it proper to carry the Mat- 
ter any farther at this Time, they 
granted him a Subſidy, and then 
were prorogu'd, and not long af- 
ter difolv'd by Proclamation, after 
having continu'd ſeven Years. No 
other Parliament was call'd till 
1014, and in the mean Time the 
Miniſters endeavour'd to ſupply the 
King's Wants by Ways and Means 
not very agreeable to the People. 
During this Seſſion, Henry the King's 
eldeſt Son, a moſt hopeful Prince, 
was created Prince of Wales; as 
Prince Charles had a good while 
before been created Duke of York. 
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Henry IV. of France, tho' he turn'd 
Papiſt for the Sake of his Crown, 
was not thought zealous enough of 
the Popiſh Cauſe ; the Conſequence 
of which was, that he was this 
Year ſtabb'd to Death in his Coach 
in Paris, by one Rawaillac a Frier, 
at the Inſtigation of the Jeſuits. 
The News of which alarming King 
James, he by a freſh Proclamation 
baniſh'd all Jeſuits and Prieſts out of 
the Kingdom, and forbad all Re- 
cuſants, that is, ſuch as refus'd to 
take the new Oath of Allegiance, 
to come within ten Miles of the 
Court. Richard Bancroft Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the great Ene- 
my. of the Puritans, dying about 
this Time, George Abbot Biſhop of 
London, a Man of a much better 
Spirit, was made Archbiſhop of Car- 
terbury in his Room. 
The Earl of Sa/i/bury, a Man of 
great Parts and Abilities, was now 
Prime Miniſter, and had been fo 
from the Beginning of this Reign : 
Tho' all that while King James 
had, properly ſpeaking, no Favou- 
rite, on whom to beſtow his intimate 
Affections. But in 1611, he was 
captivated by a young Scotch Gen- 
tleman, of about 20 Years of Age, 
whoſe Name was Nobert Carr. He 
was a Perſon of but ſmall Parts and 
no Learning, but airy and gay, and 
of a comely and graceful Pretence : 
Qualities that James was more ta'-en 
with, than Virtue and Merit. Of 
all wife Men, Lord Clarendon ſays, 
he was the moit delighted with 
handſome Perſons and fine Cloaths. 
The King had no ſooner fix'd his 
Eyes upon this Object, but he 
knighted him and made him a 
Gentleman of his Bedchamber, and 
took the Pains himſelf to teach him 
Latin. He not long aiter made 
him Treaſurer of Scc:/ar:d, and the 
next Year created him Baron of 
Branſpeth, and Viſcount Roche /ter, 
making hun alſo a Privy-Counſellor 
1 and 
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and Knight of the Garter. And 
now nothing was done at Court 
without the Viſcount Rocher, aſ- 
ſiſted by the Counſels of Sir 7 homas 
Overbury, his Friend, who gave him 
ſuch good Advice, that he behav'd 
+ a: enough at firſt, in his high 

oft. The King, who was very 
—_ to all his Courtiers, was to 

e ſure much more {o to his new 
Favourite Rocheſter, which fat not 
very eaſy upon the Earl of Sai ure, 
who was oblig'd to find the King 
Money. Of this there goes a Story, 
that the King having order'd Ro- 
chefter 50001. (ſome ſay a much 
larger Sum) out of the Exchequer, 
the Earl of Saliſbury uſed this Stra- 
tagem to open the King's Eyes. 
He order'd the Money to be told 
out in Silver, and laid in Heaps 
upon Tables in a Room thro' which 
his Mejefty was to pass; who being 

urpriz'd at the Sight of ſuch pro- 
digious Heaps, ak d him, Whom 
all that Money was for? Saliſbury 
told him, 'twas for the Lord Ro- 
cheſter, according to his Order. 
The King ſaid, it was too much 
for one Man, and bid Sa/;/bury give 
him leſs than half the Sum. The 
Ear) of $4/z/bury died the next Year, 
1613, and was {ucceeded in his Of- 
ice of high Tieaſurer, by the Earl 
of Suffolk. 

The latter End of the Year, 
1012, Frederick V. EleQor Palatine 
came into Exglaud to marry the 
Princeſs £ Fas 7 the King's only 
Daughter : 'But the Joy on this Oc- 
caſion receiv'd a ſudden Damp by 
the Death of the Prince of / ales, 
the Hope of the Nation, on the 6th 
of Now: mber, in the nineteenth Year 
of his Age. Hiſtorians give Prince 
Herry an extraordinary Character. 
They aſcribe to him every Virtue 
and excellent Endowment, and don't 
fo much as tax him with one Vice, 
*Tis ſaid the King his Father was 


zealous of his Popularity: That 


the Prince was no Friend to the Earl 


of Rocheſter, is certain: And all to. 
gether occaſion'd a Report that he 
was poiſon'd. However, of this there 
was never any Proof; tho' the Queen 
could never endure Rocheſter after- 
ward. The Marriage of the Princeſs 
with the Elector Palatine was put of 
for ſome Time, on Account of Prince 
Henry's Death, but was at laſt ſo. 
lemniz'd on Feb. 14, 1613; on 
which Occaſion there was a continu'd 
Courſe of Entertainments, Balls, Maſ- 
querades and other Diverſions at 
Court, till April, when the illuſtrious 
Pair ſet out together for Germany, 
About this 'I'ime, a horrid Scene 
of Iniquity was tranſacting, which 
prov'd at laſt the Ruin of the Fa. 
vourite. This was the Murder of 
Sir Thomas Owverbury in the Tower, 
The Occaſion of that unhappy Gen- 
tleman's Fate, was in brief as fol- 
lows. Robert Dewercux Farl of 
Ee had been married to France: 
Howard, Daughter to the Earl of 
Suffolk : But as they were both very 
young, *twas thought proper the 
Earl ſhould travel before they came 
together, He return'd after four 
Years Abſence in order to conſum- 
mate his Marriage, and found ht: 
Counteſs grown he top Beauty 0! 
the Court, but at the ſame Jime 
very vam and conceited of her own 
Merit. He ſoon perceiv'd ſhe had 
taken an Averſion to him, and tho' 
at her Father's Command ſhe vent 
home to her Huſband, yet ſhe vic 
all tne Arts that a wicked Woman 
could think of, even to the con- 
ſulting of pretended Sorcerers, and 
uſing | certain Drugs to debilitatc 
him, in order to avoid confum- 
mating the Marriage. The true 
Cauſe of 'this was her having f. len 
in Love with the Viſcount Roch: eſter, 
who was equally enamour'd with 
her. And when they came to know 
one another's Patton, they took 
Meatures m order to get her Mat- 
riage with the Earl of EAν an 
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nulled ; which was done according- 
ly,upon ner accuſing him of Imbecil- 
lity ; and then Rocheſter himſelf mar- 
ried her, having been a little before 
created Earl of Somyr/ſer; on which 
Occaſion there were as great Re- 
joicings at Court, as if one of the 
King's own Children had been mar- 
ried ; But before this was done, the 
Lover communicated his Deſign to 
his faithful Friend Owerbury, who 
diſſuaded him from it as highly diſ- 
honourable. The Counteſs being 
inform'd of this Advice, conceiv'd 
a mortal Hatred againſt Owverbury, 
and fail'd not to ſtir up her Lover 
to Revenge. He was ſoon prevail'd 
on to ſacrifice his Friend to the Re- 
ſentment of his Miſtreſs ; and from 
that Time they ceaſed not to con- 
trive his Death. The Favourite 
artfully prevail'd on the King to 
ſend Owverbury to the Tower for iome 

retended Offence ; and here all the 
moſt diabolical Methods were uſcd 
to get him diſpatch'd by Polſon; 
which, after ſeveral Attempts, and 
his languiſhing under them for ſome 
Months, was at laſt eſtected by an 
impoiſon'd Gliſter, a little after 
the Solemnization of the Marriage. 
But this ſhocking Tragedy was not 
diſcovered till tome J ime after, it 
being at preſent given out that he 
died of the Pox. 

There having been no Parliament 
theſe four Years, as the King was 
very deſirous to govern without one, 
he and his Miniſters were continually 
venting new Ways to raiſe Money, 
as by Monopolies, Benevolences, 


Loans, and other illegal Methods, 


which occaſion'd great Murmurs and 
Complaints. Among other Expe- 
dents, he fold the Jitles of Baron, 
Viſcount and Earl at a certain 
Price; made a Number of Knights 
of Mad Scotia, each of which paid 
him ſuch a Sum; and inſtituted a 
new Order of Knights Baronets, a 
Sort of midgle Nobility, between 
Yarons and Knights Bachelors, 


which was to be hereditary ; for 
which Honour each Perſon paid 
1995 Pounds. But all Methods 
coming ſhort of the Sums the Kin 
wanted, a Parliament was reſolv'd 
on much againſt his Inclination, 
which met on A 16, 1614. The 
Commons, initead of granting Mo- 
ney firſt, as was expected, fell pre- 
ſently upon Grievances, ſuch as the 
ill Uſes made of the Revenue, the 
Increaſe of Papiſts by the En- 
couragement of the Court, Mono- 
polies, and levying Money without 
Conſent of Parliament; upon which 
Grievances they reſolv'd to preſent 
an Addreſs: But the King not re- 
liſhing ſuch Proceedings, diſſolv'd 
the Parliament the 7th of June, 
without one Statute being enacted; 
and committed ſeveral Members to 
Priſon, who had been the moſt 
free in their Speeches. And now, 
to ſupply the King with Money, 
it was reſolv'd not only to de- 
mand but to extort a Benevolence 
from the People; which was ac- 
cordingly put in Practice, but met 
with great Oppoſition. _ 

The Earl of Somer/ct was ſtill the 
Favourite, and govern'd all at Court: 
But in the Year 1615, his Fall was 
almoſt as ſudden as had been his 
Riſe. The firit Step towards it was 
the Queen's becoming his Enemy, 
and privately forming a Party a- 
gainſt him. The next was the 
King's being taken with a new Ob- 
ject, George Villiers, a handſome, 
perſonable, well- dreſs'd young Gen- 
tleman; which of Courſe cool'd his 
Affection to his old Favourite. And 
what compleated his Ruin, was 
the Diſcovery of Sir Thomas Ower- 
bury's Murder. As ſoon as the 
King heard of this tragical Scen2, 
he ſolemnly co:yur'd the Chief Juſ- 
tice Coke to ſearch the Affair to 
the Bottom without Reſpect of Per- 
ſon. Preſently Sir Jerwaſe Elways 
Lieutenant of the Tower, the Apo- 
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thecary who adminiſter'd the poi- 
ſon'd Gliſter, and others who were 
privy to or had a Hand in this 
horrid Crime, were apprehended, 
and towards the End of the Year 
were tried, condemn'd and executed. 
Somer/et and his Counteſs were ar- 
reſted at the ſame Time with the 
others, the former at Rayſton, where 
the King then was on his Progrels, 
by his own Order to Coke; and 
when Somecr/ct complain'd of this 
Indignity, his Majeſty ſaid, Nay, 
Man, there's no Remedy; for if Coke 
{ends for me, I muſt go tco. The 


Farl and Counteſs were not tried 


till May 1616, when they were both 
condemn'd to die, but were re- 
priev'd from Time to Time till 
1621, when they had Leave to re- 
tire and live at a Country Seat ; 
and at length in 1624, they were 
pardon'd, notwithſtanding the King's 
lolemn Imprecations againſt him- 
ſelf and his Polterity, it he pardon'd 
any that were found guilty. *Tis 
remark'd, that the Love which had 
cauted theſe two Perſons to commit 
ſuch deteſtable Crimes, turn'd at laſt 
to Hatred, ſo that they liv'd many 
Years in the ſame Houle as perfect 
Strangers to each other. 

By the Diſgrace of Somer/ct, 
Fillers became ſole Favourite, and 
engroſs*':! th King's Affection as 
much as the former had done. And 
a3 he held it longer, he aroſe to a 
much higher Degree of Power, 
which he uſed well but for a ſhort 
Time, whilſt he follow'd the Advice 
of wiſe and grave Men; and aſter- 
wards diſcover'd extreme Vanity, 
Avarice, Ambition, and Ingratitude 
to his Friends, who were the firſt 
Means of his Riſe, in order to ruin 
Somerſet. "The King ſoon created 
him Lord V haddin, Viſcount Villi- 
ers and Earl of Buckingham. From 
this Time he rul'd with an abſolute 
Sway, and diſpos'd of all Places and 
Preferments both in Church and 
State, beſtowing nothing, as ſome 


ſay, without Money or an annual 
Penſion. He took care to raiſe and 
enrich his Relations, who now 
flock'd to Court. His elder Bro- 
ther was made Viſcount Purbeck, 
and his younger, Earl of Angleſca : 
His Mother, tho' a Papiſi, was 
created Counteſs of Buckingham ; 
and ſhe governing her Son, as he 
govern'd the King, the Papiſts met 
with great Encouragement, and be- 
gan to ſwarin in the Kingdom. He 
was ſoon after made Marqueſs of 
Buckingham, and Lord High Ad- 
miral, tho' he had never been at 
Sea but between Dower and Cala::. 
The King having the moſt extrava- 
gant Notions of his Prerogative, 
and bcing wholly influenced by this 
vain, unexperienced and preſumptu- 
ous young Man, 'tis no Wonder 
that the reſt of this Reign, as the 
former Part of it had too much 
been, was one continu'd Series of 
Miſgovernment, bad Politicks, and 
arbitrary Meaſures. By this Means, 
two Parties were form'd in the Na- 
tion, one for the Court, and the 0- 
ther for the People, which produc'd 
terrible Effects in the following 
Reign. 

Prince Charles, now the King's 
only Son, was created Prince ot 
Wales in 1616, 'The King was 
deſirous of marrying him, but 
thaught it beneath him to match 
him to any but the Daughter of 
a King. This led him eaſily into 
a Negotiation for a Marriage be- 
tween the Prince and the Infanta 
Maria, Daughter of Philip III. 
King of Spain, an avowed Enemy 
to the Proteſtant Religion. This 
Negotiation, by the Artifices ©! 
Spain, was drawn out for ſeveral 
Years; during all which Time, 
King James's extreme Deſire of the 
Match, made him a Dupe to that 
Court, and Gondemar the Spani/” 
Ambaſſador in England rul'd him 


juſt as he pleaſed, and influenc'd 
a 


all his Meaſures both at home and 
abroad, to the Detriment of the 
proteſtant Cauſe, and Contempt of 
him and his Government. 

Tho' the Favourite and Miniſ— 
ters roll'd in Riches, the King was 
always in Want, becauſe he was 
ever giving them more than he 
could afford. The States of the 
United Provinces being appriz'd of 
this, made their Advantage of the 
King's Neceſſities, by artfully ma- 
naging it ſo, that he deliver'd 
up to them. the Cautionary Towns, 
Brill, Rammekins and Fluſhing, 
which were put into Queen Elixa- 
bith's Hands as a Security for the 
Repayment of the Expences ſhe 
ſhould be at, for 2,728,000 Florins, in 
lieu of a Debt of 8,000,000 which 
they were oblig'd to pay the faid 
Queen, or her Succeſſors, beſides 
18 Years Intereſt for the ſame. 'The 
Earl of Szffo/# was ſoon after not 
only remov'd from being Treaſurer, 
hut fined 30,000 J. for Miſmanage- 
ment in his Office, and applying 
the publick Money to his own Ule. 
' Buckingham was glad to ruin him, 
as he was Father-in-Law to the 
Earl of Somerſet. 

King James hated the Puritans, 
becauſe he thought their Notions 
of Church Government made them 
Enemies to Monarchy in the State. 
This made him endeavour to re— 
duce the Church of Scor/and, which 
was Preſbyterian, to a Conformity 
with the Church of Exgland. With 
this View, in 1617, he took a 
Journey into Scotland, under Pre- 
tence of viſiting his native Country. 
When he was there, he requir'd the 
Scots to admit of certain Articles, 
which were deſign'd to pave the 
Way to their further Conformity, 
and make them at laſt wholly Epi- 
/copal, He met with great Op- 
poſition from the Mini/ers, as well 
as the People; and tho' they were 
ſo intimidated by his Preſence and 
Threats as to give Way a little, 
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yet this Affair laid the Foundation 
of that ill Blood, which afterwards 
produc'd fatal Conſequences. In 
his Return from Scotland, in Op- 
poſition to the Puritanical Scruple 
upon that Head, he publiſh'd what 
is call'd the Be of Sports, allow- 
ing Dancing, Playing, Church- Ales, 
and other Recreations, on a Sunday 
aft. Divine Service, This gave Of- 
fence to others beſides Puritans, e- 
ſpecially as it was enjoin'd to be 
read in all Churches, and thoſe who 
refus'd it were puniſhed by the 
High Commiſſion. Archbiſhop Abbot 
being then at Croydon, expreſsly for- 
bad 1t to be read there ; which Diſo- 
bedience, however,the King thought 
fit to connive at. 

Sir Valter Ralcigh, after a twelve 
Years Impriſonment in the Tower, 
had lus Liberty granted him, but 
without a Pardon. His Eſtate be- 
ing all forfeited and given to the 
Earl of Somerſet, he was at a great 
Loſs what to do; which put him 
upon a Project, after he had been 
two Years releas'd, of ſeeking his 
Fortune in diſtant Countries. And 
ſo having found Means to acquaint 
his Majeſty, that he knew of a 
rich Gold-Mine in Guiana in A. 
merica, he obtain'd a Commiſſion 
to go in Queſt of it. The King, 
no doubt was tempted with the 
Hopes of great Gain from this 
Project. And fo Raleigh hav- 
ing engaged ſeveral in the De- 
ſign, and being ſupply'd with Mo- 
ney, ſet Sail with twelve Ships in 
Aug. 1617. But this Expedition 
proving unſucceſsful, the Sailors, 
vex'd at their Diſappointment, 
compell'd him to return to Eng- 
land, where he was immediately 
arreſted by the King's Order and 
ſent to the Tower. As Guiana be- 
long'd to the Spaniards, Gondemar 
ceas'd not to ſtir up the King againſt 
Raleigh, and demanded that he 
ſhould be puniſhed, otherwiſe the 

Treaty 
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Treaty for the Marriage of his 
Son with the Infanta would be 
broke of, This induc'd the King 
to ſacrifice Raleigb to the &pa- 
riards Reſentment; and fo that 
brave Man, who had deſerv'd well 
of his Country, was beheaded in 
Ocz. 1618, in the 75th Year of his 
Age, by Virtue of the Sentence 
pats” d upon him fifteen Years be- 
fore, notwithſtanding his pleading 
that che King's Commiſſion was 
equivalent to a Pardon. What O- 
pinion Prince Henry had of him, 
appears by his ſaying, 7 hat xo King 
but his Father add keep , ſuch a 
Birdin a Cage, meaning the Texver. 
The next Year, 1619, Queen Aune, 
the King's Conſort, died of a 
Dropſy, in the forty-fixth Year of 
her Age. She Kept her Court at 
Former et. Hceuſe, which during her 
Liſe- Time only was call' d Denmar#- 
Houſe. 

An Aﬀair ha appen 'd abroad, a- 
bout this Time, in which King 
James could not avoid being con- 
cern'd; but he took ſuch Mcatures 
in relation to it, as Joſt him more 
and more the Aſtection and Eſteem 
of his People, and brought him 
into great Contempt among Fo- 
reigners. The Rights and Privileges 
of the Proteſtants in Germany and 
Bubcmia had for ſome Time been 
incroach'd upon by the Emperor 
Matthias, who by indirect Practices 


had caus'd his Couſin Faingnd of 


Auſtria to be crown'd King of Bo- 
kemia, Upon Matihiai's Death, 
Ferdinand was elected Emperor: But 
the States of Bohemia, who were 
moſtly Proteſtants, refus'd to own 
him as their > rags. + and on the 
th of Sep. 1619, chole Frederick 
lector Palatine, Son in-Law to 
King James, for their King, who 
was crown'd on the 4th of New. 
following. A War of Neceſlity en- 
ſu'd, in which © Frederick, againſt 
whom the Imperial Ban was pub- 


üſh'd, had his Allics as well as Fer- 
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dinand ; but King James, who dif- 
approv'd of the Palatine's accept. 
ing the Crown of Bohemia, fond 
neuter, in vain endeavouring to 
accommodate Matters by Negotiati- 
Ons, till in the Battle of Prague, 
New. 7, 1620. Frederick was totally 
routed by the Imperial and Bawa- 
rian Troops, and forced to fly with 
his Queen and Children into Holland; 
leaving his Baggage and Money 
behind him, e next Year the 
Upper Para Wb was conquer'd by 
the Duke of Bawarin, and the 
Lower by the Spaniards. Thus 
King Fames's Indolence, his "cd 
in-Law was ſtript of his Crown, 
and depriv'd of his hereditary Do- 
minions, and the Proteſtant Reli 
gion ruin'd in Bohemia ; wheres, 
if he had ated with Vigour, al. 
miglit have been preſerv'd. But | 
contented himſelf with {ending Ar 
baſſador after Ambailador, which 
had no Manner of Effect; and vas 
no more active in recovering the 
Palatinate, than in preſerving i 
from being loſt. The Cauſe of all 
this Infatuation was the Spantj/s 
Match, which furmiſh'd the King 
of Spain with Means of amuſing 
him, and keeping him in a peucc. 
able Diſpoſition, whilit he got al! 
poſhble Advantages for the Houſe 
of Auſtria, of which he was a 
Branch, and for the Catholic, Re- 
ligion. Gendemar was the prime In- 
ſtrument in this Infatuation, who 
by his artful Addreſs had got ſuch 
an Aſcendant over his Majeity, that 
he made him believe what he pleas'd, 
and by his Bribes and Penſions had 
attach'd to his Intereſt the Favourite, 
and allwho hid the King's Ear; whiltt 
the Diſpenſation that was to be ob- 
tain'd of the Pope for the Marriage, 
furniſh'd the Spani/h Court With 
Pretences for ſpinning out the Ne- 
gotiation as long as they pleas'd, 
tor the Sake of which King Fame, 
was quite inſenſible to the Voice o. 
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his People, the Condition of his 
Children, and the State of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, both at home and 
abroad. He was indeed with much 
Difficulty prevail'd on to {ſuffer a 
Regiment of 2400 Men to be rais'd 
for the Defence of the Palatinate, 
chiefly at the Charge of ſome 
Lords; and this was all he did. 
The beſt Thing that can be ſaid in 
his Excuſe is, that he had a natural 
Averſion to War. 

The Murmurs of the People a- 
bout the Palatinate, occaſion'd the 
Calling of a Parliament, which met 
Tan. 30, 1021. The King, in or- 
der to get Money, made as if he 
would have Recourſe to Arms, if 
other Methods fail'd ; and the Com- 
mons, that they might not ſeem to 
be wanting in their Zeal tor what 
they ſo muchi deſir'd, granted him 
two Subiidies. But aicerwards, 
when they ſaw no Preparations 
making for the War, and yet more 
Money was demanded, inſtead of 
readily granting it, they drew up 
a Remonſtrance about the Increaſe 
of Popery at home, the State of the 
Proteſtant Religion abroad by the 
Neglect of vigorouſly interpoſing 
in the Defence of the Pulatinate, 
and againſt the Span; Match. But 
the King wrote to the Speaker 
to. forbid the preſenting it, and to 
henfy his Pleaſure to the Houle, 
that none of them preſume to med- 
dle with any Thing concerning his 
Government, or deep Matters of 
State. Upon this the Commons 
drew up a Petition, and preſented 
it with the Remon/irance. The for- 
mer he receiv'd, but rejected the 
latter, and ſent them a long and 
angry Anſwer to their Petition, 
charging them with uſurping on his 
Prerogative Royal, and meddling 
with T hings tar above their Reacu 
and in the End objects to their call- 
ing their Privileges their antient 
and undoubted Kight and Inheri- 
Unce, and withes they had ratier 
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acknowledg'd them, as deriv'd from 
the Grace and Permiſſion of his 
Anceſtors and himſelf. This the 
Commons would by no Means ad- 
mit, and therefore knowing the Par- 
liament was going to be diſſolved 
Or prorogu'd, drew up 2 Proteſta- 
tion concerning their Privileges, 
maintaining them to be their un- 
doubted Birth- right. The King 
hereupon ſent ior the Clerk of the 
Honle of Commons and command - 
ed him to produce the Fournal-Book ; 
which he having done accordingly, 
the King with bis own Hand, in full 
Council, too: the fad Proteftation 
out of the Journal, declaring it to 
be invalid, null, void, and of no 
Effect. Soon after, he diſſolved the 
Parliament by Proclamation, and 
committed to Priſon ſeveral of the 
Members, as Sir Eaxvard Coke, Sir 
R; bert P Hilips, Mr. S elden, Mr. * unn, 


Mr. Mallery, who 2ppear'd the molt 


zealous in maintaining their Privile- 
ges. This open Oppoſition be- 
tween the King and Parliament, 
produc'd the two Parties before 
mention'd, who in after Times came 
to be diſtinguiſh'd by the Names 
ot Tories and hig. The State 
Puritans now join'd with the Church 
Puritans, With whom they agreed 
only in oppœiing the Maxims of the 
Court, and both together form'd a 
powerful Party; whilſt the Armiui- 
aus and Papiſts, and moſt of the 
Clergy ſided with the Royaliſts. 
The Aminiaus were before hated 
by the Court, King James being a 
great Ca vii, and having vigorouſ- 
ly oppos'd the Arminiaus in Hol- 
land; bat upon their taking Ad- 
vantage of the Diviſions in the 
Nation to join with the Court, 
were mightily careis'd : And by this 
Means wir. Hillium Laud, an Armi- 
nian, came to be made Biſhop of 
St. Dawid's, by Bucæingham's In- 
tereſt; tho* 'twas with Dithculty 
that the King was prevail'd on to 

agree 
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agree to it, as he thought him to be 
a Man of a haughty and turbulent 
Spirit. 

During the Seſſion of Parliament, 


Sir Francis Bacon, the Lord Chan- 


cellor, who had been created Lord 
Verulam and Viſcount St. Alban's, 
was, for Bribery and Corruption in 
his Office, or ſor conniving at it 
in his Servants, adjudg'd by the 


Lords not only unworthy of the 


Chancellorſhip, but of a Place in 
the Houſe of Peers, and his whole 
Eftate forfeited. He was a great 
Genius and a very learned Man, 
as appears, by his Writings, but a 
ſervile Court Flatterer, haughty in 
Proſperity, and cringing when For- 
tune frown'd. Dr. Williams was 
made Lord Keeper in his Room, 
and ſoon after Biſhop of Lincoln. 
King Tames ever intent on the 
Fpaniſih Match, in 1622, ſent Sir 
John Digby, whom he made Earl 
of Briſtol, into Spain, to conclude 
the Marriage Treaty. At the ſame 
Time he ſent Gage to Rome to for- 
ward the Diſpenlation ; and to let 
the Pope ſee that he was not un- 
worthy of it, he at once releas'd 
all the Popiſh Recuſants then in 
Priſon. He even made a Merit 
with the King of Spain of his In- 
action in the Affair of the Palati- 
nate, and Was ſtill willing to hope 
that the Reſtitution of it would fol- 
low the Concluſion of the Marriage; 
however, he reſolv'd at all Adven- 
tures to accompliſh that favourite 
Project. Philip III. had all along 
made uſe of this tedious Negotia- 
tion only to amuſe King James, 
and his Son Philip IV. continued 
it with no other View, till all on 
a ſudden, about the End of the 
Year 1622, he grew ſerious in the 
Affair, and was reſolv'd to conclude. 
it for the Benefit of the Catholick 
Religion, King James ſnewing him- 
ſelf ready to do Whatever the Pope 
or King of Sein demanded in ta- 
vour of it, evcn to the granting a 
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fall Toleration to the Papiſts for 
the future. And now all Parties 
being agreed, the Marqueſs of 
Buckingham's Project ſpoil'd all a. 
gain. He ſuddenly, for what Rea. 
{on is unknown, took it into his 
Head, to carry the Prince into Sþa;; 
to fetch home his Miſtreſs. 'The 
King was very much againſt this 
raſh Step, but the Prince's Impor- 
tunity, and Buckingham's Impetu- 
oſity extorted his Conſent. He be- 
ing arriv'd in Spain with the Prince, 
took the whole Buſineſs upon him- 
felf, and left the Earl of Briſtol 
little Share in it. Things ſeemed to 
go {ſmoothly at friſt, and the King 
was ſo glad of the Affair being con- 
cluded between him and Spain, that 
he ſent the Marquels a Patent, creat- 
ing him Duke of Buckingham. The 
Prince being now in Spain, the 
Pope took Advantage of that Cir- 


- cumſtance, to add new Conditi- 


ons to the Diſpenſation in favour 
of the Catholicks; and the King 
agreed to every Thing. But Gee. 
gory XV. dying, a new Diſpenſa- 
tion muſt be had from the new Pope 
Urban VIII. who delay'd it in 
hopes the Prince would turn Ca- 
tholick, which the Court of Spain 
was labouring by all their Arts to 
bring about. The Diſpenſation, 
however, was to come by ſuch a 
Day; but in the mean Time Buck- 
ingham, from what Motive is un- 
certain, doubtleſs on ſome ſelfiſh 
View, for he was far from being 
an Enemy to the Papiſts, prevail'd 
upon the Prince to break off the 
Match and return home ; where 
they even compell'd the King to 
agree to their Meaſures ; who from 
this Time rul'd no more, but was 
wholly under che Direction of the 
Prince and Buckingham, who kept 
him in a State of ſervile Subjection, 
and made him do and ſay juſt what 
they pleated. Buckingham was now 
certainly out of Favour, but the King 

Was 


was ſo timoroys, from an Appre- 
henſion of his Union with the 
Prince, that he durſt not diſcard 
him. Whilſt theſe Things were 
tranſacting, in 1623, the Emperor 
inveſted the Duke of Bawaria with 
the Electoral Dignity, and the 
Upper Palatinate. Such were the 
Effects of King James's Negotiati- 
ons for his Son- in-Law, who was 
thus depriv'd both of his Domini- 
ons and Dignities. 

As a War with Spain muſt be the 
Conſequence of breaking off the 
Match, and as Money muſt be 
had for that Purpoſe, the Prince 
and Duke perſuaded the King to 
call a Parliament. And as the 
Match was diſagreeable to eve 
true Engliſman, the Duke did not 
doubt but he ſhould be applauded 
for being the Means of breaking 
it off, eſpecially as the King of 
Spain's Unwillingneſs to have the 
Palatinate reſtor'd was made the 
Pretence. Now Buckingham affect- 
ed the Patriot, ſtrove to be popu- 
lar, and even careſs'd both the 
Church and State Puritans, The 
Parliament met on Feb. 19, : 624, 
and the King made a Speech juſt as 
the Prince and Duke would have 
him, contrary to his own Maxims 
and Principles. They unanimouſly 
adviſed him to break off the Match, 
tho" the Buſineſs had been done be- 
fore, and gave largely for the War. 

The Commons ſoon after pre- 
ſented a Petition for baniſhing all 
Jeſuits and Seminary Prieſts, and 
that the King would order it ſo, 
that no future Marriage - Treaty 
might have any Influence for ſuſ- 
pending or relaxing the Laws againſt 
Popiſh Recuſants. The King re- 
turn'd a favourable Anſwer, and 
there was ſeemingly a great Har- 
mony between him and his Parlia- 
ment. Yet about the ſame Time, a 
Treaty of Marriage was ſet on foot 
between the Prince and Henrietta 
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Maria of France, Daughter to Heu- 
ry IV. and Siſter to Lewis XIII. in 
which, much the ſame Advantages 
were ſtipulated for the Catholicks 
in England, as by the Spaniſb Treaty. 
The Articles were ſivn'd on Now. 
10, 1624. But the King died at 
Theobald's before the Marriage was 
conſummated, March 27, 1625, in 
the 5gth Year of his Age, after a 
Reign of two and twenty Years in 
England. Buckingham was ſuſpected 
of having haſten'd his Death by 
foul Play. 

King James is repreſented by ſome 


as a very learned Prince; others re- 


preſent him as a mere Pedant. Some 
call him the Solomon of the Age for 
his Wiſdom ; others reckon him of 
a very mean Capacity. It is certain, 
that the Court of England in his 
Time was the moſt impolitick then 
in Europe ; very difterent from what 
it had been in Queen Eliabeth's 
Reign. The Nation bore but a 
very contemptible Figure abroad, 
which was imputed to che Weakneſs 
of the King. He had a high No- 
tion of his own Maxims of — 
ment, tho* they brought great In- 
conveniences upon him. He valued 
himſelf upon his peaceable Reign; 
but the Peace in his 'Time was the 
Effect of his Fear, Indolence and 
exceſſive Love of Eaſe. His Diſſi- 
mulation was too grols and obvious, 
and not the Effect of refin'd Policy. 
And of his Religion it may be ſaid, 
that he was neither a ſound Pro- 
teſtant, nor a good Catholick. 

A new Officer, call'd Maſter of 
the Ceremonies, was inftituted in the 
Beginning of his Reign, for the 
more ſolemn Reception of Ambaſ- 
ſadors. Twas allo in his Reign, 
that Mr. Hugh Middleton projected 
the Cutting of a Channel from Hert- 


fird/hire to the Parts near London, 


for conveying Water into the City, 
by Means of Pipes; which is called 
tne New-Rzver, | 
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H E bad Policy of 
King James appear'd 
in nothing more than 
in his falling out with 
his Parliaments. This 
was principally owing 
to his extravagant Notions of the 
Regal Power, which he carried 
higher than molt of his Predeceſſors, 

and ſo far as was inconſiſtent with 

a limited Monarchy, ſuch as 15 the 
wiſe and happy Conſtitution of Exg- 

land. This brought many and great 

Inconveniencies upon him; and hap- 

Py had it been, if his only ſurviving 
Son and Succeſſor, Charles I. who 
was now in the 25th Year of his 
Age, had taken Warning by the 

imprudent Management of his Fa- 

ther ; for then he might have a- 
voided the Rock, on which he 
unhappily ſplit. But being brought 

up in the ſame high Notions of 

Prerogative, he trod in the ſame 

Steps, nay, took larger Strides to- 

wards arbitrary Power, than even 

his Father had done. By this Means 
the Party which ſided with the Peo- 


ple againſt the Court grew every 
Day more formidable, Mens Pal- 
ſions on both Sides were heated, 
mutual Diſtruſt and Jealouſy took 
Place; and Religion alſo mixing in 
the Quarrel, the Patrons of Civil 
Liberty made their Advantage of it, 
till Enthuſiaſm, which gather'd 
Strength from the arbitrary Pro- 
ceedings of the Court, and the Se- 
verity of the Hierarchy, grew ram- 
pant in its Turn, and overturn'd 
not only the Hierarchy, but the 
Monarchy too. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who 
had been King Fames's Favourite, 
was in a yet higher Degree the Fa- 
vourite of his Son King Charlcs, 
who of Courſe continued the {ame 
Council, the ſame Miniſters and Of- 
ſicers at Court and in the Country, 
who were all Buckingham's Crea- 
teres. The Duke had indeed art- 
fully gain'd the Eſteem and Ap- 
probation of the laſt Parliament, by 
giving a falſe Account of his Con- 
duct, with regard to the Spani/? 
Affair. But when that Affair was 

more 


more maturely conſider'd, and his 
artful Miſrepreſentations diſcover'd, 
and that he had drawn the Nation 
into an ill-timed War for his own 
private Views, he became, more than 
ever, odious to the People; and to 
the Parliaments that met in the Be- 
ginning of this Reign, who im- 
peach'd him of high Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors, and uſed all their 
Efforts to remove him from the 
King's Preſence and Councils; whilſt 
the King remain'd reſolutely bent 
to ſtand by him, and quarrell'd 
with every one of theſe Parlia- 
ments, rather- than part with his 
Favourite: Which was the chief 
Cauſe of the Animolity between 
him and his People in the Begin- 
ning of his Reign. 

The King's Marriage with Her- 
rietta Maria of France, was ſolem- 
niz'd by Proxy at Paris, on the 
11th of Ma, 1625, about fix 
Weeks after the late King's Death ; 
and about the Middle of June, the 
new Queen arriv'd in England. 
This Marriage prov'd very un- 
happy to the Nation, gave great 
Encouragement to the Papiſts, and 
was one main Source of tac Mis— 
fortunes of this Reign. 

The firſt Parliament met on the 
18th of June, and the King in his 
Speech exhorted them to proceed in 
what the laſt Parliament advis'd his 
Father to, namely; the endeavouring 
to recover the Palatinate by Force 
of Arms; for which he demanded 
a Supply. After ſome Complaints 
and Debates about Grievances, the 
Commons. gave the King two Sub- 
ſidies, but at the ſame 'l'ime, both 
Houſes join'd in a Petition againſt 
Recuſants, ſetting forth the great 
Dangers from the Increaſe ot Po- 
pery, the Cauſes of this Increaſe, 
and the Remedies for preventing 
this Evil for the future. To which 
the King at firſt gave a general, 
and afterwards a particular Anſwer, 
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very much to the Satisfaction of 
the Parliament, if his Actions had 
been agreeable to it. On the 11th 
of July the Parliament was adjourn- 
ed by the King's Order, to the 
Iſt of Aug. when they met at Ox- 
ford by reaſon of the Plague, which 
raged now in London, as it had 
done in the firſt Year of King Janes. 
In the Interval of this Adjourn- 
ment, an Afﬀair happen'd which 
heighten'd the Diſcontent of the 
Commons, and of the People in 
general. King James having pro- 
miſed to lend ſome Ships to the 
French King, which 'twas pretended; 
at leaſt, were to ſerve againſt the 
Genceſe, or ſome of the Allies 
of Spain, Admiral Pennington Was 
now ſent to D:zppe with the Vant- 
guard Man of War and ſeven ſtout 
Merchant Ships. It ſoon appear'd 
that the French King deſigned to 
make uſe of them againſt his Pro- 
teſtant Subjects in Roche/; upon 
which the Crews deſerted to a 
Man, rather than fight againſt their 
fellow Proteſtants ; and yet Penning- 
ton was order'd by the Court to 
put theſe Ships into the Hands of 
the French, to be employ'd as they 
thought fit. This occaſion'd a Diſ- 
truſt of the King, a Jealouſy of the 
Qucen, and a general Odium againſt 
the Duke of Buckingham. Before 
the Parliament had fat a Fortniglit 
at Ox/erd, the King perceiving that 
the Commons would grant no far- 
ther Supply, which he earneſtly 
preſs'd, till Grievances were re- 
dre{s'd, and that they were begin- 
ning to fall on the Conduct of the 
Duke of Buckingham, in a haſty 
Manner diſſolv'd them by Com- 
miſſion on the 12th of Auguſl. Eut 
wanting Money for the Expedition 
againſt Spain, he rais'd it by a 
forced Loan from his Subjects, by 
Letters under his Privy Scal, which 
increas'd the popular Diſcontents. 
The Fleet ſail'd in Oct, but re- 

U turn'd 
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turn'd without doing any Thing, 
which prov'd a new Subject of 
Complaint. The Duke of Buching- 
ham did not fail ſhewing his Re- 
ſentment againſt ſome that had ex- 

reſs'd their Diſlike of him in the 
1 Parliament. And Biſhop Villi- 
«2s was ſequeſter' d from the Coun- 
cil-Table, the Great Seal, and the 
King's Preſence, for having join'd 
with his Oppoſers. About the End 
of Ocxober, the Seal was given to 

Sir Themas Coventry. 

The King was crown'd on Feb. 2, 
1025. Before which, as he was 
ſtill in Want of Money for carry- 
ing on the War, he had refolved 
to call a new Parliament, Care 
being taken to have the Leading 
Members againſt the Court in the 
laſt Parliament, made Sheriffs, that 
they might not be choſen for this. 
The new Parliament met on Feb. G, 
and was open'd by a Speech from 
the Lord-Keeper Coventry. Tins 
Parlizment was no more favourable 
to the King's Deſigns than the for- 
mer. Nay, they made greater 
Complaints againſt the publick 
Grievances, of evil Counſcllors a- 
bout the King, the Encourag ment 
given to Papiits, Plurality oi Oth- 
ces in one Hand, the Sale of Ho- 
nours and Places of Judic:turc, the 
Miſcarriage of the Fleet, and Miſ- 
employment of the publick Reve- 
nue. The King ſent a Meſſage to 
the Houſe to hatten the Supply, 
but the Commons thought the Re- 
dreſs of Grievances ſhould go be- 
fore it; and ſo they proceeded to 
examine them, particularly thoſe 
relating to Religion, and appear'd 
very warm againſt the great Power 
of the Duke of Buckinghim. Upon 
which the King ſent them another 
Meſtage, and among other Things, 
ſaid, I muſt let you know, that 1 
au not alloayw any of my Servants 
to be queſtioned amongſt yru, much 


leſs ſucb as are of eminint Place, and 
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near unto me. This did not hinder the 


Commons from examining tue Con. 
duct of the Duke, wh reſolving 
to impeach him in Form: In order 
to which, a Queſtion was moy'd 
and carried, That common Fame au 
a good Ground of Proceeding for thi 
Houſ:, Nevertheleſs, to ſhew they 
were not unwilling to ſupply the 
King's Wants, provided their Grie. 
vances were firſt redreſs'd, they 
voted three Subſidies and three 
Fifteenths, and ſoon after, a fourth 
Subſidy. But their Deſign was, 
that this Vote ſhould not pals into 
an Act, till they had receiv'd Sa- 
tisfaclich in the Point of Grievan- 
ces. Upon this, the King ſent for 
both Houſes to V Viteball, and ſe- 
verely reprimanded the Commons, 
both by himſelf, and the Lord. 
Keeper, complaining of their Ani. 
molity agiintt the Duke, of the 
Scantineis of the Supply, and the 
Manner of granting it; and in the 
End faid, Remember that Parlia— 
ments are altogether 771 my Power, 
for their Calling, Sitting, and Di- 
Solutim; therefore as J find the 


Fruits of them good or evil, thiy 


art to continac, or not to be. Thus 
did not intimidate the Common, 
who being return'd to their Houle, 
drew up a Remonſtrance, and pre. 
ſented it to the King, to juſtiß 
their Proceedings; and then went 
on with their Articles of Accuſatio! 
againſt the Duke. 

About the ſame Time an Af 
happen'd in the Houſe of Lord, 
which gave the Court no im! 
Diſturbance. The Earl of Br:i/i:;, 
who ever ſince his Return from 
Spain had been under Confinement 
by Buckingham's Influence, in 0r- 
der to hinder him from giving 4 
true Account of the Traniaciuons 
in Spain relating to the Marriage, 
and had hitherto no Writ of Sum— 
mons to Parliament, took the Ad. 
vantage of the Diſpoſition the Com. 
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mons were in, to petition th Lords 
to intercede with his Majeſty, that 
he might have his Summons, ac- 


cording to his Privilege as a Peer. 


The King, hereupon, ſent him a 
Summons, but with it a Letter, or- 
dering him not to make uſe of it, 
but 1 his perſonal Attend- 
ance in Parliament. The Earl in 
a ſecond Petition acquainted the 
Houſe of Lords with this his Caſe, 
and defir'd them to permit him to 
bring his Accuſation againſt the 
Duke, who had not only wronged 
him in his Narrative of the Pro- 
ceedings in relation to the Match, 
but alſo impos'd upon the late 
King, his preſent Majeſty, the State, 
and the Parliament. The King, 
who was reſolv'd to ſtand by the 
Duke, was ſo offended at this Pro- 
ceedin”> of the Earl of Biol, that 
he order'd the Attorney-General 
to exhibit to the Houſe a Charge 
of High- Treaſon againſt him; who 
defended himſelf ſo well, and gave, 
from authentic Letters and Papers, 
ſuch an Account of the whole a- 
niſþ Affair, directly contrary to what 
the Duke had given, as juſtify'd 
his Conduct in the Eye of the whole 
World, and ſhew'd the Duke's Re- 
lation to be nothing but downright 
Forgery and Prevarication. 
Soon after the Earl had giren 
in his Anſwer, and exhibited nis 
Charge againſt the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Commons brought up 
to the Lords their Declaration and 
Impeachment againſt the ſaid Duke, 
containing 13 Articles of Miſde- 
meanors, Miſpriſions, Offences and 
Crimes. Sir Dudley Diggs open'd 
the Charge, ſix other Commaners 
ſpoke to the Articles, and Sir 7 
Elliot concluded. Diggs and Elia. 
were preſently after, by Order of the 
ing, {ent to the Tower ; and within 
2 Day or two the King went to the 
Houle of Lords, on Purpoſe to 


vindicate the Duke, telling them, 


he himſelf could be a Witneſs to 
clear him of every Thing that was 
laid to his Charge. No 1ooner was 
the King gone, but the Commons 
ſent a Meſſage to the Lords, de- 
firing that the Duke might be taken 
into Cuſtody, but the Lords did 
not care to do that, for fear of 
incurring the King's Diſpleaſure. 
The Commons alſo made ſuch a 
Stir about their impriſon'd Mem- 
bers, that the King thought fit to 
releaſe them. 


Whilſt the Duke was under the 


Impeachment, he procur'd himſelf 
to be choſen Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, notwithſtanding one of tlie 
Articles againſt him was his en- 
groſſing a Plurality of Offices. The 
Commons took great Offence at 
this, but the King ſupported his 
Election. A few Days after, the 
Duke gave in his Anſwer to the 
Impeachment of the Commons, who 
deſir'd a Copy of it, in order to 
make good their Charge : But the 
King, with a View to interrupt theſe 
Proceedings, fent a Meſſage to the 
Commons to diſpatch the Supply 
by ſuch a Day. Notwithſtanding, 
the Houſe proceeding ſtill in their 
own Way, preſented a Petition to 
the King againſt Popiih Recuſants, 
and gave a Liſt of 59 Papiſts, who 
were in Places of Truſt and Au- 
thority, tho' the King had promis'd 
the laſt Parliament to ſee this Grie- 
vance redreſs d. They then waited 
on him in a Body, with an Answer 
to his lait Meſſage, juſtifying their 
Conduct, and deliring that the 
Duke might be forbid all farther 


Acceſs to his Perſon ; with which 


he was ſo offended, that he de- 
termin'd to dillolve the Parliament, 
tho* the Lords beſought him not 
to do it. The Commons having 
Intimation of this Retolution, made 
haſte to draw up a Remonſtrance 
againſt the Duke, as the principul 
Cauſe of all the Grievances in the 
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Kingdom, and againſt Tonnage and 
Pound:ge, which had been levy'd 
by the King ever ſince his Acceſ- 
ſion, tho' it was never underſtood 
to be payable without a ſpecial 
Act of Parliament in every new 
Reign. But the Parliament was 
diſſolv'd by Commiſſion, June 15, 
before this Remonſtrance could be 
preſented, and the King order'd 
all ſuch as had Copies of it, to 
burn the ſame. And now various 
illegal Methods were again uſed 
to raiſe Money, beſides Tonnage 
and Poundage; ſuch as Loans, Be- 
nevolences, Compounding with Po- 
piſh Recuſants, &c. Beſides a Loan 
of a certain Sum from every Peer, 
a general Loan from the Subject 
was reſolv'd on, and Commiſſioners 
were appointed in the ſeveral Coun- 
ties, with Inſtructions for that Pur- 
poſe. Perſons of Rank, who re- 
fuſcd to lend the King Money, 
were impriſon'd and otherwiſe op- 
preſs d; and the meaner Sort ſent 
for Soldiers, or to ſerve on board 
the Fleet. Soldiers were alſo billet- 
ted on private Houſes, to frighten 
Perſons into the Loan: And Dr. 
Sibthorp and Dr. Manwaring Were 
employ'd to preach up as Scrip- 
ture-Doctrine, the molt ſlaviſh No- 
tions of Paſſive- Obedience, and to 
threaten People with Damnation, 
if they did not ſuomit to Loans 
and other Taxes impos'd by the ſole 
Will of the King. Archbiſhop 
Abbot was ſuſpended, for refuſing 
to licence Sibthorp's Sermon: And 
Manwaring, tho' fin'd and im- 
priſon'd by the next Parliament, 
and declar'd incapable of any Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Dignity, was nevertheleſs 
afrerwards advanced to a good 
Biſhoprick. So very unpopular 
were the Meaſures of the Court, 
whilit Pachi ng ham ruled all, and 
Laud was the King's Favourite- 
Counſellor for the Affairs of the 
Church. 
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"Tis very ſtrange, that in the 
Circumſtances the King was in, 
having a War with the Houſe of 
Auſtria on his Hands, having quar- 
rell'd with his Parliament, and be- 
ing in continual Want of Money, 
after all the extraordinary Expedi. 
ents for raifing it, he ſhould take it 
in his Head to declare War againſt 
France. But it ſeems this was for 
the Intereſt of the Favourite and 
Miniſters, who fearing leſt the 
King, being tired out with the 
fruitleſs Attempts to recover the 
Palatinate by Arms, might make 
Peace with Spair, put him upon 
this Meaſure, that he might ſtil 
be under a Neceſſity of raiſing 
Money by extraordinary Method), 
and ſo the Miſunderſtanding be- 
tween him and his People might be 
kept up, as his coming to an Agree. 
ment with them would be intalli- 
bly the Ruin of Buckingham and 
his Creatures. Various Pretences 
were alledged for this War, and 
chiefly that of aſſiſting the Hugue- 
note; tho', as they were Pretby- 
terians, conſidering the oppoſite 
Notions cf the King, and hi 
Minifters, ſome of the chief of 
whom were Catholicks, and that 
Buckingham was of no Religion at 
all, one can hardly think this ſhould 
be the true Reaſon of the War. 
Some, With as little Probability, 
aſcribe it to Buckingham's Amour 
with Ann» of Auſtria, Wite ol 
Lewis XIII, when he was at 4/1 
to fetch home the Queen, and 
upon the Court of France's being 
exceedingly enrag'd at his Inſo- 
lence, fwore he would ſee her 2. 
gain in ſpite of them; and to that 
End, as is pretended, drew Ib 
Matter into this War; which, 4 
it was very unſeaſonable for the 
King, was render'd yet more ut 
popular, by his leaving the whole 
Management of it to the Duke, 


who was made Admiral of t!t 
Fleet 


Fleet, conſiſting of above 100 Ships, 
and Commander in Chief of the 
Land-Forces, to the Number of 
7000. With this Fleet and Army 


he ſail'd from Portſmouth, Jure 27, ; 


1627, and appear'd before Roch-/, 
on the 2oth of July, under Colour 
of relieving that Place, which was 
threatned with a Siege. The Ro- 
chellers knowing nothing of the 
Matter, ſcrupled to receive them, 
and ſhut their Gates for fear of a 
Surprize; upon which the Duke 
fail'd to the e of Rhe, where he 
landed his 'Troops, but manag'd 
Matters ſo badly, and was fo di 
latory in his Proceedings, that be- 
ing, at laſt, preſs'd upon by the 
French, he with Difficulty reimbark- 
ed, and return'd home from this 
inglorious Expedition, with the 
Loſs of ſome thouſands of his Men. 

The ill Succeſs of this Expe- 
dition fill'd People's Mouths "with 
freſh Complaints againſt the Duke 
of Buckingham, and increas'd the 
Diſaffection to the King, Who in- 
truſted the whole Conduct of it to 
a Perſon ſo much diſlik'd by the 
Nation, and unexperienc'd in mili- 
tary Affairs. But the King was re- 
loly'd to go on as he had began; 
and the Rochellers having ſent their 
Deputies to implore Aſſiſtance, he 
determin'd to equip another Fleet, 
and to fend it under the ſame 
Commander. In the mean Time, 
he was greatly diſtreſs'd for Want 
of Money, that from the Loan 
coming in but ſlowly, as it every 
where met with great Oppoſition, 
notwithſtanding all the Artifices 
and oppreſſive Meaſures uſed to 
inforce it. In this Difficulty the 
King took the Advice of Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, to call a Parliament, 
and to order it ſo for the Sake of 
the Duke, that he might be the 
brit who ſhould propoſe it in full 
Council, To prepare the Way for 


Weir Meeting, ſome popular Things 
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were done: The Gentlemen, who 
had been impriſon'd on Account 
of the Loan, were releas'd ; Arch- 
biſhop 44bzt, the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
and the Earl of Briſtol, who were 
under the Diſpleaſure of the Court, 
had their Writs of Summons feat 
them. 

The Parliament met on March 
17, 1628. The King preſs'd them 
to a ſpeedy Supply, aad told them, 
if they did not their Duty herein, 
he mnſt uſe thoſe other Means, 
which God had put into his Hands. 
Then the Lord-Keeper magnify'd 
the Dangers from abroad, from 
France, and the two Branches of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, wiz. tie 
Emperor and the King of Spain, 
to induce the Commons to grant 
an immediate Supply; and ſaid, 
tho' Parliaments were the fitteit, 
they were not the only Way; 
bidding them remember his Ma- 
jeſty's Admonition. So loth was 
the King to ſcem beholden to his 
Parliament, which was ho very 
proper Way to gain the Commons 
Affection: Who being in a diffe- 
rent Way of thinking from his 
Majeſty and his Miniſters, inſtead 
of going upon the Supply, enter'd 
immediately on the Conſideration 
of the Grievances of the Nation, 


ſuch as Billetting of Soldiers upon 


private Houſes, Loans by Benevo- 
lence and Privy-Seals, the Im- 
priſonment of thoſe who refuted 
to lend, or Impriſonment without 
Cauſe ſhewn, and denying them 
the Benefit of an Habeas Cin pus, as 
alſo Commiſſions for trying Per- 
ſons by Martial-Law. Then they 


came to ſeveral Reſolutions - con- 


cerning the Liberty and Property 
of the Subject; and tho' the Cour- 
tiers ſtill preſs'd the Supply in the 


firſt Place, the Commons were not 


to be diverted from giving the 
Precedence to the Liberties of the 
Nation and th. Redreſs of Griev- 
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ances, according to antient Cuſtom. 
However, at length they voted a 
Supply in general, and upon a 
Meſlage from the King to haſten 
it, promiſing that he would agree 
to any Expedient for ſecuring their 
Perſons and Properties, by Way of 
Bill or otherwiſe, they unanimouſly 
voted five Subſidies; but at the 
ſame Time reſolved that Grievan- 
ces and Supply ſhould go Hand 
in Hand; at which the King ſhew'd 


his Diſpleaſure in a Sort of threat- 


ning Meſſage to the Houſe. The 
Commons, by this and all the 
Specches of the Courtiers, thinking 
the King had a Mind to elude 
the Grievances, grew more intent 
on having them redreſs'd, before 
they turn'd their Votes of Supply 
into a Bill. And all their Pro- 
ceedinge, after this, tended to the 
preparing the famous Act, call'd 
the Petition of Right, whereby the 
Grievances above mention'd were 
declar'd to be illegal, and the 
Rights of the Subject eſtabliſh'd; 
particularly, That no Man here: 
* after be compelled to make or 
yield any Giit, Loan, Benevo- 
« lence, Tax, or ſuch like Charge, 
* without common Conſent by 
Act of Parliament.“ The King 
uied all Manner of Arts to hinder 
this Petition, or Bill, from being 
preſented to him, and wouid have 
nad them reſt folely on his Royal 
Vord, or ſome general Promites ; 
but this made the Commons the 
more reſolute to ſtick to the Me- 
thod they had choſen; and ſo, aſter 
they had, with ſome Difficulty, got 
the Conſentof the Lords, the King, 
on June 2, came to the Parliament 
and gave an Anſwer to their Peti- 
tion, which however was not ſati(- 
factory: But the Commons did not 
deſiſt, till his Majeſty, on June 7, 
came again to the Houſe of Peers, 
and return'd ſuch a plain and di- 
rect Anſwer, as gave entire Satiſ- 


faction; after which the Subſidy. 


Bill was paſs'd by the Commons, 


But many Grievances remaining 
ſtill unredreſſed, they drew up a Re- 
monitrance, and preſented it to the 
King, complaining of the En. 
couragement and Growth of Po- 
pery, and of Arminianiſm, and 
naming Neale, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Laud, lately tranſlated to Bath 
and Wells, as its principal En. 
couragers and Promoters. The 
Arminians being then in Favour at 
Court, labour'd under the fame 
popular Odium as the Papitts; 
tho' between 4: minianiſm and Po- 
pery there is properly no Con- 
nection. . They alto complain'd of 
the Decay of Trade, the Loſs of 
Ships and, Mariners, by not guard- 
ing the Narrow-Seas, the ill Con. 
duct and bad Succeſs of the /:- 
of Rhe Expedition, and in genes! 
of the Neglect of the Honour and 
Safety of the Nation; and concluded 
thus, Of all which Evils aud 
* Dangers, the principal Cauſe is the 
Duke of Puckingham's excellive 
Power, and Abuſe of that Power. 
The fame Day the Remonſtrance 
was preſented, the Commons fent 
up the Sublidy-Bill to the Lords, 
for their Concurrence, and the: 
fell immediately on the Biff 
Tonnage and Puundage ; but finding 
they ſhould not have Time to per- 
fect it, a Committee was appoint. 
ed to draw up a Remonſtrance el 
the undue Taking of 'Tonnage and 
Poundage, without an Act of Par 
lament. The King, to hinder the 
preſenting of any ſuch Remon- 
ſtrance, came in Haſte to the 
Parliament, on June 26, and aftct 
a Speech, which ſhew'd his Ke: 
ſentment, and paſſing the Subſid). 
Bill, prorogu'd it to the 20th df 
Oz#taber, After which, Sir Richard 
IWefien, a known Papiſt, was made 
Lord- Treaſurer, as alſo Earl of 
Fortiund, and Biſhop Laud ws 
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trarſlatad from the See of Bath 
and I/ells to that of London. 

The King had prepar'd a Fleet 
to relieve Roche/; and when the 
Duke of Buckingham was at Port/- 
math, ready to embark, he was 
aſſaſinated by one John Felton, 
formerly a Lieutenant in a Regi- 
ment of Foot, who ſtabb'd him 
to the Heart, ſo that he inſtantly 
fell down dead. It did not appear 
that Filten had any Accomplice, 
and he confeſs'd that What mov'd 
him to it, was his being perſuaded, 
from the Commons late Remon- 
ſtrance, that the Duke was an Ene- 
my to his Country. He did not 
endeavour to make his Efcape, and 
ſo being taken and brought up to 
London, was executed at T yburn, 
and carried down. to Portſmouth, 
and there hang'd in Chains. The 
king was ſenſibly affected with 
this tragical End of his Favourite, 
and to ſhew his Affection to his 
Memory, continued all his Creatures 
in their Poſts. "The Fleet how- 
ever ſail'd for Rachel, but could 
not come near the Town, by reaſon 
of the ſtrong Barricado, which 
Cardinal Richlieu had cauſed to be 
made. So the poor Inhabitants 
having no Hopes of Relief, ſur-— 
render'd to their King's Mercy, 
If Preſence of the Englih Flect, 
who had then nothing to do but to 
make the beſt of their Way home. 
Soon after, in 1629, a Peace was 
concluded between the two Crowns; 
which was follow'd by a Peace 
with Spain, the next Year: And fo 
theſe impolitick, ſham Wars ended, 
tor the Sake of which, the King 
had io earneſtly demanded Supplies 
of his Parliament, and which alſo 
was the Pretence for ſo many il— 
legal Exictions on his Subjects. 
| Before the Meeting of the Par- 
liament, which had been farther 
Prorogu'd to Jan. 20, three Mer- 
chan of London, one of them a 


Member of the Houſe, had their 
Goods ſciz'd for refuſing to pay 
Tonnage and Poundage, which gave 
the Commons treſh Occaſion of 
Complaint at the Beginning of 
the Seſſion. The King earneſtly 
preſs'd them to diſpatch the Bill of 
Tonnage and Poundage, Which, 
he ſaid, might include his paſt 
Actions, and prevent all Diſputes 
for the future. But the Commons 
enter'd warmly upon the Conſide- 
ration of Religion, alledging that 
that claim'd the firit Regard in 
their Deliberations; and in the 
Midſt of theſe Debates, the Ware- 
houſe of Mr. Rolls, one of the 
three Merchants above-mention'd, 
and a Member of the Houſe, was 
lock*'d up by a Purſuant, and 
himſelf jerv'd with a Subpcena; 
which put the Houle into a Flame: 
And when the Speaker, Sir 7 
Finch, was order'd to put the 
Queſtion, That Mr. Nells ought 
to have hid Privilege of Perſon 
and Goods, he refus'd, declaring, 
that his Majeſty had commanded 
him not to put any ſuch Queſtion. 
Upon which the Houle adjourn'd, 
in a Heat, to Feb. 25, and were 
farther adjourn'd, by the King's 
Order, to March 2. Then they re 
quir'd him to put the fame Qneſ- 
tion, but he ſaid he had the King's 
Order to adjourn the Houle to 
the 10th, and then offer'd to leave 
the Chair; but was forcibly kept 
in it by ſome of the Members, 
till Sir Jahn Elliot had drawn up 
the following Proteſtation, which 
was tumultuouſly agreed to by the 
Houſe zx. 

1. Whoſoever ſhall bring in In- 
novation of Religion, or by Favour 
or Countenance ſeem to extend 
or introduce Pay or Arminian/m, 
or other Opinion difagreeing from 
the true and orthodox Church, ſhall 
be reputed a capital Enemy to this 
Kingdom and Commonwealth. 

U 4 2. Wha- 
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2. Whoſoever ſhall counſel or 
adviſe the Taking and Levying of 
the Subſidies of "Tonnage and 
Poundage, not being granted by 
Parliament, or ſhall be an Actor 
or Inſtrument therein, ſhall be re- 
puted an Innovator in the Go- 
vernment, and a capital Enemy 
to the Kingdom and Common- 
wealth, 

3. If any Merchant or Perſon 
whatſoever, ſhall voluntarily yield 
nd pay the ſaid Subſidies of 'Ton- 
rage and Poundage, not being 
ranted by Parliament, he ſhall 
likewiſe be reputed a Petrayer of 
the Liberties of Erg/and, and an 
Enemy to the ſame. 

The next Day, Sir Mils Hobart, 
Sir Jun Elliot, Denxil Hollis, and 
John Sela, Eſqrs. and five other 
Members, were cited before the 
Council. Four ol them appear'd, 
and refuſing to anſwer out of Par- 
lament, for what was ſaid and 
done in Parliament, wcre com- 
mitted to the Tower ; and Pro- 
clamations were iſſued for appre- 


Hending the reſt. On March 10, 


the King came to the Houſe of 
Peers, and without ſending for the 
Commons, tho' ſeveral of them 
went up, made a Speech to the 
Lords, thanking them for their 
dutiful Behaviour; and reflecting on 
the Commons, gave thoſe who 
had been moſt zealous againſt 'Ton- 
nage and Poundage, the opprobr1- 
ous Name of Vipers; and then 
difloly'd the Parliament. After 
which, ſeveral of the Members in 
Cuſtody, we re fin'd in the King's- 
Bench, and adjudg'd to be im- 
priſon'd during the King's Plea- 
jure. And Sir John Elliot, in this, 
or the following Year, actually 
died in Priſon. oi | 

Thus ended King Charles's third 
Parliament. But as the Plea of 
the War continu'd ftill for ſome 
4 ime; and as the Miniſters never 


wanted ſome Pretence or other to 
raiſe Meney, ſo they were very 
fruitful in illegal Schemes for that 
Purpoſe, during the eleven fiic- 
ceeding Years that the Nation was 
without a Parliament. Monopolies 
were ſet up, from whence the King 
was to have an annual Revenue : 
Theſe increas'd to that Degree, 
that the Sale of almoſt all Com- 
modities was by this Means in- 
grols'd by ſome Company or other, 
even down to old Rags. A Com- 
miſſion was erected for compound. 
ing with thoſe worth 40 J. a Year 
or upwards, who had neglected to 
receive Knighthood at the King's 
Coronation. Fines were impos'd 
in the Star-Chamber, and other 
Courts, by Virtue of obſolete Laws, 
and for not complying with ſome 
new and extraordinary Proclama- 
tions, Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to compound for deſective 
Titles, with ſuch as held Lands 
of the Crown. "Theſe and many 
other Projects for raiſing Money, 
were ſet on foot in theie Times, 
and Tonnage and Poundage con- 
tinued to be exacted all the While 
with the utmoſt Rigour. But no- 
thing was more odious to the Na- 
tion, or met with greater Obloquy, 
than the Aﬀair of Ship-Money, 
or requiring the Subjects, at their 
own Expence, to furniſh ſuch a 
Number of Ships, with Men, Am- 
munition, and Proviſions. This 
was at firſt impos'd only on 
the Sea-Ports and Places of Mer- 
chandize, but afterwards on the 
Whole Nation; and every one was 
oblig'd to contribute his Quota to 
this 'Fax, according as he was al- 
ſeſſed. The King got the Opinion 
of the Judges in favour of this 
Impoſition, and publiſh'd it in 
1636. And the next Year, n 
Hampden, Eſq; of Buckinghamhire, 
made that famous Stand againit 


Ship-Money, by which he you - 


the Reputation of a great Patriot. 
He refus'd to pay his Quota, and 
the Cauſe was argu'd in the Ex- 
chequer, from Now. 6, to Dec. 18, 
when, tho' he was caſt, neither 
the King nor the Judges gain'd 
any Credit by 1t. 

At the ſame Time, the Hierar- 
chy exercis'd great Severity againſt 
ſuch as did not punQually conform 
to its Ceremonies, to which Laud 
and others had added many new 
ones, pretty much reſembling thoſe 
of the Papiſts; which made his 
Enemies reproach him with a De- 
ſign to introduce Popery : Tho' 
that Charge ſeems not to be well- 
grounded. His Intention ſeems 
only to have been, to make the 
Church of England vye with that 
of Rome in outward Pomp and 
Splendor, and to vex and harraſs 
the Puritans or Preſbyterians, to 
whom he was a ſworn Ene- 
my. The High-Commiſſion-Court, 
where Land preſided and directed 
every Thing, was extremely rigid 
againſt this Sort of People, which 
only ſerv'd to increaſe their Nnm- 
bers: And thoſe who oppos'd the 
arbitrary Meaſures of the Govern- 
ment, join'd with theſe in order 
to ſtrengthen their Party. Arch- 
b:ſhop Abbot, a Prelate of a mild 
Diſpoſition, and an Enemy to the 
illegal Proceedings of the Court, 
and therefore branded with Puri- 
taniſm, dying in 1633, Laud was 
immediately rais'd to the Archi- 
epiſcopal Dignity ; when his Se- 
verity increas'd with his Power, 
and not content with forcing the 
Engliſh Preſbyterians to Conformity, 
which made many remove with 
their Families to the American Plan- 
tations, he ſent out his Injunctions 
to the Dutch and Walloon Churches, 
no had been long ſettled in the 
Nation, to compel them to the 
ſame Conformity, to the great 
Detriment of Trade, which had 
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been much improv'd by the Com- 
ing: in of theſe People. 

Soon after the Diſſolution of the 
Parliament, Sir Thomas Wentavorth, 
a zealous and able Declaimer a- 
gainſt Grievances, not only in that, 
but the two preceding Parliaments, 
was brought over to the Court, 
and, with Archbiſhop Land, be- 
came the King's chief Confident 
and Counſellor. He was made 
Lord WW. entxworth, Deputy of Te- 
land, Preſident of the Council in 
the Neth (a Court held at York, 
much like the Szar-Chamber at 
Meſtminſler, and at laſt Earl of 
Strafford. Prince Charles, after- 
wards Carles II. was born, May 
29, 1630; and Prince James, in 
1633, who was immediately created 
Duke of 704, and was atterwards 
King James II. 

F rederick, the un fortunate Elector 
Palatine, and King of Bohemia, 
the King's Brother-in-Law, died 
in 1632, Endeavours had been 
uſed to reſtore him to his here- 
ditary Dominions, by Means of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sueden, 
who, to deliver Germany from the 
Tyranny of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
had invaded that Country with 
moſt ſurpriſing Succeſs. But that 
Prince being flain in the Battle of 
Lutzen, all his grand Projects ſunk 
with him, and the Reſtitution of 
the Palatinate came to nothing; 
as, indeed, the King of Sweden 
never appear'd very ſincere in the 
Affair, tho' King Charles had ſent 
him a Body of 6000 Men. Prince 
Charles, the EleQor's eldeſt Son, 
ſucceeded to his Father's Rights, 
and ſhortly after came over, with 
his Brother Prince Rupert, to his 
Uncle's Court in England. 

In May, 1633, the King thought 
fit to take a Journey into Scoe- 
land, where being arriv'd, he was 
crown'd at Edinburgh, held a Par- 
liament, which gave him a large 
Subſidy, 
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Subſidy, and took ſome Steps to- 
wards his and Laud"s favourite 
Project of eſtabliſhing Epiſcopacy 
in Scotland, and introducing the 
Engliſh Ceremonies there. He re- 
turn'd in 7u/y, and about the ſame 
J'ime, in Oppoſition to the Puri- 
tans, ſupported Wakes and Revels 
on Sundays, and renew'd and con- 
frm'a his Father's Proclamation, 
allowing Diverſions and Recreations 
on a Sunday, after divine Service. 

In 1634, Prynne, for writing 
his Hijlriomaſtix, againſt Stage- 
Plays, reflecting on the Court and 
Þiſhops, was ſentenc'd, in the Star- 
Chamber, to be ſet in the Pillory, 
to have his Ears cut off, to be im- 
priſon'd during Pleaſure ; and fin'd 
coco/, Two or three Years after, 
Baſlævic and Burton, and the ſame 
Prone, for writing Books againſt 
the Hierarchy, and to the Scandal 
of th: Government, were ſentenc'd 
to be pillory'd, to loſe their Ears, 
and P/yrne the Remainder of his 
Ears, and to pay a Fine of 5090 /. 
each; aiter which, they were ſent 
ſeparatciy to remote Priſons, and 
there Kept till the Times turn'd. 
However bold theſe Men were in 
their Writings, theſe Severitics did 
the Court no Good, but Gpen'd 
the People's Mouths the more a— 
gainſt them. Piſiop Hlliaime, about 
the fame Lime, fell under the Re- 
{entment of the Court, being cx- 
orbitantly fin'd, ſuſpended from his 
Biſhoprick, and impriſon'd in the 
Tower during the King's Plcaſure. 

In 1035, died Thomas Parr, 
aged 152, born at Dray:sn in 
Shropfhire, the laſt Year of King 
Edward IV. and brought up to 
Court, as a Rarity, in this Reign; 
ſo that he had liv'd in the Reigns of 
ten Kings and Queens of Eg land. 

From what King Charl:s did in 
Scotland, in the Year 1637, we may 
date the Beginning of his Ruin. 


This was his attempting to In- 
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pole on the Scorch Nation, Epi- 
ſcopal Government, and the Ditct- 
pline, Ceremonies and Service of 
the Church of Exg/and. He firit 
ſent down a Book of Canons, and 
then the Liturgy or Service-Book, 
ordering it to be read on ſuch a 
Day. But when the Dean began 
to read it in St. Giless-Church, 
at Edinburgh, there was ſuch a 
Tumult, Noiſe and Clamour among 
the People, that not a Word could 
be heard; and when the Biſhop 
of Edinburgh, who was to preach, 
ſtept into the Pulpit, in order to 
appeale the Populace, he was treated 
in the ſame Manner, and more— 
over had a Stool flung at his Head. 
At laſt, when the Magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh had with much Dith- 
culty got the Rioters out of the 
Church, the Dean went on, but 
was continually interrupted by the 
Multitude without, knocking at 
the Doors, throwing Stones at the 
Windows, and making bitter Ex- 
clamations againſt the Serwire-Book, 
as if it was dehpn'd to introduce 
Popery amongſt them. There were, 
at the ſame Lime, the like Lu- 
mults in the other Churches of 
Edinburgh ; and afterwards, other 
Tumults on the ſame Account, 
more formidable thin the frlt. 
The Malecontents ſeem'd at firit 
to be only the meancr Sort ot 
People, but they were ſoon openly 
abeited by great Numbers of the 
Nobility and Gentry, The King 
ſent down his Proclamations to 
paciſy them, but they proteſted 
againſt them, as deſign'd only to 
enſnare them. At lalt, in 1538, 
they erected Tables, or Commit- 
tees, at Edinburgh, to manage their 
Affairs; one of the Nobility, ano- 
ther of the Gentry, a third of the 
Burghers, and a fourth of the Mi- 
niſters; as allo a general Table, 
confilting of Commiſſioners from 
the other four. From theſe Tables 

proceeded 


roceeded their famous Selema 
eague and Covenant, for the Main- 
tenance of their Religion from all 
Innovations, ſubſcrib d by almoſt 
the whole Scotch Nation. The 
Marquis of Hamilton was ſent 
High- Commiſſioner, who endea- 
vour'd by various Artifices to break 
their Meaſures. But nothing would 
ſatisfy them but a General Aſſem- 
bly and a Parliament. A General 
Aſſembly accordingly met at G/a/- 
gow, New. 21, which the Tables 
had taken eare to have compoled 
of ſuch as were wholly devoted to 
them. The High - Commiſſioner 
finding them not likely to be ma- 
naged, diſſolv'd the Afſembly in 
the King's Name, on the 28th. 
Nevertheleſs they continued ſitting 
by their own Authority, paſs'd ſe- 
veral Acts againſt the Innovations, 
and declar'd Epiſcopacy to be a- 
boliſhed by the - Confeſſion of 

1580. 

"The Courtiers, and rigid Epiſco- 
palians in England, deem'd cneſe 
Proceedings of the Scots, no better 
than Rebellion ; but the Puritans, 
among whom we muſt now reckon 
all, who were diſſatisfied with the 
Government, who were by far the 
moſt numerous, look'd on the 
Scots as their Friends, and thought 
they had Reaſon for what they 
did, from the arbitrary Meaſures 
of the Court to alter their Kirk- 
Eſtabliſhment. However, as ſoon 
as ever the King heard that the 
Aſſembly continued fitting by their 
own Authority, he reſolved on 
raiſing an Army in England to re- 
duce them to Obedience. He ſum- 
mon'd the Nobility to attend him 
at Jer, April 1, 1639, and to 
bring what Forces they could raiſe ; 
and each County was likewife 0- 
bliged to raiſe ſuch a Number of 
Troops. So the King coming to 
Fork, found himſelf at the Head 
of above 20, 00 Men. The Scots, 
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in the mean Time, prepar'd for 
their Defence, but rely'd more on 
their Friends in Englund, and even 
at Court and in the King's Army, 
than on their own Preparations. 
They aRed with great Policy and 
Caution, and punctually obfery'd 
the King's Proclamation, not to 
approach within ten Miles of the 
Borders, thereby ſhewing that the 
War was not oſfenſiwe on their 
Part; till the King order'd the Earl 
of Holland to march into Scotland 
by the Way of Kelſe, with 3000 
Foot and 1000 Horſe. Then 
Lefley, the Scorch General, ſent a 
Body of Forces to oppoſe his 
March ; upon which he halted, 
and thought fit at laſt to retire. 
The Scots now thought they ſhould 
be juſtify'd in approaching the 
Borders, and fo Le march'd to- 
wards , Ke//o with 12,000 Men. 
Then the King ſaw his Miſtake, 
in thinking their Obedience to his 
Proclamation was the Effect of 
their Fear. And he had ſtill a 
farther Renfon to diſlike his pre- 


ſent Expedition, when his Gene- 


rals advis'd him, upon the Ap- 
proach of the Scots, not to give 
Battle, tho' he was ſuperior to 
them in Number; by which he 
ſaw they were not very willing to 
venture their Lives in this Quarrel. 
The two Armies therefore being 
alike reſolv'd to keep upon the 
Defenſive, the Scots, at length, 
ſent an humble Petition to the King, 
beſeeching him to appoint Com- 
miſſioners to treat of a Peace; 
which his Majeſty having conſented 
to, the Articles of Pacification 
were agreed on, June 17. But 
this was a very precarious, un- 
ſettled and uncertain Peace ; and 
as it ſeem'd to be conſented to in 
Haſte, by both Parties, for gam- 
ing Time, a ſecond Rupture might 
be toon naturally expected ; which, 
indeed, happened the next Year, 

1040. 
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1640. For when the King ſaw, 
that the Scorch Parliament was fully 
bent, utterly to aboliſh Epiſcopacy, 
he prorogu'd it in ſuch a Manner, 
as gave an univerſal Diſcontent; 
and ſoon after it was reſolv'd in 
Council to reduce the Scots to their 
Duty by Force of Arms. Ac- 
cordingly his Majelty rais'd a nu- 
merous Army, appointing the Earl 
of Northumberland General, and 
the Earl of Strafford Lieutenant- 
General. But as he was in Want 
of Money, and this was not a 
Time to increaſe the People's Dil- 
content, by purſuing the late illegal 
Methods of raiſing it, his ſecret 
Council thought proper to adviſe 
him to call a Parliament. 

This Parliament meeting, April 
13, 1640, ſeem' d not at all inclin'd 
to meddle with the Scorch Affair, 
but inſtead of that, took into im- 
mediate Conſideration the many 
Petitions preſented them from ſe-— 
veral Counties againſt the Grievan- 
ces of Ship-Money, Monopolics, 
the Star-Chamber, High-Conmil/1911- 
Court, &c. Upon this, both Houſes 
were commanded to attend the 
King at Whitehall, where the Lord- 
Keeper Finch reminded them of 
his Majeſty's Deſire of granting 
him an immediate Supply for the 
Scotch War; but this making 
no Impreſſion upon them, they 
ſtill proceeded with the Griev- 
ances. Then the Lords, by the 
King's Deſire, demanded a Con- 
ference with the Commons, at 
which they endeavour'd to ſhew, 
that the Supply, in the preſent 
Exigency, ſhould go before the 
Grievances. But this, contrary to 
Expectation, only retarded the 
King's Affairs: For the Commons 
voted the Lords meddling with the 
Supply, to be a Breach of Privi- 
lege ; and the Contelt between the 
two Houſes took up ſeveral Days. 
At laſt, on the 4th of May, the 
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King ſent Sir Henry Vane, Secre. 
tary of State, to tell the Com- 
mons, that if they would imme- 
diately grant him 12 Subſidies, he 
would conſent to the entire Aboliſh. 
ing of Ship-Money. Great De- 
bates enfa'd on this, many think. 
ing the Demand exorbitant; how. 
ever the Commons ſeem'd now 
inclin'd to give the King ſome 
Satisfaction: But Sir Henry Vane, 
who is ſaid to have dealt treache- 
rouly in this Affair, declaring that 
leſs would not be accepted, whereas 
it is affirm'd that he had Orders 
to deſcend to 8, or even to 6 
Subſidies, if 12 would not go 
down, this ſpoil'd all. However, 
the Commons deferr'd their Re- 
ſolution to the next Day; and in the 
mean Time, *tis ſaid, Lane and the 
Sollicitor Herbert went and gave 
a worſe Account to his Majcſly, 
of the Temper of the Houſe, than 
it deſerv'd; and told him, that 
they deſign'd on the Morrow to 
vote againſt the Scorch War; which 
Miſrepreſentation was thought to 
be with a Deſign to, rum Strafßard, 
who was mott zealous for that 
War. However, the King believing 
what they ſaid, haſtily diſſolv'd the 
Parliiment, after it had ſate but 
about three Weeks; and, as was 
uſual with him, ſent ſome of the 
Members to Priſon. He was ſoon 
after ſenſible of his Error, and was 
ſorry for what he had done ; and, 
the very next Day conſulted, whe- 
ther he might recal them by ht 
Proclamation to fit again. But this 
being impracticable, all the Me- 
thods before uſed, and others 28 
odious, were put in Practice, to 
raiſe Money for paying the Army 
againſt the Scots. 

The Scots knowing what was 
deſign'd againſt them, were not 
behind in their Preparations. Ge- 
neral Lee paſs'd the Taveed, Aug. 
20, with the Scots Army, confilt- 

ing 
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ing of 22,000 Men; and the ſame 
Day the King ſet out from London 
for York, where the greateſt Part 
of his Army lay encamped: But 
the Lord Conway, General of the 
Horſe, was advanced to Newcaſtle, 
with 3000 Foot, and 1500 Horle. 
Leſicy forc'd the Paſſage of the 
Tine at Newburn, Conway endea- 
vouring in vain to oppoſe him, 
being oblig'd to retreat, with the 
Loſs of dot Hundreds of his 
Men; and quitting Newca/tle, in 
Conſternation, with the royal 
Troops, the Scots immediately en- 
ter'd it, and became Maſters of 
the Town. They uſed this Ad- 
vantage with great Prudence, to 
let the Engliſb ſee they had no 
Deſign againſt them. They diſ- 
pers'd two Manifeſto's, one entitled, 
Six Conſiderations of the Laxwfulneſs 
of their Expedition; the other, In- 
tentions of the Scots and their Army 
manifeſted to their Brethren of Eng- 
land : In which they endeavour'd 
fo ſhew, that what mov'd them 
to arm and enter England, was no 
Quarrel they had with the Eng- 
li Nation, but only to defend 
themſelves againſt ſome evil Mi- 
niſters, naming in particular, Laud, 
and Stra ford, who were the chief 
of the King's ſecret Council. In 
ſnort, they uſed all their Art to 
recommend themſelves to the Eng- 
liſh, who were indeed generally 
averſe to this Scorch War, which 
the King had raſhly undertaken. 
In order to this, they fail'd not 
to ſhew their extreme Defire of 
Peace, and ſent an humble Peti- 
tion to the King, that he would 
be graciouſly pleas'd to redreſs 
their Grievances, by the Advice 
of the Engliſb Parliament. 

The King now in the utmoſt 
Perplexity, ſummon'd a Great 
Council of the Peers to meet him 
at York, in order to have their 
Advice. In the mean Time, the 


City of London, and the Gentry of 
Yorifhire petition'd him to call a 
Parliament, as the only Means to 
redreſs their Grievances, and re- 
move the Dangers that threatned 
both him and the State : And a 
Petition to the ſame Purpole was 
preſented by twelve Peers, in be- 


half of themſelves and divers o- 


thers. The King's Neceſſities were 
now ſo urgent, that he was forced 
to comply; and ſo he told the 
Great' Council, when they met, 
Sept. 24, that he had reſolv'd to 
ſummon a Parliament, for the 3d 
of Nowember. The Reſult of their 
Deliberations was, that 16 of their 
Number ſhould be ſent as Com- 
miſſioners to treat with the Scots 
about a Peace; and that 200,000 /. 
ſhould be borrow'd of the City 
of London, for maintaining the 
Army till the Parliament thould 
grant the Supplies; each of the 
Peers offering to become bound 
for the Repayment of the ſaid 
Sum. The King appointing Com- 
miſſioners according to the Advice 
of the Lords, the 'I'reaty with the 
Scots began at Rippan, OF. 1, and 
was afterwards remov'd to London, 
to their very great Advantage, 
where they were ſure of having 
a good Number of Friends, both in 
the City and in the Parliament. 
The famous Parliament met on 
New. 3, 1740. The King made them 
a mild and ſoft Speech, very different 
from moſt of his former Speeches 
to his Parliaments; and among o- 
ther Things, particularly deũr'd 
tiem to find Means for driving 
the Scots out of the Kingdom: 
After which, the Commons return - 
ing to their Houle, choſe for 
their Speaker, illium Lenthall, a 
Bencher of Lincalns lun. One of 
the firſt Things they did, was to 


appoint a ſelect Committee, ta 


draw up a Remonſtrance of all the 
Grievances of the Nation, But 
che 
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the King ſhewing great Compli- 
ance in giving his Aſſent to all 
their Bills, the Remonſtrance was 
laid aſide for the preſent, and not 
preſented till a Year after, when 
the Milunderfianding between the 
King and Parliament began to 
break out. 

After many warm Speeches upon 
Crievances at the Beginning of 


their Meeting, thoſe Members who 


in any Reſpe&t were concerned 
in Monopohes, were expell'd the 
touſe. Petitions were receiv'd 
from Prynmn, Baſtwick, Burton, and 
others, complaining of their ſevere 
and cruel Sentences in the Star- 
Chambicy : The Houle order'd them 
to be brought up from their re- 
mote Impriſonments, and the Mem- 
bers of the Star-Chamber were 
afterwards made to pay all the 
Coils and Damages to the Parties. 
nd as the Sufferings of particular 
Per.ons met with Regard from 
tie Commons, ſo they apply'd 
tuemſelves in earneſt to redreſs all 
the publick Grievances ; in which 
they were very ſucceſsful, by rea- 
ſon of the King's preſent Situa- 
tion, with an Army of Scots in 


tue Nation. They voted Ship- 


Money illegal, and condemn'd the 
new Canons and Oath enjoin'd 
by the laſt Convocation, when the 
King continued them fitting under 
the Name of a Synod, after the 
Diſtolutton of the Parliament, 

At the fame Time they pro- 
ceeded vigorouſly againſt the Au- 
thors of the Grievances. The Earl 
of Strafford was impeach'd of 
High- Treaſon and taken into Cuſ— 
tod y, Now. 11, and committed to 
the Tower ſome Days after. Se- 
cretary Find: bank was the next 
that was attack'd, upon which he 
ted into France, A Committee 
v as appointed to draw up a Charge 
2;8nft Archbiſhop Laud, as having 
2 pri.cipal Hand in the Deſign 

I 


of ſubverting the Laws and Co: 
ſtitution of the Realm: The Scots 


Commiſſioners exhibited to the 


Lords, a long Charge of his being 
the Author of all their Troubles; 
and he was voted a Traitor by 
the Commons, Nem. Con. who ſent 
up to the Lords to accuſe him of 
High-Treaſon; upon which he was 
taken into Cuſtody, and afterwards 
committed to the Tower. The 
Lord-Keeper Finch was next voted 
a Traitor, and fled into Holland; 
but that did not hinder the Com- 
mons from 1mpeaching him of 
High-Treaſon in the Houſe of 
Lords. He was particularly charged 
with making the Judges declare 
in favour of Ship-Money. Judge 
Berkley, for giving his Opinion for 
the ſaid Impoſition, being allo 
impeach'd of High-Treaſon, was 
taken of the Bench whilſt the 
Court was fitting ; and other Judges 
were proceeded againſt, on the 
ſame Account, 

About the ſame Time, the King 
acquainted the Parliament with the 
Marriage of the Princeſs Mass, 
his eldeit Daughter, with the Prince 
of Orange. She was Mother to 
King William III. 

A Bill of four Subſidies for the 
Army and the Relief of the Nor- 
ther Parts, was paſs'd, Feb. 15, 
1940-1. And at the ſame Time 
was alſo paſs'd the Bill for Tri- 
ennial Parliaments, ordaining that 
Parliaments ſhould be held at leaſt 
once in three Years. 

The famous Trial of the Earl of 
S§traſford began on May 1, 1641, 
which the Commons afterwards 
turn'd into a Bill of Attainder, 
paſs'd it, and ſent it up to the 
Lords; where' it hung for ſome 
Days, and 'twas thought they 
would have rejected it. But Mr. 
Pym, about this Time, inform'd 
tie Houſe of Commons of Plots 
againſt the Parliament, that the 
Army 
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Army was practis'd upon to bring 
them up and over-awe their Pro- 
ceedings, that there was a Deſign 
upon the Tower, and that Endca- 
vours were uſed for the Earl's 
Eſcape. Great Multitudes alſo 
came to W:/tmin/ter, apprehenſive 
of Deſigns againit the Parliament, 
and demanding ſpeedy Juſtice a- 
gainſt the Ear] of Straffurd. They 
alſo preſented a Petition againſt 
him to the Lords, ſubſcribed by 
above 20,000 Inhabitants of Lon- 
dn, calling him the grand Incen- 
diary. And ſoon after, the Lords 
paſs'd the Bill of Attainder againſt 
the Earl. The King was all this 
while in great Perplexity : He 
made a Specch to the Lords 
in favour of the Earl, and told 
them he could not in his Con- 
ſcience condemn him of Treaſon, 
tho' he thought his Miſdemeanors 
were ſuch, that he was not fit for 
the future to ſerve him or the 
Commonwealth in any Office, no 
not ſo much is that of a Con- 
ſtable; and therefore he hoped they 
would find foine Way to ſatisty 
Juitice and their own Fears, with- 
out preling on his Conſcience. 
After both Houſes had paſs'd the 
Bill, and he was prels'd to give 
his Aſſent, he advis'd with his 
Counſellors, ſome Lawyers and Ei- 
ikops, who perſuaded him to it for 
the publick Salety; and fo, with 
much Reluctance he paſs'd it, by 
Commiſſion, and after that inter- 
ceded for him, in a Letter to the 
Lords, which he ſent by his eldeſt 
Son Prince CH,,: But all not 
availing, the Earl wasDcheaded on 
the 22d of May, and died with 
great Conſtancy and Reſolution. 
The Plot above-mention'd is re- 
preſented as all a Chimera by the 
Friends of the King; and yet it 
appears by ſeveral Circumitances, 
that there was a Deſign to engage 
tie Army to ſerve the King again 
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the Parl.ament, and that the King 
approv'd of it; which loſt him the 
Confidence of the Houte : Tho' 
the Thing, probably, was much 
aggravated, and this particular 
Time choſen for the Information, 
for the Sake of gaining the Point 
againſt the Earl of Srrafford. The 
Reſult of this Diſcovery alſo was, 
that the Commons unanimouſly 
enter'd into a ſolemn Proteſtation 
to ſtand by the Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties of the Kingdom ; in 
which, the Lords alſo join'd ſome 
Time after, and then it was im- 
pos'd on the whole Nation. It 
alſo gave Riſe to the Bill for the 
Continuance of the Parliament, 
whereby this. Parliament was not 
to be diſſolved but by Act of Par- 
liament, nor ,prorogu'd nor ad- 
journ'd, but by their own Conſent; 
which, tho' of ſo great Impor- 
tance, as quite altering the Con- 
ſtitucion, the King paſs'd, without 
any Concern, at the ſame Time 
that he paſs'd that againſt the 
Earl of Strafford. 

On Jule 22, his Majeſty paſs'd 
a temporary Bill of Tonnage aud 
Poundage : The Preamble to which 
declar'd, that the Crown had no 
Right to take it, whithout Con- 
ſent of Parliament. 

Not long after, an AQ was 
paiied, for taking away the Ser- 
Chamber, and High- Commiſſion - 
Courts, which, by their cruel and 
arbitrary Sentences, were become 
univerſally odious to the Nation. 
The Court at Yori, which was 
much like the Star-Chamber, was 
alto aboliſh'd about the fame 'I'ime. 

On the 1toth of Aug. his Ma- 
jetty ſet out for Scotland, after 
having pais'd the A& of Pacifica- 
tion b taucen the tao Nations, and ax 
Act for the total abolijhing of Ship- 
Money. Soon after, the two Ar- 
mies, that had been ſuch a Burden 
to the Nation, were dilbauded; 
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the Parliament having given the 
Scots zoo, ooo. It is more than 
probable, that they were invited 
to come into England by ſome 
who were afterwards the chief 
Leaders in Parliament, and that 
they were kept here ſo long, on 
purpoſe to give the Parliament an 
Advantage over the King, and lay 
a Sort of Neceſſi:y upon him to 
paſs the Acts they had prepar'd 
for redreſſing the Grievances ; for 
a Scots Army in the Kingdom, 
muſt certainly lay him under great 
Reſtraint. Ihe Parliament were 
not pleas'd with the King's going 
at this Time to Scotland; and 
tho', whilſt he was there, he paſs'd 
all the Acts, that the Parliament 
of Scotland deſir d, yet his Stay 
there did but increaſe the Jealou- 
ſies of the Enz/im; and ſome 

Things happened in his Abſence, 
which turned very much to his 
Diſadvantage. 

The King had not been long 
in Scotland, before the Parliament 
was alarm'd with the News of a 
Plot in that Kingdom ; and fear- 
ing it might extend itſelf into 
England, they thought. fit to take 
to themſelves a Guard, under the 
Earl of EH, whom the King 
had left General on the vouth- 
Side of the Trent. 

But what made the greateſt Im- 
preſſion on Mens Minds, was the 
Rebellion and Maſſacre in 4 land, 
which broke out, on O#. 23, 
whilſt the King was yet in Scoz- 
land; when the old Natives or 
Iriſb roſe in all Parts of the King- 
dom, and on that, and the follow- 
ing Days, moſt whumanly butcher- 
ed and murder'd above 40,000 
Engliſh Proteſtants that were ſet- 
tled there, Men, Women and 
Children, without Diſtinction of 
Age, Sex or Condition. Only the 
Project of ſeizing the City of 
Dublin, where was a great Quantity 

L 


of Proviſions and -warlike Stores, 
was happily diſcover'd and pre. 
vented the Night before. The 


 1ri/p, unluckily for the King, pre. 


tended they had his Authority for 
what they did, call'd themlelye; 
the 1 to Army, gave out that 
their Deſign was to oppoſe the 
Proceedings of the Puritanical Par. 
liament in England, and diſperſed 
through the Kingdom, Copies of 
a pretended Commiſſion to them 
under the Great Seal. This Com. 
miſſion, it is ſaid, they forged, and 
affixed to it an Impreſſion of the 
Great-Seal, taken off from ſome 
old Grant or Patent. However 
this be, theſe Things made an ill 
Impreſſion on the Minds of thoſe 
already diſaffected to the King. 
The moſt conſiderate, indeed, did 
not think it at all likely, that the 
King ſhould be willing his Pro- 
teſtant Subjects ſhould be maſſacred 
But they ſuſpected he might have 
ſtirr'd up the Rebellion, on Pur— 
poſe to find the Parliament Work, 
to divert them from the Project 
they had now form'd of diveſting 
him of great Part of his Power, 
and free himſelf from the Sub- 
jection he was under to them: And 
that having once rais'd the Re. 
bellion, he could not ſtop the Fury 
of the Lib. Tho? the Parliament 
did not much regard the Calumny 
againſt the King, they were, how- 
ever, fill'd with Diſtruſt, and poſ- 
ſibly the Leaders might feign a 
greater Diſtruſt then they really 
had, on purpoie to increaſe the 
Fears of thoſe Members who were, 
as yet, but half perſuaded to join 
them, in their Scheme of diminiſh- 
ing the Kingly Power. 

The King return'd from Scot- 
land, the latter End of November, 
and was no ſooner arriv'd at 
Whitehall, but he diſmiis'd the 
Guards which had been attending 
on the two Houſes, Eight Das 
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after, viz. Dec. 1, the Commons 
preſented to him their famous Pe- 
tition and Remonſtrance, reciting 
all the Grievances of the King- 
dom from the Beginning of his 
Reign to the preſent Time, at- 
tributing all to evil Counſellors, 
and a malignant Party about the 
King. Many thought this unne- 
ceſſary and unſeaſonable; as moſt 
of the Grievances had been re— 
dreſs'd by the Acts his Majeſty had 
paſs'd in this Parliament. But as 
the Houſe of Commons in general 
were from the Beginning very 
hearty in. proceeding againit the 
Grievances ; ſo there was a ſtrong 
Party amongſt them, who were 
for going farther, and putting it 
out of the King's Power ever to 
govern again in the ſame arbitrary 
Manner he had done for 15 Years 
together. To this Party were join'd 
the Preſbyterians, who ſeem even 
at this Time to have a farther 
Deſign in View ; namely, to alter 
the Government of the Church, 
which could not be brought a- 
bout, without putting it out of 
the King's Power to oppoſe it. 
The Leaders of the Party, Who 
were for retrenching the Royal 
Authority, were Men of great 
Abilities, and uſed all their Arts 
to bring others over to their Sen- 
timents; to which the general 
Jealouſy and Diſtruſt the People 
had of the King (which he had 


given but too much Occaſion for) 


did not a little contribute. The 
Remonſtrance, therefore, was, as 
it were, the Teſt to ſhew which 
Party ſhould prevail. A very 
ſtrong Oppoſition was made to it, 
and the Debates laſted near twenty 
Hours together; till at laſt it was 
carried for the Remonſtrance by 
nine Voices only. It was not only 
preſented to his Majeſty, but, con- 
trary to his expreſs Delire, printed 
and publiſhed, before he had given 
his Anſwer to it. The Breach bo- 


tween the King and Parliament 
may be dated from this Time. 
In the Houſe of Lords, the 
Commons met with frequent Ob- 
{tzcles to their Deſigns, by reaſon 
of the Biſhops and Popiſh Lords 
litting there; of which they made 
great Complaints, and paſs'd a 
Bill for taking away the Biſhops 
Votes in Parliament, but it could 
not paſs the Lords whilſt they 
ſat there. After the preſenting of 
the Remonſtrance, great Multi— 
tudes flock'd about the Parliament- 
Houſe, crying out, No Bijops, 
no Bifpipss And, beſides other 
Inhabitants, the Apprentices of 
London came in a Body to V ft - 
minen, and preſented a Petition 
bo the King, Lords and Commons, 
again 2:5 tF, Jeluits, and Pre- 
lates, comp'z:ving of Plots and 
Conſpiracies againſt, the Parlia- 
ment. Theſe Jumults continuing 
for ſeveral Days {which ſeem'd 
no ways diſagrecable to the Com- 
mons) many Officers of the late 
Army, and others, offer'd their 
Service as a Guard to his Majeſty. 
Several Skirmiſhes happen'd be- 
tween them and the Multitude, 
in which ſome Citizens were 
wounded, which heighten'd the 
Animoſity between the two Par- 
ties. Theſe Tumults rendering it 
unſafe for the Biſhops to attend 
their Seats in Parliament, twelve 
of them met, and drew up a Pro- 
teſtation againſt all Laws, Orders, 
Votes and Determinations, as null 
and void, that had paſs'd ſince 
Dec. 27, or ſhould hereafter paſs, 
during their forced Abſence trom 
the Houſe. The Commons were 
ſo ofen124 at this, that they im- 
peach'd the Biſhops of High- 
Treaſon, and ſent them to the 
Tower. Then the Lords pais'd 
the Bill for taking away thelr 
Votes, which the King gave his 
Aſlent to in February. 
X The 
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The King, if he had had a 
Mind to break entirely with his 
Parliament, could not have choſen 
a more eſfectual Method for that 
Purpoſe, than the impolitick and 
unprecedented Step he now took. 
On Jan. 3, 1641-2, he ſent his 
Attorney-General to the Houſe of 
Peers, to accuſe, in his Name, of 
Tligh-Treaſon, the Lord XA:mbolton 
of that Houſe, and five Members 
of the Houſe of Commons, i. 
Sir Arthur Haſlerio, Denzil Hollis, 
John Pym, Fohn Hambden, and 
Ililliam S$trode; and to deliver Ar— 
ticles of Impeachment againſt them. 
At the ſame Time, Perſons were 
ſent to ſeal up their Doors, 'l runks, 
and Papers: But the Commons 
ſent the Serjeant at Arms to break 
open the Seals, and apprehend 
thoſe that pat them on; and made 
an Order, forbidding the ferzing 
of any of their Rlembers without 
Leave of the Houtic, authoring 
ſuch Members to fland upon their 
Guard, and all Conſtables, and o 
ther Oficers to aft them. Ihe 
Commons repretented all' this, in a 
Conference with the Lords, and 
moreover, that the King had fer a 
Guard in a warlike Manner at 
WV kitcchall; and therefore delir'd, 
that the Parliament might have 
ſuch a Guard, as fhould be ap- 
proved of by both Houſes, or elle 
adjourn to ſome Place of Safety. 

Ine king having ſent a Serjcant 
at Arms to the Houſe of Com- 
mone, to demand the five Mein— 
bers, without any Effect, the next 
Dav, Jau. 4, came himſelf to the 
Houte, attended by a Number of 
armed Men, as if with a Deſign 
to ſeize them. Leaving his Guard 
2: the Door, he enter'd the iloute, 
and taking the Speaker's Chair, 
made a Speech to them, on what 
Ic was come about; but looking 
r0uid, and finding the acculed 
Fericas bot there (for tacy hid 


ſlip'd away but juſt before) he told 
the Houſe he expected they ſhould 
ſend them to him, as ſoon as they 
return'd ; and then departed, the 
Members crying out, Privilege 
Privilege ! Nag immediately the 
Houſe adjourn'd to the next Day; 
when being met, they voted, tha: 
the King had violated the Priyi- 
leges of Parliament, and adjourn'd 
to the 11th, having appointed a 
Committee to fit in the mean 
Time at Gui/dhall; from whence, 
on the ſaid Day, they were con- 
ducted to Weſtminſter, as it were 
in J'riumph, attended with nume- 
rous Guards from the City, both 
by Land and Water. The Das 
before, the King not caring to run 
the Riſk of any Affront from the 
Populace, remov'd with his Family 
from Hitchall to Hampton Court, 
from thence to W7ind/9;,, and at lai 
to + ork. 

Iwo Days after his Departure, 
he ſent a Meſſage to both Houle, 
telling them he would wave hi: 
Proceedings againſt the ſix Mem- 
bers, and be as careful of their 
Privileges, as of his own Life and 
Crown. 'TI'wo Days after that, he 
ient another, to the ſame Effect: 
and on Feb. 2, offer'd a general 
Pardon; but all was to no Pur 
pole, the Wound was too Gecp 
to be healed, the Commons made 
a large Declaration againſt the late 
Action, impeach'd the Attorney. 
Gcneral for what he had cor, 
and committed him to Priton. 
Moreover, they ſet a Guard abou: 
the { exver, {ent Sir Jahn Hot ban 
to take Poſleſſion of Hull, where 
was a great Magazine of Arm 
and Ammunition, and order'd hui 
to keep it for the Parliament, un- 
derſtanding that the King had 4 
Deſign to ſecure it for himſch. 
And then, upon the King's ſendigg 
a Meiige with foie PFropoutioßs 
which ſccm'd only deligu'd to a 

me 


muſe them, and gain Time, they 
return'd for Anſwer, that to enable 
them to do what his Majeſty de- 
ſir'd, it was neceſſary, that the Mi- 
litia ſhould be put into the Hands 
of the Parhament. Both Houſes, 
ſoon after, preſented a Petition to 
the ſame Purpoſe; and the De- 
bates about the Militia between 
the King and Parliament, in Pe- 
titions, Meflages, Anſwers and Re- 
plies, continued from Januaty till 
the End of May; the Parliament 
being reſolved to diveſt him of it, 
not thinking it ſafe to truſt to his 
Promiſes, whilſt, by his having the 
Command of the Militia, it was 
in his Power to break them; and 
the King being as reſolutely bent 
not to deliver it up. At laſt, the 
Parliament reſolved to ſettle the 
Militia without him, publiſhi'd 
their Ordinance for that Purpoſe, 
and commanded all Perſons to be 
obedient to it. The King, on 
May 27, iſſued a Proclamation to 
forbid the putting the Ordinance 
of Parliament in Execution ; and 
the Parliament, in their Turn, 
publiſh'd a Declaration, forbiding 
all Perſons to obey the King's 
Proclamation. 

Whilſt the Affair of the Militia 
was in Agitation, the King took 
ſeveral Steps which increas'd the 
Parliament's Diſtruſt and Suſpicion. 
In February, he ſent the Queen 
over to Holland, to buy up Arms 
and Ammunition, putting the 
Crown Jewels into her Hands for 
that Purpoſe. On April 23, 1642, 
he appear'd before Hull with 300 
Horſe, in order to take it out of 
the Hands of the Parliament; 
but had the Mortification to find 
the Gates ſhut againſt him. Sir 
John Hotham was ſummon'd ſeve— 
tal Times to open them, but he 
peremptorily refuſed : Upon which 
the King cauſed him to be pro- 
chimed a Traitor by two Heralds, 
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and departed. On Moy 12, he 
ſummoned the Gentry of Tork/bire 
to appear before him, and told 
them he was reſolved to have a 
Guard. The Guard was rais'd 
accordingly, and the Command 
given to the Prince of Valet. 
Upon this, the Lords and Com- 
mons publiſh'd a Declaration, that 
it was againſt the Laws and Li- 
berties of the Kingdom, for any 
of the Subjects to be commanded 
by the King to attend him at his 
Pleaſure; and that whoſoever, on 
Pretence of his Majeſty's Command, 
ſhall take Arms, ſhall be eſteem'd 
Diſturbers of the publick Peace. 
The next Day, May 20, the 
Commons voted, 1. 'That it ap- 
peared, that the King, ſeduced by 
wicked Counſels, intends to make 
Waragainſt the Parliament. 2. That 
whenſoever the King makes War 
upon the Parliament, it is a Breach 
of the Truſt repoſed in him by 
his People, contrary to his Oath, 
and tending to the Diſſolution of 
the Government. 3. That who- 
ſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt him in 
ſuch Wars, are Traitors by the 
fundamental Laws of the King- 
dom. Thus the Breach between 


the King and Parliament grew 


every Day wider, and the mutual 
Diſtruſt became incv: able, whilſt by 
the numerous Papers that paſs' d 
between them, they fought only to 
amuie each other, for the Sake of 
gaining Lime, to be the better 
prepar'd for courterminming each 
other's Deiions. 

Tho' a War vas already. re- 
ſolved. on by both Sides, yer each 
tought fit to uſe ſome Ceremony, 
in order to caſt the Blame upon 
the other in the Eve of the Peo- 
ple. Iwas with this View only, 
that the Parliament, on June 2, 
ſent 19 Propoſitions to the K 
as the Means of reſtoring a good 
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his Parliament. But they were of 
ſuch a Nature, that they could not 
think the King would agree to 
them; and accordingly he rejected 
them with Seorn. And now molt of 
the King's Friends in both Houles, 
ſeeing a War unavoidable, left the 
Parliament, and attended on the 
King at York; and among them, 
the Lord-Keeper Littleton, with 
the Great Seal. 

Both Sides now prepar'd openly 
for War. On June 10, the two 
Houſes publiſh'd Propoſals for bor- 
rowing Money and Plate for the 
Defence of the Kingdom. On 
the 15th, the King granted ſe- 
veral Commiſſions of Array for 
levying Troops, and the Parlia- 
ment drew up a Declaration againſt 
them. On the 12th of July, the 
Commons voted, and with them 
the Lords agreed, that an Army 
ſhould be raiſed, and the Cam- 
mand thereof given to Robert De- 
wercux, Earl of Effex. And on 
Aug. 22, the King, in a ſolemn 
Manner, ſet up his Standard at 
Nottingham, having before, by Pro- 
Clamation, commanded all Men 
who could bear Arms, to repair 
to it on the ſaid Day. 

Notwithſtanding the King's Pro- 
clamation, the People did not come 
in as was expected, and he was as 
yet but very badly provided for 
the War. In this Condition he 
ſent a Meſſage to the two Houſes, 
Aug. 25, with ſome Overtures to- 
wards a Treaty, but offer d nothing 
new; and Meſſages, Anſwers and 
Replies between his Majeſty and 
the Parliament continued for ſome 
Weeks, without any Effect, whilſt 
both Sides were carrying on their 
Preparations for War. 

On Sept. 9, the Earl of E/ex 
ſet out from London, to put him- 
{elf at the Head of the Parliament's 
Forces, that were aitembled at 
Nertbampton, to the Number of 
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about 16,000. The King not be. 
ing ſafe at Nottingham, march'd to- 
wards the Borders of Wales, and 
being receiv'd at & brewſbury, where 
the Inhabitants declar'd for him, 
his 4.rmy ſoon increas'd to 14,000. 
At Il the conſiderable Places thro' 


„which he paſs'd, upon the Reſort 


of the Gentry and People, he made 
a ſolemn Proteſtation of the Since- 
rity of his Intentions for the Good 
of the Publick. 

'The firſt Encounter in this War, 
was at Powick-Bridge, near Ver. 
ce/ter, between Prince Rupert, the 
King's Nephew, who was detach'd 
to guard a Convoy of Money and 
Plate from Ox ond, and Col. Sony, 
who was ſent by the Earl of EH, 
with a Party of the Parliament's 
Forces, to take Poſſeſſion of V. 
ceſter. The Prince fell ſuddenly 
upon them and defeated them, 
killing Col. Sandys and ſeveral of 
his Men, and then attended the 
Convoy ſafe to Shreaſbury. The 
Earl of Ee came the next Day, 
and took Poſſeſſion of HJ orcefter, 
and ſoon after ſecur'd Glonce/!er 
and Brijto/ for the Parliament, 

On Od. 23, a great Battle was 
fought between the two Armies, 
at Azynton, or Edge-hill, in War 
wick/hire. The King's Troops at 
firſt had the Advantage, but Prince 
Rupert purſuing EH s routed Ca- 
valry too far, the Foot of the Roval 
Army was fo preſs'd by the Par- 
liamentarians, that they were in 
Danger af being totally defeated. 
Both Sides claim'd the Victory, 
tho', in Truth, it ſeem'd to be no 
more than a drawn Rattle; but this 
is certain, that both Sides ſuſtain'd 
very great Loſs, the Number of 
the Slain on the Field of Battle 
being about 5000. The next Day 


they fac'd one another from Morn- 


ing till Evening, without either 
deüring to renew the Fight. The 
King took Banbury-Caſtle my or 
thres 


three Days after, and then retir'd 
to Oxford The Day before the 
Battle the Parliament publiſh'd their 
Declaration of the Grounds and 
Cauſes of their taking Arms, re- 
flecting ſeverely on the King's 
Conduct, as infincere. 

Whilſt Peoples Minds were full 
of Terror on account of the late 
Battle, the King's Friends in the 
City and Parliament (for he had 
ſtill ſome there to promote his In- 
tereſt) took the Advantage to preſs 
for a Peace. The Parliament could 
not avoid {ſeeming to comply, and 
accordingly ſent to his Majeſty, 
to deſire a ſafe Conduct, for a 
Committee of Lords and Commons, 
to attend him with a Petition for 
a Treaty; which the King granted. 
In the mean Time, being en- 
courag'd, as 'tis thought, by his 
Friends in the Parliament and C1- 
ty, he began to march towards 
London, whether with a Deſign to 
ſurpriſe the City, or to raiſe ſuch 
Commotions there, as might turn 
to his Advantage. The Earl of 
Eſſceæ having Notice of the King's 
March, follow'd him, and arriv'd 
with his Army near London, about 
the ſame Time that the King ar- 
riv'd at Colebrooh, where he re- 
ceiv'd the Parliament's Petition, 
to which he return'd a gracious 
Anſwer ; ſo that they ſent Orders 
to their Forces to forbear all Acts 
of Hoſtility, But in a few Hours 
alter the Neparture of the Com- 
mittee from his Majeſty, he began 
to march towards Brentford, where 
ſome of the Parliament's Troops 
were quarter'd. As toon as he ar- 
nvd, New. 12, he attack'd the 
Town, and, after a ſharp Fight, 
wnerein many of the Parliament's 
Men were ſlain, and others drove 
into the River, became Maſter of 
the Place. 'I'he Earl of E/Jex was 
fitting in the Houſe of Lords at 
that Time, and immediately poſted 
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to his Army, which the Parliament 
took ſuch expeditions Meaſures 
to ſtrengthen, by ordering the 
Lord-Mayor to ſend out the City 
Train'd-Bands, that the King 
thinking not fit to hazard a Battle, 
which E/ex was making the ne- 
ceſſary Preparations for, withdrew 
to Aing/fon, and from thence a- 
gain to Oxford. This Action, 
whilſt a Treaty was depending, 
prov'd of no Service to his Ma- 
jeſty's Reputation. 

Several pretty ſmart Skirmiſhes 
and Aſſaults ſoon happen'd in 
different Parts of the Nation; par- 
ticularly between the Earl of N-2y- 
caſtle, who had rais'd a conſidera- 
ble Army for the King in the 
North, and Ferdinando Lord Fair- 


fax, who commanded for the 


Parliament in thoſe Parts. Some- 
times one Side got the better, 
and ſometimes the other; tho' 
theſe Actions were in themſelves 
of no great Importance: The 
chief were. at Piercebrig, 7 aden ſter 
and Gi/borough. Sir Thomas Fajir- 


fax, Lord Fairfax's Son, attack'd 


the Town of Leeds, and took it by 
Storm. At the ſame Time, Sir 
William Waller was very active 
for the Parliament in the Sure 
He took Farnbam-Caſte, and made 
the Gariſon Priſoners of War; and 
ſhortly after, Wincheſter and Chi- 
cheſter. Marlborough was taken by 
Storm, plunder'd and burnt, by 
ſome of the King's Forces; and 
Cirenceſter was taken by Prince 
Rupert. Litchfield was taken for 
the Parliament, by a Party under 
the Lord Brooke, but he lo% his 
Lite in the Action. 

On March 19, 1942 -3, ther 
was a tharp Fight at Sa/t-hrein 
near Stafford, Which Iafted four 
Hours, till, the Earl of Verthamp- 
ton being ſlain, the Parhament's 
Troops got the VIctory. The 
fame Day Sir Milliam Waller fell 
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upon the Lord Herbert, as he was 
beſieging Gloucefter, Pill d 500 of 
his Men, and took 1000 Prifoners. 
And about the ſame Time, Sir 
Ralph Hopton dejeated a Party of 
Parliamentarians at Bradock-Drawun 
in Cornwall, flew abundance of 
them, and took 1200 Priſoners. 
But *tis needleſs to mention all the 
little Encounters, Skirmiſhes and 
Sieges, that happen'd during this 
bloody Civil War. 

The Year 1643 began with a 
Treaty for Peace, which was held 
at Ox ord, between the King and 
Commiſſioners from the Parliament. 
The Conferences were I 
and ſometimes held till lat at 
Night; and in one of them, ah 
the Committoners prets'd the King 
pon a very material Point, he 
promited at Jait to give them a 
ſatisfactory Anfwer in Writing, the 
next Morning; but having, in the 
mean Time, conſulted with ſome 
that were about him, they pre- 
vail'd On hün (as Litelec& lay s) 
to alter his Mind, ſo that he gave 
the Commiſſioners an Aniwer quite 
contrary to what he had promis'd; 
the Conſequence of wiuch was, 
that the Treaty broke eff, on Apr 
15, witheo Cut Succeſs. Preient] WP 4 
ter, Read. ng Was be ſic 80 d and ta ben 
by the I ax] of ! 7 *; as Birming- 
bum and Litchfield were by Prince 
Rupert, ar d Hereford by Sir 171. 
liam Ii aller, whillt the Treaty was 
on Foot, 

>n Boy 26, the Earl of Stam- 
ford, the Parliament's General in 
the //, was deleated by Sir Ralf 
Flepten, in the Batt Stratton. 

On Jun 18, there was a Fight 
in CCaldgracu- Field, in which the 
famous Mr. Hambaen, a great 
Leader m the Parliament, Was 
ſlain, Bis Death was ſoon fol- 
low'd by that of Mr. Pym, a Per- 
ſon of great Abilities, and tte moſt 
lcading Nan amongſt thein. About 
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this Time, alſo, ſeveral deſerted 
the Parliament and went over to 
the King; but ſome of them after. 
wards came back again. Among 
thoſe who turn'd againſt the Par- 
liament, were Sir John Hothan, 
and his Son, who had oppos'd 
the King at Hull. They had 
form'd a Deſign, at laſt, to de. 
liver up Hull to the King ; but 
the Plot being diſcover'd, juſt be 
fore it was to have been executed, 
they were both ſciz'd, and ſent up 
to London, where they were try'd 
by a Court-Martial, condemn'd, 
and beheaded on T7 cwwer-Hil/. 

A Plot was alſo diſcover'd, of 
ſtill more Importance, which was 
to ſeize on ſome of the leading 
Members, ſurprize the City, and 
bring the King up to diſſolve th: 
Parliament. The chief Conſpira— 
tors were Mr. Edmund Wall, 
Tompkins and Chaloner. The two 
laſt were hanged; but Mr. 41. 
was repriev'd, and after a Yea! * 
Impriſonment, purchas'd his Lite 
for 10,000 J. This was the fa. 
mous Poet, whoſe Pieces we have 
now extant. 

The Queen having landed 
Burlington, and ſtaid ſome 'I ime 
at 7ork, at length join'd her Royal 
Conſort at Oxford, with a good 
Body of Troops, and a conſideta- 
ble Quantity of Artillery and Am: 
munition, which ſhe brought over 
from Holland. 

On July 5, was fought the Pat. 
tle of Lanſdoaun, in which, tho! 
the Marqueſs of Hertford, who 
commanded for the King, loſt al- 
moſt all his Horſe, yet Sir H {a1 
Waller was at laſt compel] d to 
quit the Field. Put S. Villian 
met with a worſe Fate on ue 13t!, 
wen, at Roundavay-Down in Milt. 
fire, he was entirely defeated, 
or booo of his Men being kill led 
and goo made Priſoners, 

Another Addition to the King“ 

Strength, 


CHAR 


Frength, was the concluding, by 
his Order, a Ceſſation of Arms 
with the 74%, that he might have 
the Aſſiſtance of the Forces em- 
ployed there, againſt the Parlia- 
ment in England But this Mea- 
{ure was repreſented ſo odious and 
ſo popiſh, that it did more Mil- 
chief to the King's Character, than 
it added Strength to his Party. 

On July 22, Prince Rip! »t took 
Brijiol from the Parliament. And 
en Aug. Io, the King laid Siege 
to Glouceſter 3 but the Karl of 
Hex appro? ching with his Army, 
he thought fit to raiſe it, after he 
had fat down before the Place al- 
molt a Month, during all which 
Time, the Beſieged made a brave 
and vigorous Detence. The Larl, 
in his Departure from Ger, 

made himſelf Maſter of Cirencefler R 

On Sp. 20, a long and bloody 
Battle was fought at Neawbury, 
It continued from Morning till late 
at Night, when the King retir'd 
with his Army, having loſt above 
20 Officers of Note; as alſo the 
Lord Falkland, Secretary of State. 
He was diſſuaded by his Friends 
from going into the Fight, which 
he need not have done, as being 
no military Officer: But he ſaid, 
be evas eveary of the Times, and 
torefaxv much Miſery to his Coun- 
ry, ond hoped he ſhould be out of it 
e Night; and ſo ruſhing into 
tlie Battle he was ſlain, in the 34th 
Year of his Age. On the 25th, 
Prince Maurice, Brother to Prin ce 
Rupert, took Exeter for the King. 

This Year, Oliver Cromavell, 
Member for the Town of Cam- 
Hicge, who, from the Beginning 
ot the War, had been very active 
and vigilant for the Parliament, 
began, (as Vhitelock expreſſes it) 
to appear to the World, and to 
be more than ordinarily taken No- 
tice of, for his military Skill and 
Courage, He did good Service 
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for the Parliament, when he 
was ouly a Captain, which {oon 
rais'd him to the 
Colonel, when his Services in- 
creus'd with his Advancement: 
Ind now he was made Lieut e. 
nant ewe to the Earl of Man- 
chien [Lord Aimbolte — 1 the Par- 
ert Gercral for Ex, and 
the a 21 ning Counties. About the 

End Julr, the Earl of Neabu- 
n, ack ming to beſiege Give 
bs rough, {c nt a large Detach MmMeNnUe 
of Horſe and Drago ons, under his 
Brother, Lieutenant- General Ca- 
dendliſh, to ſummon the Town, 
whilſt himſelf march'd after with 
the Foot. r Crommavell ar- 
riving at the ſame 11 ime, to ſupply 
the place with Provitions, tho? 
greatly inferior in Number. fell re- 
ſolutely upon this Detachm ent, 
and ei ntirely defeated them, killing 

many of their Oincers, ard among, 
them Cawendi/ himſelf. After 
which he retreated in good Order, 
being not in à Condition to face 
Newwciftle's whole Army; who 


ſoon after took Poſſeſlion both of 


Gainſb5rough and Lincoln, 

After this, the Ear! of New 
caſtle beſic ged Hull for ſeveral 
Weeks; but on C#. 11, the Ga 
riſon made {uch a vigorous Sally 
as forc'd him to ra ile the Fiege. 
he time Day, a ſtrong Party Or 
Horſe and. Dras 700Ns, commanded 
by the Lord /7 a ddrington, was de- 
feated, near Horn- Caſile, by the 
Earl of Mancheſter's Troops, chielly 
by the Bravery of C:omwell, tho' 
he was in great Danger in the 
Action, having his Horſe kill'd 
under him, and being again knock'd 
down as he was riſing. About 
1500 of the Royaliſts were kill'd 
in this Engagement, among whom 
were the "Lord Widdrington, Sir 
155 Bram FHopton, and other Perſons 
of Quality. In puriuance of this 
Victory, the Fail of Manchiſier 
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312 C 
march'd directly to Lincoln, and 


took it by Storm. 

Not long after, the King thought 
fit, by Proclamation, to ſummon 
ſuch Lords and Commons as had 
deſerted the Parliament at - 
min ſter, to meet as a Parliament 
at Oxford. Accordingly they aſ- 
ſembled on Jan. 22, 1643 -4, and 
ſat till April the 16th following, 
when they were prorogu'd to O&o- 
ber, but never met again. They did 
little of Moment, except helping 
the King to Money, which was 
the chief End for which they were 
called together. 

The King viſibly gain'd Ground 
of the Parliament lait Year, and 
therefore the two Houſes thought 
it neceſſary to call the Scots to 
their Aid. This was what the 
Preſbyterians, who now prevail'd in 
the Parliament, wanted. For the 
Scots would not give their Aſliſtance 
to the Parliament of England, but 
on Condition of their bringing the 
Church of England to a Ton- 
formity with that of Scotland. And 
therefore, the firſt Article in the 
'Freaty, that was made on this Oc- 
cation, was, that the So/rmn League 
and C:vmant ſhould be iworn to 
and ſubſcrib'd by both Kingdoms; 
whereby, among other Ihings, 
they engag'd to endeavour the Ex- 
tirpation of Prelacy,(or the Govern- 
ment of the Church by Bithops) 
and the Eſtabliſhment of Preſby- 
terianiſm in its Room. The Co- 
venant was accordingly ſent into 
England, and taken by all the 
Members of Parliament, and by 
the Aſſembly of Divines, then fit- 
ting at Wi/iminjter to conſider of 
a Keformation in the Church. 

In purſuance of the Freaty a- 
bove-mevtioned, the Scots Army 
enter'd England, about the Time 
that the Ox/d Parliament met: 
It conſiſted of 18000 Foot, and 
3000 Horſe, under the Command 


of the Earl of Lever, and paſs'd 
the Tine on Feb. 28, at ſome Dif 
tance from Newcaſtle, The Earl 
(now Marqueſs) of Newcoſtl; 
march'd from York to oppoſe, or 
retard their Paſſage; leaving Col. 
Bellafis to command in that City, 
with a good Body of Troops. 
The Lord Fairfax, upon this, 
advanced towards York, and wrote 
to his Son to meet him at ſuch a 
Place. To hinder their Junction, 
Bellaſis march'd from York, and 
poſted himſelf at Se/5y. Here, be- 
ing join'd, April 11, 1644, they 
entirely defeated Be//a/7s, took him 
Priſoner, with 1600 Men, and 
kill'd not a few. And now the 
Marqueſs of Newcaſtle, apprehen- 
five of being hemm'd in between 
the Scotch Army, and that of the 
Fairfaxes, made all the Haſte he 
could back to York, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in that City. He had not 
been long there, before the two 
Armies, being join'd, came and 
ſat down before it; and ſhortly 
after, the Earl of Mancheſter, with 
Cromwell, advanc'd to ſtrengthen 
the Siege: But, upon the News 
of Prince Rupert's Approach witli 
a numerous Army, they rais'd the 
Siege, on June zo, and went and 
poſted themſelves at Mar/fon- Moor, 
Here the Prince, not fatisfied 
with his having relieved 7:74, 
reſolv'd to fight them, contrary 
to the Marqueſs of Newwca/tlt's 
Opinion, whom he treated very 
haughtily. The Armies fac'd one 
another two Hours, a deep Ditch 
being between them, Waiting 
who thould begin. At length be— 
tween fix aad {even in the Evening. 
Judy 2, the Parliament Generals 
gave the Signal, and both Armies 
were engaged. The Battle was 
obſtinate and bloody, and fought 
ſome Pime with doubtful Success: 
But at laſt, Prince Rupert was en- 
tirely routed, and the Parliame!- 
taiians 


tarians got a compleat Victory, 
which was owing, in great Mea- 
ſure, to Cromabell's Valour and 
good Conduct. The Marqueſs of 
Newcaſtle, preſently after, left the 
Kingdom, and return'd no more, 
till after the Reſtoration ; and 
Prince Rupert, abandoning York, 
march'd towards Cheſter, with the 
Remains of his Army. York was 
now ſurrender'd to the Parliament 
Generals, upon honourable Terms, 
by Sir Thomas Glembam, who had 
been left Governor of it; and 
the Scotch Army marching north- 
ward, took Newcaſtle by Storm, 
on Oz. 19. 

Let us now take a ſhort View 
of the chief Actions in other Parts 
of the Kingdom, this Year. 

March 29, Sir William Waller 
defeated the Lord Hopton, on Che- 
riton- Down, near Alresford; having 
before recover'd Arundel- Caſtle, in 
which the famous Mr. Chilliug- 
worth was made a Priſoner, and 
died ſoon after. 


The Earl of E/ex and Waller, 


after this, march'd to befiege Ox- 
ard; but the King having found 
Means to withdraw from that City, 
with Part of his Army, they laid 
by their Deſign ; E/ex marching 
into the Yet, and Waller follow- 
ing the King, who was retir'd to 
Worceſter. The Queen, upon E/ 
er's Approach, left Exeter, where 
ihe had been lately deliver'd of 
the Princeſs Henrietta, and with- 
drew into France. 

On June 29, there was a Fight 
at Cropedy- Bridge, between the 
King and Waller, wherein the lat- 
ter was worked. 

The King then follow'd EH 
mto the Vet, where he penn'd 
lum up in Cornaball, and reduc'd 
lim to ſuch Extremity, that having 
Iuckily found Means to ſave his 
Cavalry, he withdrew by Ship to 
Plymouth, leaving his Foot wich 
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Major General S:ppor, who ca- 
pitulated for them with the King, 
and they were permitted to retire, 
leaving their Arms behind them. 

The King, upon this Advantage, 
thought of marching directly to 
London; but altering his Reſolution, 
upon the Vigilance of the Parlia- 
ment in recruiting their Armies, 
and the People not coming in to 
him, at the Places thro' which he 
paſs'd, as he expected, he de- 
termin'd to retire to his old Quar- 
ters at Oxford. But firſt he had 
a Mind to take Dennington-Caſtle, 
and ſo marched to Newbury, which 
is about a Mile from it. Upon this, 
the three Armies of the Parlia- 
ment, under ES, Mancheſter, and 
Weller, being joined, advanced 
thither alſo. And here a ſecond 
Battle was fought, on O#. 27, as 
obſtinate as the former, each Side 
repulſing the other by Turns. The 
King in the End had the worſt 
of it, tho' he was far from being 
entirely routed. He drew off in 
the Night, leaving his Cannon 
and Baggage in Deunington-Caſtle. 
He might have come worſe off, 
if there had not been a Diſſenſion 
among the Parliament Generals; 
which he being appriz'd of, re- 
turn'd a few Days after with his 
Army, and took away what he 
had left in the Caſtle in Sight ot 
the Enemy, without their offering 
to engage him. The Earl of EH 
had quitted the Army, ſome Days 
before the Battle; and Cromwell 
afterwards accus'd the Earl of Man- 
cheſler of not having done his 
Duty in it, inſinuating that he was 
afraid of putting too ſpeedy an End 
to the War; which, according 
to the Parliament, could not be ſate- 
ly done, without ſufficiently hum- 
bling the King. 

Charles Lewis, the Elector Pa- 
latine, Brother to Prince Rupert, 
came to London this Year, to * 
de 
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ſide there under the Protection of 
the Parliament, who allow'd him 
an honourable Penton. 

On Jan. 4. 16445, the Lords 
pais'd the Ordinance for Jaying 
aſide the Book of Common-Prayer, 
2nd eſtabliſning the Director , which 
had been drawn up by the Aſ— 
ſembly of Divines. And thus, 
the Preſbyterian Worship was ap- 
pointed in the Church of England, 
to the great Joy of the Sects, and 
many _— the Princip: al Members 
A Bill of Attain- 
der rs Arctbithon Laud, hav- 
ing paſs'd both Houles, he was 
behe:ded on the 1oth of the ſanie 
Month. 

On the zoth, a Treaty began 
at Uxbridge, between Commiſſion- 
ers from the King and Parlia- 
ment, in order to a Peace; but it 
had no better Succeſs than that at 
Oxford. Both Sides were deſirous 
of Peace, but it was in their own 
Way, other iſe both choſe to 
continue the War; the King, ra- 
ther than part with his Preroga- 
tive; and the Parliament, rather 
than leave it in his Power to go- 
vern as formerly: So that, tho” 
there was no Likelinood of theſe 
Treaties coming to any Thing, 
vet both Sides were willing to 
thew a Deſire of Peace, if it was 
only to amuſe the People, and 
take Advantage of one another. 

A Party, about this T1me, ſprang 
up, that in the End got the better 
both of the King and Parliament. 
Theſe were the Independants, o 
call'd from their being againſt 
the Dependency of Churches, and 
conſequently apainſt all national 
Churches, as well Pr eſhyteriun as 
Epiſcopal. They were at fhrit uni- 
ted Wich the Preſbyterians in Par— 
liament, and went Hand in Hand 
with them, till they had got the 
king in their Power, and then 
the y began to act more openly. 


common .Vatour, 


Oliver Cramacell, a Perſon of un“ 
great Parts, and 
profound Diſfimulation, was their 
chief Patron; he made uſe of 
them to pull down the Power of 
the Preſhyterians, who at this Time 
bore all the Sway, and were a3 
rigid againſt all who conform'd not 
0 their new Hierarchy, as ever 
he Biſhops had been. Jo the In- 

dependants were join'd other re. 
ligious Sects, equally Enemies to 
the pre ſbyterians, as alſo the Re- 
publicans of all Sorts, who were 
Enemies to Monarchy; but all 
uſually confounded, by our Hiſto- 
r1ans, under. the general Name of 
Independants. The firſt Thing was 
to get the Army on their Side. 
in order to which, it was neceſſar 
to have it new mecdelled. This 
was artfully brought about, chict!y 
by Cromwells Means, on Pre- 
tence of putting a more ſpeedy 
End to the War. At the fame 
Time, he and his Atlociates took 
Advantage of the Complaints a- 
gainſt the Partiality of the Parlia- 
ment, in engroſſing all Places of 
Truſt and Profit to themſelves, to get 
an Ordinance paſs'd, for excluding 
all Members of Parliament from 
all Offices Civil and Military; which 
was call'd the S. If. ＋ nying Ora: - 

narct. By Virtue of this Ordi. 
nance, the Karl of Ex, the Var! 
of Mancheſter, Sir William Wally, 
Major-General May and others, 
generally Favourers of the Preiby- 
terian Party, were, in 1645, re— 
moved from their Commands 
the Army; and thoſe put in then 
Room, who were I|riends to the 
Independants. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
who was commiſſion'd General ol 


the new-modell'd Army, Was 1! 


deed a Preſby terian, and Crom 
himſelf ſtill pretended to be to, 
the better to carry on his fccrci 
Defigns in the Farliament, and wirt 
ral, over Whom i! 

Nad 


the ne Gene 


had ſuch an Influence, that he 
made him do juſt as he pleas'd. 
Whilſt the General was at 
Ilindſor, forming his Army upon 
the new Model, he was order'd 
by the Committee of both King- 
doms, to ſend a Party of Horſe 
to lie between Oxford and Vor- 
cler, to intercept ſome Troops that 
were marching to join the King; 
and they recommended Camaru. 
for that Service ; who, about the 
End of April, met with a Brigade 


of the King's Horle, conſiſting of 


four Regiments, at //ip-Bridor, 
and entirely defeated them. 
The King took the Field on 
May 7, and on the zoth, took 
L iceſier by Storm. Upon this, 
4 virfax was order'd to raiſe the 
Siege of Oxford, which he had 
ivit begun, and go keep cloſe to 
the King. He march'd there- 
lore, on une 7, and being appre- 
henſtve a Fattle would ſoon enſue, 
wrote to the Parliament to diſpenſe 
with Cremavels Abſence from the 
Houſe, and appoint him Licutenant- 
General of the Horle ; which was 
done accordingly, and he was the 
only Member of Parliament, who 
kept his Poit in the Army, aiter the 
Self denying Ordinance, of which 


he himſelf had been the chief 


Promoter. If this was owing to 
lis Intrigues, it muſt be equally 
owing to the Opinion the Parlia- 
ment had of his Ability and rare 
Talents for War. 

Cromwell having accordingly 
join'd Fairfax, on June 14, Was 
fought the famous Battle of Na/cby 
in Northamptonſhire, which decided 
the Quarrel between the King and 
the Parliament. Prince Rupist, 
who commanded the King's Right 
Wing, gave the firſt Charge, and 
enyag'd the Parliament's Lett Wing, 
commanded by Col. Vreton, with 
ſuch Reſolution, that he ſoon put 
them to Flight, But whilſt he 
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purſued the Jy ing Troops too far, 
Cromvell, who commanded the 
Parliament's Right Wing, charg'd 
ſo furiouſly on the King's Left 
Wing, commanded by Sir Marma- 
duke Longdule. that he forc'd them 
from their Body, and quite broke 
them and their Reſerve. After 
which, joining with Fairfax, he 
charg'd the King's Foot, who had 
beaten the Parliament's and thought 
themſelves ſure of the Victory; 
but being now in Confuſion, and 


having no IIorſe to ſupport them, 


they were eaſily routed by Fairfax 
and Cromwell. Prince Rupert at 
I;ſt came back and join'd the 
King, but not being able to 
rally their broken Tioops, they 
were forc'd to quit the Field, 
leaving a compleat Victory to the 
Parliament's Forces. Above 150 
of tae King's Officers and Gentlc- 
men of Qua'ity were ſlain, moſt 
of his Foot were made Priſoners, 
all kis Cannon and Baggage taken, 
with Sooo Arms, and other rich 
Pooty ; among which was alſo the 
Ning's Cabinet with his moſt ſecret 


Papers, and Letters between him 


and his Queen 3 which thew'd how 
contrary his Coanſels with her 
were to thole he declar'd to the 
ingdom. | 
Atter this ſignal Victory, n 
thing could ſtand before the Par- 
liament's Forces. Leiceſter was re- 
tiken four Days after; and then 
Fal fan marching into the Ve, 


reliev'd Tauuton, and deieated Ge- 


neral Goring at Lagert. This 
was ſoon foliow'd by the Taking 
of Bridgewater, Bath and Sher- 
burn; whilſt Cell made him- 
felf Matter of the Caſtle of the 
Dewizes, of Winchejier City and 
Caitie, and took Ba/ing- Houſe by 
Storm. HBrifto/ was ſurrender'd by 
Prince Rupert, Sept. 10. And the 
King marching to the Relief of 
Che/tcr, was delcated near that City 
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by the Parliament's Forces, Sept. 
24. He narrowly eſcap'd into 

ales, and from thence retir'd to 
Oxford, Now. 6. From whence he 
ſent Meſſage after Meſſage to the 
two Houſes, for a Perſonal Treaty, 
but all to no Purpoſe. The total 
Abolition of Epiſcopacy, in par- 
ticular, which the Parliament in- 
ſiſted upon, he would never con- 
ſent to. In the North, the Scots 
Army took Carliſle in Tune, and 
Pomfret and Scarborough Caſtles ſur- 
render'd to the Parliament in Fuly. 

Jan. 18, 1645 -6, Fairfax took 
Dartmouth by Storm, and defeated 
the Lord Hopton at Torrington, 
Feb. 18. Aſter this, he purſu'd 
him into Cornruall, and ſo pent 
him up, that, on March 14, he ca- 
pitulated, his whole Army to be 
diſbanded in fix Days, and all the 
Horſes and Arms to be deliver'd 
up to Fairfax: Who, by the Sur- 
render of F xeter, Apr. 6, 1646, 
compleated the Reduction of the 
MWeſt to the Power of the Parlia- 
ment. 

After this, it was reſolved to la 
Siege to Oxford, where the King 
was: But upon Fairfax's Ap- 
proach, his Majeſty made his E- 
ſcape, and went and threw himſelf 
into the Hands of the Scots Army, 
then lying before Newark, He ar- 
Tived there on oy 6, 1646, and 
preſently after, order'd Newark 
to be ſurrender'd to them. Then 
they march'd to Newrcaſile, car- 
rying the King with them ; from 
v/hence he ſent more Meſſages to 
te Parliament, and they ſent him 
their Propoſitions, which he did 
not think ft to agree to. Orford 
farrender'd, June 22, and the few 
remaining Gariſons ſoon after. 
And thus the whole kingdom was 
ſubjected to the Obedience of the 
two Houſcs. 

And now the Parliament conſult 
how to get the King out of the 


3 


Hands of the Scots, and to ſend 
them back into their own Country. 
At laſt, it was agreed, that they 
ſhould have 400,000 /. for the Ar. 
rears due to them, one Moicty to 
be paid before their going home, 
and the other at ſtated Times. And 
ſo, after ſeveral Debates about the 
Diſpoſal of. the King's Perſon, the 
Scots having receiv'd the 200,000 /, 
on Jau. 3o, 1646 , deliver'd him 
up to the Commiſſioners of the 
Parliament of England, who were 
{ent down to Newwenſtle to receive 
him. The ſame Day their Army 
began to march for Scotland, and 
the King was conducted to Holm. 
Houſe in Northamptonſhire ; where 
he arriv'd, Feb. 16. 

The King being ſubdu'd, tle 
Conquerors began now to fall out 
among themſelves. This was oc- 
caſion'd by the different Views 
of the Preſbyterians and Indepen- 
dants: The former were for graſp- 
ing at the whole Power, and ſup- 
preſſing all who would not con- 
form to their Eftabliſhment, whom 
they branded with the Name of 
Seetarics. The Independants were 
{worn Enemies to their Hierarchy, 
and were for ſuch a Settlement, 
wherein Liberty of Conſcicnce 
might be ſecur'd, as well againil 
Preſhytery. as Epiſeopacy. The 
Parltament and the City of London 
were moſtly Preſbyterians, and the 
Army almoſt wholly Independants. 
The Parliament therefore, in order 
to cruſh the Independants, were 
preſently for breaking the Army, 
by ſending ſome into Ireland, and 
diſbanding the reſt. But the Army 
reſolv'd not to diſband or ſeparate, 
till ſuch a Settlement was mac? 
as they defir'd. Thus the Indepen- 
dants were determin'd to ruin the 
Preſbyterians, to prevent then 
own Deſtruction. In order !0 
this, Cromwell, whilſt he ſecm'd 
to go with the Parliament, artfully 
promoted 


romoted à Spirit of Diſcontent 
and Oppoſition in the Army. He 
had ſeveral Officers, who acted by 
his Direction, as /retor, Rainſbo- 
rough, Fleetwood, Lambert, Harri- 
ſon, &c. Who appear'd openly in 
the Buſineſs, whilit he acted more 
ſecretly and underhand. And the 
Death of the Earl of R, which 
happen'd, Sept. 26, 1646, made it 
eaſier for him to carry on his Deſigns. 
To ſtrengthen themſelves the more 
againſt the Deſigns of the Preiby- 
terians in Parliament, the common 
Soldiers, no Doubt at the Initi- 
ation of ſome of their Leaders, 
rm ' d a new Council, call'd the 
Council of Agitators, by chuſing 
Deputies out of each Regiment, 
few above the Degree of Cor- 
porals and Serjeants, to manage 
their Affairs, and debate about 
Matters to be brought to the Ge- 
neral's Council of Officers. The 
Animoſities increaſing more and 
more, it was fear'd, the Parliament, 
the better to ſubdue the Army, 
would cloſe with the King almoſt 
on any Terms: Wherefore the 
Agitators, being inſtigated, as tis 
thought, by Conrucll, ſent Cornet 
Foyce, one of their Body, with a 
Detachment of 50 Horſe, to take 
the King from the Parliament's 
Commiſſioners at Holm y, and bring 
him away to the Army; which 
he boldly and reſolutely effected, 
on June 4, 1647. Thus the Army 
being Malters of the King's Per- 
ſon, in a little Time, became Maſ- 
ters of the Parliament too, and 
manag'd every Thing juſt as they 
pleas'd ; agreeably to what Croa- 
well is reported to have ſaid to 
his intimate Friends, That row he 
bad got the King into his Hands, 
be had the Parliament in his Pocket. 

On June 16, the Army drew 
up a Charge of Treaſon againſt 
it Members of the Houle of 
Commons, the Chiefs of the Prei- 
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byterian Party, for betraying the 
Cauſe of the Parliament, cndea- 
vouring to break and deſtroy the 
Army, &c. Theſe were Hollis, 
Stapleton, Clotaworthy, Glyn, Ni- 
chols, Long, Leavis, Harley, Waller, 
Maſjiy, and Mynard : Nor would 
they be ſatisfied till they with- 
drew from the Houſe ; which was 
all the Army wanted. 

The Parliament had ſettled the 
Militia ot Lenden, according to the 
Defire of the Citizens, in the 
Hands of the Preſbyterians ; but 
being over-aw'd by the Army, they 


revok'd their Ordinance, and ſet - 


tled it as it was before. Upon 
this the Common- Council petiti- 
on'd to have it again ſettled in their 
own Way: And at the ſame Time, 
July 26, a great Multitude of Ci- 
tizens, young Men and Apprenti- 
ces, ſtirr'd up, no doubt, by the 
leading Preſhyterians in the City, 
came in a tumultuous Manner to 
the Parliament-Houſe, and com- 
pelled them by Threats and V1o- 
lence to do it, and alſo to vote, 
that the King ſhould come to Lan- 
dun. Then they adjourn'd for 
ſome Days; and in the mean 
Time, the two Speakers, 'and a 
great many Members of both 
Houles fled to the Army for Pro- 
tection. When the Remnant of the 
Parliament met, they choſe them 
new Speakers, and paſs'd ſeveral 
Votes, diſagreeable to the Army. 
Upon this the Army march'd to 
London, where the Citizens were 
raiſing Forces, reſtor'd the two 
Speakers and the Members to their 
Seats, on Aug. 6, and made the 
Parliament revoke all that had 
been done ſince July 25. And from 
this Time, the two Houſes were 
wholly govern'd by the Army. 
As to the King, he was oblig'd 
to attend all the Motions of the 
Army iince his late Seizure, till, 


upon their Approach to London, 


he 
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he was conducted to Hampton- 
Court, Aug. 24. He was treated 
with great Reipett and Civility, 
by the Heads of the Army, and 
had all due Honours paid him, 
tho', in reality, he was no better 
than their Priſoner. Cromawvel/ was 
actually in Treaty with him to 
reſtore him, and 'tis very likely, 
he was lincere in it. Nay, even 
the Agitators of the Army were 
once for reſtoring him, and Pro- 
polals were dravin up for his Aſ- 
tent ; but upon his Mz jeity”s re- 
jecting them, they turn'd as vio- 
lently againſt him, imagining that 
he was more inclin'd to the Scots 
and Preſbyterians than to them 
And now they were very much 
enraged againſt Cromevell, as ſup- 
poling him to be ſtill carry ing on 
iome private 'I reaty with tlie King, 
ſo that he was under a Neceſlity, 
in order to preſerve himſelf, to 
reconcile himſelf to them, and 
wholly to abandon the King's In- 
tereſt. Others ſuppoſe the Reaſon 
to be, his having diſcover'd by in- 
tercepted Letters to the Queen, 
that the King did not deal fin 
cere:y with kim ; upon which he 
comp: in' d that the King could not 
be tra ited. Others will fave (Gen 
Li's Whole Conduct towards the 
King, to be nothing but Hyro- 
crily and Diſſuaulation. Howcver 
it be, the whole Army was at lait 
united againſt the King. Some 
"Time before Cr2mavel/'s Reconcili- 
ation with the Agitators, they were 
lv furious, that they threatned to 
ieize on the Perſon of the King; 
and upon Cromwvell's advertiſing 
him ot the Danger he was in, 
his Majeſty eſcap'd in the Night 
trom Hampton-Court, and, on New. 

3, went over to the % Hight, 
to Col. Hammond the Governor, 
wio lodged him in Caribr:oh- 
Cale, Where he was as much a 
Priſoner as he was before. But 
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ſome think, that his Majeſty's ga. 
ing thither, was purely the Effect 
of Cromwéell's Artifice, that he 
might have the more Leiſure to 
purſue the Projects he had formed. 
However this be (for this is a very 
dark and obſcure Period, wherein 
the Politicks of Men and Partie; 
were laid very deep,) upon the 
King's rejecting the four Bills the 
Parliament ſent him, as Prelimin» 
ries to a Perſonal Treaty, one of 
which was for inveſting the Mi. 
litia in the two Houſes, there were 
many bitter Speecaes made again! 
him in the Houſe of Commons, 
particularly by Cromavell and He. 
ton ; and, at laſt, the Houſe re: 
ſolved, Jan. 3, 1647 -8, be ing full 
under the Influence _ the Army, 
That no more Addreſſes ſnould be 
made to the King, nor Meitge; 
receiv'd from him; and to this, 
the Lords ſome Days after agreed. 
the Army now promiſing 10 ad 
here to the Parliament againſt the 
King, on whom Hammond Was 
order'd to have a iiricter Guard 
then before, upon Information, that 
Endcavours had been uſed to re 
ſcue him. The king nad cor 

cluded a private Treaty witn 
the Scors Commuttoners, à Iittc 
before he rejected the Parliament”, 
tour Bills. 

The King being reduc'd to this 
melancholy Condition, by Means of 
the Army, his Friends, who eve! 
ſince the Beginning of the Wa 
were Cail'd Cavaliers (as the op 
polite Party were call'd Rownd 
heads, from the riotous Apprei- 
tices having their Hair cut ſhort 
and round) began to ſtir lor Jum 
in ſeveral Parts of the King 
dom, in which they were join 0 
by the Preſbyterians, from their 
Hatred to the Independants. Even 
the Parliament, who were fal 
moſily Preſbyterians, tho? they had 
loſt their Leaders, had not gone 


much 


ſich Lengths againſt the King, if 
they had - not been over-aw'd by 
the Army. What much encourag 'd 
the Inſurrections in England, was 
the Proſpect of a powerful Aſſiſ- 

tance from Scotland. For the Scots 
not being conſulted in the lait 
propoſitions to the King, were 0t- 
ſended; and it was known, that 
purſuant to the Treaty between 
the King and them, they were to 
invade England with a great Ar- 

my, which the Duke of Ham! How, 
who made. uſe of the Cournnt 
only as a Pretence, had found 
Means to raiſe, and of which he 
was declar'd General, contrary to 
the Sentiments of the A, Com- 
miſſioners, and the zealous Co- 
weanters, headed by the Marqueſs 
of Argyle. 

Theſe Troubles broke out pretty 
Ri in the Year 1648. The firſt 
who took Arms were R IWelth, 
under Major-General Canghorn, 
and the Colonels Poye;, and Pa * 
all three formerly zealous for th 
Parliament. They had ſeiz'd Go. 
veral Places, and were near 8990 
ſtrong. They were firſt defeated 
by Col. Horton, ſent before by 
Cromwell; who arriving ſoon after, 
and having taken ſome Places in 
his March, by the Surrender of 
Pembreke- Caftle upon Articles, af- 
ter a Siege of above a Month, 
put an entire End to the Com- 
motions in Wales. Langhorn, Poyer, 
and Powel, who ſurrender'd Priſon- 
ers at Diſcretion, being condemn'd, 
lome Time after, by a Court-Mar- 
tial, only one of them was to die, 
for which they were to draw Lots ; 
which falling on Poycr, he was 
accordingly hot to Death. 

In the mean "Tune General Fate 
fax (now a Lord by the Death of 
his Father) ſucceſsfully oppos'd the 
Malecontents in Kext, under G, 
who had been made Earl of N 
Wich. He de feated hun at Maid: 
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fone, and drove him with his Men 


into Ege, where ſeveral had roſe 
tor the King, under Lord Capel, 
Sir Charles lucas, and Sir George 
Lie. He forc'd them to fhut 
themſelves up in Colcheſter , Where 
they endur'd a long Siege, and at laſt 
were compell'd to ) ſurrender. Lucas 
and Lifle were ſhot to Death; and 
Goring, and C. el were ſent Pri- 
foners to 17 indjor Caſtle, Some 
Time before, the Earl of Holland, 
Filliers Duke of Buckingham, and 
his Brother Francis, were defeated 
at King flon upon Thames, by Col. 
Liweſ.y. The Earl was taken 
Priſoner, the Duke fled into France, 
and the Lord Francis was lain. 
The Scers Army under Duke 
Hamilton, amounting to near 
20,000, enter'd England in July, 
and were join'd by about 5000 
Engliſb, under Sir Marmaduks 
Langdale. Cremæucll, after he had 
finiſhed his Work in Wales, march'd 
with all Expedition to join Lambert 
in the North; and, Aug. 17, near 
Prejton in Lancajhire, totally routed 
and diſperſed this great Army, the 
Duke in his Flight being taken Pri- 
ſoner. Cromwell then march'd 
directly into Scotland, and arriving 
at Edinburgh, diveſted the Hamil- 
tonian Party of their Authority ; 
and after having been greatly ca 
rels'd and magnificently rcated, 
return'd in Triumph to England. 
At the Beginning of theſe Trou- 
bles, the Preſbyterian Party in the 
Houſe, in the City, and other Pla- 
ces, began to reſume their Courage. 
Several Petitzons were preſented 
for. a Perſonal Treaty with the 
King ; and when the Army was 
remov'd from J.andon into different 
Parts of the Nation, the ſecluded 
Members and others 5 who had ab- 
ſented themſelves having return'd 
to their Seats, the Votes of no 
more Adirefes vere repeal'd, and 
it was Tciuly'd by both Houles, 
to 
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to enter into a Perſonal Treaty 
with the King, that Newport in 
the e of Wight ſhould be the 
Place of Treaty, and that his Ma- 
jeſty ſnould be there with Honour, 
Freedom, and Safety; and five 
Lords, and ten Commoners, were 
nominated Commiſſioners for this 
Treaty. But the Debates were ſo 
artfully ſpun out by the Indepen- 
dants in the Houſe, eſpecially Sir 
Henry Lane, who ſeem'd to con- 
ſent to the Treaty, on Purpoſe to 
delay it by ſtarting new Difficul- 
tics, that it was not agreed upon, 
till Cromwell had finiſh'd Matters 
in Wales, and was march'd to- 
wards the North. And Vane being 
named one of the Commiſſioners, 
uſed the ſame Arts to delay Mat- 
ters afterwards, ſo that the Treaty 
did not begin till the 18th of 
September, a Month after Com- 
ell had defeated the Scots, and 
the Army had been every where 
victorious. By the ſame Means 
the Treaty itſelf was prolong'd, till 
Cromwell had ſent Part of his 
Troops to reinforce Fairfax, who 
then had his Head-Quarters at 
Windſor. Ard now the Army 
was reſolved to break off the 'Trea- 
ty by Force. Accordingly Col. 
aver, on Now. 18, prelented to 
the Commons a Remonſtrance from 
the Army, wherein they deſir'd, 
That the Treaty might be laid 
aſide, and that the King might 
come no more to Government, but 
be brought to Juſtice, as the Ca- 

ital Cauſe of all the Evils in the 
"pane — and of ſo much Blood 
being ſhed. This was in Purſuance 
of Petitions againſt the Treaty, and 
for Juſtice on the King, preſented 
to the General from the ſeveral 
Regiments, particularly from thoſe 
—_— Cromwell, whilſt he was yet 
in the North, on his Return from 
Scotland. 

And now the Fate of the un- 
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happy King came on apace. On 

ow. 21, the General recalled Col. 
Hammond from the e of Wight, 
and ſent Col. Ewwers to take 
Charge of the King's Perſon, who 
kept him in ftrict, Cuſtody. On 
the zoth, his Majeſty was brought 
over to Hur/t-Caftle in Hampſhire; 
and the Army march'd towards 
London, and publiſh'd a Decla- 
ration of the Reaſons of their 
taking this Step. TWO Days after, 
the General and other Officers, with 
ſeveral Regiments, came and quar- 
ter'd at Whitehall, St. James's, the 
Meuſe, and other Places thereabouts, 
Notwithſtanding this, the Com- 
mons, on Monday, Dec. 4, reſum'd 
the Debates on the King's Con- 
ceſſions, which continuing all Day 
and Night till Five in the Morn- 
ing, they at laſt voted, that the ſaid 
Conceſſions were ſufficient Grounds 
for ſettling the Peace of the King. 
dom; and then adjourn'd to Vea. 
ne/day. On which Day, ſome Re- 
giments of Horſe and Foot, having 
poſſeſs'd themſelves of all the 
Avenues to the Parliament-Houſe, 
ſeiz'd on one and forty Members 
as they offer'd to go in, and the 
next Day deny'd Entrance to ncar 
an hundred more. Thus the Prel- 
byterians being excluded, the Houſe 
of Commons from this Time con. 
ſiſted wholly of Independants and 
their Friends, who were diſpos'd 
to comply . with whatever the 
Army dictated. Cromwell arriv'd 


in Town the Night between tlicle 


two Interruptions, and the ne 
Day receiv'd the Thanks of the 

Houſe for his great Services. 
On Dec. 23, the Commons ap- 
pointed a Committee to draw up 
a Charge againſt. the King, who 
about the ſame Time was brought 
from Hur/?-Caſtle to Windſor, where 
the Council of War order'd all 
the uſual Ceremonies, ſuch as ſerv- 
ing him upon the Knee, to bs! bes 
ide. 


afide. Soor after the Committee 
reported an Ordinance for 1m- 
peaching Charl:s Stuart, King of 
England, of High-Treaſon; which 
being agreed to by the Houle, 
Fan. 2, 1648 -9, was carried up 
to the Lords ſor their Concur- 
rence; and upon their rejecting 
it, the Commons voted, 1. 7hat 
the People are, under Gd, the Ori- 
ginal of all juſt Power. 2. l hat 


the Commons of England, chaſen &, 


and repreſenting the People, are 
the ſupreme · Power of the Nation. 
3. That whatſoever is enatted or 
declar'd for Law, by the Com- 
mons aſſembled in Parliament, hath 
the Force of a Law, tho the Con- 
ſent of the King, and Houſe of 
Peers be not had thereto. At the 
ſame Time they made an Ordi- 
nance for erecting a High-Court 
of Juſtice, tor trying the King, 
who was brought from Vindſor to 
St. James's, on the 1gth. The 
next Day, this unprecedented Trial 
began, the Court ſitting in Ve- 
minſter- Hall, and having choſen 
Serjeant Braaſbaau for their Pre- 
dent. The Subſtance of the 
Charge was, That the King had 
endeavour'd to ſet up a tyrannical 
Power, and to that End had rais'd 


and maintain'd a cruel War a- 


gainſt the Parliament. The King 
behaved with Dignity, making no 
other Anſwer, but denying the 
Authority of the Court. The 
ſame he did on the 22d, and 
23d. At laſt, being brought be- 
fore them a fourth Time, on 
Jan. 27, he earneſtly deſir'd, be- 
fore Sentence, to be heard before 
the Lords and Commons (intend- 
ing, as 'tis thought, to rehgn 
his Crown to his eldeſt Son 3 
but his Requeſt was not granted. 
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And ſo, ſtill perſiſting in dif- 
owning the Juriſdiction of the 
Court, and conſequently in his Re- 
fuſal to anſwer to the Charge, 
his Silence was taken for à Con- 
feſſion, and Sentence of Death 
was paſs'd upon him: Purſuant to 
which, he was, on Jan. zo, be- 
headed on a Scaffold erected in 
the Street near the Windows of the 
Banguetting - Iienſe at Whitehall, 
ſhewing as great a Firmneſs, Reſo- 
lution, and Refignation to the laſt, 
as he had done in all his Sufferings. 
The Day before his Exccution, 
he was permitted to ſee his Chil- 
dren, the Princeſs F/izab:th and 
the Duke of Glouce/ier, the only 
ones then in England; which was, 
perhaps, as tender a Scenc, as 1s 
to be met with in Hiſtory. 

King Charles was certainly a 
Man of great Abilities, and many 
excellent Qualities. He was ſtrictly 
{ober, chaſte, temperate, and con- 
ſtant in his Devotions, both pub- 


lick and private. Happy had it 


been for himſelf, and the Nation, 
if he had been as good a King, 
as he was a Man. His aimin 

at more Power, than the Conſti- 
tution allow'd, was the firſt Cauſe 
of his Mistortunes : The falſe Steps 
afterwards committed, the Aſcen- 
dant the Queen, and thoie he 
truſted, had over him, increas' d 
the Diſtempers of his Reign: And 
his lofing entirely the Contidence 
of his People, with the claſhing 
Intereſts oi Parties, violent and fu- 
rious in their Oppolition to each 
other, at laſt compleated his Ruin, 
aiter a troubleſome Reign ot 23 
Years, 10 Mouths, and 3 Days. 
His Corpſe was carried to ij], 
and privately inter'd in St. Guorge's 
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The CommonwEALTH of ENGLAND: 


FTE R the Death of King 
A Charles I. there was an 
Interregnum of eleven Vears 

and four Months, during which 
Time, there was a total Eclipſe of 
the Royal Family, and the Govern- 
ment of England underwent various 
Forms and Shapes. The firſt was 
that of a pure Democracy or Com- 
monwealth. For the King was no 
ſooner dead, but the Remnant of 
the Houſe of Commons, call'd af- 
terwards the Rump, ſcarce above 
eighty in Number, but many of 
them Men of a ſurprizing Genius 
and an uncommon Capacity, aſ- 
ſuming to themſelves the Name of 
Pailiament, paſs'd an Act, forbid- 
ing the Proclaiming of Charles 
Stuart, eldeſt Son of the late 
King, or any other Perſon, upon 
Pain of High-Treaſon. Then 
they reſolved, that thoſe who had 
aſlented to the Vote, that the late 
King's Conceſſions were a Ground 
to proceed to a Settlement, ſhould 
not be re-admitted to fit as Mem- 
bers; who were therefore com- 
monly call'd the ſecluded Members. 
On Feb. 5, they voted, that the 
Houſe of Peers was uſeleſs and 
dangerous; and accordingly paſs'd 
an Act for aboliſhing it. The 
Lords had only the Liberty allow'd 
them, of being elected Members 
of Parliament, in common with 
other Subjects ;, which ſome few 
of them accepted, as the Earls of 
Pembroke, and Salijbury, and the 
Lord Edawvard Haadand; but the 


greateſt Part rejected it. Then, 
to compleat the Work, they 
reſolved and declar'd, that as 


the Oflice of King in this Na- 
tion had been found to be un— 
necefiary, burdenſome, and dan- 
gerous to the Liberties of the 


People, it ſhould therefore be ut- 
terly aboliſhed : And that the Na- 
tion ſhould be govern'd by the 
Repreſentatives of the People un- 
der the Form of a Commonwealth. 
A new Oath, call'd the Engage- 
ment, was enjoin'd, To be true and 
faithful to the Government efta- 
bliſhed without King or Houle of 
Pecrs. A new Great-Seal was pre- 
per'd, which was committed to 
certain Perfons, under the Title of 
the Keepers of the Liberties of Eng- 
land by the Authority of Parlia- 
ment; and all Writs and public 
Orders were to run in their Name. 
And finally, a Council of State was 
appointed, conſiſting of 39 Per- 
ſons, for the Adminiſtration of pub- 
lick Affairs under the Parliament; 
whoſe Powers were to continue for 
one whole Vear, and then a new 
Council of State to be choſen. 
And thus the Commonwealth Go- 
vernment was fully eſtabliſhed. 
In March, a new High-Coun 
of Juſtice was erected, of which 
Brad/haw was again Preſident, for 
the Trial of Duke Hamilton (as Earl 
of Cambridge) the Earls of Hel. 
land, and Norawich, the Lord Cal. 
and Sir John Oaven, for being con. 
cern'd in the late Invaſion and 
Inſurrections. They were all con 
demn'd to die. But upon their 
petitioning the Parliament, their 
Pardon or Execution was to be 
determin'd by the Votes of the 
Houſe ; when Duke Hamilton and 
Lord Cape! were caſt, and Sir 
Jobn Owen ſav'd, by a confidera- 
ble Majority. The Houſe being 
equally divided as to the Earls of 
Holland, and Noravich, the former 
was calt, and the latter ſaved b) 
the ſingle Vote of the Speaker. 
Accordingly Hamilton, . 
apt 
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(Adel were ſoon after beheaded on 
à Scaffold before We/?min/ter- Hall. 

It was now thought fit to a- 
boliſh the Council of Agitators, 
who were ſaid at firſt to have 
been ſet up by Cromwell and his 
Aſſociates, to oppoſe the Preſby- 
terians Project of diſbanding the 
Army, in order to ruin the In- 
dependants. They had now done 
their Maſters Work, and had been 
the chief Inſtruments in all the 
late Tranſactions. And, leſt they 
ſhould take it in their Heads to 
carry Matters farther than the pre- 
ſent Rulers (between whom, and 
the Officers of the Army, there 
was now a perfect Harmony) cared 
they ſhould, thoſe who at firſt 
fet them up, judg'd it expedient 
to put them down; which was at 
length effected by Fairfax and 
Cromabell, tho* not without much 
Difficulty from the Oppoſition 
they made, and ſome Effuſion of 
Blood. 

The Parliament (as the Remnant 
of the Houſe of Commons was 
now called) had not been long in 
Poſſeſſion of the ſupreme Autho- 
rity, before they found it neceſſary 
to turn their Thoughts towards 
ſreland. After the Marqueſs of 
Ormond had made a Treaty with 
the Ii, and in Conſequence of 
that Treaty, the Erg/i Forces 
were call'd home, to aſſiſt the 
King againſt the Parliament, the 
lri/þ treacherouſly broke the Ar- 
ficles, and joining againſt the Mar- 
queſs, would have ſurpriz'd him, 
it he had not eſcap'd to Dub- 
lia; but being in no Conditi- 
on to keep it for the King, ra- 
ther than deliver it up to the Vi, 
he gave it up to the Exgliſb ſent 
Over by the Parliament, (who made 
Col. Jones Governor of it) and came 
over to Exgland ſome Time before 
che King's Death, from whenee he 
afterwards repair d to the Prince. 


And now the 1:14 ſolicited his 
Return, promiſing hereafter to ſub- 
mit to him as the King's Lieu- 
tenant. He therefore went back, 
and put himſelf at the Head of 
the 4:4 Army; and having taken 
ſeveral Places, was preparing to 
beſiege Dublin. In this Exigency, 
the Governors of the new Com- 
monwealth thought fit to ſend over 
a good Body of Forces for the 
Relief of Ireland. Oliver Crom- 
well was appointed General for 
this Expedition, and Lord Gover- 
nor of that Iſland, both for Ci- 
vil and Military Affairs, for three 
Years. He loſt no Time in making 
all the neceſſary Preparations for 
his Departure, and, in the mean 
Time, ſent over conſiderable Suc- 
cours beforehand, to Col. Jones; 
by the Help of which, he made 
ſuch a vigorous and ſucceſsful Sally 
in the Night, that he not only 
forc'd the Marqueſs to raiſe the 
Siege of Dublin, before it was well 
form'd, but put his Whole Army 
to the Rout. This was in the 
Beginning of Auguſt, 1649 ; and a 
few Days after, Cromwell ſet Sail 
from Milford-Hawven, and arriv'd 
ſafe at Dublin, with his whole 
Army, to the inexpreſſible Joy of 
the People, who already look'd 
upon him as their Saviour and 
Deliverer. Cromwell having re- 
freſh'd his Men, enter'd imme- 
diately on the great Work he came 
about. His firtt Attempt was upon 
Drogheda, a ſtrong Town, and well 
gariſon'd with the Flower of Or- 
,ond's Army, under the Command 
of Sir Arthur Ajton. He reſolutely 
took it by. Storm, and put all that 
were in Arms to the Sword, Which 
much facilitated his future Con- 
queſts; and indeed, after tius, 
many Places ſubmitted to hun, 
without ſtriking a Stroke. In 
October, he took Wixferd by 
Storm, much in the ſame Manner, 

* and 
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and with the like Effect, as Drog- 
heda had been talcen before. After 
this, he with Eaſe reduced Ro/s; 
and Kinſale, and Cork, and other 
Places voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 
His Army having been ſome Time 
in Winter-Quarters, in February he 
took the Field again, and after 
having reduc'd ſome Places of leſſer 
Note, about the End of March, 
he laid Siege to Kilkenny, (which 
had been the Nurſery of the late 
Rebellion, and the Reſidence. of 
the {ſupreme Council of the , 
and became Maſter of it in lets 
than a Week. He then beſieged 
C/c;izmell, and took it by Storm, 
tro* the Beſieged made a moſt ob- 
jlinate and gallant Defence. In 
mort, Cromavell carried on his 
Conqueſts in Jrdland with ſuch 
amazing Rapidity, that in about 
nine Months Time, he almoſt com- 
picated the Reduction of the whole 
Alland; when, about the Middle 
of May, 1650, he was recall'd by 
the Parliamcnt, in order to enter 
upon a new Scene of Action in 
another Place. And ſo leaving his 
Son-in-Law Ireton his Deputy, to 
finiſh what remain'd, he embark' d 
for England, and having landed at 
Lriflol, proceeded, as it were in 
Triumph, to London, where he 
arriv'd amidſt the loud Accla- 
mations of the People, and had 
all Honour and Reipect paid him 
by the Members of Parliament, 
Officers of the Army, the Lord- 
Mayor and Aldermen, and other 
Pertons of Diſtinction. 

Scetland was the next Country, 
where Cromavel/ was to make him- 
ſelf famous. Charlcs, Prince of 
Wales, no ſooner heard of the 
King his Father's tragical Death, 
but he took the Title of King, 
being then at the Hague, and 
about 18 Years old. Atter the 
late Change brought about by Crom- 
will in Scotland, the Scots were 


united with England, ſo long as 
the Engliſb Parliament continued 
Preſbyterian, But when the Inde- 
pendants got uppermoſt, whom the 
Scots hated as much as they did 
the Royaliſts, they began to ſhew 
that the Parliament's Proceedings 
were diſagreeable to them, and 
{ent Commiſſioners to preſent a 
Memorial againſt their trying the 
King, and againſt the iu and 
ungodly Toleration, that was going to 
be introduc'd. And when, not- 
withſtanding, the Parliament per- 
ſiſted in their Meaſures, the Scot; 
Commiſſioners gave in their Pro- 
teltation againſt them, in the Name 
of the Parliament and People of 
Scotland, and departed. Afﬀter the 
King's Death, they reſolv'd to 
acknowledge and proclaim his Son, 
King Carles II. and ſent Deputies 


to him, to invite him over, but 


on the expreſs Condition of his 
conſenting to maintain Preſbyteria- 
niſm and the Covenant. The King 
by no means lik'd theſe 'T'erms, and 
as the Marqueſs of Montroſi, who 
had done great Service in Scotland 
tor the King his Father, but was 
atterwards forc'd to fly, and was 
excommunicated by the Kirk, and 
degraded by the Scots Parliament, 
happen'd to wait on him a little 
after the Arrival of the Scots De- 
puties, he gave him a Committion 
to raiſe Forces in Germany, and 
make a Deſcent upon Scotland, 
chuſing rather to come in by Force 
of Arms, than upon ſuch Condit! 
ons. Morntreſs accordingly landed 
in the North of Scotland with 2 
{mall Force, hoping he ſhould be 
ſoon ſtrengthned by Numbers com. 
ing in to him; But herein he was 
dijappointed, and the Scots Parla 
ment took ſuch Meaſures, that he 
was ſoon defeated, and fell into 
their Hands, who condemned him 
to be hang'd on a Gallows 30 
Foot high, his Head aticr»as 

10 


to be ſet upon the Tolbooth at 
Edinburgh, his Arms and Legs at 
four ſeveral Places, and his Body 
to be buried under the Gallows ; 
which ſevere and ignominious Sen- 
tence was accordingly executed. 
Mintroſs's Expedition gave the 
Scots no very favourable Opinion 
of the King, and yet they pro- 
ceeded to treat with him, but in 
ſuch a Manner, that not the lea{t 
Alteration was to be made in the 
Conditions they at firſt propoſed, 
and he had no Way left, but to 
accept or refuſe. Neceſſity, at laſt, 
made him comply, and ſo he em- 
bark'd for Scot/and, where he ar- 
riv'd in June, 1650, but was not 
permitted to land, till he had 
taken the Covenant. 

The Rulers in England were 
not ignorant of all theſe Proceed- 
ings, and foreſeeing that the King 
would accept of the Crown of 
Scotland, on any Terms, in order 
to employ the Forces of that King- 
dom for invading England, they 
reſolved to be beforehand with 
them, and carry the War into 
Scotland. The Lord Foirfax was 
civilly aſk'd, whether he would 
| | be willing to take on him the 
| Conduct of this War; but as he 


was much inclin'd to the Preſby- 
: terians, notwithſtanding the late 
- © dervices, which,by Cremw//'s Ma- 
1 W_R_ Pegement, he had done the Inde- 
4d WF pendants, twas thought his Re- 
> WE fulfil would not be very diſagree- 
* WE Able to the preſent Powers; which 
„be either perceiving, or really 
_ ſcrupling the Lawfulneſs of the de- 
2 WE fign'd Invaſion of Scotland, laid 
be WWE donn his Commiſſion; and im- 
n mediately thereupon, O/iver Crom- 
yas well was appointed General and 
2 Commander in Chief of all the 
he Armies of the Commonwealth. 

no The Scots, in the mean Time, 
um being inform'd of the Preparations 
30 in Eigland, levy'd an Army, and 
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gave the Command of it to Ge- 
neral Le/ly ; not caring to truſt the 
King with it, as they perceiv'd 
he did not very well reliſh the Se- 
verities of their Kirk Diſcipline. 
Leſley encamp'd near Edinburgh, 
and on 7uly 22, Cromavel! enter'd 
Scotland, at the Head of near 
20,000 Men. As he march'd 
along, he found the Country de- 
ſerted by its Inhabitants, and every 
Thing carried away, that might 
ſerve to ſubſiſt his Army; ſo that 
he could have no Proviſions, but 
what were ſent to him by Shipping 
from England. It was therefore 
neceſſary for him to come to an 
ungagement as ſoon as poſſible. 
To this End he advanc'd directly 
up to the Enemy, but found then: 
ſo flrongly intrench'd, that there 
was no attacking them without 
the utmoſt Hazard. He utcd all 
the Arts known in War, to draw 
them out of their Intrenchments, 
and provoke them to come to a 
Battle : But the wary Scezch Gene- 
ral avoided the Snate, hoping ta 
ſpin out L'ime, till the Inclemency 
of the Seaſon, and the Want of 
Proviſions ſhould: conſume the £ng- 
lib, or force them to return to 
their own Country. Cromwell 
march'd up in Sight of the Scots 
Army, and did all he could to 
provoke them ; then march'd back 
to Dunbar fer Supplies; then ad- 
vanc'd towards them again; till, 
after the Armies had ſpent ſome 
Weeks, facing each other, and 
Cromwell's Army was greatly di- 
miniſh'd by Sickneſs and other 
Accidents, he retreated agam to 
Dunbar. And now the Scots 
thinking the Exgliſb ſufhcienly 
weaken'd, follow'd them clote, 
and encamp'd on a Hill about a 
Mile from Dunbar, reſolving now 
at laſt to fall upon them, and to 
that End began to march down 
the Hill. But Cronaveli, ii this 
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Extremity, calling a Council of 
War in the Night, it was reſolv'd 
to prevent them, by attacking 
them firſt, an Hour before Day, 
being the third of September. Which 
he did with ſuch deſperate Fury 
and Reſolution, that he ſoon put 
the whole Scots Army, twice as 
numerous as his own, in Con- 
fuſion, and entirely defeated them, 
killing ſeveral Thouſands, and tak- 
ing near 10,000 Priſoners. The 
Scots immediately in Conſternation 
quitted Edinburgh and Leith, and 
Cromwell took Poſſeſſion of them ; 
and then laid Siege to Edinburgh. 
Cale, which he became Maſter of 
about the End of December. 

The King was crown-d at Scone, 
Jun. 1, 1650-1, when he again 
took the Covenant, being oblig'd 
to diſſemble his Diflike of it. And 
now the Scots were wholly intent 
upon raiſing another Army, into 
which it was thought fit to admit 
the Hamiltonians, as well as to Poſts 
in the Government, upon their mak- 
ing a Declaration of their Repen- 
tance. This was againſt the Senſe of 
the Bulk of the Scotch Nation, who 
well knew, that ſuch Declaration 
was not ſincere. This divided them 
into two Parties, the Re/o/utioners, 
ſo called on account of their carrying 
it in Parliament, to admit the Ha- 
miltonians, and the Proteſters, who 
being great Zealots for the Cove- 
nant, were againſt ſuch Admiſſion. 
From theſe tprang another Party, 
call'd Remonſirators, which prevail- 
ed chiefly in the Veſern Counties, 
where an Aſſociation was formed, 
as well againſt the King and the 
Defection of the Kirk Party, as 
2 gainſt the Army of Sectaries, as 
CromwelPs Army was call'd in 
Scotland. However, ſuch an Army 
as has been mention'd was raiſed, 
conſiſting of all Parties, who were 
willing to ſerve in this War. The 
King commanded it in Perſon, he 

2 : 


had Leſiey for his Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral, and went and encamp'd at 
Torwood, between Edinburgh and 
Stirling. Here they were intrench'd 
much in the ſame Manner, as be- 
fore the Battle of Dunbar, and 
Cromwell uſed the fame Arts to 
draw them to an Engagement, but 
in vain; they continu'd ſafe in 
their Intrenchments, and were well 
ſupply'd with Proviſions from the 
County of Fife. This made the 
Engliſh General, at laſt, reſolve to 
cut off all Communication with 
thoſe Parts. And ſo having ſent 
over a good Body of Troops into 
Fife, under Lambert and Omwrrton, 
who totally routed a itrong Party 
of the King's, which was ſent a- 
gainſt them, he quickly after tranſ- 
ported thither his whole Army, 
and marching farther North, made 
himſelf Maſter of Perth or St. Fohn'i 
Town. Thus Cromwell got behind 
the King; who being now under 
a Neceliity, if he Raid in Scotland, 
either of fighting him, or ſtarving 
in his Camp, took a ſudden Reſo- 
lution to march his Army into 
England, not doubting but be 
ſhould be join'd by great Num- 
bers of his Friends, eſpecially in the 
Northern Counties. 

Accordingly the King enter'd 
England, by the Way ot Carli/:, 
on Aug. 6, 1651, and preſently 
caus'd himſelf to be proclaim'd at 
the Head of his Army, as he did 
at all the Market-T'owns thro' 
which he paſs'd. The Parliament 
at Weſtminſter were ſtartled at this 
ſudden Invaſion, and began to think 
Cromwell had made a falſe Step. 
But he wrote to them, telling them 
he would overtake the Enemy, 
and doubted not but he ſhould 

ive a good Account of them. 
he Parliament exerted themſelves 
to the utmoſt on this Occaſion. 
They not only publiſh'd an 2t, 
ſtrictly forbidding the abetting t 
aſliſting 


affiſting Charles Stuart, or any of 
his Adherents, on Pain of High- 
Treaſon, but order'd the Militia 
of the ſeveral Counties to be drawn 
out, to obſtruct his March; and 
the Lord Fairfax now alſo took 
the Field with a conſiderable Body 


for the ſame Purpoſe. General 


Cromwell, to loſe no Time, im- 
mediately ſent Lambert and Har- 
riſon, with Part of his Army, to 
moleſt the King's March as much 
as poſſible, who foon found his 
Friends did not come in to him 
as he expected, being hinder'd by 
the Forces of the Commonwealth, 
who ſpread themſelves over the 
Nation. 'The King therefore, in- 
ſtead of marching to London, as 
'twas thought he deſign'd, with 
Difficulty got to Worcefter, Aug. 23, 
and there encamp'd, fortifying him- 
ſelf as well as he could againſt 
any Attack. The Earl of Derby 
was the only Perſon, who made 
any conſiderable Attempt to ſerve 
the King. He got together about 
1500 Horſe, but before he could 
join the King, he was ſet upon 
by Col. Lilburn and entirely de- 
trated, himſelf with Difficulty 
eſcaping to the King at Worce/trr. 
In the mean Time, Cromwr!!, 
having ſetzled Matters in Scotland, 
and left Lieutenant- General George 
Monk, with a ſufficient Force, to 
0 command there in his Abſence, 
l march'd in all Haſte wih the reſt 
| of his Army after the King. His 
Forces daily increas'd as he paſs'd 
along, by Parties from all Quarters, 


K and at Keinton, he join'd the reſt 
© of the Parliament's Forces under 
" Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lord Grey 
} J of Groby, Lambert, and Harriſan; 
l ſo tnat his Army was now double 
ah in Number to that of the King. 
e He arriv'd at Worceſter, Sept. 1, 
10 and on the 3d, being that Day 
Ot, Twelvemonth that the Battle of 


Dunbar was fought, Cromwell 
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charg'd the King's Army ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that, after ſome Hours Diſ- 
pute, they were driven back on both 
Sides the Severn, and retiring into 
the Town in the utmoſt Confuſion, 
were follow'd by Cromwel/'s Men, 
who made a dreadful Slaughter of 
the Royal Troops, and obtain'd 
a compleat Victory, taking many 
Thouſands Priſoners. Among thoſe 
of Quality, was the Earl of Derby, 
who was afterwards beheaded at 
Bolton. The King narrowly eſcap'd, 
and after wandering about ina Pea- 
ſant's Habit, with a faithful Guide, 
ſtooping to the meaneſt Offices to 
conceal himſelf the better, and un- 
dergoing numberleſs Fatigues and 
Dangers, for the Space of ſeveral 
Weeks, got ſafe over into France. 
During theſe Adventures, he hid 
himſelf a whole Day in a tufted 
Oak, in the Midſt of a thick Wood. 
Cromwell, after the Battle, having 
order'd the Walls of Worceſter to 
be levell d with the Ground, re- 
turn'd in Triumph to London. And 
Monk, in a ſhort Time, compleated 
the Reduction of Scotland, which 
was afterwards united with Eng- 
{and in one Commonwealth. 

Between the Battles of Dunbar 
and Vorceſter, it was diſcover'd that 
ſome Preſbyterians were carryinzon 
a Not againſt the Government, by 
correſponding with their Brethren 
the Scots, in order to promote the 
King's Intereſt in Scot/and, and in 
England, looking upon him now as 
a good Preibyterian King, ſince his 
having taken the Covenant. Four 
eminent Preſbyterian Divines were 
concern'd in this Plot, one of 
whom, Mr. Lowe, was executed on 
Tower-hill, on Aug. 22. 

The Commonwealth vas at the 
Height of its Glory, and en- 
joy'd a profound Tranquillity, after 
the Succeſs at Morceſter; when a 
War broke out between it, and the 
Republick of Hollaud. "The Par- 
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liament had early ſent Ambaſſadors 


to the States to propoſe a ſtrict 
Union with them, or ſuch a Coa- 


lition as ſhould make them, as it 


were, one Republick with England. 
But the Dutch thought this ſo in- 
jurious to their Commerce, that they 
not only rcfus'd to come into it, but 
the Eng /i/, A. baſiadors were very 
much afronted by the Populace. 
And now, ſincethe Parliament could 
not bring them to their Terms, they 


had a Mund tobreak with them, and 
to that End paß'd an Act, forbid- 


ine all Commodities, that were 
— 
not of the Growth and Manu- 
faQure of the Country from whence 
they came, to be brought into Eug- 
land in any other than Zng/z/þ Pot- 
toms ; which put an End to the 
Commerce between ZEr7/and and 
Hell ind. And when the States ſent 
Ambaſſadors to deſire the Repeal 
of this Act, they were ſo ſar from 
doing it, that they inſiited on Satis- 
faction for ſome old Injuries, the 
Dutch had done to the Erg/z/h. 
A War, therefore, neceſſarily en— 
ſu'd, in which were fought ſeveral 
of the moſt terrible and bloody Sea- 
Fights, that ever had been known, 
between the Dutch under the fa- 
mous Van Trump, and the Engliſh 
under the renowned Blake. The 
Dutch were generally worſted in 
theſe Engagements, tho' the Eng- 
/i/þ allo ſuffer'd great Loſs. The 
Afth, which was fought in Feb. 
1652-3, laſted three Days. The 
Dutch at laſt ſued for Peace, but 
before it was concluded, a new Re- 
volution happen'd in England. 
Cromavcll's Reputation and Glo- 
ry were arriv'd to ſuch a Height, 
after the Victories at Dunbar and 
Worcejicr, that, as many envied his 
Greatneſs, the Parliament grew 
jealovs of his Power, and now he 
had done their Work for them, 
would have been glad to have ruin- 
1 
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ed him. The General was aware 
of this, and was reſolv'd to pre- 
vent it; which it was not very 
dithcult for him to do, as he had 
ſecur'd the Eſteem and Affection 
of the Officers and Soldiers, and 
as the Parliament, after ſo long a 
Continuance, began to be diſagree- 
able to the People. Things being 
in this State, the Gener.! and his 
Officers made loud Complaints a- 
gainft the Grievances of this long 
Parliament, and gave out, that 
they intended to perpetuate them- 
ſelves in Power. It is not unlikely 
indeed, that Cromarel/s Ambition 
might at the ſame Time inſpire him 
with Thoughts of ſetting up him- 
ſelf; as appears pretty plain, from 
ſome Conferences he had with his 
Friends, ſoon after the Battle of 
Morceſter. However it be, the 
Parliament, inſtead of diſſolving 
themſelves, to make Way for 4 
new Repreſentative, as the Army 
inſiſted they ſhould, fell to pre- 
paring an Act for filling up their 
Houle, and to declare it High- 
Treafon, for any one to propoſe 
or contrive the Alteration of the 
preſent Government, Upon this, 
Cromwell, on Apr. 20, 1653, took 
a Party of Soldiers, and went to 
the Houſe; and having fat and 
heard their Debates for ſome Time, 
when the Queſtian was going to be 
put, for paſſing the Act, which 
would continue them above a Year 
and a half longer, he ſtood up all 
on a ſudden, and bad the Speaker 
leave the Chair, and then ſtamping 
with his Feet, and telling them, 
they were no longer a Parliament, 
upon this Signal the Soldiers en- 
ter'd, who, by his Orders, ſaw the 
Houſe clear'd of the Members, be- 
ing about an Hundred, who all 
quietly departed; and then having 
caus'd the Doors to be lock'd, he 
went away to //hirchall. 
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N HE General having 
thus by Force turn- 


1 


ed out his Maſters, 
became himſelf, of 
Courſe, Maſter of the 
Commonwealth. For 
tho* he did not aſſume the Title 
of Protector till towards the End 
of the Year, yet his Power was 
in Effect the ſame, from the very 
Moment that he ſucceeded in this 
bold Undertaking. He imme- 
diately conſulted with his Council 
of Officers at Whitchall, how to 
carry on the Government, and by 
their Advice, publiſhed a Declara- 
tion of the Grounds and Reaſons 
of his diſſolving the late Parlia- 
ment, promiſing to put the Go- 
vernment into the Hands of Per- 
ſens of approv'd Fidelity and Ho- 
nefly ; ſign'd by the Lord General 
and his Council of Officers, April 
22, 1653. This met with a | 
Reception, and was anſwer' d by 
Addreſſes from the Fleet, the Ar- 
my, and People, approving of the 
late Action, and promiſing to ſtand 


— 


by the General and his Council 
of Officers. This Declaration was 
follow'd by another, April 30, 
ſign'd O. Cromwell, giving Notice, 
that till the Perſons above menti- 
on'd ſhould meet, a Council of State 
was appointed for the better carry- 
ing on the Affairs of the Common- 
wealth, | 

On June 2, there was another 
terrible Sea-Fight between the Eng- 
lib under Blake, Monk, and Dean, 
and the Dutch under Jan Trump 
and De Ruyten; in which the Eng- 
liſh, to Oliuer's great Satisfaction, 
got the Victory, ſinking ſix of the 
Enemy's beſt Ships, blowing up 
two others, and taking eleven: But 
they had the Misfortune to loſe 
Admiral Dear, who was kill'd by 
a Cannon- Ball at the Beginning of 
the Engagement. 

It having been reſolv'd by the 
General and his Council of Offi- 
cers, according to their firſt Decla- 
ration, to ſummon ſelect Perſons, 
to be nominated by themſelves, out 
of every County, who ſhould be 
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a Repreſontative of the whole Na- 
tion; and the Perſons having been 
agreed upon, in Number 144, 
Cramauell, on June 8, ſent his 
Summons to each of them to ap- 
pear in the Council-Chamber at 
Whitehall, on July 43 uſing this 
authoritative Stile, after the Pream- 
ble, ] Oliver Cromnavell, Captain- 
General and Commander in Chief 
of all the Armies and Forces 
raiſcd, and to be raiſed within this 
Commonwealth, do hereby ſum- 
mon and require you, &c, Several 
other Acts of Authority were per- 
form'd by the General before the 
Meeting of this Convention. 

The Perſons ſummon'd met on 
the Day appointed, when the Ge- 
neral, attended by his Officers, 
made a Speech to them ; and then, 
by an Infrument under his Hand 
and Scal, he conſlituted them, or 
any 40 of them, the ſupreme Au- 
thority of the Nation; to fit no 
longer than the 3d of Nov. 1654, 
and three Months before, to myke 
Choice of other Perſons to ſucgeed 
them, who were not to ſit above 
a Year, and to provide tor a like 
Succeſhon in the Government. 
Then they adjourn'd to the next 
Day, when they met in the Par- 
liament-Houſe, and at once voted 
themſelves the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of England. But it 
ſeems, by the Character of the Per- 
ſons who compos'd this Aſſembly, 
that Olicer did not intend Things 
ſhould continue long in this Way, 
For, tho' there were among them 
ſeveral Men of Fortune and Capa- 
city, yet the major Part were ei— 
ther rank Enthuſiaſts, or Perſons of 
obſcure Birth, and ſmall Parts and 
Abilities. And tho' they made 
ſome good Orders in letter Mat- 
ters, yet in I hings of greater Con- 
cernment, their Counſels were full 
of Perplexity and Confuſion. One 
Praiſc-Goda Barebone, a Leati.er- 


Seller in Fleetftrect, was a buſy Man 
in this Aſſembly, from whom it 
was call'd in Deriſion Barcbsne's 
Parliament. | 

In Auguſt, there was another 
bloody Sea-Engagement between 
the two contending States, in which 
Admiral Yan Trump, the Glory of 
the Dutch Nation, was ſlain. The 
Dutch then apply'd to the Parlia- 
ment for a Peace, but in vain ; upon 
which they addreſs'd themſelves 
to Cromaucll, promiſing, if he would 
depoſe the preſent Powers, and aſ- 
ſume the Government to himſelf, 
they would enter into ſuch a de- 
fenſive Alliance with him, as ſhould 
ſecure him againſt all his Enemies, 
foreign and domeſtick. This he 
was now reſolv'd to do, for which 
the Confuſion of their Debates af- 
ſorded him a Handle. And ſo 
the Matter having been concerted 
with Roz/e the Speaker, and the 
General's ſelect Friends in the 
Houſe, they met early in the 
Morning, Dec. 12, before the o- 
ther Members, who were not in 
the Secret, had taken their Seats ; 
and voted, that, as it was not for 
the publick Good, that the. Parlia- 
ment ſhould fit any longer, it was 
fit they ſhould reſign up their 
Powers to the Lord - General ; 
which the Speaker and Members, 
going with the Mace to Hhitehall, 

id accordingly, by a Writing under 
their Hands. And by this Means, 
the politick Cromwell, with his 
Council of Officers, was again in 
Poſſeſſion of the ſupreme Power, 
which he had before delegated to 
this Aflembly. 

This done, he advis'd with his 
Council of Officers and other Per- 
ſons of Intereſt in the Nation, how 
the Government ſhould be carricd 
on; and theſe immediately reſolved, 
That Oliver Cromwell ſhould be 
Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of Erg laud, Scotland, and 

17. laud, 


. 
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J-:land, and. conſtituted him ſuch, 
by a large Inſtrument, call'd the 
Inſtrument of Government, con- 
ſiſting of 42 Articles: By this 
Inſtrument, the ſupreme legiſla- 
tive Authority was to be in the 
Lord-Prote&or and the People in 
Parliament; and the executive 
Power in the Protector, with the 
Advice of his Council. The Par- 
liament was to be choſen in ſuch 
Manner as to be a more equal Re- 
preſentative, the Members for the 
Counties, and ſome large Cities, to 
be increaz'd, and thoſe for the 


leſſer Boroughs, to be either re- 


duced or wholly omitted. There 
were to be 400 for England, 30 
for Scotland, and the ſame Num- 
ber for Ireland, all three being 
join'd in one Commonwealth. Col. 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Sand- 
wich, and Sir Anthony Aſbley Cooper, 
afterwards Earl of Shu , were 
of the Protector's firſt Council. On 
Dec. 16, his Highneſs was ſolemnly 
inſtall'd, and then proclaim'd, firſt 
in and about London, and after- 
wards throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Thus did this 
great Man, who was hardly known 
in the former Part of his Life, 
mount himſelf into the Throne of 
three Kingdoms, and, tho' he had 
not the Jitle of King, ruled with 
more Power than moſt preceding 
Kings. He apply'd himſelf cloſely 
to Buſineſs, and was indefatigable 
in the Management of publick Af- 
fairs, and on all Occaſions main- 
tained the Port of a great Prince, 
as much as if he had been ſo born 
and bred. And now congratula- 
tory Addreſſes were preſented to 
him from all the Parts of the 
three Nations, and the greateſt 
foreign States courted his Friend- 
thip and Alliance. 

It is ſurprizing, how he manag*d 
the ſeveral oppoſite Parties tl. en in 
the Nation, all mortal Enemies to 


each other, ſo as to make them 
contribute to his own Security, 
tho* moſt of them hated him in 
their Hearts. He kept a ſtrict Eye 
upon the Cavaliers, and, for the 
moſt Part, terrify d them into Sub- 
miſſion. He careſs'd the Preſby- 
terians to keep them in good Hu- 
mour, and when they began to 
take too much upon them, he 
play'd the Indi pendants and other 
Sects againſt them, in order to 
humble them, and keep them with- 
in due Bounds. The Republicans 
of all Sorts were his greateſt Ene- 
mies, becauſe he had overturn'd 


their beloved Scheme of Govern- 


ment ; and theſe he took care to 
divide, by ſetting the Eathuſiaſte, 
and Fifth-Monarchy Men, againſt 
the State-Republicans, who hated 


him moſt of all. The former he 


would cajole, by talking to them 
in their own Way, entering into 
his old Familiarities with them, 
and ending the Diſcourſe com- 
monly with a long Prayer ; but 
the latter, who were ſaid to be 
Deijls, and whom he uſed to call 
Heathens, he could not ſo eafily 
manage. However, he with won- 
derful Art and Dexterity carried 
Things farther with all Parties, 
than was thought poſſible: And 
tho* this did not hinder frequent 
Plots and Conſpiracies againſt him, 
he had his Spies in every Corner, 
and by his early Intelligence, cruſh- 
ed them before they could be put 
in Execution 


On April 5, 1654, the Lord- 


Protector concluded a Peace with 
the Dutch, upon very advantageous 
Terms. Among thereſt, he oblig'd 
them to pay 300,000/. for the 
Damage done to the Englih at 
Abmozna, &c. many Years before, 
for which the two laſt Kings could 
obtain no Satisfaction. 
CromwelPs good Policy appear'd 
in nothing more than in advancing 
to 
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to the ſeveral Poſts in the Govern- 
ment, Men that were beſt quali- 
iy'd for them. The famous Mat- 
thew Hale was one of his Judges, 
and in general he ſupply'd the 
Benches with the ableſt Lawyers. 
Thurloe, a very able Miniſter, a 
ſecond Valſingham for Intelligence, 
was made Secretary of State. When 
the Dusch War was over, he ſent 
Monk back into Scotland, to keep 
that Country in Order; and two or 
three Years after, made his younger 
Son Henry, a Perſon of excellent 
Parts and Abilities, Lord-Licu- 
tenant - of Jreland, Ludlow had 
been intrufed with the Govern- 
ment of that Island, after Jeton, 
who died at the Siege of Limerich, 
in 1051; and F/-+12vrod, who mar- 
ried /reton's Widow, one of the 
Protector's Daugliters, had ſucceed - 
ed Lud! uw. 

The ProteQor had not long en- 
joy'd his new Dionity, before a 
Conſpiracy againſt him was diſ— 
cover d. for which Gerard and 
Hoabel were executed, on July 10, 
1654. And the ſame Day, Dan 
Pautalton Sa, the Portugal Am- 
baſſador's Brother, was beheaded 
for a Riot and Murder. This wa 
thought very extraordinary, but the 
Protector ſaid, Jr tice muſt be done. 

His Highneſs, purſuant to the 
Irftrument of Government, order'd 
Writs to be iſſued for chuſing 
Members to ſerve in Parliament. 
This Parliament met on Sept. 3, 
and the Protector went in great 
State, and open'd it with a Speech, 
But it ſoon appear'd, that they were 
not for his Purpole. For they 
immediately fell to debating his 
Inſtrument of Government, and ſirſt, 
that fundamental Article of the {u- 
preme legiſlative Power being in 
a ſingle Perſon and a Parliament, a- 
gainit which ſeveral warm Speeches 
were made. 'The Protector, upon 
this, order'd them to attend him 
in the Paintcd-Chamber, where he 
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ſhew'd his Diſpleaſure in a Speech, 
and, moreover, appointed them a 
Teft or Recognition of the Govern- 
ment, as it had heen eſtabliſhed; 
and none were permitted to enter 
the Houſe, but {uch as would ſub- 
ſcribe it. About zoo did ſo, and 
took their Places; and tho” they 
declar'd, that Oliver Cromabell 
ſhould be Protector during Life, 
yet they took ſuch Liberties with 
the other Articles of Government, 
ſpending ſeveral Months in nothing 
elſe but debating on them, that the 
Protector was highly. offended. And 
befides, he had receiv'd Intelli- 
gence of a Plot for an Inſurrection, 
contriv'd chiefly by the Cawalier;, 
to which many of the Members 
were privy, and gave Encourage- 
ment, by protracting Time in long 
and fruitleſs Debates. He there: 
fore order'd the Parliament to at. 
tend him in the Painted-Chamber, 
Tan, 22, 1654 -5, and after a very 
long and intricate Speech, giving 
them to underſtand, that he knew 
their Deſigns, in great Diſpleaſure 
diſlolv'd them, 

T'wo Days after the Diſſolution, 
Major Vildman, a noted Republi. 
can, one of thoſe who had been 
excluded for refuſing to ſign the 
Recognition, was ſeiz d with a Pa- 
per about him, being a Declaration 
ſhewing why the People ſhould 
riſe in Arms againſt the Tyrant 
Oliver Cromwell, He was kept 
ſome Time in Priſon, and then 
contrary to Expectation diſcharged. 

The Cavaliers bad deſign'd two 
Inſurrections, one in the North, 
and another in the Ve. The 
former, which was to have been 
headed by Vilmet Earl of Roche. 
er, was wholly laid aſide, before 
it was well bezun. But in the 
%% tome fait Attempt was 

ade : Sir Jef Wagſtaff, Col. 
Peni.daock, Grove, and Jonts, en- 
ter'd Saliſcury with about 200 

Horſe, 
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Horſe, at the Time of the Aſſizes, 
ſeiz d the Judges and the Sheriff, 
and proclaim'd the King. But 
finding the People not in a Dil- 
poſition to join them, they march'd 
farther Weftward; and being pur- 
ſu'd by a Troop of Horſe that lay 
in the Neighbourhood, they were 
defeated, and moſt of them taken 
Priſoners. Penruddock and Grove 
were beheaded at Exeter, and ſe- 
yeral were try'd and hang'd both 
there and at Sa/;/bury, But Wag- 
flaff luckily made his Eſcape, 
Theſe Conſpiracies and Inſurrecti- 
ons gave a Handle to the Pro- 
tector to divide England into cer- 
tain Diſtricts, and to appoint Offi- 
cers ſeverally in each, under che 
Title of Major-Generals, the better 
to keep the Royaliits ahd Re- 
publicans in Awe, and to levy the 
Taxes impos'd on them. Theſe 
Major-Generals became io many 
Tyrants, and ſo oppreſo'd the Peo- 
ple, that Cromwell thought it ne- 
ceſlary firſt to reſtrain them, and, 
at lait, totally to aboliſh them. 
France and Spain were now at 
War, and each ſtrove to gain the 
Protector. He was for ſome Time 
in Suſpence, which to join with, 
but at laſt reſolv'd it ſhould be 
France, where Cardinal Mazarine? 
was Prime-Minifter, in the Minori- 
ty of Levis XIV. Being thus de- 
termin'd, he equipp'd a Fleet, and 
ſent it 
Penn, with ſome Land-Forccs un- 
der Venables, to attack the Sparni/> 
Settlement of S/. Domingo in Hi- 
Jpaniola. They arriv'd there in 
April, 1655, bat by ſome Miſ- 
conduct in landing the Forces, the 
Deſign miſcarried, and they were 
repuls'd to their Ships with great 
Loſs. To make ſome Amend-, 
they ſail'd for Jamaica, and took 
it on M 17; which proitable 
Iſland the Egli have held ever 
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under the Command of 


ſince. Upon their Return, Venables 
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was committed to the Tower, but 
ſoon releas'd. 

In the mean Time, P/ake per- 
form'd Wonders in the Miditerra- 
nem. He was ſent firſt to chaſtize 
the Corlairs of Barbary, and to 
demand ample Satisfaction of all 
the States, who had in any Man- 
ner moleſted the Egli; both 
which he did with glorious Suc- 
ceſs. After this, in Sept. 1656, 
he attack'd, ſunk and burnt the 
whole Spaniſb Plate-Fleet, except 
two of the Ships, which he took, 
whoſe valuable Treaſure being 
landed at Port/mouth, was con- 
vey'd, as it were in Triumph, to 
London. In fine, this brave Ad- 
miral, the Glory of the Eng liſs 
Nation, in April, the following 
Year, burnt ſix large Span 
Galeons at the Canaries (whulit 
Capt. Stayner deſtroy'd ten ſmaller 
Veſſels) and died on Shipboard, 
in his Return home. The Pro- 
tector, to ſhew his Eſteem for his 
Memory, gave him a pompous In- 
terment in Henry VIIth's Chapel. 

Some Time before, the Fifth- 
Monarchy Men, or Anabaptiſts, as 
{ome call them, among whom was 
Major-General Harriſon, enter'd 
into an enthuſiaſtick Plot againſt 
Cromwell ; but it was timely diſ- 
covered and prevented by the Vi- 
gilance of the Protector's Spies: 
As was alſo another Conſpiracy 
form'd againſt his Life, by one 
Miles Sindercombe, a Leweller. 

The Protector had thought fit 
to ſummon a new Parliament, Which 
met on Sept. 17, 1656. The Mem- 
bers were to be approved by his 
Highneſs's Council, before they 
ſhould have Leave to ſit; and by 
this Means, near an Hundred were 
excluded, who publiſh'd a ſevere 
Remontitrance againſt this Violence. 
And nov the fitting Members pro- 
ceeded, juſt as O/iver would have 
them. They paſs'd an Act for 
re 
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renouncing the pretended Title (as 
they call'd it) of Charles Stuart, 
and another, declaring it High- 
Treaſon to attempt any Thing a- 
gainſt the Protector's Life. They 
approv'd of the War with Spain, 
and granted large Sums of Mpney 
for carrying it on. And after they 
had fat ſome Months, it was car- 
ried in the Houſe, tho' the Army 
Party moſtly oppos'd it, to offer 
Cromwell the Title of King ; which 
they actually did on April 4, 1657. 
It appear'd plain enough, that he 
did not diſlike the Offer; but as 
he knew it was againſt the Senſe 
of the Army, he demurr'd upon 
it, and a Committee was appointed 
to ſatisfy him, and to perſuade 
him to accept it. All this was 
only to gain Time, in order to 
bring the Army to approve of the 
Deſign: Which Oliver finding he 
could not do, and that his Brother- 
in-Law Deſborough, and his Son- 
in- Law Fleetwood, were particular- 
ly averſe to it; he with great Shew 
of Humility, on the 8th of May, 
told the Parliament, that he could 
not undertake the Government with 
the Title of King. However, they 
confirm'd to him his Dignity of 
Protector, by an Act call'd, The 
Humble Petition and Advice of the 
Parliament to his Highneſs 5 where- 
by he wasalſo empower'd to name 
his Succeſſor, and to call Parlia- 
ments conſiſting of two Houſes; the 
Perſons legally choſen not to be 
excluded but by Conſent of the 
Houſe of which they were Mem- 
bers. The Protector gave his Aſ- 


ſcent to this Act, which conſiſte d- 


of eighteen Articles, on May 25 
and, on June 20, was inaugurated 
in Weftminfter-Hall, with the like 
Pomp and Magnificence, as at a 
Coronation. 

Cromwell, purſuant to his Trea- 
ty with France, ſent over 6000 
Men to join the French Army a- 


gainſt the Spaniards, and Mardi le 
and Dunkirk were to be put into 
the Hands of the Eng/i/, as ſoon 
as takenz as the former was, in 
O#obrr. this Year. 

King Charles having been oblig'd 
to leave France, upon Cromwel/'s 
entering into an Alliance with that 
Crown, retir'd to Cologne, and re- 
fided there above two Years: And 
now, having concluded a Treaty 
with the Catholick King, he this 
Year repair'd to Bruges in Flan- 
ders. About the ſame Time, a Plot 
was laid for an Inſurrection in 
England in his Favour, and the 
Marqueſs of Ormond came over to 
Londen, to forward the Deſign. 
Cromwell having Notice of it, by 
his Spies, publiſh'd a Proclamation 
for apprehending the Conſpirators 
before they could get into a Body. 


The Marqueſs narrowly eſcap'd, 


but Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry Sling by, 
Mr. Mordaunt, and ſeveral others 
were ſeiz'd; and the two former 
being try'd by a High Court of 
Juſtice, were condemn'd and ex- 
ecuted. 

The Parliament met again, on 
Jan. 20, 1657 -8, to whieh Time 
they had adjourn'd. It now con- 
ſiſted of two Houſes, the new one 
being call'd The Other Houſe, to 
anſwer to the Houſe of Peers. 
They were conſtituted by the Pro- 
tector's Writs of Summons, and 
many of them were call'd up from 
the lower Houſe. This, and the 


Admiſſion of the Members, who 


had been excluded in the firſt Seſ- 
ſion, made ſuch an Alteration in 
that Aſſembly, that they ſeem'd 
diſpos'd to undo all that had been 
done. They call'd the Authority 
of the Other Houſe in Queſtion, 
and diſputed the Validity of the 
Humble Petition and Advice. But 
the Protector thought fit to put a 
Stop to theſe Proceedings by a 


ſudden Diſſolution of the Parlia- 


ment, 


„ * * 
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ment, o Feb. 4. And it was ſome 
Time after this, that the Conſpira- 
tors above-mention'd were exe- 
cuted. 

On Tune 25, 1658, Dunkirk was 


taken from the Spaniards, by the 


Engliſh and French Forces, and 
immediately, according to Treaty, 
ſurrender d up to the Lord Pro- 
tector of England. But it coſt the 
Confederates a Battle, before they 
could obtain it, with the Sp 
Generals ahd the Dukes of York 
and Glouceſter, who advanc'd with 
15,000 Men to relieve the Place; 
but were entirely defeated, chiefly 
by the Bravery of the Englih, 


under Lockhart and Morgan. Crom- 


abell plac'd a ſtrong Gariſon in 
Dunkirk, and made Lockhart Go- 
vernor. 

The Protector did not long ſur- 
vive this glorious Succeſs of his 
Arms. He was taken ill in Auguſt, 
and died on his beloved and victo- 
rious Day, the third of September, 
in the Goth Year of his Age, 
having, as it is ſaid, named his Son 
Richard to ſucceed him, juſt be- 
fore he expir' d. He had a moſt 
pompous Funeral beſtow'd on him, 
and his Body was in Appearance 
buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey. But 
ſome ſay it was wrapt in Lead, and 
ſunk below Bridge in the Thames : 
And others affirm it to have been 
buried in N- Field. He was 
born at Huntington, of a good Fa- 
mily, of Nelſb Extraction, the 
Name being originally Villiams; 
but one ot the Family marrying 
the Siſter of the famous Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Efex, in Hen- 
ry VIlth's Reign, a Son by that 
Marriage took that Name, and 
tranſmitted it to his Poſterity. O/:- 
ver made no Figure in the World, 
till a little before the Breaking out 
of the Civil War, and we have ſeen 
by what Steps and Accidents he 
mounted to Power afterwards; which 


. 
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he could not have done, if he had 
not been endow'd with a moſt ex- 
traordinary Genius and Capacity. 
After he roſe to Sovereignty, under 
the Name of Prote4or, tho' his 
Government was arbitrary, and ſup- 
ported only by the Army, he did 
many Things worthy of Praiſe. 
He encourag'd 'I'rade and Com- 
merce, maintain'd the Honour of 
the Nation, and in many Inftances 
eſfectually interpos'd in favour of 
the Proteſtants abroad, chiefly by 
Means of the Influence he had 
over Cardinal Magarine, who fear- 
ing, ii he ſhould diſpleaſe him, that 
he would break with France, durit 
deny him nothing, 'The Nation, 
certainly, never made a preater 
Figure abroad, ſince the Pays of 
Queen Elixabeth, than it did under 
Cromwell, Indeed, I have often 
thought his Government, in many 
Reſpects, reſembled hers, eſpeci- 
ally in the Choice of ft Minifters 
for the ſeveral Parts of the Ad- 
miniſtration. But the fundamental 
Difference was this, that, whereas 
ſhe ſupported herſelf by the Aﬀec- 
tions of the People, Oliver, for 
Want of that, which he would 
have bcen very glad to have had, 
ſupported himſelf by a ftanding 
Army; tho' he had many ſecret 
Enemies in it, and it was with 
great Skill and Dexterity, that he 
kept all Things quiet there. In 
one Thing indeed, they were too 
much alike; for if Oliver ſacriſi- 
ced Ring Charles I. tor his own 
Safety, Queen Elizabeth did the 
ſame by the Queen of Scots. In 
ſhort, his greatett Enemies acknow- 
ledge he was not unworthy of the 
Government, if his Way to it had 
been juſt and innocent. And how 
far the Circumſtances and Neceth- 
ties of the Times may excuſe him, 
is not my Buſineſs to ſay. 

Beſides his two Sons, Richard 
and Henry, he had four Daughters, all 
Women 
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Women of great Senſe and Vir- 
tue. Bridget was Wife to Henry, 
Treton, and afterwards to Lieute- 
nant-General Flectauood. Elixa- 
beth was married to Mr. 7ohn Cley- 
pole, and dicd a little before her 
Father: My, his third Daughter, 
to the Lord Viſcount Falconbridge, 
afterwards made an Earl by King 
William ; and Frances, the youngeſt 
Daughter, firſt to Robert Rich, Eſq; 
Grandſon and Heir to the Earl of 


R CROMWELL. 


Warwick, and afterwards to Sit 
John Rufjel of Chippenham in 
Cambridgeſhire. 

Among the eminent Perſons, 
who died under Oli wer's Protector- 
ſhip, were the famous Mr. John 
Selden, the venerable Archbiſhop 
Uber, who came over to England, 
a little before the Breaking out of 
the Iriſb Maſſacre; and Dr. Har- 
vey, the celebrated Diſcoverer of 
the Circulation of the Blood. 


——_— 


RICHARD CROMWELL : 


With the VARIOUS Go- 


VERNMENTS Fill the Reſtoration. 


to the Reſtoration, which was 

but about a Year and three 
. there were in England no 
leſs than five or ſix Forms of 
Government, if they may be ſo 
called, when the Whole was little 
better than a State of Anarchy 
and Confuſion. Richard Cromwell 
was peaceably proclaim'd Protector 
upon the Death of his Father, and 
was congratulated thereupon by 
Addreſſes from all Parts. But he 
wanted his Father's Spirit and 
Parts to ſupport himſelf, eſpeci- 
ally againſt the Intrigues of the 
Army, which were beginning to 
work in O/zver's Time, for which 
Major-General Lambert had been 
diſcharg'd; and if he had liv'd, tis 
likely he would have caſhicr'd 0- 
ther Officers, and put ſuch in their 
Room, as would have ſecur'd the 
Army ſtill in Obedience. But this 
was above Richard's Capacity. He 
wanted to become Maſter of the 
Army, as his Father had been, but 
the Officers reſolv'd he ſhould not: 
And his Brother-in-Law Fl:etwvood, 
and Uncle Defborough, were fore- 
moſt in the Oppoſition, and uſed 
all their Arts to undermine him. 
However Richard, in order to ſup- 


FH oc the Death of Olzwer 


port himſelf the better, by the Ad- 
vice of his Council, call'd a Par- 
liament, which met on Jau. 27, 
1658 -g. And tho' there were a 
great many Republicans in the 
Houſe of Commons, who held 
long Debates about the Authority 
of the Other Houſe, and other 
Points in the Humble Petition and 
Advice, yet Richard's Friends at 
laſt prevail'd, and he was recog- 
nized Protector by the Parliament. 
But before it met, his ſecret Ene- 
mies in the Army, under a Shew 
of Friendſhip, had advis'd him to 
call up to London as many Officers 
as could be ſpar'd from the Regi- 
ments quarter'd in different Parts 
of the Country, for the better ſup- 
porting him in his Authority, if 
the Parliament ſhould not prove 
favourable to him. Nichard think- 
ing this Advice was ſincere, com- 
ply' d, not ſuſpecting, that it was 
deſign'd only to ſtrengthen the 
Combination againſt him. And 
now the Officers form'd a Council 
at London, which they call'd the 
Great Council of the Army, reſtor d 
Lambert to his Poſt, and preſented 
a Petition to the Protector, de- 
manding Flzetwood for their Ge- 
neral. Richard, now perceiving 
thei! 
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their Deſign was to make them- 
ſelves independent of him, re- 
jected the Petition: And the Com- 
mons voted, that there ſhould be 
no Council of Officers whilſt the 
Parliament was fitting. Upon this 
the Officers reſolved to compel 
Richard to part with his Parlia- 
ment. They brought up their 
Forces to Whitehall, ſeiz'd all the 
Avenues, and Deſborough, attended 
by a ſtrong Guard, demanded an 
Audience of the Protector, and re- 
quir'd him, in the Name of all 
the Officers, to diſſolve the Par- 
lament. He at firſt refus'd, but 
upon D:/borough's threatning him, 
and telling him, they were reſolv'd 
to have what they demanded, by 
fair Means or foul, he comply'd; 
and the Parliament having ad- 
journ'd for three Days, he imme- 
diately publiſh'd a Proclamation, 
April 22, 1659, declaring them 
diſſolved ; tho* rgold/by, Howard, 
afterwards Earl of Carliſle, and 
ſome other Officers had diſſuaded 
him from it, at the Beginning of 
the Deſign, for which they were 
8 caſhiered, 

The Officers then ſeiz'd the Go- 
vernment, taking no farther No- 
tice of Richard. But Things could 
not remain long in this State of 
Anarchy; and ſo they reſolv'd to 
reſtore the Members of the Long 
Parliament, whom Oliwer had turn- 
ed out in 1653: Which they did 
on the 7th of May, declaring for 
the Cod old Cauſe, a Common- 
| wealth, without a ſingle Perſon or 
Houſe of Peers. But they had firſt 
choſen Flec tæuood for their General. 
The Rump Parliament thus re- 
tor d, gave Richard 20007. for 
| 1005 his private Debts, and or- 
dier'd him to quit Whitehall; which 
Order he quietly obey'd, and re- 
turn'd again to a private Life. 
They alfo recall'd his Brother Henry 
Crowell from lreland, who com- 
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25 with their Orders, tho', if 

e had refus'd, he might have 
given them ſome Trouble, as he 
was exceedingly belov'd by the 
Soldiery, as — as by the English 
Inhabitants. There being a great 
Number of Republicans in the 
Army, and among the inferior Of. 
ficers, and both Fleetauood and 
Lambert having been diſappointed 
in their Expectation of ſucceeding 
Oliver, will account for the ſtrong 
and early Combination againlt Rz- 
chard, Lambert was ambitious of 
being a ſecond Cromwell, but as he 
could not compaſs his End, whilſt 
Fleetword was General, he com- 
ply'd with the reſt in reſtoring 
the Rump, in Hopes he ſhould be 
able to manage Flretwonad, as O- 
liver had manag'd Far/x. 

The Parliament had not fat 
long, before Differences began to 
ariſe, as uſual, between them and 
the principal Officers. The Parlia- 
ment wanted to have the Army in 
Dependence, and for that End 
careſs'd the inferior Othcers, that 
they might make uſe of them to 
get rid of their Commanders; who, 
being aware of the Parliament's 
Deſigns, bent their whole Study 
to preſorve their Polts and Autho- 
rity, But before the Animolity 
roſe to any great Height, they had 
Information of Plots forming by 
the Royaliſts in divers Parts of tic 
Nation; with whom the Preſby- 
terians, from this Time, ſeem to 
have join'd, in Hopes of treeing 
themſelves from tie Reſtraints the 
Independants kept them under. 
The Deſign was timely fruſtrated 
in moſt Places, by Means of 7 bur - 


he's Intelligence trom Sir Richard + 


Millis, who being, as it were, at 
the Head of the Eing's Party, had 
been long brib'd by Oliver to be- 
tray them. The only Riſing was 
in Che/hirc, where Sir George Booth, 
having got together about 500 
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Men, ſeiz'd Cheſter, and publiſh'd 
a Manifeſto againſt the Parliament. 
Lambert was ſent againſt him a- 
bout the Beginning of Auguf, 
defeated him, and retook Cheſter. 
Sir George eſcap'd for that Time, 
but was taken ſoon after, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

The Conteſts between the Par- 
liament and Officers ſtill continu'd, 
in which Lambert, tho' abſent, 
had a great Share. Things were 
at lat come to that Pais, that the 
Officers ſaw they muſt either quit 
their Authority, and tamely ſubmit 
to the Parliament, or once more 
turn them out: For which Pur- 
pole Lambert drew kis Forces 
near London, and came thither him- 
ſelf, to affiſt at the Conſultations of 
his Friends. And yet the Parlia- 
ment, being encourag'd by Monæ's 
promiſing to ſtand by them, ven- 
tur'd to caſhire Lambert, D:/bo- 
rough, and ſome other principal 
Officers, vacated Fleetauocd's Com- 
miſſion, and named Commiſſioners 
to govern the Army. Upon this, 
Lambert drawing ſome Regiments 
into the City, ſecur'd all the Ave- 
nues to W:jiminfter- Hal, and ſtop- 
ped the Speaker and Members, as 
they were going to the Houſe, A 
ſtrong Guard was afterwards pla- 
cd at the Parliament Doors, to 
hinder their Meeting for the future. 

Thus the Rump Parliament was 
again depos'd by the Army, on 
Od. 13, five Months after they 
had been reſtor d. And now there 
was a ſecond Anarchy of a few 
Days, which was render'd tolera- 
ble, by the Army's being kept in 
exact Diſcipline, and by the Offi- 
cers appointing a Council of Ten 
out of their own Body, to take 
care of ſuch Affairs as were moſt 
preſſing. Then they declar'd Fleet- 
awed their General, Lambert their 
Lieutenant-General, and De/3o- 


rough Commiſſury-General of tlie 


Horſe. At laſt, on O#. 26, they 
eltabliſh'd a Committee of Safety, 
conſiſting of 23, and entruſted to 
them the Government, who were 
to — farther of a Settlement, 
without a Ain » Vn le Per on, Or 
Houſe of Po. OY 1 

Whilſt theſe Things were doing, 
and Lambert govern'd the Army 
in the Name of Fleetword ; Monk, 
who hated Lambert, refolv'd to 
march out of Scotland with the 
beſt of his Troops, and reſtore the 
Rump Parliament. As to any o- 
ther Deſign, he all along uſcd the 
moſt profound Diſſimulation, and 
opened himſelf only as Circum- 
ſtances offer d. But as twas known 
he was preparing to march into 
England, to re-eſtabliſh the Parlia- 
ment, the Members were no les 
buſy in endeavouring to reſtore 
themſelves. In the mean Time, 
the Fleet, the Governor of Port/- 
mouth, and great Part of the Army, 
deſerting their Officers, declar'd 
for the Parliament. Now the 
Committee of Safety, Fleetwood and 
his Aſſociates at London, were for- 
ced to give Way, reſign their Au- 
thority, and conſent to the Meet. 
ing ot the Parliament; who accord- 
ingly met on Dec. 26. Lambert 
was gone into the North to oppole 
Monk, but when his Troops heard, 
that the Parliament was reſtor'd, 
they put him under Arreſt, and 
he was brought up to Leondvn, and 
impriſon'd in the Tower. 

The Reſtoration of the Rump 
ſeem'd to extinguiſh the Hopes of 
the King's Friends. But what 

» was ſoon after done by the In- 
terpoſition of Monk, rais'd them 
again. He enter'd England wit 
his Army on Fan. 2, 1659 C0. 
The Rump, now ſuſpecting he had 
ſomething farther in View than 
reſtoring them, had rather he hac 
ſtaid where he was; but he found 


Pretences to continue his Mar 
1 
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ſtill profeſſing it was purely for the 
Service of the Parliament. At 
Leiceſter, he was met by Deputies 
from London, with an Addreſs, 
praying the Reſtoration of the 
Members, who had been excluded 
in 1648, when the Army put a 
Force upon the Parliament, in or- 
der to accompliſh their Deſigns 
againſt the late King. And at ſe- 
veral Places, as he march'd along, 
he receiv'd Addreſſes to the fame 
Purpoſe, to which he gave uncer- 
tain Anſwers, the better to conceal 
his Deſign, which ſome thought 
was to ſet up himſclf, like Crom- 
well, and others, to reſtore the 
King. In theſe Addreſſes, the 
Preſbyterians ſeem to have join'd 
with the Royalifls, as thoſe ſe- 
cluded Members were moitly of 
the Preſbyterian Stamp. They were 
deſirous now to reſcue themſelves 
out of the Hands of the Indepen- 
dars at any Rate. Oliver had 
indeed ſuffer d their Church-Go- 
vernment to continue, but with a 
full Liberty to the other Sects, 
which was their great Grievance. 
Both the Parliament and Army 
were unealy at Men's Procced- 
Ings ; but the Parliament was more 
jealous of their own Army, then 
of Monk's: And tt is hinder'd them 
from uniting, which would effectu- 
ally have ruin'd his Scheme. In- 
ſtead of this, upon Monk's Ap- 
proach, the Parliament, at his De- 
lire, order'd the Regiments quar- 
ter'd about London to retire at a 
Diſtance, to make Room for his 
Troops. Lambert was now in the 
Toaber, and Fleetwood, and the reſt 
loſt their Courage, as doubting 
whether they ſhould be able to 
preſerve their Command over their 
uferior Officers; and ſo they tamely 
| ſubmitted to this Order of the Par- 
lament. 
Men enter'd London, Feb. 4, 
aud the next Day going to the 
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Parliament, received the Thank“ 
of the Houſe. A few Days after? 
the City of Londen, refuſing to pay 
any more Taxes, till the Parlia- 
ment was filled, Monk was order- 
ed to march into the City and 
chaſtiſe them, by taking away 
their Gates, Portcullices, Poſts, and 
Chains, and arreſting eleven of 
the Common Council: Which he, 
thinking it expedient, as yet, to 
keep fair with the Parliament, 
punctually executed; at which the 
City was greatly enrag'd againſt 
him; but le ſoon made them eaty 
again, by returning with his For- 
ces, reconciling himſelf to the Ma 
giſtrates and Citizens, and pro- 
miſing to reſtore the ſecluded 
Members ; Which occaſioned great 
Rejoicings, Ringing of Bells, and 
Bonfires, at which a great many 
Rumps were roaſted, in Deriſion of 
the ſitting Members. 

In ſhort, on Feb. 12, Monk put 
his grand Deſign in Execution. 
The ſecluded Members attended 
him in a Body at JV/4itehall, from 
whence, after receiving their Pro- 
miſe to call a free Parliament, 
and then diſſolve themſelves, he 
gave them a Guard to the Parlia- 
ment-Houſe, where they took their 
Seats; upon which, the Leaders 
of the Independant and Republican 
Party, ſurpriz'd at this ſudden Ap- 
pearance of the ſecluded Members 
amongſt them, withdrew from the 
Houſe. 

The Parliament thus alter'd re- 
peal'd the Oath for abjuring Char/es 
Stuart, as alſo the Engagement 
to be faithful to the Common- 
wealth without a King, or Houſe 
of Peers, and paſs'd ſeveral other 
Votes in favour of the King's 
Reſtoration ; and then having iſſu- 
ed out Writs for calling a free 
Parliament, and appointed a new 
Council of State, they diſloly'd 
themſelves on the 16th of March. 

4 2 Before 
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Before the new Parliament met, 
Lambert having eſcap'd out of the 
Tower, put himſelf at the Head 
of ſome diſcontented Troops in 
' Northamptonſhire : But Ingold/by, 
being immediately ſent againſt 
them by Monk, came unawares 
upon them, April 22, diſpers'd 
them, and took Lambert Priſoner, 
who was again ſent to the Tower. 

The Parliament met in two 


Houſes, Lords and Commons, on 


April 25, 1660, and it ſoon ap- 
eee that many Royaliſts had 

en elected. The King's Letters 
to the Lords, and Commons, from 
Breda, (whither his Majeſty re- 
mov'd by General Monk's Advice) 
were ſeverally read in both Houſes, 
together with his gracious Decla- 
ration to all his loving Subjects, 
* Granting a free and general Par- 
don, which he would be ready, 
© on Demand, to paſs under the 
* Great Seal of England, to all 
© that ſhould lay hold of it within 
* forty Days, excepting only ſuch 
© Perſons as ſhould hereafter be 
* excepted by Parliament ; and a 
© Liberty to tender Conſciences, ſo 
© that none ſhould be queſtion'd 
for Difference of Opinion in 
Matters of Religion, which did 
* not diſturb the Peace of the 
Kingdom, Sc. - Immediately 
upon this, both Houſes voted, 
That by the fundamental Laws 
of the Kingdom, the Government 
is, and ought to be by King. 
Lords, and Commons. 
Commons voted a Preſent of 
co,000/7, to the King, 10,000 J. 
to the Duke of Tort, and 50000. 
to the Duke of Gl/ouce/ter, On 
Mas 8, his Majeſty was pro- 
claim'd, and three Days after, 
Commiſſioners from the Parlia- 
ment and City ſet out, to wait 
on him in Holland; with whom 
went alſo ſome Preſbyterian Mi- 
niſters. On the 23d, the King 
empark' d, and two Days after 


Then the 
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having landed at Dower, on the 
29th arrived at Whitehall, amidſt 
numberleſs Crowds of People, con- 
rung him on his being re- 
or'd with the loudeſt Acclama. 
tions of Joy. Thus was this great 
Revolution effected without any 
Effuſion of Blood: But what 1; 
more to be wonder'd at, is, that 
whereas ſo much Blood had been 
ſpilt to compel Charles I. to come 
to Terms with his People, to- 
wards which, it is certain, he at laſt 
made large Conceſſions, Charles Il. 
ſhould be receiv'd without any 
Conditions at all. Upon this Bi- 
ſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of hi; 
own Times, tells us, That Hale, 
afterwards Lord Chief - Juſtice, did 
move, that a Committee might be 
appointed to look into the Propo- 
ſitions, that had been made, and 
the Conceſſions, that had been of- 
fer'd by the late King, And from 
thence digeſt ſuch Propoſitions as 
they ſhould think fit, to be en: 
over to the King. This was ſe. 
conded, but by whom the Biſhop 
had forgot. As ſuch a Motion 
was foreſeen, Monk was inſtructed 
how to anſwer it: He told the 
Houſe, that he had Information 
of ſuch Numbers of Incendiaric 
ſtill in the Kingdom, that if any 
Delay was put to the ſending foi 
the King, he could not anſwer for 
the Peace, either of the Nation 
or Army : And, as the King wa 
to bring neither Army nor [ra 
ſure with him, either to fright 0. 
corrupt them, Propoſitions might 
be as well offer'd to him, when 
he ſhould come over; ſo move 

for ſending Commiſſioners imme: 
diately. This was echo'd wit 
ſuch a Shout over the Houſe, that 
Hale's Motion was no more in. 
ſiſted on. To the King's coming 

in without Conditions, may wel 

be imputed, ſays the Biſhop, al 

the Errors of his Reign. 

225 8 CHARLES 
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UCH a Tide of 
extravagant Joy o- 
verſpread the Nati- 
on, upon the King's 
Arrival, as, in the 
End, very much 
| hurt the Morals of 
the People, and introduc'd an al- 
moſt univerſal Diſſoluteneſs of 
Manners, which was encourag'd 
and propagated by the ill Exam- 
ple of the King and the Court; 
o that from Enthuſiaſm and Fa- 
naticiſm, the prevailing Spirit of 
the late Times, the £ng/i/s fell 
into the oppoſite Extreme of Li- 
centiouſneſs and Immorality ; as 
one or the other of theſe Ex- 
tremes will always be the Con- 
ſequence of Mens not governing 
themſelves by Reaſon. 
The Confidence the People had 
in the King, from the extraordi- 


& nary good Opinion they had been 


& Prepoſſeſs'd with in his Favour, 
ad their Tranſports of Joy, at 


being deliver'd from the late Con- 


fuſions and Diſtractions, by Means 


CHARLES II. 


of his Reſtoration, will account for 
the exceſſive Complaiſance, that 
was ſhewn to the Court, at the 
Beginning of this great Event, fo 
that the Parliament could ſcarce 
deny the King any Thing; and 
the ill Uſe that was made of this 
Confidence, was the chief Cauſe 
of the Oppoſition, that was made 
to the Court afterwerds. 

Not only the Character of King 
Charles II. but that of the Duke 
of York, who bore the chief Sway 
in the Counſels of the King his 
Brother, is to be conſider'd, if we 
would know the Source of the 
principal Events of this Reign. 
King Charles was endow'd with 
many engaging Qualities, and 
excellent Talents, which might 
have made his Reign glorious, if 
he had made a 3 Uſe of 
them. He was affable and good- 
natured, had a ſurprizing ready 
Wit, a ſolid Judgment, and a deep 
Penetration. But what ſpoiled all, 
was his exceſſive Indolence, and 
Love of Eaſe and Plcaſure, to 
Z 3 which 
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Which he was ſo immoderately ad- 
dicted, that he would ſacrifice any 
Thing to it, even the Good and 
Welfare of his Eingdoms, which 
might ſirk or ſwim, ſo that he 
could but gratify his Inclinations. 
He had abundance of Maiſtreſles, 
and his whole Time and "Treaſure 
were in a Marner devoted to 
them. Add to this, that tho' he 
embrac'd the Popith Religion a- 
broad, in Hopes of having the 
Aid of the Catholick Princes to- 
wards his Reſtoration; yet he was 
quite indifferent to all Religions, 
and *twas all one to him, whether 
Popery, or Proteſtantiſm, were the 
Religion of England, ſo that he 
could but enjoy his beloved Faſe 
and Pleaſure. But here we mult 
take in the Character of the Duke 
of York, who was of an active, 
violent, and vindictive Temper, and 
ſuch a thorough Bigot to Popery, 
that he would ſtick at nothing to 
have it eftabliſh'd ; and in order 
to that, labour'd to extend the 
Prerogative, and to eſtabliſh an 
arbitrary Government. This then, 
join'd with the Indolence of the 
King, of which the Duke of York 
made his Advantage, to purſue 
the Schemes he had formed, was 
the chief Occaſion of the Diſtracti- 
ons and Animoſities in the latter 
End of this Reign. For it was 
ſome Time after the Reſtoration, 
and as it were by inſenſible De- 
erces, that theſe Deſigns diſco- 
vered themſelves. After theſe Re- 
marks, it will be ſufficient to give 
a brief Narration of the principal 
Tranſactions and Events in the 
Reign of King Charles II. 

'The King, in forming his Coun- 
cil, took in ſome, that had been 
deeply enough engag'd againſt his 
Father and himſelf, but after- 
wards promoted his Reſtoration ; 
as, Denzil Hollis, afterwards Lord 
Jiollis, the Earl of Mancheſter, 


3 


Sir Anthony A/pley Cooper, and o- 
thers, Who had been Preſbyterians. 
And to humour that Party for the 
preſent, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. 
Calamy, were appointed his Chap- 
lains in Ordinary. Sir Fdwword 
ydl , aſterwards Earl of Cl: ndon, 
a great Enemy to theſe People, 
who had conſtantly attended the 
King in his Exile, was his Lord- 
Chancellor and Prime Miniſter; 
the Earl of Scuthampton, Lord- 
Treaſurer; Edouard Montague (af- 
terwards Earl of Sandwich) who 
had been one of Cromauvells Admi- 


rals in Conjunction with Blake, was 


Commander of the Fleet; and 
George Moni, who had been made 
Knight of the Garter upon the 
King's Landing, was continued 
General of all the Forces, and 
created Duke of Albemarle. 

The Aſſembly, which reſtor'd 
the King, had been ſummon'd by 
a Commonwefth Writ, in the 
Name of the Keepers of the Li- 
bertiecs of England: It was, how- 
ever, call'd a Parliament, till his 
Arrival, but then, had only the 
Name of Cenwention; however, 
two Days after, the King went 
to the Houſe, and gave his Al- 
ſent to an Ad for changing the 
Convention into a Parliament. 

In Tuly, the City of London 
gave a magnificent Entertainment 
to the King, his two Brothers the 
Dukes of York and Glouceſter, 
the great Officers of the Crown, 
and both Houſes of Parliament. 

The Act of Indemnity or Ob- 
livion had been depending for 
{ome Time, and the King tent a 
Meilage to the Commons, and 
came to the Houſe of Lords, to 
haſten it, according to his Decla- 
ration from Breda. At laſt it paſs d 
both Houſes, and his Majeſty gave 
Eis Aſſent to it on Avg. 29. There 
were excepted out of it, the late 


King's Judges, and ſome others, 


who 
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who had been deeply concern'd 
in his Death. Twenty hve of thoſe 
Perſons were dead, whoſe Eſtates 
were conhicated; 19 had made 
their Eſcapes, of whom Ludlow 
was one, who were afterwards at- 
tainted ; ſeven were thought wor- 
thy of the King's Mercy, as being 
leſs concern'd in the Crime, or 
having join'd in promoting the 
Reſtoration; and 29 were tried in 
October, and condemned to die: But 
of theſe, 19, Who had ſurrender'd 
themſelves upon the King's Pro- 
clamation, were ſpared as to Lite, 
but reſerv'd for other Puniſhments, 
as Impriſonment, Baniſhment, and 
Conkication of Eſtate; fo that only 
19 were executed at this 'I ime, 
viz. Major General Harriſon, Ca- 
rew, Cook, Scot, Cl ment, Screop, 
Jones, and Hugh Peters (an incen- 
diary Preacher in thoſe Times) at 
Charing-Croſs; and Hacker, and 
Axtel, at Tyburn; all juſtifying 
what they had done to the laſt, 
and looking upon themſelves as 
Martyrs. Some Time after, three 
of thoſe who had made their E- 
icape, viz, Corbet, Okey, and Bark- 
fiead, were apprehended in Hol- 
land, brought over to England, and 
executed. Sir Henry Vane was like- 
wile tried, condemn'd, and behead- 


ed on Tower-Hill; and Lambert, 


who was tried at the ſame Time, 
was repriev'd from Death, but im- 
priſon'd for Life in the Iſland of 
Guernſey, The Bodies of Com- 
well, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, 
were taken up, and hang'd for a 
whole Day at Tyhburn, and then 
buried under the Gallows. This 
may be true as to the three laſt ; 
but whether the Body taken up 
tor Cromabell's was really his, may 
be doubted, from the Uncertaingy 
of the Place of his Burial, as be- 
tore related. 

At the ſame Time that the 
King paſs'd the Act of Indennity, 


he gave his Aſſent to an Ad for 
a perpetual anniverſary Thankſ- 
giving on the 29th of May, the 
Day of his Arrival in England. 
The Commons, ſoon after, voted 
1,200,000 J. for the ordinary Ex- 
pences of the Government. There 
were ſome Court Sycophants, who 
undertook to have a perpetual 
annual Revenue of two Millions 
ſettled on the King, which would 
have ſet him above Parliaments : 
But this was honeſtly oppos'd and 
deſcated by the Lord Clare nac n. 

In the Midſt of the Joy for 
the Reſtoration, the King and Na- 
tion met with one great Affliction 
in the Death of Henry Duke of 
Glouceſter, his Majeſty's youngeſt 
Brother, a very hopeful Prince; 
who died of the Small-Pox, at 
about 20 Years of Age, on Sept. 13. 
I ſhall juſt take Notice here, that 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, the King's 
ſecond Siſter, died in Cari/broot- 
Caſile, during the Ulſurpation, a 
few Days after the Battle of Dun- 
bar. 

The Hierarchy, which had ſuf- 
fer'd the ſame Fate with the Mo- 
narchy, was now to be re-eſtabliſh'd 
with it. The Biſhops, who were 
ſtill living, being nine in Number, 
were reſtor'd; and others were 
conſecrated to fill the vacant Sees. 
Reynolds, Calamy, Baxter, Manton, 
Bates, and Bowles, all eminent 
Preſbyterian Miniſters, were offer'd 
Biſhopricks and Deaneries; tho” 
none accepted but Reyno/ds, who 
was made Biſhop of Norwich. 

In October, the Princeſs Dowager 
of Orange came over to England, 
to congratulate the King her Bro- 
ther, cn his Reſtoration. And the 
Queen-Mother arriv'd in the fol- 
lowing Month, bringing with her, 
the Princeſs Henrietta, her youngeſt 
Daughter, who, by the King her 
Brother's Conſent, was married to 
the Duke of Orleans. The Duke 
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of York, a little before, married 
Anne, eldeſt Daughter of Chan- 
cellor Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, to 
whom he had been contracted at 
Breda. The Queen-Mother was 
as much difpleas'd with this Mar- 
ringe, as ſhe was pleas'd with 
that of her Daughter. The Prin- 
ceſs of Orange had been but about 
two Months in England, when ſhe 
was taken ill of the Small-Pox, 
and died on Dec. 24, leaving only 
one Son, Nilliam, Prince of Orange, 
now about ten Years old, and af- 
terwards King of England. 

The Parliament, after about two 
Months Receſs, having granted 
Money for diſbanding the Army, 
that great Work was effected in 
a few Months, all being diſbanded 
except Mes Regiment. But 
then, the King introduced a new 
Cuſtom, by forming to himſelf a 
Guard of two Regiments, one of 
Horſe, and another of Foot; which 
fill'd ſeveral with Apprehenſions. 
This Parliament, which the King 
would have to be called the Heal- 
ing Parliament, was diſſolv'd on 
Dec. 29, after the paſſing of ſeve- 
ral Acts; and among the reſt, one 
for erecting a Poſt-Office; another 
for an Impoſt on Ale, Beer, Cyaer, 
and other Liquors; and a third, for 
toking away the Court of Wards, 
and Liveries, together with Tenure 
in Capite, Knights Service, and 
Purveyances, and for ſettling a Re- 


eenue upon his Majeſiy, in Lieu 


thrreof. 

The Royal Society was founded 
this Year, 1660, by the King's 
Letters Patent, for Experiments and 
Diſcoveries in natural Philoſophy 
and Mechanicks. Dr. Henry Ham- 
zuend, the famous Divine and Com- 
mentator, died the ſame Year, a 
little before the Reſtoration. 

On Jan. 6, 1660 -1, there was 
a {uaden Inſurrection of the Fifth- 
Monarchy Men, who expected the 

1 


— gg Reign of Chriſt upcn 
arth. They iſſued out, well. 
armed, about ſixty in Number, 
under their Leader Thomas Venn, 
and fought deſperately with the 
City Train'd-Bands, and a Party 
of Horſe and Foot, that were ſent 
againſt them. At laſt they were 
defeated, after ſeveral had beer 
kill'd on both Sides, and Venner 
with about ſixteen of his Accom- 
plices were taken and hanged. 
This Accident ſerv'd as a Handle 
to the Court to ſuppreſs the Preſ- 
byterians and all other Sects, who 
now began to be confounded un- 
der the general Name of Diſen- 
ters or Nonconformiſts. 

Meaſures had been taking laſ 
Year, to ſuppreſs the Kirk-Party 
in Scotland: And this Year, Epii- 
copacy was reltored in that King- 
dom, and the Parliament there, 
wholly devoted to the Court, ab- 
rogated the Solemn League and 
Covenant, that Idol of the Ma 
jority of the Scots Nation, and 
made ſeveral other Acts in favour 
of the King, and againſt the Prei 
byterians. Not long after, the 
Marqueſs of Argyle, the Chief o. 
the Kirk-Party, was beheaded at 
Edinburgh. 

On March 25, 1661, a Conſe- 
rence was open'd at the Biſhop of 
London's Houſe in the Sawsy, be 
tween ſome Biſhops and othe! 
Clergymen of the Church of EN 
land, and the ſame Number ot 
Preſbyterian Divines, by Virtue of 
a Commiſſion from his Majeſty, to 
adviſe upon and review the Boot 
of Common-Prayer, and make ſuch 
Alterations and Amendments, a 
ſhould be agreed upon by both 
Parties. But tho' ſome very light 
Alterations were made, this Con- 
ference had the Fate uſual to all 


Conferences of the like Nature; . 


that is, it came to nothing, both 
Sides being too rigidly mo 
of 
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of their own Ways and Opinions: 
Not to ſay, that the Party which 
is uppermoſt, which ſoever it be, 
has ſeldom a ſincere Deſire of an 
Accommodation. 

The King was crown'd with 
the uſual Solemnity, on April 23, 
on which Occaſion, among other 
Promotions, Sir George Booth was 
created Lord De-la-mere ; Sir An- 
thony Aſhley Cooper, Lord Ajbley 
of Wimborne ; Sir Charles Howard, 
Earl of Carliſſe; and Arthur Lord 
Capel, Earl of EH. 

A new Parliament met on the 
$th of May, and how agreeable it 
was to the Court, appears by its 
long Continuance, which was al- 
moſt 18 Years. It was afterwards 
call'd the Pen/ionary Parliament, 
when it was known, that many of 
the Members had Penſions from 
the King. However, their Eyes 
were at laſt open'd, and they 
turn'd againſt the Court, as will 
be ſeen 1n its proper Place. The 
fuſt Thing they did, was to order 
the Solemn League and Covenant, 
the At for trying the late King, 
and ſeveral other Acts made againtt 
the Royal Family, under the Com- 
monwealth and the Protectorate of 
Oliver, to be burnt by the Hands 
of the common Hangman. 

On July 3o, the King gave his 
Aſſent to an A# fer reſtering the 
Biſhops to their Seats in the H:uſe 
/ Peers, and to another for declar- 
ing the fole Right of the Militia to 
be in the King ; and then permitted 
the Houſes to adjourn to Nev. 20, 
when they met accordingly, and 
on the 2oth of» the following 
Month, the King gave his Aſſent 
to the famous Corporation Act, 
which was deſign'd to exclude the 
Nonconformiſts from any Share in 
the Government of Corporations. 

Elizabeth, Electreſs Palatine, 
and Queen of Bohemia, the King's 
Aunt, and Daughter of King 


reflected upon. 


in May, 1661, died at London 
on Feb. t3, following. She had 
eight Sons, and five Daughters, of 
whom the youngeſt ſurviving, the 
Princeſs Sophia, Mother of King 
George I. was declar'd Heir to the 
Crown of Great Britain, in 1701. 

On May 17, 1662, an Act 
paſſed, for a perpetual and annual 
Tax of two Shillings on every 
Chimney-Hearth ; and an Act for 
the Uniformity of publick Prayers, 
and the Adminiſtration of the Sa- 
craments: In Conſequence of which 
Act, about 2000 Miniſters, moſtly 
Preſbyterian, but ſome of other 
Parties, for refuſing to conform, 
vere obliged, on Aug. 24, St. Bor- 
thelomeww's-Day, to quit their Liv- 
ings in the Church. Theſe, and 
ſome other Acts being paſs'd, the 
Parliament was prorogu'd to Feb, 
18. 

A Treaty of Marriage having 
been concluded between his Ma- 
jeſty and Catharine Princeſs of 
Portugal, ſhe landed at Portſmouth 
in May, where the King met her, 
and the Marriage was ſolemnized. 
The Queen Mother, who left Erg- 
land the Year before, now came 
over again, and after three Years 
Reſidence here, went back again 
to France. 

The Sale of Dunkirk, this Year, 
to the French King, for five Mil- 
lions of Livres, made a great 
Noiſe in England, and was much 
The King was in 
great Want of Money, notwith- 
itinding the vaſt Sums granted 
him by the Parliament ; which 
ſcems to have been the Motive 
to this inglorious Meaſure, in 
which the Lord-Chancellor C/a- 
rendon is ſaid to have had the 
chief Hand. 

Il illiam Lenthall, Speaker of 
the Long Parliameat, died this 


Year; as did, the Year before, | 
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Sir Arthur Haſlerigg in the Tower, 
and Dr. Brian Nalion, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, the Compiler of the Poly- 
glott Bible. 

In Jan. 1662 3. the King pub- 
liſn'd a Declaration in favour of 
the Preſbyterians, to diſpenſe with 
their Compliance with ſome Ar- 
ticles in the 4& of Uniformity. It 
ſeems, it was the Deſign of the 
Court, in firſt perſecuting the Preſ- 
byterians, and then giving them 
an Indulgence to pacity them, for 
fear, as was pretended, of Danger 
to the State, from ſo numerous a 
Body firmly united together, to 
convince the Parliament of the 
Neceſhty of granting, at laſt, a 
Toleration to all Nonconformiſts, 
in which the Papiſts mipht be 
included. So that to procure Ad- 
vantages for the Papiſts, and to 
favour them, under Pretence of 
favouring the Preſbyterians, was 
the grand Scheme of the King 
and his Courtiers. But here the 
Lord Clarendon muſt be excepted, 
who, as he hated the Preſbyterians, 
was no Friend to the Papiſts, and 
therefore, from this Time, began 
to ſink in his Credit at Court. 

The Parliament meeting on Feb. 
18, the King in his Speech gave 
them the Reaſons, which mov'd 
him to publiſh his Declaration 
concerning the Act of Uniformity. 
The Commons, who ſincerely hated 
the Preſbyterians, and at the ſame 
Time diſliked the Papiſts, were 
alarm'd at it, and addreſs'd the 
King againſt it; and both Houſes 
join'd in deſiring him to iſſue 
out a Proclamation againſt popiſh 
Prieſts and Jeſuits; which he ac- 
cordingly did, but to as little Ef- 
fect as thoſe publiſn'd by his Fa- 
ther and Grandfather. However, 
as it was not then known, that the 
King had turn'd Papiſt abroad, 
his Profeſſions of Zeal for the 
Proteſtant Religion paſs'd well 
enough. 


The popiſh Cabal, knowing the 
Lord C/arendon was not a Man 
for their Purpoſe, endeavour'd by 
all Means to get rid of him. To 
this End, Drighy Earl of Brifts, 
a proſeſs'd Papiſt, 7 10, 1663, 
impeach'd him of High-Treaſon 
in the Houle of Lords, and ex- 
tibited Articles againſt him; but 
they were moſt of them ſo very 
inconſiſtent and improbable, that 
the Lords unanimouſly rejected the 
Impenchment. On the 27th, the 
Parliament, aſter having ſettled the 
Revenues of the Pof/-Ofice, and 
Wine-Licences, on the Duke of 
York, was prorogu'd to March 16. 

As there had been before ſeve- 
ral Rumours of Plots carrying on 
by the Republicans, ſo this Year 
one was diſcover'd, which was {aid 
to be for a general Inſurrection; 
but tho' it was attended with 
ſome improbable © Circumſtances, 
about twenty Perſons were taken 
up for it and hanged. 

Dr. William Juxon, Arebbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who had been Lord 
Treaſurer to King Charles I. and 
attended him on the Scaffold, died 
this Year, and was ſucceeded Ly 
Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, Biſhop of Lon 
don. 

When the Parliament met again, 
on March 16, 1663 -4, they, at 
the King's Deſire, repeal'd the At 


or Tricuuial Parliaments ; and at 


his Majeſty had a Mind to go to 


War with the Dutch, the Parlia- 
ment was artfully brought into it, 
and in their next Seſſion, which 
was in Nowember, voted 2,500,000!. 
for carrying it on. In the mean 
Time, the Duke of York, who was 
Lord High-Admiral, fell upon the 
Dutch Bourdeaux Fleet, before the 
War was declar'd, and took 130 
Sail of them, laden with Wine 
and Brandy. The Injuries and In. 
ſults of the Dutch upon our Trade, 


were aflign'd as the Ground of 
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this War, but by the ſeveral Steps 
taken towards it, by the Court of 
England, it ſeems, that this was 
only a Pretence, and that there 
were other ſecret Motives to it. 
In May, this Year, 1664, the 
ſamous Conventicle Ad was pals'd ; 
whereby, if any one ſhould repair 
to Conventicles (as the Meetings 
of the Nonconformiſts for religi-— 
ous Worſhip were called) the ſirſt 
Offence was puniſhable with 5 /. 
or three Months Impriſonment, 
and 101. for a Peer; the ſecond 
Offence with 10/7. or ſix Months 
Impriſonment, and 2o/. for a Peer: 
But for the third Offence, after a 
Trial by a Jury, and the Trial of 
a Peer, by his Pecrs, the Party 
convicted was to be tranſported 
to ſome foreign Plantation, unlets 
he laid down 1007. | 
The Money Bill being paſs'd 
in January, 1604 -5, the King, 
ſoon after, declar'd War againſt 
the States-General. The Declara- 
tion bore Date Feb. 22, but was 
not proclaim'd ll March 2, when 
the Parliament was prorogu'd. In 
this Seſſion, the Clergy gave up 
their Right of taxing themſelves 
in Convocation, and have ever 


ſince been tax'd by the Parliament, 


in common with other Subjects ; 
which has render'd Convocations 
little more than a Matter of Form, 
as being leſs neceſlary to the 
Crown. And from this Time, 
the Clergy have voted at Electi- 
ons for Members of Parliament. 
The Duke of York ſail'd in 
May, 1665, with a Fleet of 107 
Men of War, and 14 Fireſhips, 
and having alarm'd the Coaſt of 


Holland, before the Dutch were 
ready, and taken ſeveral of their 
homeward-bound Ships, he re- 
turn'd with the Fleet to EFarwich ; 
which gave the Enemy an Op- 
portunity of intercepting the Exg- 
li Hamburgh Fleet. Ihe Holland 
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and Zealand Squadrons being join- 
ed, compos'd : Fleet of 120 Men 
of War, beſides Fireſhips, under 
the Command of Admiral Opdam; 
and on June 3, there was a re- 
markable Engagement, wherein 
the Dutch were beaten, havin 
loſt a great many of their Ships, 
tho' the Number is variouſly re- 
lated: According to the loweſt 
Account, they were about 20; and 
tis certain, that Opdam, with his 
Ship and all his Men, was blown 
up. The Engliſb loſt but four 
Ships, ſome ſay but one, but ſeve- 
ral Perſons of Diſtinction were 
kill'd. The King appointed a 
Day of Thankſgiving for this 
Victory, and ſeveral Medals were 
ſtruck in Honour of the Duke 
of Tork. 

The Fleet was next commanded 
by the Earl of Sandwich, who 
endeavour'd to ſeize the Dutch 
Smyrna and Eoft-India Fleet, that 
had retired to Bergen in Norway, 
but fail'd in the Attempt. 

In the mean Time, the Plague 
made terrible Havock in London. 
It began in May, and before the 
End of the Year, when it ceas'd, 
ſwept off 68,596 of the Inhabi- 
dants. 

The Parliament had been pro- 
rogu'd to Octob. q, when it met 
at Ox/ord, by reaſon of the Plague. 
They gave the King 1,250,000 J. 
for the Continuance of the War, 
and 120,000/. to the Duke of 
York, tor his late good Service to 
the Nation. In this Seſſion was like- 
wiſe paſs'd the famous Five- Mile 
Act, prohibiting all Nonconformijt 
Teachers to dabell, or come, unleſs 
upon the Road, within five Miles 
of any Corporation, or any Place 
they had preach'd at, after the A 
of Oblivion, under the Penalty of 
401, and fix Months Impriſonment. 
Plots and Conſpiracies, whether 
rcal or pretended, were made a 


Handle 
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Handle for theſe Severities. And 
at the ſame Time, no leſs Rigour 
was exerciſed againſt the Preſby- 
terians in Scotland; which occa- 
ſion'd an Inſurrection there, ſhort- 
ly after: But the Numbers be- 
ing but ſmall, about 1500, they 
were ſoon defeated, zoo being 
kill'd on the Spot, and about 100 
taken Priſoners, who were moſt of 
them executed. 

In Jan. 1665 -6, the French 
King declar'd War againſt Eng- 
land, which by his Conduct ap- 
pear'd to be only a Feint, and not 
with any real Deſign to aſſiſt the 
Dutch. x ſays, it was only 
to ſave the Penſionary de Mit, who 
was entirely attach'd to his In- 
tereſt, and could not otherwiſe 
ſupport himſelf. 

The Engliſb Fleet, under the 
Command of Prince Rupert and 
the Duke of Albemarle, put to Sea 
towards the End of May, 1666. 
The Dutch Fleet was now com- 
manded by dz Ruyter; and there 
ſoon follow'd a moſt bloody Sea- 
Fight, which was renew'd for four 
Days ſucceſſively, the Exgliſb be- 
ing every Time worſted. They 
loſt 23 capital Ships, beſides o- 
thers of leis Note; and the Dutch 
ſix: Tho' this Engagement is alſo 
variouſly related. Ihere was ano- 
ther furzous Fight in 7uly, when 
the Dutch were beaten; but de 
Ruyter made a molt gallant Retreat. 
After this, the Erg1;/4 inſulted the 
Coaſt of Holland, burnt 100 Mer- 
ckant-Ships, and two Men of 
War, who were to be their Con- 
voys. 

On Sept. 2, about One in the 
Morning, a moſt dreadful Fire 
broke out in the City of Lender, 
which continuing with mercileſs 
Fury for three Days, laid the 
greateſt Part of that famous City 
in Aſhes, conſuming 89 Churches, 
the City Gates, Guild-Hall, with 


many other publick Structures, and 
13,200 Dwelling-Houfes. It de- 
ſtroy'd 400 Streets, and the Ruins 
of the City were 436 Acres. 
Few believ'd this Fire to be 
caſual; many Circumſtances con- 
curr'd to mas them think the con- 
trary. Some would have it, that 
the Republicans were the Authors 
of it; but moſt aſcrib'd it to the 
Papiſts, according to the Inſcription 
upon the famous Monument, erected 
in Memory of this remarkable 
Conflagration. 

The Parliament met on Sept, 
21, and gave the King 1,800,000/, 
Part of which was to be rais'd by 
a Poll-Tax. The King having 
paſs'd the Bill for this Tax, and 
the other Money-Bills, as alſo an 
AX for rebuilding the City of Lon- 
don, prorogu'd the Parliament to 
Oct. 10. 

The King had no ſooner re- 
ceiv'd this large Supply for the 
War, but he | He to enter on 
Meaſures for bringing about a 
Peace, and the Conferences be- 
tween the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land, France, and Holland, were 
open'd at Breda, in May 1667; 
but were prolong'd by ſome Purc- 
tilio's, which King Charles in— 
ſiſted on to ſave Appearances with 
his People, becauſe, how trifling 
ſoe ver, they were almoſt the only 
Things particularly alledged as 
the Cauſe of the War. At the 
ſame Time concluding, by the Of- 
fers of the States, that he could 
have Peace when he would, he 
unmann'd his Fleet, and laid up 
his Ships, for the Sake of keeping 
the Money given him by the Par- 
liament; while the Dutch, pretend- 
ing to doubt whether the King 
was ſincerely inclin'd to Peace, 
continued their Preparations, till 
at laſt de Ruyter failed with Jus 
Fleet, and enter'd the Mouth of 
the Thames; when wan Ghent, 
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with ſome of the lighteſt Ships, 
ſail'd up the Medway, made him- 
ſelf Maſter of Sheerne/ſs, ſet Fire 
to the Magazine, and blew up the 
Fortifications ; and then proceeding 
as far as Chatham, burnt ſeveral 
Ships. This caus'd a great Con- 
ſternation in the City, and Com 
plaints againſt the King, who was 
in the utmoſt Perplexity about this 
Affair. In ſhort, de Ruyter, ſailing 
out of the Thames, kept the Coaſt 
of England in . continual Alarms, 
till he heard that the Peace was 
ſign'd, which was on July 21, 
ater the King had receded from 
his former Demands. 

Thus, after fuch vaſt Sums of 
Money expended in this impoli- 
tick Rupture, a Peace was con- 
cluded, without any Advantage to 
England by the War; which made 
the People very uneaſy, and, with 
other Parts of the King's Conduct, 
open'd their Mouths againſt him 
and his Miniſters : But the King 
thought he ſhould give them ſome 
Satisfaction, by ſacrificing his faith - 
ful Miniſter, the Earl of Clarendon, 
whom he had diſliked for {ome 
Time, as he was no Friend to the 
Manners and Views of the Court. 
On Aug. 31, he depriv'd him of 
the Chancellorſhip, and gave the 
Great-Seal to Sir Orlando Briag- 
man, by the Title of Lord-Keeper. 
A little before, the King loſt ano- 
ther, and his only other faithful 
Counſellor, an intimate Friend of 
the Lord Clarendon's ; namely, the 
Earl of Southampton, Lord Treaſurer, 
who died in July; after which, the 
King put the Treaſury into the 
Hands of Commiſſioners, one of 
whom was Sir Thomas Clifford, a 
declar'd Papiſt; as Sir Henry Ben- 
ret, created Lord Arlington, Was a 
diſguiſed one, who had been ſome 
Dy before made Secretary of 

tate. 


The grave and ſevere Manners 


Reſtraint. 
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of the Earl of Clarendon were 
by no Means agreeable to the 
libertine Court of King Charle: : 
For this Reaſon he was hated by 
the King, by his Miſtreſſes and 
Favourites ;- and the Popiſh Party 
at Court hated him, becauſe they 
ſaw, he would never be prevail- 
ed on to come into their Mea- 
fures, which the King himſelf 
approv'd. He was therefore, at 
laſt, given up by the King, and 


then the Parliament ſoon hunted 


him down. For they were no 
ſooner met, on OF. 10, but the 
Commons unpeach'd hun of High- 
Treaſon, and drew up a Charge 
againſt him; in which, almoſt the 
only Article; that could admit of 
any Proof, was that of the Sale 
of Dunkirk, which expos'd him 
much to the popular Odium. The 
Earl ſeeing how he was pur- 
{u'd, withdrew into France, leav- 
ing an Apology behind him, ad- 
dreſs'd to the Lords; who, on 
Dec. 13, ſent down a Bill for ba- 
niſhing him, to the Commons, who 
paſs'd it the 18th, to which the 
King gave his Aﬀent. Accordingly, 
he ſpent the reſt of his Days in 
Banithment, and died at Rear, in 
1674. He writ the Hiftory of the 
late Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England. 

In October, the King laid the 
firſt Stone of the Royal-Exchange, 
which was built in the Room of 
the old one, erected by Sir 7 homas 
Greſham. Abraham Cowley, the 
famous Poet, and Dr. Jeremy T ay- 
lor, Biſhop of Down and Connor, 
died this Year. 

After the Death of Southampton, 
and the Diſgrace of Clarendon, 
the Court was abandon'd to De- 
bauchery, without any Check or 

The Duke of Bucking- 
ham, a Man of diſſolute Mora, 
but a great Genius, and Vilmot 
Earl ot Rocheſter, a top Wit, Be 

the 
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the moſt licentious Poet of the 
Age, were the King's chief Fa- 
vourites, and the Miniſters of his 
Pleaſures. With theſe, and his 
Miſtreſſes, he ſpent almoſt his 
whole Time. In ſhort, none but 
Papiſts, and Men of no Religion, 
had any Credit at Court. 

In Jan. 1667 - 8, was concluded 
the famous Triple Alliance between 
England, Holland and Sweden,which 
was deſigned to check the Projects 
of Leauis XIV. of France, who had 
already invaded the Spano Ne- 
therlands, This was almoſt the 
only Step, taken by King Charles, 
for the Intereit of England and 
of Europe, during his whole Reign. 
But he did not long continue in 
this good Way. And, indeed, it 
ſeems that his Deſign in it, was 
only to amuſe the Publick, and 
that there was a ſecret Under- 
ſanding between him and Levzs, 
at the ſame Time. 

Sir William Waller, the re- 
nown'd Warrior at the Beginning 
of the Civil Wars, died in 1668 ; 
as did alſo the famous Poets, 
Dawenant and Denham. 

There was little remarkable in 
the Year 1669. I ſhall only take 
Notice, that the new Theatre at 
Oxford, the noble Donation of 
Archbiſhop Sheldon, was open'd 
on July 9. And that the King 
took ſome Steps towards favouring 
the Nonconformiſts, with Deſign 
to include the Papiſts, as he did 
2 Vear or two before; but the 
Parliament always oppos'd it. 

The ſame Year Queen Henrietta 
Maria, the King's Mother, died 
in France: And in England, the 
famous George Monk Duke of Al- 
bemarle, of whom ſo much has 
been ſaid in this Hiſtory; as alſo 
Mr. Prynne, who was fo ſeverely 
handled for writing againſt the 
Court in the late Reign, but as 
he promoted the Reſtoration, he 


an zeceiv'd into Favour, and died 


a Member of the Parliament now 
in Being. 

In April, 1679, another ſevere 
Act was paſs'd againſt the Nox. 
con formiſis, importing, That if any 
Perſon above the Age of 16, 
ſhould be preſent at any Meeting 
for religious Exerciſes, in any o- 
ther Manner, than according to 
the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, where there were five 
Perſons or more, beſides thoſe of 
the Family, he ſhould pay five 
Shillings for the firſt Offence, and 
ten for the ſecond; the Preachers 
in ſuch Meetings to forfeit 200. 
for the firſt, and 404. for the ſe- 
cond Offence ; and thoſe who ſuf- 
fer'd ſuch Conwenticles in their 
Houſes, Barns, Yards, c. to for- 
feit 20/, The Informers being 
very buſy on theſe Occaſions, the 
Diſ/eaters were exceedingly har- 
raſs'd ; but the King put a Stop 
to theſe Severities. 

The King (or the Duke of 
York for him) deſigning to make 
himſelf abſolute, in order to in- 
troduce Popery, eſtabliſh'd a ſecret 
Council, conſiſting of the five 
following Perſons, Cli ford, Arling- 
ton, Buckingham, Aſhley-Cooper, 
and Lauderdale. This Council was 
nick-named the CABAL from the 
initial Letters of theſe Names; 
and indeed they truly deſerv'd 
that Title, as they artfully pro- 
moted all the King's Meaſures, 
how contrary ſoever to the In- 
tereſt of England, and the general 
Good of all Europe. It was plain, 
the Parliament could never be 
brought to countenance Popery, 
therefore twas the Deſign of theſe 
Miniſters to enable the King to 
govern without one. Charles had 
been brib'd by Fraxce, and the 
firſt Effect of the Counſels of the 
Cabal, was an Alliance with that 
Crown againſt Holland. The War 
with the States was to be renewed 

upon 
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upon the ſlighteſt Pretences, but it 
ſeems to be truly a Part of the 
Scheme for overturning the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. The Sta tet were 
to be deſtroy*'d, to make ay for 
the more eaſy Introduction of ar- 
bitrary Power and Popery in Eng- 
land, But this French Alliance 
was to be kept ſecret, till the 
King had got what he could of 
his Parliament, as he did a very 
large Supply, when they met in 
Oztober, by plauſible Pretences of 
the Neceiſity of arming for the 
Security of the Nation againſt 
any foreign Attempts, as France 
and Holland were both making 
preat Preparation. 

The Ducheſs of Orleans came 
over from France, in May, on 
Pretence of a Viſit to the King 
her Brother, but really to forward 
the Alliance between the two 
Crowns. She ſtaid not long, and 
died ſoon after her Return, being, 
as 'twas ſuſpected, poiſon'd by her 
Huſband, who grew jealous of her. 

Sir William Iemple, an able and 
faithful Miniſter, had been, ſome 
Time before, recall'd from his 
Embaſly in Holland, as being no 
fit Tool for the Deſigns ot the 
Cabal, And in September this 
Year, the Marſhal de Crequi in- 
vaded Lorrain, and took Poſſeſſion 
of it for the French King. 

One Henry Tenkins, a poor 
Fiſherman of York/hire, died this 
Year, aged 169. He was born in 
the Reign of Henry VII. and ex- 
ceeded the famous Thomas Parr 
by 17 Years. | 

In Jan. 1670 -1, was paſs'd the 
famous Coventry Act, againjt main 
g or disfiguring, making it Death. 
It was occaſion'd by Sir 7 
Coventry's being aſſaulted by four 
Perſons in the Street, and having 
tis Noſe flit. He was a Member 
of Parliament, and a great Oppoſer 
ei the Money-Bills, and when 


paſs'd, propos'd the laying a Tax 
upon the Playhouſes, which were 
become Neſts of Proſtitution. He 
was aſſaulted at the Inſtigation of 
the Court, and made a ftout and 
vigorous Detence. 

In Feb. the King ſent a Meſſage 
to haſten the Money-Bills. But 
the Commons, in Conjunction with 
the Lords, preſented to him a 
ſolemn Addreſs upon the great and 
dangerous Growth of Popery, re- 
preſenting the Cauſes, and the Re- 
medies, one of which was, that 
no Papiſt, or repated Papiſt, ſhould 
be in any Oſtice civil or military. 
The King, according to Cuſtom, 
ſet forth a Proclamation againſt 
them, which was only Matter of 
Form, and without any Manner 
of Effect; as was all along the 
Caſe, from the Beginning of the 
Reign of James I. to the End of 
Charles IId's. Lord Lucas made a 
bold Speech in the Houſe of Lords, 
againſt the Money-Bills, the King 
being preſent, as he uſed often to 
come to the Houſe without any For- 
mality. A Difference happen'd, a- 
bout the ſame Time, between the 
two Houſes, and many Conferen- 
cez were held, upon the Lords 
Right of altering Money-Bills, 
which the Commons deny'd, and 
the Lords as ſtrenuouſly main- 
tain'd. In the Midſt of this Diſ- 
pute, the King came to the Houlc 
of Peers, and prorogu'd the Par- 
liament ; and *twas near two Years 
before it ſat again. 

The Ducheſs of Jork, Daughter 
of the Earl of Clarendon, died on 
March 31, 1671. In the Time of 
her long Indiſpoſition, ſhe abjur'd 
the Proteſtant Religion; ſhe left 
Wo Daughiers, Maury and Aumne, 
both afterwards Queens of EN. 
land, The Duke of Ter, who 
had been a Catholick before the 
Reſtoration, toon atter the Death 
of his Ducheſs, made a formal 

Ab- 
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Abjuration of the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, and from that Time openly 
declar'd himſelf a Papiſt. 

A very odd Accident happen'd 
on May q. One Blood, with two 
or three Accc nplices, found Means 
to ſteal the Cr»wn and Globe out 
of the Tower: But being timely 

urſu'd, he was taken and brought 

fore the King, where he boldly 
own'd the Fact, and moreover 
told his Majeſty, that he was once 
engag'd in a Deſign againſt his 
Lite, and how it was prevented. 
He ſaid, he was ready to ſuffer 
the Death he deſerv'd, but that 
he had Hundreds of Accomplices, 
wao had all bound themſelves by 
the moſt dreadful Oaths, to re- 
venge the Death of any one of 
them; but if he was ſpar'd, they 
might do Eis Majeſty good Service. 
In thort, the King, either intimi- 
dated, or expecting theſe Men 
might be of ſome Uſe to him, 
not only pardon'd B.α d, but ſet— 


led oJ. a Vear on him in Land, 


in Jreland, and made him one of 
his Courtiers. 

This Year was remarkable for 
the Death of two famous Parlia- 
ment-Generals in the late Civil 
Wars, the Lord Fairſax, and the 
Earl of Mauchiſter, who had both 
been conſiderable Inſtruments in 
the King's Reſtoration. 

A powerful League was now 
form'd againſt Holland, by France, 
England, the Elector of Coligne, 
and the Biſhop of Murfter. The 
King, tho' he had lately two 
Millions and a half from the 
Parliament, and 700,000 J. from 
the French King, was ſo profule, 
chat he ſtill wanted Money, which 
he would fain raiſe without ap- 
plying to the Parliament. Upon 
this, the Cabal advis'd him to ſhut 
up the Exchequer ; which he actu- 
aliy did, and it continued ſhut for 
# Ver and tome Months, to the 
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2 Diſtreſs and Ruin of many 
'amilies. Soon after, Sir Thema, 
Clifford was made a Peer and 
Lord High- Treaſurer; the Lord 
Acſbley-Cogoper, Earl of Shaftſbury 
and Lord-Chancellor; the Lord 
Lrlington an Earl, and the Earl of 
Aauderdale a Duke. The King 
had form'd the Deſign of ſur- 
pry the Dutch Smyrna Fleet, 
efore he declar'd War, but fail'd 
in the Attempt, after an Engage- 
ment of three Days; tho” the Enp- 
lib afterwards took four Dutch 
Eaſt-India Men, On March 15, 
the King publiſh'd his Declaration 
for Liberty of Conſcience, ſuſpending 
the Execution of all penal Laws 
againſt the Nonconformiſts. Fa. 
ther Orleans ſays, the Project of 
the King and the Cabal, was to 
give Liberty of Conſcience to all 
the Subjects in general, that the 
Catholichs might reap the Beneft 
of it. On the 17th, the King de- 
clar'd War againſt the Szates-G-- 
reral ; and the French King, and 
the other Allies, foon after. 
The King of France taking the 
Ficld in May, 1672, made him- 
ſelf Maſter of all Guelder/and, and 
the Towns upon the el, and 
Utrecht ſent Deputies to him, with 
Offers of Submiſſion. The Biſhop 
of Munſter, at the ſame Time, laid 
waſte the Province of Ow-ry//!, 
and fell upon Frieſland, and Gronin- 
gen; ſo that only Holland and 
Zealand remain'd free. At the 
ſame Time, there was a naval En- 
gagement, near S9/chay, between 
the jcombin'd Fleet of France and 
Eng141d, the latter under the Duke 
of York, and the Dutch Flee: 
under % Ruyter, with equal Suc 
ceſs) on both Sides. The Earl 0: 
Sandwich's Ship was blown uv} 
with himſelf and the whole Crew ; 
and on the Dutch Side, Vice 
Admiral war Ghent was kill'd. 


The Dutch were now in a ra 
mezai- 
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melancholy Situation. The Pro- 
vince of Holland, to ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of the Conquerors, open'd 
their Sluices, and laid the Country 
under Water. In this Exigency, 
the Prince of Orange, who had 
before been appointed Captain- 
General and Admiral, was now 
rais'd to the Dignity of Stadt- 
holder, notwithſtanding the perpe. 
tual Edict to the contrary; and 
the Penſionary de Wit and his 
Brother were, in the moſt tragical 
Mauner, tore to Pieces by the Po- 
pulace at the Hogue, as tue Re- 
trayers of their Country. King 
Lewis uſed all his Arts to cor- 
rupt the Prince of Orange, then 
but about 22 Years old; but all 
in vain: He offer'd him the So- 
vereignty of Holland, but ine Prince 
rejected the Propoſal with Scoru. 
And when the Duke of Bucking- 
ham pais'd thro' the Hagur, in 
his Way to Utrecht, where the 
French King then was, and aſk'd 


the Prince what he meant to do, 


in the deſperate Condition his 
Country was then in; the Prince 
bravely and honeſtly anſwer'd, 
That he had one Way not to ſee its 
Ruin compleated, and that was to 
lie in the laſt Dyke. 

Whilſt the Nation was generally 
uneaſy at the late Proccedings of 
the Court, the King's exceſſive 
Prodigality having render'd all the 
Sums he had any Ways receiv'd, 
inſufficient for carrying on the 
War, the Cabal found it neceſſary 
at laſt, to have Recourſe to the 
Parliament ; which broke all their 
Meaſures. They met on Feb. 4, 
1072 - 3, and it ſoon appear'd that 
the Country-Party, or that of 
the People, was become more 
powerful in the Houſe of Com- 
mons than the Court- Party. They 
Vigoroufly addreſs'd the King a- 
gainit his Declaration for Liberty 
of Conſcience, as it was clauning a 
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diſpenſing Power; and both Houſes 
join'd in an Addreſs againſt the 
Dangers that threatned the Na- 
tion from the daily Increaſe of 
Popery. As the Nonconformiſts 
were ſenſible, that the Indul- 
gence granted by the King was 
not for their Sakes, but with a 
Deſign to tolerate and introduce 
Popery, Alderman Lowe, a City 
Member, and a leading Diilenter, 
{poke zealouſly againit the King's 
Declaration; which induc'd tne 
Commons to bring in a Bill for 
the Eaſe of Pretezizant Nonconfor- 
mijis, Uut it was lot by the King's 
fret aujouruing and then proro- 
guing due 2 irhament z WHICH thews, 
that dus giving Eaſe to the Frei- 
byterians was not nis real Deſign 
in nis Declaration for Liberty of 
Conſcience. However, before the 
Adjournment, the Commons were 
ſo fully bent not to finiſh the 
Money Bill, till their Grievances 
were redrcis'd, the Papiſts removed 
from publick Employments, and 
the Declaration for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience revoked, that the Court was 
in the utmoſt Perplexity : The 
Duke of York and moit of the 
Cabal advis'd the King to ſup; ort 
his Declaration, but others were 
for his giving Way, and watting a 
more iavvurable Opportunity. The 
Kiag was wavering for ſome 
Time, but at laſt comply'd with 
the Defire of the Commons, and 
recall'd his Declaration. The 
Cabal and Popiſh Party were ex- 
ceedingly diſturb'd at this Want 
of Reiolution in the King; and 
the Earl of Shafibrry, ivon af - 
ter, politickly deſerted the Court, 
and came over to tne Country» 
Party, and was now the foremoſt 
in the Houſe of Lords againſt 
Popery, the Dutch War, and the 

Alliance with France. 
Alter this, the Commons pre- 
par d and paſs'd an Act, which 
A & Was 
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was alſo paſs'd by the Lords, en- 
titled, An Act to prevent the Dan- 
gers which may happen from Po- 
piſh Recuſants, commonly call'd 
the Teft-44; whereby a/l Perſons 
enjoying any Office or Place of Trufl 


or Profit, wire required to take the 


in ſome Pariſh-Church, &c. And 
tis remarkable, that the Earl of 
Briſiel, tho* a Papiſt, ſpoke in 
favour of it. 'Then the Commons 
preſented two Petitions concerning 
Gricvances, and the King having 
promis'd to redreſs them, they 


. pais'd the Money-Bill, without men- 


tioning any Thing of the War 
in it, leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
approve of it; and moreover a 
Proviſo was tack'd to it, That no 
Papiſt ſhould be capable of hold- 
ing any publick Employment. This 
Bill, and the T-/?-44, the King 
paſs'd on March 29, 1673, and 
then adjourn'd the 3 to 
October, as before mentioned. The 
Conſequence of the Teft- Ad was, 
that moſt of the Popiſh Officers 
reſignꝰd their Places; and among 
the reſt, the Duke of York, his 
Poſt of Lord High-Admiral, and 
the Lord Ci ford his Treaſurer's- 
Staff, who died ſoon after. Sir 
Thomas Oſborne, created Earl of 
Danby, ſucceeded him in the 
Office of Treaſurer. The Lord 
Chancellor SSfHbury was ſucceed- 
ed by Sir Hencage Finch, afterwards 
Lord Finch, who had firſt the Title 
of Lord Keeper, and then of Lord- 
Chancellor. 

There were three furious Sea- 
Fights this Year, between the 
combin'd Fleets of England and 
France (the former under Prince 
Rupert) and the Dutch Fleet ; 
wherein the Loſs on both Sides 
was nearly equal, and Victory re- 
mained dubious: 


The King of France tool Mae- 


fricht in June. In September the 
Prince of Orange made himſelf 
Maſter of Naerden, and in October 
took Bonne, the Reſidence of the 
Elector of Co/ogne. Lewis ſoon after 
abandon'd all his Conqueſts in the 
United Provinces, except Maeftricht 
and Grave, being call'd off by 
Spain's having declar'd War a- 
gainſt him, as the Emperor and 
ſeveral German Princes were upon 
the Point of doing the ſame. 
The Duke of York's Marriage 
with Mary, Siſter to the Duke of 
Modena, was conſummated on No- 
vember 21, when the ſaid Princeſs 
arrived; tho* it had been much 
oppos'd by the Commons. The 
Parliament met towards the End 
of October, and had a warm Seſſion 
of only nine Days, when they were 
again prorogu'd; the Commons 
having firſt voted, That the Alli- 
ance with France was a Grieyance : 
That the evil Counſellors about 
the King were a Grievance: And 
that the Duke of Lauderdale was 
a Grievance, and not fit to be em- 
ploy'd in any Office. They met 
again in Jan. 1673 - 4, and having 
no Reliance on the King's Promiſes, 
went on much in the ſame Way 
as the Parliament of 1640, Both 
Houſes addreſs'd for a general 


Faſt to implore the Blethng of 


God againſt the dangerous Efforts 
of Popery ; and the Commons vo 
ted to have the Grievances re- 
dreſs'd, and the Proteſtant Religt- 
on, and their Liberties and Pro- 
perties ſecured, before they would 
grant any more Money. They alio 
voted, Nemine contradicente, to ad- 
dreſs the King for the Removal 
of Duke Lauderdale from all his 
Employments, and from his Ma- 
jeſty's Preſence and Councils for 
ever; examin'd the Duke of Buct- 
ingham, putting {everal Queries to 
him; pals'd the fame Vote againſt 
him as againſt Lauderdale, and 

im- 
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!mpeach'd the Earl of Arlington of 
High-Treaſon. A Bill for a ge- 
neral Teſt to diſtinguiſh Papiſts from 
Proteſtants, was likewiſe prepar'd, 
and they went on vigorouſly in 
examining the Grievances ; but the 
King put a Stop to theſe Pro- 
ceedings by WW the Par- 
liament on Feb. 24. A ſeparate 
Peace between England and Hol- 
land was concluded the ſame 
Month; and in Ochober following, 
1674, the Prince of Orange took 
Grave from the French: In which 
Year, beſides the Lord Clarendon 
before mention'd, there died the ce- 
lebrated Poet Mr. John Milton, the 
inimitable Author of Paradiſe Loft : 
He had bcen blind for ſome Years, 
and was Latin Secretary to the 
Long Parliament, and to the Pro- 
tector Oliver. 

The Parliament fat twice in 
1675, vis. in April and October, 
and proceeded in much the ſame 
Manner as before; only there were 
great Diſputes between the two 
Houſes upon the Matter of Pri- 
vilege, which ſerv'd as a Pretence 
to the Court for proroguing them, 
before ſome Bills, which the King 
diſliked, were ready; particularly, 
a ſecond Bill for the Eaſe of Pro- 
tefiant Diſſenters. 

Dr. Lightfoot, the famous Rab- 
binical Divine, died this Year; 
and Bulſtrode Wrhitelock, Eſq; Au- 
thor of the Memorials of the Eng- 


ſh 4fairs, a Gentleman of great 


judgment and Temper, who fill'd 
tome of the higheſt Poſts under 
the Uſurpation, always humane, 
candid and ingenuous ; and after 
having been twenty Years upon 
the publick Stage, paſs'd the laſt 
fifteen of his Life in Privacy and 
Retirement. 

Such were the Meaſures pur- 
iu'd by the Court, it being ma- 
nifeſt that Popery and a French In- 
tereſt ſtill prevail'd in his Ma- 


jeſty's Counſels, that Men talk'd 
pretty freely againſt the Govern- 
ment. Wherefore, in the Begin- 
ning of the Vear 1676, the King 
thought fit, by Proclamation, to 
ſuppreſs all Coffee Houſes, as being 
the Places where ſuch Liberties were 
commonly taken. 

The ſame Year died Gorge 
Digby Earl of Briſtol, and that 
juſt and upright Judge Sir Mather 
Hale, Lord Chiet- Juſtice-,of the 
King's- Bench. 5 
- The Parliament met in Feb. 
1676-7, when a Queſtion Was 
ſtarted concerning its very Being, 
or whether, by its long Proroga- 
tion, it was not ip/o fucto diſſolved. 
The Duke of Buckingham endea- 
vour'd in a Speech to prove this, 
and with him agreed the Earls of 
Saliſbury and Shaftfbury, and the 
Lord Wharton; for which the 
Houſe of Lords ſent them all to 
the Tower. 

The Commons addreſs'd the 
King againſt the growing Power 
of France, and the great Progreſs 
of their Arms in the Spani/p- 
Netherlands, ſignifying their De- 
fire of his joining in a War a- 
gainſt that Crown: But the King 
was too much attach'd to the 
French Intereſt to do any ſuch 
Thing; tho' he pretended a Wil- 
lingneſs in general Terms, on Pur- 
pole to draw Money from the 
Parliament. 

On April 16, 1677, the King, 
among other Acts, gave his Al- 
ſent to one for taking away the 
I/rit de Hzretico comburendo z 
by Virtue of which ſo many in- 
nocent Perſons had been burnt to 
Death for the pretended Crime 
of Hereſy. 

The Commons again addreſs d 
the King to enter into a League 
offenſive and defenſive with the 
States againſt France, in order, by 
that Means, to procure an advan- 
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tageous Peace for all Europe. But 
the King's Conduct in this Affair 
was ſo unaccountable, that neither 
the Parliament nor the Allies knew 
what to make of it. The Truth 
was, as afterwards plainly appear'd, 
that whilſt Charles was Mediator 
for a general Peace, he was ſe⸗ 
cretly a Penfioner to the French 
King, and did all he could to 
favour his ambitious Views. He 
therefore ubour'd only for a ſe- 
parate Peace, between France and 
Holland, in order to divide the 
Allies, that Lexuis might the more 
eaſily proceed in his Conqueſts; 
and indeed the Dutch, tired out 
with the Uncertainty of the Mea- 
fures of the Eng/i/> Court, were 
at laſt diſpos'd to make a ſe- 


parate Peace, but the Prince of 


Orange was againſt it, till he 
ſaw there was no Remedy. The 
King hoped to bring him over 
to his Views, by Means of the 
Match which the Prince had 
ſolicited for himſelf with the 


Princeſs Mary, eldeſt Daughter cf 


the Duke of York. On this Ac- 


count he came over to England 


the Beginning of Oober, but would 
not engage in any Diſcourſe a- 
bout the Peace till the Marriage 
was concluded; and when ſolici- 
ted to it, he ſaid, As the Allies 
avere lite to hade herd Terms, they 
evould be aft to think, he had made 
hi: Match at their Caſt; and for 
his Part, he would never ſell his 
Honour for a Wife, This was like 
to have broke off the Match, but 
the King fearing the Conſequences 
of a Breach with the Prince, at laſt 
conſented, and the Marriage was 
conſummated on the ath of Wo- 
wmber, the Prince's Birth-Day ; 
who ſoon after embark'd with the 
young Princeſs his Conſort for 
Hl. id. 

This Year died Archbiſhop Shel- 
don; the learned Divine and Ma- 


3 


thematician Dr. Jaac Barrow ; and 
James Harrington, Eſq; Author of 
the Oceana. 

The Parliament met on May 23, 
1678; and on July 15, among 
other Acts, was paſs'd that for 
burying in Moollen, for the Benefit 
of that Manufacture. The Parlia- 
ment was then prorogu'd, being 
determined to grant no more Mo- 
ney, but only a Sum for diſband- 
ing the Army, as they faw no 
Uſe was like to be made of it 
againſt France. 

After abundance of Difficulties, 
and a tedious Negotiation at Nie- 
guen, occaſion'd chiefly by the 
Intrigues between France and Eng- 


land, the ſeparate Peace with 


Holland was fign'd on Aug. 11, 
which was preſently follow'd by 
one with Spain, and ſome Months 
after with the zeſt of the Allies; 
and *twas purely owing to the 
Court of Exgland, that Europe had 
not a Peace upon more advan- 
tageous Terms. 

This Year was remarkable for 
the Diſcovery of a moſt horrid 
and formidable Conſpiracy carried 
on by the Papiſts, commonly call'd 
the Popi/h Plot, which open'd a 
new Scene of Affairs in England. 
The Deſign was to kill the King, 
to ſubvert the Government, to ex- 


tirpate the Proteſtant Religion, 


and eſtabliih Popery. The Au- 
thors and Promoters of it were 
the Pope and Cardinals, the Romiſh, 
French, Spaniſh, and Englifh Jeſuits, 
the ſeminary Prieſts in England, 
who were there in great Numbers, 
ſeveral Popiſh Lords and others of 
that Party. There are more than 
preſumptive Proofs, that the Duke 
ef York was deeply concern'd in it, 
all but that Part relating to killing 
the King; and, that Point excep- 
ted, the King himſelf was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected of favouring it. The 
Article of taking off the King, 
{ecmi 
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feems to be only the Project of 
ſome of the Conſpirators, Who 
thought, that the making Way 
for the Duke of Vor to aſcend 
the 'Throne, who was more for- 
ward and active, and leſs fearful, 
than the King, would bring the 
grand Deſign of the Conſpiracy, 
the changing the Government and 
Religion, to a ſpeedier Concluſion, 
Some, indeed, will have this whole 
Plot to be nothing but a Fiction; 
but tho' ſome Circumſtances of 
the Diſcovery may be liable to 
Objections, upon the Whole there 
is much more Reaſon to believe 
it real than otherwiſe; thoſe who 
deny it, advancing a great many 
Things in Prejudice of the Cha- 
racter and Management of the 
Witneſſes, without any Manner of 
Authority; whilſt they who believe 
it, bring authentick Proofs of what 
they ſay, from poſitive and direct 
Evidence. The chief Diſcoverer 
of this Conſpiracy was Titus Ontes, 
who having been a Clergyman of 
the Church of Exglaud, reconcil'd 
himſelf to the Church of Rome, 
ar pretended at leaſt to do fo, 
and join'd himſelf to the Eng/ih 
Seminary at Sr. Omer's : He alſo 
went into Spain, and was admitted 
to the Conſults of the Jeſuits; and 
by theſe Means, he got acquainted 
with all the fecret Deſigns that 
were carrying on 1n order to e- 
ſabliſh Popery in this Nation; and 
then returning to England, be di- 
geſted what he had heard into a 
Narrative, and by Means of Dr. 
Tenge, a City Divine, got a Copy 
of it deliver d to the King, who 
referr'd him to the Lord-'T'reafurer 
Danby, The King taking little 


Notice of it at firſt, they reſolved 
to communicate it to the Parlia- 
ment; but firſt Oar-s went and 
made Oath of the Truth of his 
Narrative before Sir Eduundlury 
Godfrey, a Juſtice of the Peace, 


and left a Copy of it with him. 
And now the Affair taking Wind, 
it was reſolved to bring it before 
the Council, who fat twice a Day 
for above a Week together to ex- 
amine into it, and Jonge and Oates 
had Lodgings aſſign'd them Mm 
Whitchall, with a Guard and a Pen- 
ſion to each. Upon their Informati- 
on, ſeveral Perſons were apprehend- 
ed, as Wakeman the Queen's Phyſi 
cian, Column the Duke of Noris Se- 
cretary, and eight Prieſts or Jeſuits. 
In Caliman's Houſe were found ſe- 
veral Letters, which very much 
ſtrengthen'd Oates's Teſtimony; 
and the Murder of Sir Edmundbury 
God/rey ſoon after, who had ſworn 
Oatcs to his Narrative, and was an 
active Magiſtrate againſt the Pa- 
piſts, confirm'd the People, who 
were before alarm'd, in the Belief 
of the Plot. 'The Murder was 
preſently aicrib'd to the Papiſts, 
and with Truth, as appear'd after- 
wards by the Evidence of Bed/oe 
and Prance, the latter of whom 
depos'd, that he with Green, Berry, 
and Hill, and ſome others of tie 
Party, after having dogg'd him 
for ſome Time, got him into 
Somerſet- Houſe, and there ſtrangled 
him with an Handkerchief, and 
afterwards carried the Body by 
Night and laid it in a Ditch near 
Primroſe- Hill, with his Sword run 
thro' him, as if he had killed him- 
ſelf; tho' when the Body was 
found, it appear'd plainly that he 
had been trangled. Green, Berry, 
and Hil] were afterwards con- 
demn'd and executed for this 
Murder, but denied the Fact to 
the laſt. 

The Plot was firſt diſcover'd in 
Augrft, Sir Emundbury Goafrey was 
murder'd the Beginning of October, 
and the Parliament met on the 
21ſt, The King was unwilling to 
have the Plot brought before the 
Parliament, and was fos leaving 
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the Matters relating to it to tne 
ordinary Courts of Juſtice, which 
he could better manage. But the 
Earl of Danby, notwithſtanding, 
thought it his Duty to lay Oates's 
Nariative before the Commans, 
who communicated it to the 
Lords. Oates was ſaon after 
examin'd fix or ſeven Hours in 
the Houſe of Commons, and both 
Houſes apply'd themſelves inde- 
fatigably to this Affair, till at lat 
they reſolved, Nemine contradicente, 
that it was their Opinion, 7hat 
there is, and hath been a damnable 
and helliſb Plot contrived and car- 
ried on by Popiſh Recuſants, for 
a/Jaſſinating and murdering the King, 
for ſubwerting the Government, and 
rooting out and deſtroying the Pro- 
teſtaut Religion. Bedloe appear'd 
afterwards an Evidence for the 
Plot, and was examined by the 
Lords. In the mean Time, the 
Commons order'd ſeveral Perſons, 
whom Oatzs had ſworn againſt, 
to be taken up, and among the 
reſt, theſe ave Popiſh Lords, Pow:s, 
Stafford, Arundel of Wardour, Petre, 
and Bci/a/fs, who were ſent to the 
7ower, and impeached of High- 
FTreaſon. They alſo began to 
form the Project of excluding the 
Duke of 7% from the Suc- 
cemion, as appear'd by their per- 
mitting a Debate to ariſe in the 
Houſe, for an Addreſs to remove 
the {aid Duke from his Majeſty's 
Preſence and Councils, which was 
Fut off to another Day; and in 
tie mean Time the King came to 
the Parliament, and in a Speech 
told them, that he would conſent 
to any Bills for their Security in 
Cie Reign of his Succeſior,: ſo that 
they tended not to impeach the 
Right of Succeſſion, nor the De- 
icent of the Crown in the true 
Line. And he ſtuck to this in 
all the Attempts that were aiter- 


wards made for a Bill of Excluſion. 
3 


On New. 18, the Commons ſent 
Secretary Williamſon to the Tower, 
for counterſigning Commiſſions for 
Popiſh Officers: But the King be 
ing highly offended at it, releas'd 
him. 

A Bill having now paſs'd both 
Houſes, for diſabling Papiſts from 
ſitting in either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, the King gave the Royal 
Aſſent to it, on Now. 30. He did 
many Things now for Fear of the 
Parliament, which he would not 
otherwiſe have done. 

On Now. 27, Coleman, the Duke 
of York's Secretary, was tried, and 
upon the Evidence of Oates and 
Bealoe, and his own Letters, was 
found guilty of High-Treafon, con- 
demn'd, and executed on Dec. ;. 
By his Letters it plainly appears, 
how much the King and Duke 
were under a French and Popiſh 
Influence. Other Perſons executed 
for the Plot the Beginning of the 
tollowing Year, and the Year 
atter, were William Ireland, and 
Thomas Pickering, both Prieſts; 
John Grove, a Lay-Brother; Tho- 
mas Whitebread, Provincial of the 
Jeſuits in England; and Harcourt, 
Fenwick, Gawen, and Turner, all 
Jeſuits likewiſe ; and Langhorn a 
Popiſh Lawyer. As they all made 
uſe of the ſame Kind of Expreſ- 
ſion in aſſerting their Innocence, 
"twas thought there was ſome 
Equivocation in it. Beſides Oate:, 
Bedloe, and Prance, one Dugdale 
was 2 Witneſs againſt ſome of 
them; by whoſe Evidence it ap- 
pear'd, that when they had kill'd 
the King, they were to lay it on 
the Preſbyterians. Sir George Wakc- 
mam the Queen's Phyſician and 
ſome others, were afterwards tried 
and acquitted. 

There was another Affair, be- 
ſides that of the Plot, which gave 
the King no ſmall Uneaſinels. 
Mr. Montague, Ambaſſador at Pars, 

having 
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having fallen out with the Earl of 
Danby, Lord-Treaſurer, who was 
conſider d as the King's Prime- 
Miniſter, came over and produc'd 
two Letters in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which the Earl had written 
to him at Paris, upon the Buſineſs 
of the King's Penſion, that was 
negotiating Be him at the French 
Court, in which Montague himſelf 
had the chief Hand. The Earl 
writ theſe Letters by the King's 
Orders, who declar'd as much in 
a Poſtſcript. to one of them, As 
in this Negotiation the Intereſt 
of England was ſacrific'd to the 
Views of France, the Commons 
were ſo exaſperated, that they im- 
peach'd the Earl of High-Treaſon, 
deſigning thereby to oblige him 
to plead the King's Orders, who 
was more ſtruck at in this Pro- 
cceding than the Treaſurer. He 
therefore refus'd to make uſe of 
this Plea; and before the Lords 
could reſolve whether to ſend him 
to the Tower, the King came to 
the Houſe, on Dec. 30, and pro- 
rogu'd the Parliament; which, on 
Fan. 24, was diſlolved, aſter it 

ſat near 18 Years. Danby 
now reſign'd his Office of 'Trea- 
ſurer, which was afterwards put in 
Commiſſion, 

Mr. Oldenburgh, Secretary to the 
Royal Society, and firſt Publiſher 
of the Philo/ophical Tranſactians; 
and Mr. Andrcav Marvel, a witty 
Oppoſer of the Court, and Author 
of the Rehearſal Tranſproſed, died 
in this Year, 1678. 

Three Days before the Meeting 
of the new Parliament, for which 
the Elections had run generally 
againſt the Court, the Duke of 
Terk, by the King's Advice, left 
the Kingdom, and retired to 7, 
fels. His Majeſty alſo fearing 
that the Earl of Darby would be 
again attack'd, and might be 
tempted, for his own Safety, to 
diſcover Sccrets Which he would 


have conceal'd, granted him a full 
Pardon under the Great Scal. 
The Parliament met on March , 
1678 9. The Commons choſe 
Edward Scymour, Eſq; for their 
Speaker; but the King knowing 
him to be a great Enemy to the 
Earl of Danby, refus'd his Ap- 
probation 3 which occaſion'd a 
Diſpute between the King and the 
Commons, and a ſhort Prorogation 
of two Days; after Which they 
choſe Mr. Serjeant Gregory, They 
preſently reſum'd the Affair of the 
Earl of Danby, who choſe to abide 
by his Pardon, and withdraw him- 
ſelf ; whereupon they paſs'd a 
Bill to require him to render himſelf 
to Juſtice, by a certain Day, April 
27%, and in Default thereof to at 
taint him; which, after ſeveral Con 
ferences, was paſs'd by the Lords. 
The Earl ſurrender'd himſelf be 
fore the Day, and was ſent to the 
Tower : A few Days after he was 
brought to the Lords Bar, where 
he produc'd his Pardon, and was 
remanded thither again, The 
Commons declar'd this Pardon to 
be illegal and void, and ſo he 
remain'd in the 7ewer till 1683. 
This Parliament alſo, after ex- 
amining the Witneſſes, pals'd much 
the ſame Vote with the laſt, as 
to the Reality of the Popiſh Plot. 
And on April 27, 1679, the Com- 
mons reſolved, That the Duke ot 
York's being a Papiſt, and the 
Hopes of his coming ſuch to the 
Crown, has been the greateit 
Countenance and Encouragement 
to the preſent Conſpiracies and 
Deſigns of the Papiſts, againſt the 
King and the Proteſtant Religion.“ 
Which Vote was ſent to the Lords 
by the Lord Ru/el. | 
The King, to amuſe the Parlia- 
ment, had torm'd a new Council, 
admitting into it ſeveral Lords and 
others of the Country-Party. The 
Earl of Shaftbury was made Pre- 
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ſident, and the Earls of Sunderland, 
and E, Lord Hallifax, and Sir 
William Temple, had the chief Di- 
rection of Affairs. 

On May 15, a Bill was brought 
into the Houſe of Commons, 70 
diſable the Dule of York from in- 


heriting the imperial Crown of 


England, commonly call'd the Bil/ 
of Exclifion; which was read the 
ſecond T ime on the 21ſt, and twas 
reſolv'd by a great Majority, that 
it ſhould be committed. This 
brought the King to the Houle 
of Lords, on the 27th, when, after 
paſling the Habeas Corpus Act, he 
prorogu'd the Parliament, and ſoon 
ater diſſolv'd it, contrary to the 
Advice of his new Council, 

Dr. Sharp, Archbiſhop of St. An- 
draws, was barbarouſly murder'd 
by ſome Scoe:b Zealots: Soon after 


which there was an Inſurrection of 


the Kirk-Party in Scotland, which 
was ſuppreſs' d by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, natural Son of the King. 
Laudir dale, ſupported by the Court, 
had introduc'd a perfect Tyranny 
in that Country. 

The Duke of 74 return'd in 
September. The Duke of Mon- 
mouth fell into Diſgrace, and was 
ſent over to Holland. The Earl 
of Shaft/lury was turn'd out from 
being Preſident of the Council: 
And the Duke ſhortly after {ſet 
out for Scorland. 

Another Parliament was ſum— 
mon'd to meet in Ofob:cr, but the 


King, contrary to the Advice of 


his Council, prorogu'd it from 
Time to Time, for a whole Year. 
Upon this the Earl of E/ex re- 
ſign'd his Place of Firſt Commil- 
ſioner of the Jreaſury; and Sir 
Milli m Temple, and ſome others 
retir'd irom Court. 

A ſnam Plot, call'd the Meal. 
Tub-Plit, from the Plan of it be- 
ing found hid in a Meal-Tub, was 


about this Time contriv'd by the 
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Counteſs of Powis, the Earl of 
Caſtlemain, the five Lords in the 
Tauer, and other Papiſts, to bring 
an Odium on the Preſpyterians and 
the Country- Party. One Danger- 
field was to be the chief Actor in 
it: But he being detected in the 
Fraud, was ſent to Newgate, and 
there, before the Lord-Mayor, 
upon Oath diſcover'd the whole 

Chcat. 
This Year died, aged 91, the 
famous Thomas Hobbes of Malme/- 
bury, a learned Man, of a conſidera- 
ble Genius, but a great Patron of 
Scepticiſm,as appears by his Works, 
Such was the Animoſity be- 
tween the Court and Country- 
Parties at this Time, that it look'd 
as if the Year Forty one was going 
to be acted over again; which 
probably had been the Caſe, if 
the King's Neceſſities had occa- 
ſion'd him to make the Parliament 
1 as his Father had done; 
if Scotland had not been fo ef- 
fectually enſlav'd, by a Standing- 
Army which the Court kept there, 
that they had not Power to ſtir; 
and if the Biſhops and Clergy had 
been as diſagreeable to moſt of the 
People as they were at that Time. 
Beſides, all the ſtanch Epiſcopalians, 
fearing the Preſbyterians might a- 
gain ſubvert the eftabliſh'd Church, 
forgetting the Dangers of Popery, 
join'd themſelves ſo firmly to the 
Court, as to make it at laſt formi- 
dable to the other Party, During 
the repeated Prorogations of the 
preſent Parliament, abundance of 
Addreſſes were preſented from all 
Parts, to petition for its ſpeedy 
ſitting z which being highly diſ- 
taſteful to the Court, Means were 
found to have a Number of Coun- 
ter- Addreſſes, expreſſing the great- 
eſt Abhorrence of ſuch Petitions, 
as an Infringement upon the Pre- 
rogative, which they took care, in 
their Expreſſions, to advance 345 
high 
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high as poſſible, And fo the Na- 
tion became divided into two Par- 
ties, Addrefſers or Petitioners, and 
Abhorrers, ſoon known by the 
Names of Whigs and Tories, which 
the Parties by Way of Reproach 
gave each other ; Tory being the 
Name for an ii Robber, and 
Whig ſignifying Sour-Milk, an Ap- 
pellation firſt given to the rigid 
Scotch Preſbyterians. The King 
ſhew'd a great Firmneſs in not 
regarding the Petitioners, which 
exceedingly ſtrengthen'd the Court 
and Popiſn Party, by the Acceſſion 
all who were now taught to hate 
the Preſbyterians more than the 
Papiſts; as the Injuries receiv'd 
from the former were more freſh 
in their Memories than thoſe, they 
had ſuffer'd from the latter. 

The King thought fit now to 
have the Duke of 7or4 again near 
his Perſon. Accordingly he ſent 
for him out of Scotland, and he 
arrived at Court on Feb. 24, 
1679 - 80. The Whigs, with the 
Earl of Shaf7/eury at their Head, 
the more effectually to oppoſe the 
Duke, began to ſpread a Report 
of the Duke of Monmouth's Le- 


Bae pretending the King was 


wfully married to Mrs. Lucy 
Walters, the ſaid Duke's Mother. 
And tho* the King ſolemnly de- 
ny'd this in Council, and publiſhed 
a Declaration to refute the Report, 
yet Monmouth return'd to England 
without Leave, in Aug. 1680, and 
without taking any Notice of the 
Court, endeavoured to ſtrengthen 
his Party in the Kingdom. 

Bedloe, one of the Witneſles in 
the Popiſh Plot, died about the 
ſame Time, having on his Death- 
Bed ſign'd a Depoſition before the 
Lord-Chief- Juſtice North, of the 
Duke of York's being as much 
concern'd in the Conſpiracy as any 
one, excepting what related to the 
Murder of the King, 
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What gave great Weight to the 
Country-Party, was the City of 
London's being in their Intereſt, who 
this Year choſe the Aldermen 
Bethel and Corniſh, two Preſby- 
terians, for their Sheriffs, to the 
great Mortification of the Court ; 
who were {till farther vex'd at 
the Boldneſs of the Earl of SHH 
bury, when he, with ſeveral Lords 
and Gentlemen, went publickly to 
Meſiminſter-Hall, and at the King's- 
Bench Bar, preſented the Duke of 
York as a Popiſh Recuſant; but 
the Grand-Jury being ſuddenly 
diſmiſs'd, it had no Effect. How- 
ever, it was thought proper to ſend 
the Duke away again, who de- 
parted for Scotland, Oct. 20, the 
Day before the Parliament met. 
'This Parliament proceeded in 
the ſame Way with the former, 
and went even greater Lengths 
againſt the Court and the Duke. 
They examined the Witneſſes to 
the Popiſh Plot, to whom Danger- 


field and others were now added. 


On O#. 26, the Lord Ruſſel moved 
in the Houſe of Commons, That 
they might in the firſt Place con- 
ſider how to ſuppreſs Popery, and 
prevent a Popiſh Succeſſor; and 
was ſeconded by Sir Henry Capel, 
Brother to the Earl of E/«x, in 
a long Speech, laying open the 
Grievances of the Kingdom during 
this Reign, and aſcribing all to 
the conſtant Prevalence of Popiſh 
Counſels. On Nov. 2, they paſs'd 


the ſame Vote concerning the En- 


couragement given to the Deſigns 
of the Papiſts, by the Hopes of 
the Duke of York's ſucceeding to 
the Crown, that was paſs'd in the 
laſt Parliament. Then a Bill to 
exclude the Duke from the Suc- 
ceſſion was moved for, and after 
long Debates, and ſeveral elo- 
quent Speeches on both Sides, was 
brought in, and paſs'd by a great 
Majority. On Nov. 15, it was ſent 
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up to the Houſe of Lords; where, 
tho” it was carried for a ſecond 
Reading by two Voices, it was 
then thrown out by a Majority 
of 63 againſt 3o, all the Biſhops 
preſent voting againſt it, and the 
King being alſo there during the 
whole Time of the Debate. 

On Nov. zo, Viſcount Stafford, 
one of the five Popiſh Lords in 
the Towcr, on Account of the 
Plot, was tried before the Peers 
in Veſtminſter- Hall; and being 
found guilty and condemned, was 
beheaded on Dec. 29, proteſting 
his Innocence to the laſt. 

It was now the Buſineſs of the 
Papiſts to ſow Diſſenſions among 
the Proteſtants, and to ſtir up the 
Church of England againſt the 
Nonconformiſts ; which the Com- 
mons perceiving, pals'd a Bill to 
Exempt the Proteſtant Diſſenters 
from certain Penalties enacted a- 
gainſt the Papiſts; which alſo paſs'd 
the Houſe of Lords, but when it 
ſhould have been offer'd among 
other Bills for the Royal Aſſent, 
the Clerk of the Crown, by the 
King's Order, aſter an unpreceden- 
ted Manner ſecreted it, and fo it 
was lot. 

Several Perſons of Note died 
this Year; as, Jahn Wilmot, the 
witty Earl of Rocheſter, who after 
a debauch'd Life, in the I ime of 
his lingering Sickneſs became very 
Penitent, and died in the 32d 
Yezr of his Age; Samue! Butler, 
Author of Hudibras ; Sir Peter Lely 
the famous Painter; and Hayy 
Marten one of the late King's 
Judges, who was kept a Priſoner 
in Chepfloww-Ca//le. 

Among the Reſolutions of the 
Commons againit Popery and the 
Duke of York, after the Eæclaſon- 
Bill was rejected by the Lords, 
was the following; That it is the 
Opinion of this Houle, that there 
* 35 no Security or Safety for the 


* Proteſtant Religion, the King's 
© Life, or Government of this Na- 
tion, without paſſing a Bill for 
diſabling James Duke of York 
to inherit the Imperial Crown 
of this Realm, &c. And to rely 
upon any other Means and Re- 
medies is not only inſufficient 
but dangerous.” And underſtand- 
ing that the King would pro- 
rogue the Parliament on Jan. to, 
(1080 - 1) they met early in the 
Morning, and reſolved, «* That 
* whoever advis'd his Majeſty to 
« prorogue the Parliament, to any 
other Purpoſe, than in order to 
paſting a Bill for the Exclu/ion 
of the Duke of York, is a Be- 
trayer of the King, the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the King- 
dom, a Promoter of the French 
Intereſt, and a Penhoner of 
France,” The Parliament was 
accordingly prorogu'd on that Day, 
and ſoon after diilolv'd by Pro- 
clamation, and another ſummon'd 
to meet at Oxford, March 21, as 
the. City of London was in no wiſe 
favourable to the Court. 

Ihe Parliament met at the Time 
and Place appointed, and the firſt 
Thing the Commons did was to 
order their Votes to be printed ; 
which Practice they have con- 
tinued ever ſince, to the great 
Profit of the Speaker, A few 
Days after, they reſum'd the Ex- 
cluſion-Bill, which was read the 
firit Time, on March 28, (1681) 
and order'd a ſecond Reading: 
But the King finding this Parlia- 
ment in the ſame Temper with 
the laſt, on the ſame Day came 
ſucdenly to the Houſe of Lords, 
and diſſolv'd it, after one ſhort 
Seſlion of but ſeven Days. 

One Fitz- Harris, an [rip Papiſt, 
had been practis'd on by ſome of 
the Court to write a Libel againſt 
the King, in order to ſtifle the 
Popiſh-Plot, and turn it upon the 
W nh1gs 
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Whigs and Preſbyterians. The 
Deſign was to have it dropt in 
the Houſes of ſome of the chief 
of the Party, and then to have 
them ſearch'd and apprehended. 
The King himſelf was ſaid to 
approve of the Project; but it 
was diſcover'd by Means of one 
Evwerard, to whom Fitz- Harris had 
communicated it ; whereupon he 
was taken up, and the Commons 
in the Oxford Parliament im- 
peach'd him in the Houſe of 
Lords; but they rejected the Im- 
peachment, and order'd him to be 
proſecuted at Common-Law, which 
occalion'd a Difference between 
the two Houſes. However, F:tz- 
Harris, after the Diſſolution of 
the Parliament, was tried at the 
King”s-Bench Bar, condemn'd, and 
executed. At the ſame Time 
was executed Oliver Plunket, the 
Popiſh titular Primate of Vrelaud, 
for a Conſpiracy with the French 
Court, in order to ſtir up an In- 
ſurrection in that Iſland. 

After the King had diſſolv'd 
his fifth Parliament, he call'd no 
more for the reſt of his Reign, 
during which he govern'd in an ab- 
ſolute and arbitrary Manner, and 
yu as cruel in his Temper, as 

e had before appear'd mild and 
merciful, What contributed to e- 
ſtabliſh this formidable Power in 
the King, was the extreme Ani- 
moſity between the two Parties, 
call'd Tories and I hig, which 
had been artfully fomented by the 
Court. The Chyvrch and Monar- 
chy were repre/ented to be again 
n Danger from the Preſbyterians. 
This made almoſt the whole 
Church-Party join themſelves to 
the Court, in order to oppoſe the 
Deſigns of the V iges, who were 
taken for Preſbyterians, tho” 
2bundance of moderate Church- 
men were amongſt them, And 
www the Clergy every where 
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preach'd up Paſſive-Obcdience and 
Non- Reſiſtance, in the moſt flaviſh 
and ablolute Senſe, and Multitudes 
of flattering Addreſſes were pre- 
ſented from all Parts, advancing 
the Prerogative of the Crown 
to the moit extravagant Height. 
Thus the zealous Epiſcopalians 
ſtrengthen'd the Court and Popith 
Party, and the Church of Erg- 
land was no longer in Danger 
from Popery, but trom the Whigs 
and Preſbyterians, 

The firſt Sacrifice to the Re- 
ſentment of the Court, was Stephen 
Colledge, a Joyner of London, a 
Man of Parts and Courage, and 
very zealous againſt Popery, and 
therefore call'd the Proteflant- 
Joyner. He attended the City- 
Members to Oxford, who went 
thither with a great Retinue, and 
is ſaid to have ſpoken Words and 
recited Verſes, reflecting on the 
King and Court. For this a Bill 
of Indictment of High- Treaſon 
was exhibited againſt him, to the 
Grand-Jury of London, but they 


return'd an /gnoramus upon it. He 


was then hurried down to Oxford, 


and Methods taken, which were 


none of the moſt juſtihable, to 


have the Bill found there; which 
being done, he was tried, con- 
demn'd and executed, proteſting 
that he knew of no Plot but that 
of the Papiſts. By ſeveral Cir- 
cumſtances in this whole Affair, 
it appear d, that the Court was 
fully bent to have this Man's Life. 
On the ſame Day that Co/lcage 
was executed, Aug. 31, Titus Oates 
was by Order of Council turn'd 
out of his Lodgings at Whitehall ; 
and Care was now taken to make 
the whole Popiſh Plot a Matter 
of Ridicule. 

The King look'd upon the 
Earl of Shaftſbury as his greateſt 
Enemy, and was very defirous to 
be reveng'd on him. He was ſent 

to 
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to the Tower for High- Treaſon, 
in July, and his Trial was to come 
on at the Old. Bailey, in November; 
but he luckily eſcap'd by the 
Grand- Jury's not finding the Bill of 
Indictment againſt him: On which 
Occaſion there were Bonfires and 
great Rejoicings in London. 
In Scotland every Thing went 
on according to the Deſire of the 
Court. The Duke of Vo, as 
High-Commiſſioner, held a Par- 
liament there this Vear, which 
was entirely obſequious to his Will. 
They enjoin'd a very extraordi- 
nary 77% or Oath, which the Earl 
of Argyle refuſing to take but 
with his own Explanation, was 
condemn'd to loſe his Head; 
which he prevented at this Time, 
by eſcaping out of the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and retiring into Hol- 
land. | 

The King now order'd the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters to be proſe- 
cuted with all the Rigour of the 
Laws, whilſt Zeal againſt Popery 
was reckon'd Faction and Sediti- 
on. Things going on thus, the 
Duke of Vert return'd to Court, 
where he continued his Preſence 
and Influence to the End of this 
Reign. or 

The Beginning of the Year 
1682, Thomas Thynne, Eſq; was 
aſſaſſinated in his Coach in the 
open Street, at the Inſtigation of 
Count Coningſmark, on a Quarrel 
about a Lady; for which three 
Perſons, one of them his Footman, 
were executed. 

Numberleſs Painphlets were at 
this Time publiſh'd by both Par- 


ties, Whigs and Tories, againſt each 


other, and Party Rage was carried 
to the utmoſt Height. The Whigs 
were as yet ſuperior in the City 
of London, but the Court found 
Means this Year to get the Lord- 
Mayor and Sheriffs choſen of the 
King's Party: Upon which the 
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Earl of Shaft/oury, thinking he 
could be no longer ſafe, retired 
to Holland, where he died ſoon 
after. Prince Rupert the King's 
Couſin, ſo often mention'd in the 
laſt Reign, died alſo this Year; 
as did likewiſe the Duke of Lau- 
derdale, juſtly hated both in Erg- 
land and Scotland, for his arbitrary 
Proceedings; and Heneage Lord 
Finch the Lord-Chancellor, who 
had been created Earl of Notting- 
ham. 

Two extraordinary Ambaſſadors 
arriv'd in England this Year, one 
from the Emperor of Fez and 
Morocco, and the other from the 
King of Bantam in the Eaſt- 
Indies, 

In May, 1683, ſeveral Aldermen 
and eminent Citizens were tried 
for a pretended Riot at the laſt 
Election of Sheriffs, and condemn'd 
in large Fines. A Que Warrants 
was alſo brought againſt the City, 
to call their Charter in Queſtion, 
which in the Court of Xing 
Bench was adjudg'd, upon frivolous 
Pretences, to be forfeited, and the 
Franchiſes and Liberties of the 
City to be ſeized into the King's 
Hands. And the Charter was not to 
be reſtor d, but upon the City's ſub- 
mitting to ſuch Conditions as his 
Majeſty was pleas'd to preſcribe, 
which quite alter'd their Conſtitu- 
tion. Quo Warranto's were after- 
Wards iſſu'd againſt moſt of the 
Corporations in Exg/and, which be- 
ing terrified, reſign'd their Char- 
ters, and accepted of new Regula- 
tions at the Pleaſure of the Court. 

What made the moſt Noiſe, 
and was attended with the ſaddeſt 
Conſequences this Vear, was what is 
call'd the Rye- Houſe Plot, tho' the 
Il higs would believe this Proteſtant 
Plot no more than the Court Party 
would belidve the Popiſh Plot. It 
was firſt diſcover'd in June, by J. 
ſiab and John Keeling, two Brothers; 


and 
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and the Deſign was ſaid to be, to 
ſeize the Guards, to kill the King 
and Duke near Nye-Houſe, about 
two Miles from Hod/don in Hert- 
ford hire, as they were returning 
from Newmarket, and to cauſe a 
Riſing in London, and other Places. 
Upon the Depoſition of the Kee- 
lings, a Proclamation was iſſued 
for apprehending Col. Rumſey, 
Rumbold Ilaſter of the Rye- Houſe, 
Nelthorpe, Wade, Goodenough, Wal- 
cot, Thompſon, Burton, and Hone. 
Rumſey farrender'd himſelf, and 
upon his Confeihon, which was 
confirm'd by Vt and Sheppard, 
there was another Proclamation for 
apprehending the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the Lord Grey, Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong, and Robert Ferguſon. 
And upon the Lord Howard of 
Eſcrick's coming in, the Earl of 
E/ex, the Lord Raſſel, and others, 
were taken up. 

Capt. Walcot was tried on July 
12, and brought in guilty of 
High-Treaſon. The Lord Ru/el, 
Son to the Earl of Bedford, was 
tried the next Day; and tho” the 
Evidence againſt him was very 
ſlight and imperfect, yet he too 
was brought in Guilty. His Caſe 
was thought very hard, for he 
was condemn'd only for Words 
ſpoken by others in his Preſence. 
Lord Howard was the chief Evi- 
dence, who was oblig'd to ſwear 
to fave his own Lite. Lord Rafe. 
was exceedingly beloved, and 
many eminent Perſons appear'd 
for him, as the Duke of Somerſet, 
the Earl of Angleſea, the Lords 
Cavendiſh and Clifford, Dr. Til- 
lotjon, and Dr. Burnet ; but all to 
no Purpoſe. The Earl of Ezex, 
at the very Time of the Trial, 
was found dead in the 7ower with 
his Throat cut from Ear to Ear. 
The News of this was preſently 
brought to the Od Bailey, and 
from thence tue Judges and Coun- 
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ſel inſinuated to the Jury the 
Reality of the Plot, fince the Farl 
of E, rather than ſtand his 
rial, had laid violent Hands on 
himſelf: And this is thought to 
have influenced the Jury not a 
little, to give their Verdict againſt 
Lord Ru//e/. But after all, moſt 
People did then ſuſpect, and do 
{till, that the Earl was murder'd 
by other Hands than his own, and 
that, by Order of the King and 
Dake, who had been in the Tower 
that very Morning, where they 
had not been for many Years 
before. 

Walcst, Hone, and Rouſe were 
executed on July 20, and the 
Lord Ruſſel the next Day. He 
was a Perſon of excellent Virtues 
and Qualities, and a very power- 
ful Interceſſion was made for him. 
His Father the Earl of Bedford, 
tis ſaid, offer'd 100,000 J. for his 
Life: And 'tis thought the King 
was inclin'd to fave him ; but the 
Duke could not forgive him for 
the Zeal he ſhew'd for the Exclu- 


fion-Bill; and fo he was beheaded 


on a Scaffold in Lincolns- Inn- Field, 
whither he was. attended by Dr. 
Tillotſon, and Dr. Burnet, ſhewing 
great Firmneſs and Reſignation to 
the laſt, and proteſting his Igno- 
rance of any Deiign againſt the 
King's Perſon, or to alter the 
Government. 

Whilſt the Trials for the Rye- 
Houſe Plot were depending, the 
Univerſity of Oxford preſented 
their famous Decree to his Ma- 
jeſty; a ſervile Piece of Court 
Flattery, more ſuitable to an ab- 
{ſolute Monarchy, than to a limited 
one, ſuch as is that of England. 

On July 28, the Princeſs Arne, 
younger Daughter to the Duke of 
York, was married to Prince George, 
Brotner to tae King of Denmark. 

The King this Year revok'd 
the Canditions accepted by the 

City 
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City of London, and ſeizing the 


Government of it into his own 


Hands, named a Lord-Mayor and 
other Officers, to continue during 
Pleaſure. 

The Duke of Monmouth, the. 
King's beloved natural Son, upon 
writing in a ſubmiſſive Manner to 
his Majeſty, was pardon'd. He was 
requir'd to ſign a Letter, owning 
the Plot in general, and tacitly juſti- 
fying the Evidence againſt thoſe 
who had ſuffer d; but he ſoon 
with great Importunity demanded it 
back, and had it return'd to him: 
Upon which he was baniſh'd the 
Court, and went over to Hollaud; 
where the King, notwithſtanding, 
correſponded with him by Letters, 
unknown to the Duke his Bro- 
ther, and privately made him Re- 
mittances of Money. 

Col. Algernon Sidney, Brother 
to the Earl of Leiceſter, was, in 
November, brought to his Trial 
for the late Plot. He prov'd by 
the Teſtimony of the Earls of 
Clare and Angleſca, Mr. Philip 
and Mr. Edward Howard, Dr. 
Burnet, and others, that the Lord 
Howard, the Witneſs againſt him, 
had confeſs'd, That he could not 
get his Pardon, till he had done 
fame other Tobbs, till he was paſt 
the Druagery of Swearing ; but no 
Notice was taken of this. What 
was moſt urg'd againſt him, was 
a Manuſcript found among his 
Papers, on the Original and Forms 
of Government, oppoſing Sir Robert 
Filmer's Notion of the abſolute 
Power of Kings, and favouring 
the Republican Scheme. Being 
condemn'd, he was beheaded on 
Dec. 7, without diſcovering the 
leaſt Weakneſs or Fear. 

There was a remarkable Froſt 
this Year, which ſetting in about 
the Beginning of December, con- 
tinued till Feb. 5, The Thames 
was ſo frozen, that Multitudes of 


Booths were erected and all Trade: 
exercis'd on the Ice, ſo that it 
appear'd like another City. But 
the Wonder is very much leſſen'd 
by ſuch another Froſt in 1715. 

Tangier, Part of Queen Catha- 
rine's Portion, was, by the King's 
Order, demoliſhed this Year; which 
eas'd him of a conſiderable yearly 
Expence to preſerve it. This Year 
was alſo remarkable for the for- 
midable Siege of Vienna by the 
Turks; which was bravely rais'd, 
on September 2, by the King of 
Poland. 

As the late Sheriff Pillington 
had been fin'd 100,000 J. to the 
Duke, for theſe and other Words, 
ſaid to be ſpoken againſt him, The 
Duke of York has fired the City, 
and is now come to cut our Throats ; 
and Mr. Samuel Fohnſon, who had 
been the Lord Rufe/s Chaplain, 
coo Marks, for his Julian the 
Apoſtate, a Book wrote againſt the 
high Notions of Paſſive-Obedience 
and Non-Refiſtance, which now 
prevail'd; ſo the Year 1684, was 
almoſt wholly taken up with ſuch 
Sort of Proſecutions and Penalties. 
Mr. Hampden was fin'd 40,000/. 
for a Miſdemeanor in being con- 
cern'd in the late Plot, there be- 
ing but one Witneſs againſt him, 
John Dutton Colt, Eſg:for uſing re- 
proachful Words of the Duke, and 
particularly for ſaying, The Dube 
of York is a Papiſt, and before any 
ſuch Papiſt Dog ſhall be Succeſſor 
to the Crown, I will be hanged at 
my own Door, was fin'd 100,0007. 
And Titus Oates was fin'd in the 
ſame Sum, for faying the Duke 
was a Traitor, A great many 
other Perſons were tried for ſpeak 
ing ill of the King, the Duke, or 
the Government, who were fin'd in 
large Sums, and ſome of them 
pillory'd. Sir George Fefferies, 4 
Man without Honour or Con- 


ſcience, had been made Lord Chief. 
Aab 


juſtice of the Xing 's- Bench, and 
other Alterations had been made 
among the Judges; and the Sheriffs 
of London, being now named by 
the King, impannel'd ſuch Juries 
as were ſure to find for the Court. 
The Earl of Danby was now re- 
leas'd upon Bail; as were alſo the 
three ſurviving Popiſh Lords, the 
Lord Petre dying a little before. 

James Holloway, taken in the 
W:ft-Indics, and brought over to 
London, was executed for the late 
Plot, in April; as was Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong in June, who had been 
apprehended in Holland. 

The Project of the Surrender of 
Charters was compleated this Year; 
and *twas generally belicv'd, that 
all the arbitrary Meaſures of the 
Government were owing chiefly 
to the Counſels of the Duke of 
York. Tis ſaid, the King at length 
ſaw his Error, and deſign'd to 
make great Alterations. Ihe Duke 
of York was to be ſent beyond Sea, 
and the Duke of Monmouth to be 
recall'd, and a new Parliament 
was to be ſummon'd. But if he 
had any ſuch Deſign, he did not 
live to execute it; For he died 
jult at this critical Juncture, Feb. 6, 
i684 -5, and with ſuch Circum- 
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ſtances, as gave ſtrong Suſpicions 
of his being poiſon'd by the Pa- 
piſts ; tho* there could be no cer- 
tain Proof of this, and the Duke 
was never ſuſpected of having any 
Hand in it. 

King Charles died in his 55th 
Year, and near 25 Years after his 
Reſtoration. He had no Children 
by his Queen, but ſeveral by his 
Miſtreſſes. By Mrs. Lucy Walters 
he had James Duke of Monmouth + 
By Mrs. Kli greav, created Viſ- 
couuteſs Saunen, Charlotte-Femia- 
Henrietta-Maria: By Mrs. Catha- 
rine Peg, Charles Fitx- Charles Earl 
of Plymouth: By Mrs. Barbara 
Villiers, created Lady Noxuſuch, 
Counteſs of Southampton and Du- 
cheſs of Cleveland, Charles Fitz- 
Roy Duke of Southampton, Henry 
Fitz-Roy Duke of Grafton, George 
Fitz- Roy Duke of Northumberland, 
and three Daughters: By Mrs. 
Eleanor Gavin, Charl:s Beauclerk 
Duke of S-. Albans, and Tames 
Beauclerk : By Louiſe de Queroudille 
(a French Lady) Ducheſs of Port/- 
mouth, Charles Lenos Dake of Rich- 
mon: By Mrs. Mary Dawi:s, Mary 
Tudor, married to Francis Lord 
Ratchffe, Earl of Derwentavater. 
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JAM E s l. 


James II. 


QX/22%7ING Charles having 

no legitimate Iſſue, 
and the ſo much la- 
9 bour'd Bill of Ex- 


1772 


' 


&G c/ufion coming to no- 

thing, his Brother 
the Duke of 774 of Courſe ſuc- 
ceeded to the Crown, and was 
immediately proclaim'd by the 
Name of James II. The Party 
that was againſt the Exclu/ion- 
Bill, had been for ſome Time 
triumphant, and ſo it is no Won- 
der there was no Motion or Stir 
at the Acceſſion of this King, 
whoſe Enemies were now ſuffici- 
ently humbled and oppreſs*'d. And 
indeed, if he had been as good 
as his Word in his firit Speech 
to his Privy-Council, no body 
would have had any Occaſion to 
be uneaſy. For therein he telis 
them, that he would make it his 
Endeavour to preſerve the Govern- 
ment both. in Church and State, as 
it was then allied by Law; 
that he would zever invade any 
Man's Property, but would go as 


far as any Man in preſerving the 
Nation in all its Juſt Rights and 
Liberties.” But however this Speech 
was applauded by the then pre- 
vailing Party, King James 1001 
made it appear by his Conduct, 
that the fulfilling his Promiſes 
was the fartheſt Thing from 31s 
Thoughts. And indeed, it w.:3 4 
Kind of Infatuation to fuppce, 
that he who was ſo zcalous 1: tit 
Cauſe of Popery and arbitrary 
Power, when he was only Duke 
of York, ſhould purſue trnoie vica- 
ſures leſs when he came to be 
King. And therefore his going 
publickly to Maſs the firſt C 
after his Acceſſion was no ſuch 
ſtrange Thing, coniidering now 
many Years ne had openly pro- 
fels'd the Popiln Religion. What 
was more to be wonder'd at, 6. 
that he ſhould, without any Ne- 
ceſſity, expoſe the Infincerity ci 
the King his Brother, in his le, 
peated Aiſuran-cs Ot 418 Regard 
tor the Proteſtant Keligion, by 
cauiing it to be publith'd, Ui " 
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was a Catholick, and dy'd a Ca- 
tholick z which can no otherwiſe 
be accounted for, but from his ex- 
ceſſive Zeal for his Religion. And to 
confirm it the more, that Charles IT. 
was a Papiſt, a little Chapel was 
ſhewn, adjoining to the King's 
Cloſet, where he uſed to go pri- 
vately to Maſs. As theſe Things 
were enough to ſhew what was to 
be expected from King James 
with regard to Religion, ſo his 
requiring by Proclamation, that 
the Cuitoms,. and Duties, granted 
to the late King -only for his 
Life, ſhould continue to be levy'd, 
ſhew'd what Regard he had to 
the Liberties of the Nation, ſince 
this was a manifeſt Violation of 
the Conſtitution, by « which no 
Money can be levy'd but by Act 
of Parliament; and it was one 
main Cauſe of the Troubles in his 
Father's Reign. 

The King and Queen were 
crown'd by Archbiſhop Sarcrof?, 
on St. George's Day, April 23, 
(168 5.) The King would not re— 
ceive the Sacrament, but all the 
reſt was done in the Proteſtant 
Form; his Prieſts, doubtleſs, diſ- 
penſing with him in this, as well 
as m the Coronation- Oath, 

King James now thought fit to 
ſhew his Reſentment againſt the 
Witneſſes for the Popith Plot. 
The famous Tita Oates was, on 
May 8 and q, tried before the 
Lord Chief-Juſtice Fefferies for 
Perjury in relation to two Cir- 
cumſtances of his Evidence. Ihe 
Witneſſes againſt him were almoſt 
all Papiſts, and ſeminary Prietts 
and Jeſuits from St. Omers. The 
Paſſion and Partiality of efferies 
and the Counſel were very mani- 
felt. Both he and they had for- 
merly ſupported Oates's Evidence 
in the Popiſh Plot againſt theſe 
very Witneſſes : Which ſhews, that 
his being caſt was morc owing to 
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the Turn of the Times, than to 
the Merits of the Cauſe; and by 
the Cruelty of his Sentence it ap- 
pears, that there was more of Re- 
venge than Juſtice in this whole 
Affair. Such a Sentence was nevar 
heard of before, and 'twas as ri- 
gorouſly executed. He was to pay 
ooo Marks on each Indictment, 
to be ſtript of his canonical Habit, 
to ſtand twice in the Pillory, and 
hve Times a Year afterwards as 
long as he liv'd, to be impriſon'd 
for Life, and to be whipp'd firſt 
from Ald»ate to Neawpatr, and the 
very next Day but one, from Neww- 
gate to lun: Which was exe- 
cuted with the utmoſt Severity, 
ſo that he ſwooned away ſeveral 
Times, and *twas next to a Mi- 
racle that he came off wich his 
Lite. 

Thomas Dangerficld was tried 
ſoon after, and ſentenc'd to pay 
5001. to ſtand twice in the Pillory, 
and to be whipp'd in the fame 
Mauner as Oates ; which was exe- 
cated, tho? with leſs Severity. As 
he was returning in a Coach from 
his ſecond Winpping, he was 1n- 
ſulted by one Frances, to whom 
he made a. proper Reply ; upon 
which, Frances thruſt his Cane into 
the poor Man's Eye with ſuch a 
Force, that he died in Torment in 
a very ſhort Time ; for which 
the Villain Frances was deſervedly 
hanged. * 

Mr. Baxter, an eminent Preſby- 
terian Divine, was tried at the 
ſame Time, for ſome Paſſages in 
his Writings, as alledged, reilecting 
on the Preiates of the Church of 
England. Tefferies behav'd to- 
wards this grave old Man more 
like a Bully than a judge. He 
was fin'd 50 Marks, and bound 
to his good Behaviour tor ſeven 
Years. 

The Parliament of Scotland met 
on the Day of the Coronation, 
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which, ſtill obſequious to the 
Court, paſs'd an Act, making it 
High- Treaſon to give, take, or 
defend the National Covenant, or 
the So/-mn League and Covenant ; 
and another againſt Hauſe and 
Field Crnwenticleoys (who were the 
zealous Prehyterians, in the Act 
call'd Panaticks) ordaining, that ſuch 
as ſhould hercafter preach at ſuch 
Conventicles, or be preſent at Field- 


Conventicles, ſhould be puniſhed 


with Death. 

In England, the Parliament (the 
only one in this Reign) met on 
May 19. It chieſly conſiſted of 
ſuch as were call'd Tories, who, 
tho' they had no Deſign againſt the 
Proteſtant Religion, yet, chu too 
much on the King's Promiies in 
Ris Speech, granted him ſuch a 
Revenue as he detir'd, which cn— 
abled him afterwards to govern 
without a Parliament. His Pro- 
miſes, in relation to the Church of 
Englund, and the Rights and Pro- 
perties of the Subject, were the 
ſame as thoſe made to his Privy 
Council, and in the ſme Words. 


The Beginning of King Tamer's 


Reign was diſturb'd by two In- 
vaſions, one in Scor/and, the other 
in England; which were both al- 
moſt as ſoon defeated as under- 
taken. The Earl of 4rg3/e, with a 
{mail Company, but Arms for 500 
Men, ſail'd from Hollaud the Pe- 
ginning of May, and made a De- 
ſcent upon Scotland, lis Friends 
did not come in to him as he 
expected ; however, he made a {hifc 
to get together about 2000 Men; 
who being toon hotly purſu'd by 
the King's Forces, diſpers'd, and 
Argyle running into a Water up 
to the Neck to eſcape his Purſuers, 
was taken by a Countryman who 
ran in after him, and knock'd him 
down. This unfortunate Noble- 
man (whoſe Caſe was to be piticd, 

2nfidering lus former ynyuit Sen- 
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tence, Which made him fly his 
Country) being thus ſeiz'd, was 
ignominouſly brought to Eain- 
burgh, where his Head was cut 
oft, and ſet upon the Tolbooth there 
Rumbeld, the old Maſter of Rye. 
Houſe, who had fled for the late 
Plot, and ſome others, were alſo 
taken and executed. 

The Duke of Monmouth, at the 
Solicitations of the Enpli/h Exiles 
in Holland, had agreed with gl 
to invade England at the ſame 
1ime. He accordingly ſail'd out 
of the Texe! on May 24, and after 
having been detain'd 19 Days at 
Sea, landed at Lyme in Dor/ethire, 
on June 11, with about 80 Fol- 
lowers, who by the coming in of 
the People in the Weſt were ſoon 
increas'd to an Army of 20090. On 
the 18th he came to Taunton, u here 
he was receiv'd with loud Accl, 
mations; and his Forces ſtill con— 
ſiderably increaſing, he took on 
him the Title of King, and was 
proclaim'd at Taunton, on the 
zoth, by the Name of 7a: II. 
The next Day he march'd to 
Bride watry, and was there ve. 
ce:y d nnd proclaim'd as at 7 aun 
ton, his Army now conliſting of 
about 5000; but they were mol: 
of them raw and undiſciplin d 
Men, and he wanted proper Ofti- 
cers to command them, ſcarce 
any but the lower Sort of Pco— 
ple having joir'd him. His pre- 
tended Reign was but very ſhort 
For engaging the King's Forces 
at S. dr. inet Near Bridgewater, on 
Juby 6, he was entirely defeated, 
300 being kill'd on the Spot, 1005 
in the Purſuit, and as many made 
Fritoners. 


The Horſe fled at the 
firit Charge, which was thought to 
be owing to the Inexperience, or 
Cowardice, or Treachery of the 
Lord Grey, who commanded them, 
and beiny taken, readily obtain'd 
the King's Pardon, Tis untoira- 

a nate 
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nate Duke, who had fought ſtoutly 
for ſome Time at the Head of 
the Foot, was two Days after the 
Fight found in a Ditch cover'd 
with Fern, with ſome green Peaſe 
in his Pocket. Being brought to 
Londen, he wrote to the King, 
moſt humbly imploring his Par- 
don, and to the Queen Dowager, 
to intercede for him: Which the 
did, and prevail'd on the King 
to ſee the Duke, not doubting but 
his Pardon would follow of Courſe : 
But it was quite otherwiſe. For 
after he had made him ſign a Pa- 
per, declaring that King Charles 
had told him he was never mar- 
ried to his Mother, he let him 
know he muſt prepare to die: 
And ſo the Duke finding no Re- 
medy, tho* he had moſt ſubmilitve- 
ly, not to ſay abjecily, begg'd his 
Life, roſe from the King's Feet 
with an Air of Bravery, and was 
conducted to the Teer; from 
whence he was brought out and 
beheaded on July 15, receiving 
five Strokes of the Axe before his 
Head was ſever'd from his Body. 

And now J Heis was ſent with 
a ſpecial Commiſion 14to the , 
to try the unhappy Perions who had 

en any ways concern'd in this 
raſh and ill-concerted Rebeli:on. 
Col. Kirk attended him with a 
Body of Troops to keep the Peo- 
ple in Awe. They were both of 
a Diſpoſition equally cruel and 
bloody, ana exhibited ſuch a ſhock- 
ing Scene of Barbarity, as was 
ſcarce ever known in England. They 
hang'd Men by Scores in the moit 
inſulting and inhuman Manner. 
Kirk caws'd zo to be hang'd at 
once, in Sight of himſelf and Ot- 
ficers at Dinner: Ten were turn'd 
off with a Health to the King, 
10 with a Health to the Queen, 
and 10 with a Health to Fef/erzes. 
Mrs. Lie, an antient Gentle- 
woman, was beheaded for hat- 


bouring a Preſbyterian Miniſter of 
Monmouth's Party. The Jury, not 
ſatisfied with the Evidence, brought 
her in threeTimes Not guilty ; but 
Jefferies, by his Threats, made 
them at laſt find her Guilty. Many 
other Inſtances are given of the 
brutiſh Cruelty of this Judge, and 
bis military Afliſtant. In ſhort, 
ſome Hundreds were executed, and 
the V became like a Shambles, 
by their Quarters being fix'd up 
in the Roads and publick Places. 
Jefferies boaſted, on this Occaſion, 
that he had hang'd more than all 
the Judges fince William the Con- 
queror; and at his Return from 
this bloody Work, he was re— 
warcled with the Office ot Lord 
High- Chancellor. 

The fame Spirit of Reve 8 
ſhew'd itſelf in Ln, where Mrs. 
Gun was burnt for harbouring one 
of Monmouth s Adherents: The Vil- 
lain himſelf inform'd againft her 
for his Pardon, at the Time ſhe was 
contriving Means for his Eſcape. 
Four or five Men were executed 
at hu, for the like Crime, or 
for being concern'd in the Nye. 
Houſe Plot. For this latter, Alder- 
nan Corn was executed in Chrape 
/idr, tho) ne had fcarce been men- 
tion'd in that Affair. But any 
Evidence now lerv'd to condemn 
him, and as ne had been very 
active gun the Popith Conſpira- 
tors when he was Sheri, he was 
not now to be forgiven. Charles 
Bateman, a Surgcon, was hanged 
tor the ſame Crime; tho? "twas 
thought the chief Cauſe of Re- 
untment againſt him, was the great 
Care he took of Dr. Oates, in 
curing his Wounds after his cruel 
Whipping. His Caſe was very 
extraordinary, for loting his Senſes 
in his Confinement, and appearing 
quite lunatick in Court, nis Son 
was appointed to plead for him. 

King Janes, wow freed from the 
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Danger he was in from Monmouth's 
Rebellion, and being in a State of 
perfect Tranquillity, began ſoon 
to diſcover his Deſign of eſtabliſn- 
ing Popery in his Dominions. 
'T he Scheme had been form'd long 
before, even whilſt he was Duke 
of York; but now firſt openly at- 
tempted, He began in Jreland, 
where he diſſolv'd the Privy-Coun- 
cil, and appointed a new one with 
ſeveral Papiſts in it, who ſoon be- 
came the Majority. And now 
Impeachments became frequent a- 
gainſt the Proteſtants, on Pretence, 
either of the Rye-Houſe Plot, or of 
their having favour'd Monmouth's 
Deſigns. They were likewiſe 
everywhere diſarm'd, whilſt Means 
were found of having a ſtanding 
Army of Papiſts there. Col. Ri- 
chard Talbot, afterwards Earl of 
Tyrconnel, by caſhiering ſuch Offi- 
cers and Soldiers as © thought 
fit, and putting others in their 
Room, of a Proteſtant Army made 
it by Degrees a Popiſh one. And 
*tis remarkable, that Oates, in his 
Narrative, mentions him as deſtin'd 
to this very Service. 

In England the King could not 
proceed ſo fait, and yet could not 
forbear opening his Deſign in Part 
to his Parhament, which, after 


ſeveral Adjournments, met on No- * 


«ember g. He demanded a Supply 
for keeping up his Army, which 
he had increas'd to 15,000 Men, 
tho' the Nation was in perfect 
Peace; and bad them not take Ex- 
ceptions, that he had ſome Officers 
in his Army not qualify'd accord- 
ing to the late Te/7s, declaring his 
Reſolution to employ them ſtill. 
Both Houſes and the whole King- 
dom were ſurprized at this Speech, 
and the Oppolers of the late Bz// 
of Excluſten began now a little to 
open their Eyes, The Commons 
indeed voted him a Supply, but 
could not relith the employing 
1 


X. 


Popiſh Officers in the Army, con- 
trary to the known Law of the 
Land, and addreſs'd the King 
againſt it; at which he was greatly 
offended. And tho' they offer'd 
to indemnify thoſe already employ. 
ed, and by another A& to qualify 
a certain Number whom the King 
ſhould name; yet rather then have 
his pretended Right of diſpenſing 
with the Laws conteſted, he, on 
New. 20, prorogu'd the Parlia- 
ment; by which he loſt the Sup- 
ply the Commons had voted : But 
they had been fo liberal to him 
before, that he did not want it for 
the ſtanding Army he intended, 
and did accordingly keep up. 

In December, Henry Booth Lord 
Delamere was tried by the Peers 
for correſponding with Monmouth, 
and acquitted. The Earl of Stam- 
ford was diſcharg'd upon Bail, and 
afterwards laid hold on the gene- 
ral Pardon. 

The Earl of Arlington dying 
this Year, the Earl of Mu/grave 
ſucceeded him in the Office of 
Lord-Chamberlain ; and the Earl 
of Sunderland, Principal Secretary 
of State, was made Preſident of 
the Council, and became in Et- 
fect Prime-Miniſter. 

All the reſt of King James“ 
Reign, till he met with a provi- 
dential Check from the Enterprize 
of the Prince of Orange, was 
wholly employ'd in Meaſures to 
make himſelf abſolute and eſtabliſh 
Popery. He thought himſelf ſure 
of Sroriand, where the Parlia- 
ment had advanced the Prerogative 
higher than had ever been known, 
even to the declaring and recog- 
nizing the King's abſolute Poxver 
and Authority. Yet, when in his 
Letter to them, in April, 1686, 
he deſir'd them to free his Roman 
Catholic Subjects from the Re- 
ſtraints they lay under, they thought 
fit not to comply. Upon "_ 
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he diſſolv'd them, and did this 
afterwards by his own ſole Au- 
thority, and by Virtue of that ab- 


ſolute Power, which they had pre- 


poſterouſly acknowledged. 

In England, where the Parlia- 
ment had not been quite ſo com- 
plaiſant, the firſt Step he took was 
to get the Judges to declare their 
Opinion in favour of his Dil- 
penſing Power. This he did, by 
ſending for them one by one, and 
talking with. them privately in his 
Cloſet, whence the odious Term 
Cloſeting had its Riſe ; by turning 
thoſe out whom he found refrac- 
tory, and filling their Places with 
others who were more pliable. 
He alſo new model'd his Council, 
admitting into it, the Lord Arundel 
of Wardour, and the Lord Bellaſſs, 
who had both been impeach'd for 


the Popiſh Plot, and the Lord. 


Dower and Earl of Tyrconnel, both 
Catholicks; the latter of whom 
he had made Lieutenant-General 
of the Army in FVeland, in order 
to carry on the Work there. 

In Conſequence of the Judges 
Deciſion, that the King might diſ- 
penſe with the Laws, the Papiſts 
began every where to ſet up the 
publick Exerciſe of their Religion; 
the Jeſuits erected Colleges and 
Seminaries in all the principal 
Towns; four Popiſh Biſhops were 
publickly conſecrated in the King's- 
Chapel; Monks appear'd in the 
Habits of their reſpective Orders, 
at Whitehall and St. Fames's, 
Numbers of them, as well as of 
lecular Prieſts, being call'd over 


from foreign Parts: And it was 


not long before there were Popith 
Lords- Lieutenants of Counties, 
Popiſh Juſtices of the Peace, and 
other Popiſh Magiſtrates all over 
England; and all Places of Honour 
or Profit were beſtow'd upon Pa- 
piſts, or Perſons popiſhly affected, 
the Proteſtants being remov'd to 
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make Way for them. The King's 
Zeal for eſtabliſhing his Religion 
was unbounded, and he was allo 
puſh'd on by the Queen, as 'tis 
ſaid, and his other Popiſh Coun- 
ſellors, particularly Father Petre, 
his Confeſſor, whom he at length 
admitted into his Privy-Council ; 
but the more conſiderate Catho- 
licks were afraid that he would 
ruin all by proceeding fo faſt. 

Whilſt the Papiſts had free Li- 
berty to ſay what they pleas'd in 
their Sermons and Writings, an 
Order came out to prohibit the 
inferior Clergy's preaching on con- 
troverted Points of Religion. But 
this Order being but little re- 
garded, the Divines of the Church 
of England continu'd to exert their 
Talents to the grea eſt Advantage, 
in Defence of their Relig:on, a- 
gainſt the Errors of Popery. Tillot- 
Jon, Stilling fleet, Tenniſon, Patrick, 
Sharp and others, to their immortal 
Honour, ſhone on this Occaſion. 

But the better to reſtrain the 
Clergy, the King erected a Com- 
mil/:on for E cc: fiat ical | Affairs, 
conſiſting of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury (who would never act 
in it) and two other Biſhops; the 
reſt being Laymen, and ſome of 
them Papiſts. Three had Power 
to act, of whom Jefferies was al. 
ways to be one. Before this new 
Court Dr. Compton Biſhop of I 
aon was cited, in Aug. 1686, and 
ſuſpended from his Epiſcopal Of- 
fice, for refuſing to ſuſpend Dr. 
Sharp, who had preach'd againſt 
Popery in Vindication of the 
-harch of England. 

Whilt the King was thus im- 
petuouily purſuing his Popiſh Mea- 
ſures, tho' the Nation was in 4 
profound Peace, he had an Army 


. of 15,000 Men encamp'd on 


Heounlixw- Heath, under the Earl 
2 ” . * 1 

of Fewer/ham ; And in the Camp 

was a publick Chapel, where Mats 
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was ſaid every Day. This ſeem'd 
plainly to indicate, that he in- 
tended to make uſe of Force, if 
he could not bring his Meaſures 
to bear without it: Which o 


Mr. Johnſon, mention'd in the laſt 
Reign, upon publiſhing an Ad- 
dreſs to the Proteſtant Officers and 
Soldiers in the Army, exhorting 


them not to be the Tools of the 


Court for ſubverting their Reli- 

ion and Liberties, For this, after 
— been ſolemnly degraded, he 
ſtood thrice in the Pillory, was 
whipp'd from Newgate to Hy urn, 
and fin'd 5% Marks. But this 
Writing being diſpers'd in the 
Army, made ſuch an Impreſſion, 
that *twas thought it tended not 
a little to the Defection that hap- 
pen'd in it afterwards. 

Miles Prance, who was a Papiſt, 
being brought to his Trial for 
Perjury in relation to his Depo- 
ſitions about Sir Eamunabury God- 


frey's Murder, upon his pleading 


Guilty, had his Sentence greatly 
mitigated, the Whipping Part be- 
ing wholly remitted. 

Beſides the publick Meaſures 
the King fo vigorouſly took for 
the Cauſe of Popery, his private 
Endeavours were not wanting to 
make Proic!ytes among his Cour- 
tiers. The iLarl of Sunderland was 
brought over, or at leaſt pretended 
to be ſo; and ſome hive thought 
he did it, the more effectually to 
unde rm ine the King's Projects. But 
the Earls of Rocheſer and Claren- 
don, Hrothers-in-Law to the King, 
remain'd firm; for which the for- 
mer loſt the Treafurerſhip, which 
was put in Commiſion; aud the 
latter the Frivy-Seal, which was 
given to Lord Arundel, a Papiſt. 

The King's Zeal alſo put him 
upon ſending the Earl of Caſele- 
main on a ſolemi Embaſſy to the 
Pope, in order to reconcile the 
three Nations to the Holy See, 
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But Innocent XI. having more 
Senſe than James, ſeeing the Im- 
practicability of his Undertaking, 
and having alſo a Quarrel with 
the French King, who was in 
cloſe Friendſhip with the King of 
England, gave the Ambaſſador a 
very cold Reception. Whenever 
he was to have an Audience, the 
Pope had a Fit of Coughing ready 
at hand to hinder it; which was 
repeated ſo often, that the Earl 
threatned to depart. The Pope 
only ſent him Word, that /ince 
he had a Mind to go, he would 
adviſe him to ſet out early in the 
Morning, and reſt at Noon, becanſe 
it was dangerous travelling in 
that Country in the Heat of the 
Day. 

In the Beginning of the Vear 
1687, the King ſent his Declara- 
tion into Scotland, ſuſpending, by 
Vutue of his fwercign Authority, 
Prerogative Royal, and abſolute 
Power, all Laws againſt the Ca- 
tholicks. And on April 4, he 
publiſh'd the like Declaration for 
Liberty of Conſcience in England, 
only not in quite ſo high a Stile. 
It 1s not ſtrange, that the ſeveral 
Sets of Proteſtant Diſſenters ſhould 
at firſt preſent Addreſſes of Thanks 
for this Indulgence, as they found 
a preſent Eaſe in it: But afterwards 
retletting more maturely upon the 
King's Deſign, the beſt Part of 
them ſaw the Snare that was laid 
for the whole Proteſtant Intereſt 
in the Kingdom ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the King's Endeavours to 
divide them, both Church of Eneg- 
/and and Diſſenters united for their 
common Safety; Paſſive-Obedience 
and Non-Reſiſtance being now 
once more out of Faſhion, which 
had been inculcated as an eſſen- 
tial Doctrine of the Church. 

The King ſent a Mandate to 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, to 
admit one Alban Francis, a Ben- 
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&7ine Monk, to the Degree of 
Maſter of Arts, without taking 
the Oaths ; which the Univerſity 
refuſing to do, the Vice-Chan- 
ccllor was depriv'd of his Office 


by the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners. - 


But the Affair of Magdalen- 
College in Oxford made the great- 
eſt Noiſe. The Prefidentſhip of 
that College being vacant, the 
King ſent his Mandate to the 
Vice-Preſident and Fellows, to 
elect one Anthony Farmer, a Man 
of ill Fame, who had promis'd to 
declare himſelf a Catholick, into 
that Office. The College refus'd 
to comply, as being contrary to 
their Statutes, and choſe Dr. 
Hough. Upon this, the Vice- 
Preſident and Fellows were ſum- 
mon'd before the Eccleſiaſtical 
Commiſſioners, who ſuſpended the 
Vice-Preſident and one of the 
Fellows, and depriv'd the new 
Preſident: But their Allegations 
againſt Farmer appearing juſt, the 
King ſent them a ſecond Man- 
date to elect Dr. Parker, Biſhop 
of Oxford, who was a thorough 
Courtier, and a reputed Papiſt. 
The Fellows ſticking to their firſt 
Choice, would obey this Mandate 
no more than the former: Which 
made the King reſolve to go to 
Oxford and conquer their Obſti— 
nacy by his Preſence. But all his 
paſſionate 'UVhreatnings could not 
prevail : The Fellows remain'd 
firm, for which 25 (all but two 
of the whole Body) were expell'd 
and depriv'd of their Fellowthips. 
Dr. Hcagh refuſing to put Parker 
in Poſſeſſion of has Lodgings, the 
Doors were broke open ; and the 
depriv'd Fellows had their Places 
ſupply'd by Papiſts. This Dr. 
Hough was the late venerable 
Biſhop of Morceſter, who died in 
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13 
The King did all he could to 
gain the Members of Parliament, 
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and induce them to aboliſh the 
Penal Laws and Teſt, or authorize 
his Diſpenſing Power. He cloſet- 
ed them, and uſed Promiſes ard 
Threats to bring them to a Com- 
pliance; but all proving in vain, 
he diſſolv'd them on Fuly 2 
Aſter this he try'd all Manner 
of Ways to get a new Parlin 
ment to his Mind, particularly by 
Duo Warranto's and new-modcel- 
ling Corporations. But after all, 
ſuch was the Diſpoſition of the 
Generality of the Nation, and ſuch 
their Averſion to Popery and 
arbitrary Power, which they ſaw 
it was his Deſign to eftabliih, that 
he never durſt venture to call 
another Parliament. | 

On July 3, Ferdinand Dadn, 
who had been about the King's 
Perſon ever ſince his Acceſſion, 
being inveſted with the Character 
of the Pope's Nuncio in England, 
made his publick Entry at 7 7ndfor 
with all the Formality of a Popiſh 
Proceſſion; tho' 't vas High-'I'rea- 
ſon by the Laws, for any one to 
aſſume that Character. 

At the ſame Time that the 
King was thus labouring to in— 
troduce Popery, he receiv'd into 
his Protection, and very charitabl 
reliev'd, Multitudes of Fre:ch Pro- 
teſtants, whom Periecution had 
forced to [ly their native Coun- 
try. 

The King had a great Deſire 
to know the Opinion of the Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange concerning 
the Penal Laws and Teſt, not 
doubting but, if they were for 
their Repcal, it Would have a great 
Weight with a new Parliament. 
The Matter was at firſt manug'd 
with great Secrecy by one Mr, 
Stuart, who by the King's private 
Direction wrote to Penſionary Fogel 
about it. At laſt ſome Circum- 
ſtances occaiion'd it to be made 
publick, to the King's great Mor- 
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tification, as it let the World 
know, how contrary the Senti- 
ments of the Prince and Princeſs 
were, to thoſe of the King their 
Father. For they directed Pen- 
ſionary Fagel to declare, That 
tho' they were for a full Liberty 
of Conſcience, and againſt any 
one's being puniſh'd or ill uſed, 
for differing from the eſtabliſn'd 
Religion; yet as to the Teſt, and 
thoſe other Penal Laws, that were 
made for the Security of the Pro- 


teſtant Religion, they were againſt 


their being repeal'd, ſince the 
Papiſts receiv'd no other Prejudice 
from them, than the being ex- 
cluded from both Houjes of Par- 
lament, and from publick Em- 
ploy ments. 

This Year put an End to the 
Life of the famous George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. He had of 
late made but a contemptible Fi- 
gure, and died obſcurely in K- 
fire, after having ſquander'd a- 
way his Eſtate by his extravagant 
Courſes. 

The Proteſtants, in the Midſt 
of their Danger, were in Hopes 
that the King being in Years 
would not live much longer, and 
that the Acceſſion of the Princeſs 
of Orange, who was preſumptive 
Heir to the Crown, would ſet all 
Things right again. But their 
Hopes ſeem'd quite extinguiſh'd, 
when®a Proclamation was pub- 
liſh'd, on Far. 2, 1687-8, that 
the Queen was with Child, and 
ordering a Thankſgiving on that 
Account. 'The extravagant Joy 
of the Papiſts on this Occaſion, 
the ſanguine Hopes of the Jeſuits, 
who gave out that this Conception 
was miraculous, and the Effect of a 
Vow to our Lady of Loretto, and 
that the Queen would certainly 
have a Frince, made the Gene- 
rality of the Proteſtants, whoſe In- 
gerelt it was to have no ſuch Birth, 


. 


entertain Suſpicions of this Preg- 


nancy, and that the Papiſts were 
going to impoſe an Heir on the 


ation. 

The King ſeeing no Hopes of 
having a Parliament at his De- 
votion, and that nothing would 
do but Force, began to augment 
his Army and Fleet, and the new 
Commiſſions were almoſt all be- 
ſtow'd on Popiſh Officers, He 
afterwards order'd ſome entire 
Regiments from land, and fill'd 


up the Vacancies in the Eglise 


Regiments with Vi and Popiſh 
Oihcers and Soldiers; which gare 
a general Diſguſt to the Army, 
and Lampoons and Ballads were 
made againſt the Lib, whom the 
Engliſb hated ever ſince the bloody 
Maſſacre in 1641. 

On April 27, 1688, came out 
a /ccond Declaration for Liberty of 
Conſcience, which the Biſhops were 
order'd to ſee read in all Churches 
and Chapels. Some few Biſhops 
obey'd, and it was read in a 
few Churches, when the Congre- 
gations generally went out. But 
Sancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Lloyd Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Kun 
of Bath and Wells, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of 
Peterborough, and Trelawny of 
Briſtol, after ſome Conſultation, 
reſolv'd not to obey the Order, 
and went and preſented a Petition 
to the King againſt it. They were 
upon this, Zune 8, ſummon'd be- 
fore the Council, and adhering 
to their Petition, were ſent to the 
Tower, privately, as it were, by 
Water ; but this did not hinder 
Multitudes flocking to the Water- 
Side, deſiring their Bleſſing, and 
applauding and encouraging their 
Conſtancy. 

Two Days after, June 10, the 
Queen was ſaid to be dcliver'd 
of a Prince (the preſent Pretender.) 
Many believed then, and {ill be- 
licve, 
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lieve, that this was a ſuppoſititious 
Child. It is certain, there were 
2 great many myſterious Circum- 
ſtances in relation to both the 
Pregnancy and the Lying-in: And 
tho? the King and Queen knew 
the general Suſpicions of the Peo- 
ple, yet they took no Methods 
to remove thoſe Suſpicions, but 
by their Management rather in- 
creas'd them. The Princeſs Aune 
was then at the Bath, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury in the Tower, 
and the Dutch Ambaſſador was 
not call'd to be a Witneſs id the 
Princeſs of Orange. And ſome 
Time after, when the King thought 
fit to have ſeveral Witneſſes exa- 
min'd in Council, and their De- 
poſitions ſolemnly taken, to prove 
the Reality of the Birth, the 
Proofs were of ſuch a Nature as 
render'd it ſtill more doubtful. 
However this may be ſaid, that 
Circumſtances, which otherwiſe 
would be thought to have little or 
nothing in them, in caſe of a ge- 
neral Suſpicion, are uſually apphed 
to confirm that Suipicion,, 

The ſeven Biſhops, who, on 
Tune 15, were diſcharged from 
the Tower upon their own Re- 
cognizance, were on the 29th 
tried at the King's-Bench Bar, for 
a Libel againſt the King and his 
Government, as their Petition was 
call'd. Two of the Judges, Wright 
and Allibont, gave their Opinion 
that it was a Libel; and the two 
others, Ho!lowny and Povell, that 
it was not. In the End the Jury 
acquitted them, when #eftminſter- 
Hall reſounded with Shouts of 
Joy, which prelently {pread them- 
ſelves thro' the Cities of }e/t- 
minſier and London, and then thro” 
the whole Kingdom. As ſoon as 
the News reach'd the Camp on 
Hownſ/low-Heath, the Soldiers made 
loud Rejoicings even in the Hear- 
ing of the King, who was there 
at that Time; and to ſhew how 
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much he reſented the Acquittal 
of the Biſhops, he immediately 
turn'd Holloway and Porvell out 
of their Places. 

Theſe repeated Mortifications 
put the King upon making Trial 
of his Army, on which Occaſion 
he receiv'd the greateſt Mortifica- 
tion of all. For beginning with 
the Lord Litchfield's Regiment, he 
order'd them to take their Arms; 
and immediately commanded ſuch 
Officers and Soldiers, as would not 
contribute to the Repeal of the 
Penal Laws and Teſt, to lay 
them down; which they all did 
except two Captains, and a few 
Popiſh Soldiers: At which he was 
ſo aſtoniſh'd, that he ſtood ſpeech- 
leſs for a while, and then bad 
them take up their Arms again, 
adding with a ſullen Air, that he 
ewould not hereafter do them the 
Honour to aſe their Advice. His 
only Expedient now was to new- 
model his Forces, which he began 
to do by caſhiering Proteſtants and 
putting Papiſts in their Room; 
but this only diſguſted the whole 
Army the more. The Fleet was 
no better diſpos'd to favour the 
Views of the King; for Vice- 
Admiral Strick/and attempting to 
have Maſs ſaid on board his Ship, 
it occaſion'd ſuch a Diſturbance 
among the Sailors, that they were 
with Difficulty reſtrain'd from 
throwing the Prieſts over-board. 

After the Birth, real or pre- 
tended, of a Prince of Vals, the 
beſt Part of the Nation, Tories 
as well as Whigs, began in earner 
to think of Means for preſerving 
their Religion and Liberties from 
being utterly deſtroy'd : For now 
the Danger from Popery and ar 
bitrary Power was not likely to 
end with the King's Lite, but to 
be perpetuated by Means of this 
Birth, In this Situation, a great 
many Perſons of Eminence and In. 
tereſt 
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tereſt in the Kingdom, both Clergy 
and Laity, began to turn their Eyes 
towards Holland, and to take Mea- 
ſures for inviting over the Prince 
of Orange, in order to put him at 
the Head of the Party againſt the 
King, which was indeed the main 
Bedy of the Nation. Several of 
the Nobility and Gentry going a- 
broad on various Pretences, waited 
on the Prince at the Hague, and 
by this Means ſuch a ſecret Corre- 
ſpondence was held with the great 
and leading Men of the Kingdom, 
as in a ſhort Time produc'd a 
v-ondertul Revolution, and a happy 
Deliverance for this Proteſtant 
Country. And ſuch was the Situ- 
ation of Affairs in Europe at that 
Time, on Account of the amviti- 
ous Views of France, which King 
James was ſure to favour, that not 
only the Proteſtant but Raman Ca- 
tholick Powers deſir'd a Revolu- 
tion in England, and even Pope 
Innocent XI. who was call'd the 
Protiſtant Pope, with'd well to the 
Deſign. Thoſe who went over to 
Holland, and there promoted this 
Enterprize, among many others, 
were the following, Mr. Szdrey, 
Brother to Col. [Ternon Sidney 
(beheaded in the late Reign) Sir 
Rabert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gauyn, 
Dr. Burnet, Lord Wharton, Col. 
Sianey Uncle to the Ear] of Sun- 
derland, Lord Dunblain Son to 
the Earl of Danby, the Earls of 
Shreauſbury and Macclesfield, Ad- 
miral Herbert, his Couſin Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Rujjel, Major W712d- 
many, the Lords Mordaunt and 
Fawlet, and the Earl of Vileſhire. 
The principal Perſons with whom 
they correiponded in England, 
were the Earls of Danby, Dewon- 
fire, and Dorſit, the Lords Lowe- 
{ace and Dam. Fe, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Marqueſs of Halifax, 
the Marqueſs of Winch:/ter, the 
Lord Wilicazhy, Mr. Lifter, Mr. 
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Hambden, Mr. Powlr, and others, 
with ſeveral eminent Citizens of 
London. The Biſhop of London, 
and a great many others were 
likewiſe hearty in the Deſign, 
which was manag'd with great 
Secreſy at firſt, both at London and 
the Hague; but when it came to 
be known, was approv'd in a Man- 
ner by the whole Nation, and I 
may lay by all Europe except France, 

The States-General having re- 
{olv'd to aſſiſt the Prince of Orange, 
great Preparations were made in 
Holland for his Expedition, which 
were colour'd by various Preten- 
ces, and King James would not 
believe for ſome Time, that the 
Storm threatned him. However, 
the King of France gave him 
timely Notice of what was ap- 
prehended, and, tis ſaid, offer d 
him 30,000 Men, but that the 
Offer was rejected by Means of 
the Earl of Sunderland, who is 
{aid alſo to have conceal'd from 
the King, ſome Letters, which 
Mr. Skelton, Envoy at Paris, had 
ſent in relation to the Affair. 
It is certain, that many ſuſpected 
him of betraying his Maſter, and 
holding a ſecret Correſpondence 
with the Prince of Orange, and 


that he was ſoon after turn'd out 


of all his Poſts. The ſirſt certain 
Advice the King had of the Prince 
of Orange's Deſign, was toward: 
the End of September, when he 
appear'd in the utmoſt Conſterna- 
tion, conſulted immediately with 
the Biſhops then in London, aboliſh- 
ed the Commiſſion for Hccleſiaſt: 
cal Affairs, took off the Bithop 
of London's Suſpenſion, reſtor' d the 
City to their Charter, removed 
Popiſh Magiſtrates and put i'ro 
teſtants in their Room, and took 
ſome other Steps towards the Re- 
dreſs of Grievances ; which had 
not the deſir'd Effect, as they 
came too late, and weic 9 
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the Reſult of Neceſſity, not of In- 
clination. The Popiſh Chapels 
were alſo now ſhut up for fear of 
Inſults from the Mob, and many 
Romiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits began 
to conſult their own Safety, by 
timely quitting the Kingdom. 

In the mean Time the Prince 
of Orange publiſh'd a Declaration, 
dated October 10, N. S. importing, 
that the Deſign of his Undertaking 
was to maintain the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, and the Laws and Liberties 
of theſe Kingdoms, which had been 
ſo openly violated, and in order 
to this to have a ee and lawful 
Parliament; to which he had been 


ſalicited by great many Lords both 


Spiritual and Timporal, and by 
many Gentlemen and other Subjects 
of all Ranks. ; | 

On OXeber 16, the Prince took 
a ſolemn and moſt affectionate 
Leave of the Szates, and on the 
19th ſet fail with a Fleet of about 
50 Men of War, 25 Frigates, as 
many Fire-Ships, and near 400 
Victuallers and Tranſports, having 
about 14,000 Land-Forces on 
board; and accompanied by the 
Ezglih Nobility and Gentry al- 
ready mention'd and others, with 
Count Naſſau, Count de Sol/mes, 
M. Bentinch, M. Overguergue, and 
M. Zuliſſeyn; as alſo the famous 
Marſhal Schomberg, and a great 
many other French Officers, Re- 
fugees for their Religion. 'The 
Prince carried a Flag with Eng- 
li Colours, and their Highneſſes 
Arms, ſurrounded with this Motto, 
7 he Proteſtant Religion and Liber- 
ties of England. 

This gallant Fleet had not ſail'd a 
great Way, when the Wind turn'd 
weſterly, and a violent Storm aroſe, 
which drove it back, and ſo di- 
ipers'd it, that it was with Diffi- 
culty the Ships made ſome one 
Port and ſome another. King 
James on this News began to re- 
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cal ſome of his late As »f Grace, 
and thereby diſcover'd what was 


to be expected from him, if once 


he ſhould be free from all Dan- 
ger. | 

The Damage the ſcatter'd Fleet 
ſuſtain'd was ſo ſmall, that the 
Prince was ſoon in a Condition 
to put to Sea again; which he 
did on November 1, and failing 
with a favourable Wind, enter'd 
the Channel on the 3d, the Exg- 
liſ Fleet under Lord Dartmouth 
lying ſtill, and letting the Dutch 
Fleet paſs by, whether hinder'd 
by the Wind, or not inclin'd 
to oppole the Prince; who on 
the 5th happily landed with his 
whole Army at Torbay, without 
any Oppoſition. From thence he 
marched to Excter, and ftaid 
there ſome Days before any Per- 
ſons of Note came to join him; 
but at length the Gentry in thoſe 
Parts waited on him in great 
Numbers, and drew up an A/ocia- 
tion to ſtand by him and one 
another in the Cauſe they had 
engag'd in, which was afterwards 
ſign'd by abundance of People of 
all Ranks all over the Kingdom. 

When the King heard of the 
Prince's Landing, he order'd his 
Army, under the Earl of Fever— 
ſham, to rendezvous on Sali/bury 
Plain. But great Numbers foon 
deierted and went over to the 
Prince, and the Lord Cornbury in 
particular carried oft with him ſe- 
veral Regiments. When the King 
arriv'd at Saliſbury, molt of the 
chief Officers declar'd, that they 
could not in Conſcience fight a- 
gainſt the Prince of Orange, and 
the Lord Churchill (afterwards 
Duke of Marlborough) with fe- 
veral others, actually went over to 
him. The King tinding he could 
not rely on his Army, return'd to 
London, and on the Way had the 
Mortification to be left by Sen 
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George of Denmark, who, with the 
Duke of Ormond and others, went 
off to the Prince of Orange, and 
was ſoon follow'd by his Princeſs, 
the Lady Anne, to the unſpeakable 
Grief of the King her Father, 
from whom there was now almoſt 
an univerſal Defection of the No- 
bility, and all Ranks of People. 
The Prince, in the mean Time, 


advanc'd to Sherburn, and from 


thence to Saliſbury, where he 
made a triumphant Entry; the 
King's Army having before retir'd 
to Reading. His Majeſty now 
thought fit to conſult ſome Pro- 
teſtant Peers; and by their Advice 
promis'd to call a free Parliament, 
and to ſend Commiſſioners to treat 
with the Prince; who by their 
Hands ſent ſome Propoſals, which 
"were fo moderate, that the King 
teem'd willing to accept them: 
But, in the mean Time, conſulting 
with his Popiſh Friends, to whom 
the Propoſals were by no Means 
{xvourable, they advis'd him to 
withdraw himſelf, with his Queen 
and Son, out of the Kingdom. 
Accordingly, the Queen with the 
young Prince, and a few Atten- 
dants, went away on December q, 
in the Night, and embarking at 
Graveſend, arriv'd ſafely in France; 


and the King, the next Night, 


ieft Whitehall in Diſguiſe, in or- 


der to follow her thither. 

As ſoon as this was known, the 
T.ords in and about London met at 
Ceuildhall, and, with the Lord- 
Mayor and Aldermen, reſolv'd to 
{and by the Prince of Orange, 
which they ſent Deputies to ac- 
quaint him withz and the Com- 
mon-Council ſent an Addreſs, im- 
ploring his Protection, and de- 
iiring him to haſten his March 
to Landon. The Mob now drew 
together and pull'd down the 
Maſs-Houſes; and the Houſes of 
{ome foreign Ambaſſadors did not 
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eſcape their Fury. In the Midſt 
of theſe Commotions, Chancellor 
Jefferies being diſcovered as he 
was attempting toeſcape in Diſguiſe 
out of the Nation, was very rough- 
ly handled by the Mob, and at 
laſt fent to the Tower, where he 
ſoon ended his Days, and ſo e- 
ſcap'd the exemplary Puniſhment 
he had fo richly deſerved. 

The Earl of Fever fam, in pur- 
ſuance of a Letter he receiv'd 
from the King at his. Departure, 
diſbanded his Forces : Upon which, 
ſome Outrages committed by the 
Tri/þ Soldiers, occaſion'd a moſt 
terrible Pamick in London, which 
ſoon ſpread itfelf all over the 
Kingdom, ſo that every one ſtood 
upon his Defence. The Prince 
and the Peers, to prevent any far- 
ther Miſchiefs, order'd the dil- 
banded Troops to re- aſſemble un- 
der their reſpective Colonels and 
Commanders. 

In the mean Time, an odd Ac- 
cident happen'd to the King, who 
having embark'd in a ſmall Veſſel 
near Fever/bam, before he could 


ſail, was ſtopp'd by a Number of 


Fiſhermen and others, who ritled 
him, and treated him with great 
Indignity, taking him for a Popiſh 
Prieſt, and Chaplain to Sir Edward 
Hales, who attended him in his 
Flight. Upon this, many others 
came on board, and among the 
reſt a Conſtable, who knowing the 
King, fell at his Feet, and begg'd 


him to forgive the Violence of- 


fer'd to his Perſon. The King 
finding he was known, was de- 
ſirous to be gone, but the People 
brought him, as it were by Force, 
to an Inn in the Town, where 
he ſent for the Earl of Hinchelſta, 
who prevail'd with him, much 
againſt his Inclination, to go back 
to London. And the Lords hear- 
ing of this Adventure, ſent four 
of their Body to invite him to 

return 


return to Whitehall; where, on 
December 16, he arrived, amidſt 
the loud Acclamations of the Peo- 
= His only publick Act at this 

ime, which was the laſt of his 
Reign, was the iſſuing out an 
Order againſt Mobs and Riots, by 
which the Papiſts had greatly ſuf- 
fered; and during his ſhort Stay, 
his Palace was crowded with L 
Papiſts, Prieſts and Jeſuits. | 

He had ſent an Invitation to 
the Prince, who was to be at 
London, the next Day, to come to 
St. James's; but the Lords, who 
were with Eis Highneſs, did not 
think it ſafe for im to be there, 
unleſs the King and his popith 
Guards were at a convenient Diſ- 
tance. And ſo he ſent three Peers 
to deſire him to remove to Ham 
near Richmond. In the mean Time, 
the Dutch Guards took Poſſeſſion 
of Whitehall, and St. James's. The 
King, inſtead of going to Ham, 
deſir d Leave to go to Rocheſter, 
which was readily granted, and he 
ſet out the next Day about Noon. 
The ſame Day, in the Afternoon, 
the Prince arriv'd at St. James's 
amidſt the joyful Acclamations of 
all Ranks of People. On Dec. 21, 
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he conven'd the Lords Spiritual 
and "Temporal, who were in Lon- 
don, about 70 in Number, to con- 
ſider of the beſt Methods for cal- 
ling a free Parliament, and pur- 
ſuing the Ends of his Declaration. 

As to the King, being arriv'd 
at Rocheſter, and dreading the Con- 
ſequence of a free Parliament, he 
delay'd not to put his former De- 
ſign in Execution. For privately 
withdrawing himſelf about Three 
in the Morning, Dec. 23, with 
only the Duke of Berwick his na- 
tural Son, and two others, he em- 
bark'd, and with a favourable 
Wind arriv'd at Anbleteuſe in 
France; from whence he imme- 
diately repair'd to St. Germains. 
To this Flight we may properly 
fix the Period of this unfortunate 
Monarch's Reign, after he had 
ſway'd the Scepter not quite four 
Years. He was now in the 
er Year of his Age, and his 

eign might have been as happy 
and glorious as any of his Pre- 
deceſſors, were it not for the 
violent Counſels of a Popiſn, je- 
ſuitical Faction, and his own ex- 
treme Bigotry to their enſlaving 
Superſtition. 
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S ſoon as King James had 
A thus left the Kingdom, the 

Lords took upon them- 
ſelves the Government, and meet- 
ing in their Houſe, they, on De- 
cember 25, agreed to addreſs the 
Prince of Orange to take upon 
him the Adminiſtration of all pub- 
lick Affairs, till a Convention 
ſhould meet, for which they de- 
fired him to ifſue out Letters to 
the ſeveral Counties, Cities and 
Boroughs, directing them to chuſe 
ſuch a Number of Perſons to re- 
preſent them, as were of Right 
to be ſent to Parliament. They 
alſo iſſued out an Order for all 
Papiſts to depart ten Miles from 
the City of London, and not to 
remove above five Miles from 
their Habitations in the Country. 
In order to give a greater Weight 
to the Proceedings of the Lords, 
the Prince, on his being inform'd 
of the King's Departure, had pub- 
liſn'd an Order, deſiring all ſuch 


Perſons as had been Members of 


any of King Charles IId's Par- 
laments, and alſo the Lord-Mayor 
and Aldermen, and 50 ot the 


Common-Council of the City of 


London, to meet him at St. James's, 
on December 20. Which they ac- 
cordingly did, (there being about 
0 of the old Members) and re- 
pairing to the Commons Houle, 
reſolved to addreſs the Prince, as 
the Lords had done, to take on 
him the Adminiſtration of the 


Government, till the Meeting of 


the intended Convention, on Ja- 
avary 22. The Prince return'd an 
Anſwer ſeverally to the Lords and 
Commons, that he would do as 
they deſir d. Aſter which, he im- 
mediately order'd M. Barillon, the 
French Ambaſſador, to depart the 
Kingdom in 24 Hours. And on 


Dec. 31, he publiſh'd à Procla- 
mation, authorizing all Juſtices of 
the Peace and other Officers, not 
being Papiſts, to act in their re- 
ſpective Places till the Meeting 
of the Convention, or Orders to 
the contrary. 

The Scotch Peers then in Lon- 
don, to the Number of zo, and 
about 80 Gentlemen, aſſembled at 
the Prince's Deſire, and preſented 
the like Addreſs to him, with re- 
gard to the Adminiſtration of all 
publick Affairs in Scotland, as the 
Engliſh Lords and Gentlemen had 
done with reſpect to England, de- 
firing him alſo to call a General 
Meeting of the States to be holden 
on the 14th of March following. 
And the Prince return'd them 
much the ſame Anſwer as he had 
done to the Erg/y/p. At the fame 
Time the Prince extending his Care 
to /reland, ſummon'd the Earl o 
Tyrconnel to ſubmit to the preſent 
Adminiſtration in England. But 
this had not the deſired Effect. 

The Forces diſbanded by the 
Earl of Feverſbam being re- aſſem 
bled, the Prince diſcharg'd their 
Arrears with zoo, ooo. advanc'd 
in four Days by the City of Lon- 
don. Aﬀer which, he made ſuch 
a Reform in the Army, by ca- 
ſhiering Papiſts, and filling up the 
Vacancies with Proteſtants, as 
might render it ſerviceable to the 
Nation. 

The Convention, for which the 
Elections had been carried on with 
the utmoſt Freedom, met on the 
appointed Day, Jan. 22, 1088-9. 
The Lords choſe the Marqueſs o 
Hallifax for their Speaker, nd 
the Commons Mr. Powwle. After 
a Letter from the Prince had 
been read in both Houles, the! 
joitly preſented an Addreſs to 

him, 


% 
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Him, acknowledging him under 
God the Deliverer of the Nati ion, 
approving of his Adminittration 
of the Government, and praying 
him to continue it. They then 
appointed a general Th. nkſoiv- 
ing for the late happy Deliverance, 
and a particular Frayer was or- 
der'd to be inſerted for the Prince 
of Orange. 

The Commons had not fate 
long before they pretty readily 
came to the following remarka- 

le Vote, That King Ja [mes Il. 
having endcauur*d to ſubvert the 
8 of the Kinga m, by 
breaking the Original Contra a be- 
Feen King ard 7 ecple s . { þ * th 2 
Adrvice A je ſuits aud other <vick cd 
Perſons, þ auiIng a violated the turda- 
mental Laws, and withdr navy 71 - 
elf out of the Kingdom, bath ab- 
dicated the Government, an that 
the Throne is thereby become vacant. 

In the Houſe of Lords, 1 
did not go on ſo ſmoothly. There 
was a ſtrong Party for a Regency, 
among whom the Earl of Not- 
tingham was the chief; and alter 
great Debates, it was carried to 
put the Word D:/.rtcd in the Room 
of Abdicated, and to leave out the 
Clauſe of the Facancy ol the 
Throne. This occaſion'd a molt 
memorable Conference between 
the two Houſes, and the Reſult 
of it was, that the Lords, at laſt, 
departed from their Amendments, 
and agreed to the Vote of the 
Commons. After which, both 
Houſes voted, that the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange ſhould be King 
and Queen. 

The Princeſs arriv'd from Hel- 
land On Febr uary 12, and the next 
Day, both Prince and Princets be- 
ing ſeated on two large Chairs 
under a Canopy of State in Tae 
Banquetting- Houſe, both Houſes of 
the Convention waited on them 
in a Body, and made them a t0- 
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lemn _ of the Crovn, after 
having d a Dichoration of 
their N11 ts, WER had been vio- 
lated by King James, to be read; 

concluduig thus: Hana ding - 
fore 0171 cenie Cone ras, that his 
aid tighneſ:, the Prince -/ Orange, 
ill perfec tf *he Di VEOr ance h far 
ad SC 'ty btn » CH A . 77 ill pre- 
erde them from the Violation of 
their Rights, <ubich they hawe here 
Her ted. and fr. n ell other Attempts 
upon their N. gion, Rights and Li- 
bertict; * the Lord Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons alſembled at 
Weſtminſter, h reſelot, That Vl. 
liam and Mary, Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, be, and be de- 
cared Mig and Lueen of Eng- 
land, France and Ireland, and the 
Domir nions thereunto belonging, to 
hold the Crown and Royal Dig- 

rity of the nid Kingdoms and Do» 
minions, to them the ſaid Prince 


and Princeis, during their Lives 

aud the Lite of the Survivor af 
them: and that the folic and full 
Fxereiſe ot the Royal Power, 
be on! ' and e. cocuthd by the 
ſaid Prince of O, ange, in the 


Names of the ſaid Prince and 
Princeſs, during their joint Lives: 
and after their VDeceaſe, the ſaid 
Crown and Royal Diguity of the 
fad Kingdons and Dominions to 
be to the Heirs of the Body of 
the faid Princeſs; and for Defaulc 
of ſuch Iſiue, to the Princeſs Aune 
of Denmark, and the Heirs of 
her Body; and for Default of ſuch 
Iſſue, to the Heirs of the * 
of the {aid Prince of O, 

The Prince „ in a mo t ag ree- 
able and obliging- Anſwer, ac- 
cepted of the Cron in the Name 
of them both; and the fame Day 
they were proclaim'd Ting and 
tire Names of »/ Villain 
venicn 2 general 
che People. 
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WILLIAM II. 


HE memorable Re- 
evolution, which Kin 
T Fames's Conduct ha 
made neceſſary, for 

D\&g preſcrving the Pro- 

teſtant Religion, and 
the Laws and Liberties of the 
Kingdom, being thus happily com- 
Pleated, the firſt Thing King W/- 
diam did, after he had ſettled his 
Privy-Council, was his giving the 
Royal Aſſent, on Feb. 23, to a Bill 
that had paſs'd both Houſes, 7 
remove and prevent all Queſtions 
and Diſputes concerning the Aſem- 
bling and Sitting of this preſent 
Parliament. By which Ad the 
Convention, which had placed the 
Crown on the Prince and Princeſs 
of Orange, was changed into a 
Parliament. 


To ſhew the Senſe of the Na- 


tion concerning ſome of the late 
ſanguinary and arbitrary Proceed- 
ings, the Attaindeis of ſeveral Per- 
ſons, who had ſuffer'd capital Pu- 
niſnments, were, by Acts of Par- 


Lament at ſeveral Times, annull'd 
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and made void; as, thoſe of 1. 
liam Lord Ruſſel, Algernon Sidney, 
Eſq; Mrs. Alicia Lifle, and Al- 
derman Corniſh. The 2 
againſt Mr. Samuel Johnſon was 
reverſed; and tho' there were great 
and long Debates about 7 tus Oates, 
whoſe Evidence in general con- 
cerning the Popiſh Plot was never 
call'd in Queſtion, only ſome Par- 
ticulars relating to Time and Place; 
yet the Parliament addreſs'd the 
King to take off the remaining 
Part of his Puniſhment, namely, 
his Impriſonment for Life, and an- 
nual Pillorying; which his Majeſty 
readily comply'd with, and more- 
over allowed him an yearly Pen- 
ſion, The Judgment upon the 
Quo Warranto againſt the City of 
Londen was alſo revers'd, and tlie 
City reſtor'd to its Privileges ; and 
an AX of Oblivion, at length, 
paſs'd, out of which were excepted 
ſome few of the many late In- 
ſtruments of Popery and arbitrary 
Power. The Earl of Sunderland 
was excepted only for Form's 

Sake, 
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Sake, he being at the ſame Time 
In Favour with the King. 

From the Beginning of the 
Reign of King William and Queen 
Mary, there was a Party in the 
Nation who diſlik'd the new Set- 
tlement, and were in continual 
Plots to overturn it, and to reſtore 
the late King James. Theſe were 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Ja- 
cobites, as alſo that of Nonjurors, 
from their refuſing to take the 
Oaths to the preſent Government. 
That the Papiſts ſhould diſlike the 
Revolution, is not at all ſtrange. 
And to theſe were join'd ſeveral Pro- 
teſtants, who either, from the ſtrong 
Impreſſions of the late Doctrine 
of Paſſive· Obedience and Non-Re- 
ſiſtance, could not bring themſelves 
to think it lawful to reſiſt King 
James, or who, tho” they thought 
the Interpoſition of the Prince of 
Orange neceſſary, at the Time, 
yet were againſt his being made 
King, and were only for a Re: 
gency in the Name of King 
James Il. being ſtrongly pre- 
poſſeſs d with the Notions of here- 
ditary Right, and direct lineal Suc- 
ceſſion. Some of thele, indeed, 
afterwards comply'd with the 
Times, as the Earl of Nottingham, 
who was made Secretary of State 
to King William and Queen Mary, 
and Dr. Sherlock, who, after the 
Victory at the Boyne, acknow- 
ledg'd their Majeſties Title, and 
was made Dean of St. Paul's. 
But many adher'd to their old 
Principles, which had been inno- 
cent enough, if they had not car- 
ried them into Plots and Conſpi- 
racies againſt the preſent Govern- 
ment. And the Party was ſtrength- 
en'd and kept alive by ſeveral 
Clergymen, who ſcrupled or re- 
fuſed to take the new Oaths, a- 
mong whom were ſome Biſhops, 
as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and the Biſhops of EH, Barb and 
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Wells, Peterborough, Norwich, and 
Glouceſter, (of whom the four firſt 
had been impriſon'd in the Tower 
by King James ) who after ſome 
Time were depriv'd, and their 
Sees fill'd with others; which oc- 
caſion'd what ſome call'd a Schiſm 
in the Church of Eg/and, Thus 
the Revolution had many Ene- 
mies from the Beginning, tho' the 
Proteſtant Religion was preſery'd 
by it, and the Liberties of the 
People better ſettled than ever 
they had been before; and the 
only Defect in it ſeems to have 
been, the not guarding ſufficiently 
againit Bribery and Corruption, 
which was complain'd of in this 
Reign, and has been too much 
practis'd by Miniſters ever fince ; 
and may one Time or other be 
the Ruin of the Nation, which 
the Revolution was intended to 
preſerve. 

The King having acquainted 
the Parliament, fo early as . b. 27, 
with the News of the late king 
James having ſail'd from Bye/ 
with a conſiderable Body of Frex: þ 
Troops, in order to land in V, 
both Houte: unanimouſly reſolved, 
That they would fiend by and af jt 
his Majeſty with their Lives and 
Fortunes, in ſupporting his Atliances 
abroad, in reducing of Ireland, and 
in Defence of the Proteſtant Reli- 

ion, and Laws; of the Kingdom. 
Which Reſolution they communi- 
cated to his Majeſty in an Addreſs, 
to which he return'd ſuch an at- 
fectionate and obliging Anſwer, 
as gave a general Satisfaction, 

Not long after, the King, by the 
Advice of the Commons, and be- 
ing ſtrongly ſolicited to it by 
his Allies, declar'd War againit 
France, who had already begun 
it againſt the Emperor and the 
Dutch, exercis'd ail Manner of 
Hoſtilities ag init the Eg, and 
was now actually aſſiſting the late 

SL King 
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King James in his Invaſion of 
Ireland. 

the King ana Queen were 
ſolemnly crown'd by the Biſhop 
of London, on April 11, 1689; be- 
fore which, his Majeſty had con- 
ferr'd ſeveral Titles of Honour : 
Among the reſt, Charles Marqueſs 


of Wincheſter was made Duke of 


Bolten, William Bentinch, Eſq; Earl 
of Portland, Ralph Lord Monta- 
gu Earl of Montagu, and John 
Lord Churchill Earl of Marl- 
borough. And abont the ſame 
Time, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who 
came over with his Majeſty when 
Prince, was, upon the Death of 
Dr. Scth Word, advanc'd to the 
Biſhoprick of Saliſpury. 

The Parliament, at the King's 
Deſire, had paſs'd an At for tak- 
ing away the Tax call'd Hearth- 
Money; which receiv'd the Royal 
Aſſent, on April 24. As this was 
an odious and grievous Tax, the 
Aboliſhing of it was certainly a 
very popular Meaſure, at the Be- 
ginning of the new Government, 

the Court would have been 
glad to have found Means for 
admitting the Proteſtant Difſenters 
to a Share in Poſts under the Go- 
vernment; but this did not pleaſe 
the Majority of the two Houſes, 
However, they readily paſs'd an 
Act for exompting their Majeſties 
FP rote/tant Oubjedts aifjenting from 
the Church of England, from the 
Penaltics of certain Laus; which 
is commonly call'd the 44 , Je- 
eration. The King gave his Af- 
ſent to it on May 24; and to this 
Act they owe the juſt Liberty they 
enjoy at this Day, 

A little beſore, the Earl of 
Danby was created Marqueſs of 
Carmarthen, and Marſhal Schom- 
berg a Duke; and on June 1, Ad- 
miral Herbert was created Earl of 
Torrington, It may be proper 
*If> to take Notice of ſome of 


the Eccleſiaſtical Promotions, on 
this remarkable Turn of Affairs, 
eſpecially in the Room of the de- 
priv'd Biſhops. Dr. Stilling fleet 
was this Year [1689] promoted 
to the See of Worcefter, Dr. Pa- 
trick to the See of Chicheſter, and 
Dr. [ronfide to that of Briſtol, Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney having been 
tranſlated to Exeter. And after 
waiting long to no Purpoſe, for 
thoſe Biſhops to take the Oaths, 
who dillik'd the new Settlement, 
in the Beginning of the Year 1691, 
Dr. Tillotſon was made Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in the Room of 
Archbiſhop Sarcroft ; Dr. Patrich 
was tranſlated to Eh, in the Room 
of Bithop Turner ; Dr. Kidder was 
made Biſhop of Bath and ls, in 
the Room of Biſhop Xe; Dr. Fauler 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, in the Room 
of Biſhop Frampton; Dr, Cumber- 
land Biſhop of Peterborough, in the 
Room of Biſhop Vite; and Dr. 
Mozre Biſhop of Norwich, in the 


| Room of Biſhop L/zzd, Fhele de- 


priv'd Biſhops generally bebav'd 
pretty quietly, at lealt to Ap- 
pearance ; but it was not ſo with 
ſome others of the Clergy, among 
whom Dr. Hickes, who was de- 
priv'd of the Deanery of 7orce/icr, 
was one of the moſt violent, We 
muſt not forget Dr. Sharp, who 
was made Archbiſhop of 2%, up- 
on the Death of Dr. Lamplugh : 
and Dr. Teuniſn, who was advanc'd 
to the See of Lincoln, upon the 
Death of Biſhop Bar/owy. 

T's return to the Year 1689: 
On July 24, the Princeſs Arne of 
Denmark was deliver'd of a Prince, 
named Villiam, whom his Majeſty 
created Duke of Glouceſter. The 
Lords had added a Clauſe to the 
Bill of Rights ond Succeſſion, in fa- 
vour of the Princeſs Sophia, which 
the Commons rejected, and feveral 
Conferences paſs'd between the 


two Houſes upon it, but . no 
Pur 
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Purpoſe; and the Birth of the 
above-mentioned Prince madeit the 
leſs requiſite to inſiſt upon that 
Matter for the preſent. After this, 
there were Dcbates in the Houſe 
of Commons about ſettling a Re- 
venue on the Princeſs Anne The 
Court ſeem'd inclin'd to have it 
left to the King's Diſcretion, but 
the Princeſs was for a fix'd Settle- 
ment, independent of the Court ; 
which was carried in the Houſe. 
And this Aﬀatr is thought by ſome 
to have been one Occaſion of the 
Difference between the Queen and 
the Princeſs her Siſter. 

The King paſs'd the Bill of 
Rights and Succeſſion, on Dec. 16, 
agreeable to the Declaration of 
Rights, when their Majeſties ac- 
cepted the Crown, with the Ad- 
dition of a remarkable Clauſe, for 
excluding Papiſts and Perſons mar- 
rying Papilts, for ever, from in- 
heriting the Crown of England. 

The Revolution in Scotland quick- 
ly follow'd that in England. The 
Convention of Eſtates in that King- 
dom met on the Day appointed, 
March 14, and ſoon voted, That 
King James, by his aſſuming an ar- 
bitrary and deſpotick Power, and 
exerciſing it to the Subverſion of 
the Proteſtant Religion, and the 
Laws and Liberties of the Na- 
tion, had forfeited the Right of 
the Crown, and the Throne was 
become vacant: And an Act was 
preſently paſs'd for ſettling the 
Crown upon the King and Qucen 
of England ; purſuant to which, 
their Majeſties were proclaim'd 
King and Queen of Scotland, on 
April 11, the Day of their Coro- 
nation in England. Then the Earl 
of Argyle and other Commiſſioners 
were ſent to make a ſolemn 
Tender of the Crown to their 
Majeſties, in the Name of the 
Eſtates and Kingdom of Scot/and; 
Which was done, on May 11, their 


Majeſties being ſeated on a Throne 
under a rich Canopy, in the 
Banguetting- Houſe, It muſt be ob - 
ſerved, that the Biſhops had publiſh- 
ed an Abhorrence of the Prince 
of Orange's Expedition, and the 
Epiſcopal Party in general, who 
had been mere Creatures of the 
Court, and violent Oppoſers of 
the Preſbyterian Party, adher'd 
firmly tO King James. But im- 
mediately upon the Succeſs of the 
Prince's Expedition, and his De- 
claration in tavour of Scotland, the 
Preſbyterians had begun to liſt up 
their Heads, and to inſult their late 
Perſecutors in their Turn. And 
now the Meeting of the Eſtates 
was turn'd into a Parliament, and 
Prelacy once more aboliſhed, as 
contrary to the Inclinations of the 
Generality of the People. In the 
mean Time, the Duke of Gordon, 
a Papiſt, ſtill held the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh for the late King ; but 
a vigorous Siege oblig'd him to 
ſurrender it, on une 13, upon Con- 
dition that he and the Gariſon 
ſhould have their Lives, Liborties 
and Fortunes ſecured. And the 
Earl of Dundze being ſlain in Bat- 
tle, and the Forces he had raiſed 
in the High/and; dwindling away 
by Degrees, and being at length 
entirely ſuppreſs'd, their Majeſties 
remain'd afterwards in the peace- 
able Poſſeſſion of the Crown of 
Scotland. Tho' ſome Things oc- 
caſion'd great Uneaſineſs, of Which 
the Enemies of the Govenment 
fail'd not to make their Advan- 
tage; particularly, the Slaughter 
of the Men of G. nc, between 30 
and 40 in Number, as 'tis ſaid, 
aſter they had laid down their 
Arms, in Feb. 1692 - 3; tho' the 
Scotch Parliament, in 1695, whea 
an Enquiry was made into that 
Affair, reſolved, that the Perſons 
concern'd in it had exceeded his 
Majeſty's Inſtructions tor ſuppreſ- 
Ss 3 ſing 
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ſing the Highland Rebels, who had 
not accepted the Indemnity that 
was offer'd by the Time prefix'd 
in the Proclamation. But the Scots 
Eaſt India Company, erected in 
Conſequence of an Act of Parlia- 
ment paſs'd in that Kingdom in 
1695, and their new Colony at 
Darien, was a Matter of much 
greater Conſequence; for it being 
violently oppos'd by the Eglise, 
Dutch, and Spaniards, King A.- 
{iam thought himſelf under a Ne- 
ceſſity to withdraw his Protection 
from this new Settlement, and to 
order his Governors in America 
to forbid the having any Com- 
merce with, or giving any Af- 
ſiſtance to it; fo that the Scors 
were at laſt forced to abandon it, 
under all the diſcouraging Cir- 
cumitances imaginable. Which 
caus'd great Diſcontents in Scor- 
land, and gave the King as much 
Uneaſinets, as perhaps any one 
Thing in the whole Courſe of his 
Reign: And if the Scots Parlia- 
ment had not been in the Intereſt 
of the Court, it might have been 
attended with much worſe Con- 
ſequences. 

I ſhall here diſmiſs the Affairs 
of Scetlaud, and take one ſhort 
View of what paſs'd in /reland. 
T vrconnel had ſecur'd the molt im- 
portant Places of that Kingdom, 
and uſed ſuch Violence againſt 
the Proteſtants, that they were 
forced to rctire to their Brethren 
in the North; who ſeizing on 
Kilmore, Coleraine, Inniſtilling and 
Londonderry, declar'd for King 
William and Queen Mary. The 
late King James, as has been al- 
ready hinted, ſail'd from Bret 
with ſome French Troops, and 


landed at Kinſale on March 12, 


1688-9. Having taken Colcraine 


and Kilmore, after a ſtout Re- 


ſiſtance, he laid Siege to London- 
geri, on April 20; from whence, 


a few Days after, he departed to 
meet his Parliament at Dublin, 
where he paſs'd an Act to attaint 
between 2 and 3000 Proteſtant 
Lords, Ladies, Clergymen and 
Gentlemen of High-'I reaſon. In 
the mean Time, the Siege of Lon- 
dindryry was carried on with the 
utmoſt Efforts, and the Gariſon 
under Mr. George Walker à Cler- 
gyman, and Major Baker, held 
out with the molt ſurprizing Re- 
ſolution, tho' reduc'd to the Ne- 
ceſſity of feeding upon Horſe- 
Fleſh, Dogs, Cats, Rats and Mice, 
Tallow, Starch, dry'd and falted 
Hides, and all Kinds of Ofal; 
till Major-General Mir arriving 
with ſome Ships laden with Pro- 
viſions, which, after a long De 
lay, he at lait found Means, with 
Difficulty, to convey into the Town, 
the Beſiegers, on July 31, thought 
ht to raiſe tie Siege. Ihe Gariton 
of miſtilling, at the fame Time, 
did Wonders; particularly, the 
Day before the Siege of Der 
was raiſed, they advanc'd near 
20 Miles to meet about 6000 
{ri/>, and defeated them, killing 
and drowning near 3000, tho 
themiclves were not above 2000, 
and had but about 20 killed and 
50 wounded. In Auguſt, Duke 
Schamberg arriv'd in lreland with 
10,009 Men, took Carrickfergus 
in four Days, and perform'd other 
Acts of Bravery and Conduct; and 
would have made a much oreat- 
er Progreſs, had he not met with 
Diſappointment from Delays in 
tranſporting the reſt of the For- 
ces and Train of Artillery from 
England, which were owing to 
Negligence, or ſomething worie, in 
the Perſons who had the Manage- 
ment of thoſe Affairs at home, 
or the Slowneſs in raiſing the 
Supplies; whilſt the Army in /re- 
land was every Day diminiſhing 
with Sickneſs, which ſwept off 

many 
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many brave Officers as well as 
great Numbers of Soldiers. King 
Milliam having pals'd an Act Vu 
putting the Aaminſlration into the 
Hands of the Queen, whenever he 
ſhould be out of the Kingdom, in Junc, 
1690, landed with a gallant Ar- 
my in ſfreland, and on July 1 
fought the ever memorable Battle 
of the Boyne, wherein, tho' he 
had the Misfortune to loſe the 
brave Duke Schomberg, then 82 
Years old, yet he gained a 
compleat Victory over the French 
and /r;//> Army, and oblig'd King 
James to retire to Dublin, and 
make all the Haſte he could back 
to France. King Villiam, the fol- 
lowing Sunday, enter d Dublin in 
Triumph, and went to St. Patrick's 
Church to return Thanks to God 
for his Victory: And arriving in 
England the Beginning of Septem- 
ber, he ſent the Earl of Marl/- 
borough to carry on the Reduction 
of Ireland; who took Cork and 
Kinſale with ſuch Expedition, that 
he was again at Kenſington on 
OZ. 28. The next Year, 1691, 
the intrepid Eugliſb under the 
brave General Ginklr, and other 
valiant Commanders, made them- 
ſelves Maſters of Ballimore, with 
incredible Bravery paſs'd the Su- 
non amidit the Fire of the Enemy, 
and took Athlone, and fought the 
glorious Battle of Aghrim on July 
12, wherein 4000 Ji and their 


General Sr. Ruth were ſlain ; which 
was ſoon follow'd by the Surren- 


der of Galloabay, and laſtly that 
of Limerick in October (where T yr- 
corned died, as it were of Grief, 
on Aug. 14.) by which, an End 
was put to the ri, War, and all 
ireland was reduced to the O- 
bedience of King H7//iam and 
Queen Mary. General Gin#/e for 
his good Services was rewarded 
with the Title of Earl of Athlone. 

in England, the King diſſolv'd 
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the Convention - Parliament, on 
Feb. 6, 1689 - ga, and a new Par- 
lament met on March 20. The 
firſt Thing they went upon was 
the Settling a Revenue for the 
Civil-Liſt, when Sir Charles Sedlry 
mage a bold Speech againſt ex- 
orbitant Penſions and Salaries, And 
"twas in this Seſſion that the Act 
ot Oblivion, betore-mentioned, was 
paſs'd. On Apr. 17, among other 
Honours conferr'd, the Lord De- 
lamere was created Earl of War- 
rungen. 

When King William was in 
Ireland, the Jacobitrs began to 
ſtir, deſigning to riſe when the 
French Fleet arriv'd on the Coaſt: 
But by the Vigilance and prudent 
Conduct of the Queen, their Mea- 
ſures were diſconcerted ; tho' the 
French Fleet actually ſail'd, and 
in an Engagement, on June 30, 
1690, worſted the Engl and 
Dutch Fleet, which occaſion'd ye: 
Conſternation, and Fears of an 
immediate Invaſion; on which 
Occaſion the City of London, and 
others their Majeſties loyal Sub- 
jects, ſhew'd an extraordinary Zeal 
for the Defence of the Goveru- 
ment. Ard the timely Prevention 
of the Jaccbites Riſing, by ſecuring 
the Leaders of the Party, together 
with the News of the King's 
Victory at the Boyze, made the 
French deſiſt from their Project 
for the preſent. , | 

In the mean Time, the Ferch 
King was puſhing his Conqueſts 
in the A-2herlands and other Parts, 
which made it neceſſary for King 
William to go over to the fa- 
mous Congreſs at the Hague, in 
the Beginning, of the Year 1691, 
in order to animate the Confederate 
Princes and States, who by the 
Slowneſs of their Counſels, and 
Jarring of their particular Intereſts, 
had given too much Advantage 
to the common Enemy. And tho” 

143 the 
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the Emperor, Spain, and the Ger- 
man Princes, upon the King's Re- 
monſtrances on the State of Affaire, 
came to vigorous Reſolutions in 
Defence of the Liberties of Europe 
againſt France; yet, after all, Exg- 
land and Holland were in a Man- 
ner forc'd to bear the whole 
Charge and Burden of the War. 
The Fench were fo far before- 
hand with the Allies, that they 
took the ſtrong City of Mons this 
Year, and Namur in the Year fol- 
lowing; after which was fought 
the Battle of Steenkirk (King 
Villiam commanding the Confe- 
derate Army himſelf, as he did 
every Year during the War) in 


which, tho' the French remain'd 


Maſters of the Field of Battle, yet 


King William fo bravely diſputed 


the Victory, that they had ſcarce 
any Thing elſe to boaſt of, the 
Loſs being nearly equal on both 
Sides. | 

The King was no ſooner gone 
abroad in 1691, but the Facobztes 
reſum'd their favourite Scheme, 
in Concert with France, for re- 
ſtoring the late King James. But 
the Vigilance of Queen Mary and 
the Goverment again diſconcerted 
their Meaſures. Several were taken 
up, and Lord Pre/ton and Mr. Afton 
were both tried and condemned ; 
the latter was executed, but the 
former, upon his diſcovering the 
whole Plot was pardon'd. One 
Part of the Conſpiracy was to get 
King Villiam aſſaſſinated abroad, 
which being happily diſcover'd 


and prevented, one Grandval a 


Frenchman; who was to be the infa- 


mous Actor, was tried by a Court- 
Martial, and executed as a Traitor, 
at Ernd:uhoven, in 1692. At the 
ſame Time that this horrid Fact 
was to have been perpetrated, 
King James was to make a De- 
ſcent upon England from Ja Hogue, 
where he was ready with an 
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Army of French, Iriſb, Engliſh and 
Scots. But the Eng/i/b Fleet under 
Admiral Rufſel, - Delaval and o- 
thers, being timely join'd by the 
Dutch Fleet, gave the French un- 
der Admiral Tourwi/lc, ſuch a ſignal 
Defeat, on May 19, 1692, and 
the two or three following Days, as 
render'd quite abortive this for- 
midable projected Invaſion: The 
Royal Sun of 104 Guns, com- 
manded by Tourwille himſelt, the 
Aamirable of 102 Guns, and the 
Conquerant of 80, were burnt in 
this Engagement, with a great 
many leſſer Ships. 

The Beginning of the ſame 
Year, Catharine Queen Dowager, 
Widow of King Charles II. left 
Semen ſet-Houſe, and retir'd to her 
native Country, Portugal. On Sept. 
8, was a conſiderable Shock of an 
Earthquake, which continued for 
about a Minute, and was felt not 
only in England, but in Flanders, 
where King William then was, 
The ſame Year alſo died the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, Eſq; a moit famous 
Experimental Philoſopher, and 
Founder of the well-known Lec- 
ture, which bears his Name. 

The Parliament meeting to- 
wards the End of the Year, paſs'd 
a Bill for the frequent Calling and 
Meeting of Parliaments, commonly 
called the Triennal Bill; but the 
King, by the Advice of his Mi- 
niſters, refus'd his Aftent : As he 
did alſo the next Year, to a Bull 
touching free and impartial Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, being in 
the Nature of what is now call'd 
a Place- Bill: Which fo dilpleas'd 
the Commons, that they retolv'd, 
That whoever adviſed the King 
not to give the Royal Aſjent to that 
AR, was an Enemy to their Ma- 
jeſties and the Kingdom. However, 
the Parliament inſiſting upon the 
Triennial Bill, he thought ht to 

pats 
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paſs it in 1694; which gave a 
general Satisfaction. 

In 1693, by the good Conduct 
of King William, the French King's 
Deſigns upon Brabant were en— 
tirely fruſtrated. Some Tune after, 
in July, was fought the famous 
Battle of Landen, between the Al- 
lied Army commanded by King 
William, and the French under 
the Duke of Luxemburg: And tho' 
the latter were much ſuperior in 
Number, the former fought with 
ſuch obſtinate Bravery, under their 
prudent and valiant Leader, that 
tor ſome Time they had mani- 
feſtly the Advantage; and it was 
only the Superiority of Numbers 
that at laſt wreſted the Victory out 
of their Hands : After which, the 
French made themſelves Maſters of 
Charleroy. 

Qur Loſs likewiſe at Sea was 
this Year very conſiderable, which 
was reckon'd to be owing to Miſ- 
management in our Admirals. For 
the whole Bret Fleet, on June 16, 
tell upon Sir George Rooke”s $qua- 
dron, which had a Fleet of near 
400 Merchant- Ships, bound for the 
0reights, under its Convoy, whilſt 
it was ſeparated from the main 
Fleet, which ſhould have convoy d 
it out of Danger, and took, burnt 
or ſunk four of the greateſt $ myrna 
Ships, three Dutch Men of War, 
and one Exgliſb, and near 80 other 
Merchant-Ships. Which Miſcar- 


r:age occaſion'd an Inquiry in Par- 


lament, but nothing came of it. 

On New. 24, died Dr. Sancroft, 
the deprived Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who ſeems to have been a 
quiet, honeſt Man, tho' he ſcrupled 
taking the Oaths. 

In April, 1694, the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, who a little before 
was made Secretary of State in 
the Room of the Earl of Nztting- 
ham, was advanc'd to the Title 


of Duke of Shrew/tury ; and the 
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Earl of Mulgrave was created 
Marqueſs of Normanhy, Soon after, 
the Marqueſs of Carmarthen was 
made Duke of Lecas, the Earl of 
Bedford Duke of Bedford, and the 
Earl of Dewon/bire Duke of De- 
vonſhire. And Sydney Lord Godo!- 
phin was named firſt Commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury. 

Our Honour at Sea was in great 
Meaſure retricv'd this Year. Of 
a Fleet of French Merchant-Men, 
Capt. Pickard burnt -or ſunk 35 
out of 55, as alſo the Man of War 
which convoy'd them. And tho”. 
our Deſign upon Breſt miſcarried, 
yet we terribly bombarded Dicppe 
and Hawre-de-Grace, and continu'd 
to alarm the whole Coaſt of 
France; whilſt our grand Fleet, 
under Admiral N, rode trium- 
phant inthe Mediterrancan, block d 
up the French Fleet in Faule, and 
by that Means put a Stop to the 
conquering Arms of Fance in Ca- 
talonia. Lho' there was no Action 
of any Note in Flanders, yet upon 
the whole the Allies were ſucceſsful 
in preventing the farther Deſigns 
of France there, and in the Ed 
took the Town and Caſtle of Hay, 

The King return'd on Now. g. 
And on the 22d, that excellent 
Prelate Dr. 7. illotſmn, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, died in the 65th 
Year of his Age. He was en- 
ceedingly beloved by both thew 
Majeſties, who nominated Dr. J- 
niſon, Bifhop of Lincoln, to fucceed 
him. 

On Dec. 28, Queen Mary died 
of the Small Pox, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible Grief of the King and the 
Nation. Her Death was condol'd 
in Addreſſes from both Houties c. 
Parliament, and by the Prince's 
Anne her Siſter, in a moſt pa- 
thetick Letter to the King. Ie 
Princeſs had had the Misfortune 
to fall under the Queen's Diſplea- 
ſure, but on this Occaſion a Re- 
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conciliation at Court was effected. Pauncefort to diſcover how he diſ- 


Queen Mary, tho' perhaps not 
quite ſo perſect as her Panegyriſts 
make her, was certainly an ex- 
cellent Woman, if we conſider her 
undiſſembled Piety, her extenſive 
Charity, and all thoſe other amia- 
ble Virtues which adorn the Sex. 
For conjugal Affection and Duty 
ſhe was a rare Example, the Will 
of the King her Huſband being, 
as it were, her governing — 

Her Regard for the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion and the Liberties of the 
Nation, made her think it neceſſa- 
ry, and conſequently lawful and 
juſtifiable, to fill the vacant Throne 
of her Father. She was King 
James's eldeſt Daughter, and died 
in the 33d Year of her Age, 
having reign'd near ſix Years joint- 
ly with the King her Huſband. 
On March 5, ſhe was moſt ſolemnly 
and magnificently interr'd in Heu- 
ry VIIth's Chapel. 

In the Beginning of the Year 
1695, the Parliament made a ſtrict 
Inquiry into ſeveral Abuſes and 
Corruptions. They began with 
the Agents of Regiments, and after 
ſeveral were exainined, Mr. Tracy 
| Pauncefort was committed to the 
Tower, for refuſing to anſwer to 
the Queſtions demanded by the 
Houſe of Commons : And with 
Regard to his Brother, Mr. Ea- 
aboard Pauncefort, they reſolved, 
That for contriving to cheat 
Col. Haſtings's Regiment of 500 
Guineas, and for giving a Bribe 
to obtain the King's Bounty, he 
be taken into Cuſtody : Alſo, that 
Mr. Hinry Guy, a Member of the 
Houſe, for taking a Bribe of 200 
Guineas, be committed Priſoner to 
the Tower. They then fell upon 
the ContraQors for cloathing the 
Army, particularly Mr. James 
Craggs, and Mr. Richard Harnage : 
And ordered, That a Bill be 
brought in, to oblige Mr. Edward 


3 


poſed of the Moneys paid into his 


and relating to the Army, and 
for puniſhing him in Caſe he 
ſhould not make ſuch Diſcovery ; 
and that Mr. Tracy Pauncefort, 
Mr. Craggs, and Mr. Harnage, 
be included in the ſaid Bill. The 
Commiſſioners for Licenſing and 
Regulating Hackney-Coaches and 
Stage-Coaches, next came under 
Cenſure, for having, by receiving 
Bribes, and other undue Means, 
acted corruptly and arbitrarily : 


And his Majeſty was addreſs'd to 


remove three of them, who were 
accordingly removed. 

But the Affair of the Eaft-India 
Company, and of the Bill for ſatis- 
fying the Debt due to the Orphans 
of London, made the greateſt Noiſe. 
For forwarding this Bill, ſeveral 
large Sums were given to Members 
of Parliament; and the ſame by the 
Governors of the Eaft-India Com- 
pany, for obtaining a new Char- 
ter, and an Act of Parliament to 
confirm it, in Oppoſition to a new 
Company that was going to be 
erected. A Committee was there- 
fore appointed to inſpect the 
Books of the ſaid Company, and 
allo thoſe of the Chamberlain of 
London: And the Commons re- 
ſolved, That Sir John Trevor, their 
Speaker, receiving a Gratuity of 
1000 Guineas from the City of 
London, after paſſing of the Or- 
phans- Bill, was guilty of a high 
Crime and Miſdemeanor. Upon 
this he thought fit to abſent him- 
ſelf, and the Commons choſe Paul 
Foley, Eſq; Speaker in his Room, 
and expell'd their old Speaker, 
who was alſo Maſter of the Rolls. 
Mr. Hungerford, Chairman of the 
Committee for the ſaid Bill, for 
receiving 20 Guineas on the ſame 
Account, was alſo expelled the 
Houſe. On March 26, the Com- 
mons order'd, That Sir 7 homas 
Cook, 
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Coo, a Member, having refus'd 
to give an Account of the Money 
of the Eaft-India Company by 
him diſtributed, be committed to 
the Tower, and a Bill be brought 
in to oblige him to give ſuch 
Account. But this was dropt, 
and a Bill paſs'd to indemnify him 
upon making a due Diſcovery. 
Hereupon he deliver'd in Writing, 
to a Committee of hoth Houles, 
an Account of the Diſpoſal of 
large Sums to ſeveral Perſons. But 
his Diſcovery not being deem'd 
ſatisfactory, a Bill paſs'd both 
Houſes, and receiv'd the Royal 
Aſſent, for impriſoning Sir 7 homas 
Cook, Sir Bafil Firebraſs, Charles 
Bates, Eſq; and James Craggs, 
and for reſtraining them from alie- 
rating their Eſtates, And the Com- 
mons drew up Articles of Im- 


peachment againſt the Duke of 


Leeds, Preſident of the Council, 
for contracting and agreeing with 
the Merchants trading to the Eaſt- 
Indies, or their Agents, for 5500 
Guineas, to procure them a Charter 
of Confirmation, and a Charter of 
Regulation, or by his Agents and 
Servants, with his Privity and 
Conſent, But, Monſ. Robart, his 
Grace's Servant, who receiv'd the 
Money of Mr. Bates, going oft, 
it never came to a 'Trial. 

In this Seſſion alſo, the bad 
State of the Silver-Coin was firſt 
taken into Conſideration, which 
by Clipping and Adulterating had 
been reduc'd near Half in Value, 
to the great Detriment of Trade 
and Embarraſment of the publick 
Revenue. The Remedying of this 
Grievance was not perfected till 
the next Parliament, when all the 
Silver-Money was order'd to be 
call'd in and re-coin'd, and the 


Loſs to be borne. by the Publick. 


This gave Riſe to Exchequer- Bills, 
or Paper-Money, which were no 
ſooner ſet on foot, but the ſcandal- 
ous Practice of falſe Indorſement 


began, for which Mr. Charles 
Duncomb and Mr. Knight were 
expell'd the Houſe, and commit- 
ted to the Tober, and Mr. Burton 
to Newgate. Bills were order'd 
to be brought in to puniſh them, 
which paſs'd the Commons, but 
were thrown out by the Lords, 
who being cqually divided upon 
Duncomb's Bill, the Duke of Leeds 
gave the caſting Vote for rejccting 
it. He was Recciver-General of 
the Exciſe, and reckon'd worth 
400, ooo J. and "twas thought that 
his Money, more than his In- 
nocence, brought him off. How- 
ever, of this there could be no 
Proof. 

The Year 1695 was glorious 
to King Villiam and the Allies 
by the Reduction of Namur. -Mar- 
ſhal Bouffers having thrown him- 
ſelf into it with a ſtrong Rein- 
forcement, the Gariſon then con- 
ſiſted of near 15,000 Men, and 
they were furniſh'd with Pro- 
viſions for ſeveral Months. Yet 
King Villiam having laid Siege 
to it, the Beginning of 7h, car- 
ried it on with ſuch Vigor and 
good Conduct, even in the Sight 
of a numerous French Army, under 
Marſhal Villroy, who had ad- 
vanced to relicve it, that the Town 
ſurrender'd on Aug. 6. N.S. and 
the Caſtle in leſs than a Month 
after, 

The Engl; Fleet, under Lord 
Berkeley, ſpread Terror this Sum- 
mer along the Coaſts of France, 
bombarded St. Maloe, and ſome 
other Towns: And in Return, 
Villeroy, by the French King's 
Order, bombarded Bru/els. 

His Majeſty, who at his De- 
parture had appointed Lords- 
Juſtices to govern the Kingdom in 
his Abſence, immediately on his 
Return, by Proclamation diſſolved 
his ſecond Parliament, and a new 
one met on Now, 22. In which, 
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on Jan. 12, beſides the Act for 
remedying the ill State of the Coin, 
the King gave his Aſſent to one, 
for regulating Trials in Caſes of 
Treaſon, and Miſprifion ef Treaſon ; 
of great Beneiit to the Liberties of 
the Subject: Whereby, among other 
Things, the Perion accuſed was to 
have a Copy of his Indictment, to 
he allowed Counſel, and not to be 
convicted but by two Witneſſes. 
A double Plot was avout this 
Time diſcovered, to aſſaſſinate the 
King, and invade the Kingdom. 
Many of the late King Jancs's 
Emiſſaries came over from France, 
and held Conſultations with Papiſts 
and Jacobites here, how to murder 
King William; and after ſeveral 
Debates on the Lime, Place and 
Manner of putting their horrid 
Defign in Execution, they at laſt 
agreed to atfailinate his Majeſty in 
his Coach, on ſome Day in Fe— 
bruary, 1695-6, in a Lane between 
Brentford and uw nhim-Green, as 
he return'd from Hunting. But 
appily the whele Plot was diſ- 
cover'd, by Mr. Pendergraſs, the 
very Night before it was to be 
executed, which was confirm'd by 
Mr. de la Nu, another of the 
Plotters, and afterwards by Capt. 
Porter, and others of them, who 
came in upon the Proclamation 
for apprchending the Confpira- 
tors. At the ſame Time there 
was to be an Invaſion from France, 
for which Purpoſe King Janes 
was come to Calais, and the 
Troops, Artillery and Stores were 
immediately order'd to be em- 
bark'd; but by the News of the 
Aſſaſſination Plot having miſcar- 
ried, and the ſpeedy ſending of 
a forinidable Fleet under Admiral 
Rujil, this other Part of the Deſign 
was fruſtrated : And Calais was not 
long after bombarded by the Eng- 
lib. The King, on Feb. 21, ac- 
quainted the Parliament with the 


the two Houſes was 
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Diſcovery of the Plot ; upon which 
both Houſes addreſs'd his Majeſty 
to congratulate him on his happy 
Preſervation : And the Houle of 
Commons drew up and ſubſcrib'd 
an Aſſociation, to ſtand by one 
another in the Defence of his 
Majeſty's ſacred Perſon and Go- 
vernment, againſt the late King 
Fames and all his Adherents. 'The 
Lords alſo agreed to the ſame _ 
Aſſociation, and the Example of 
follow'd 
by all the Corporations in the 
Kingdom. Some of tie Con- 
ſpirators fled in Time beyond Sea; 
and of thoſe who were appre- 
hended, Charnoci, King and Keys 
were executed on March 18 ; Sir 
Tehn Find, and Sir William Per- 
kins, on April 3, following, 1696 ; 
and Brigadier Rookwood, Major 
Lowwick and Mr. Cranbour: „on the 
29th. One of the Conſpirators 
was baniſh'd, and ſome were im- 

riſon'd by Act of Parliament. 
Sir John Fenwick was apprehended 
ſome Time after, particularly for 
that Part of the Plot relating to 
the Invaſion. His Caſe was fome- 
what remarkable: For having ſpi- 
rited away one of the two Wit— 
neſſes againſt him, and endeavour'd 
to do the fame by Capt. Porter, 
the other Witneſs, who had a 
Penſion from King William, he 
was beheaded on an Act of At- 
tainder, Jan. 28, 1696-7 Ihe 
Bill againſt him was carried by 
no very conſiderable Majority in 
either Houſe; a great many, both 
of the Lords and Commons, being 
averſe to ſuch extraordinary Ways 
of Proceeding. 

Before his Majeſty went abroad 
in 1696, he appointed the great 
Officers of State for the Time be- 
ing, with other Lords and Gentle- 
men, among whom the great Mr. 
Locke, fo well known to the Jearn- 
ed World, was one, to be Com- 

maifſioners 


miſſioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions. This was the firſt Com- 
miſſion of the Kind, and is ſtill 
kept on Foot. 

The Campaign paſs'd in Flan- 
ders this Year without any Action. 
Both Armies ſuffer'd equally for 
want of Pay, and ſpent the Lime 
in obſerving each other, and en- 
deavouring to poſſeſs themſelves of 
the moſt convenient Places for their 
Subſiſtence. And indeed Fance, 
as well as England and Holland, 
began to be weary of the War, 
and to efitertain ſerious Thoughts 
of Peace: For which {ome Over- 
tures were already made on the 
Part of the French King. In the 
mean Time, the Duke of Sawoy 
was drawn in to make a ſeparate 
Peace with Fance. 

The Beginning of the Year 
1697, Sir John Sommers, who 
had been for ſome Time Lord- 
Keeper, was made Lord-Chancel- 
lor, as allo Lord Sommers Baron 
of Evham; and Edward Ruſſel, 
Eſq; the famous Admiral, was 
created Earl of Orford, 

The French, to bring down the 
Demands of Spain, beſieg'd and 
took Acth in Flanders this Year, 
as alio the City of Barceluna in 
Spain; the King of England and 
the States-General, who had in a 
Manner borne the whole Burden 
of the War, ſeeming to connive 
at theſe Conqueſts to bring Spain 
the more readily to accept tie 
Offers of France, eſpecially as tae 
knew theie Places muſt be reſtor'd 
by the Peace: The Treaty for 
which went on but ſlowly, at 


Ryfeuick, a Place belonging to- 


King William, between the Hague 
and Delft; but at laſt, by his Ma- 
jeſty's Addreſs, and the Mediation 
of the King of Sæccden, it was 
happily concluded and ſign'd there 
by the Engliſh, Spanih, and Dutch 
Plenipotentiaries, with thoſe of 
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France, on Sept. 10, and by the 
Miniſters of the Emperor, who 
ſtood out for ſome Time, on 
Oct. 20, with as much Advantage 
to the Allies as could reaſonably 
be expected. It was about this 
Time, that the Czar of Muſcovy, 
who had a Mind to viſit foreign 
Countries for the Improvement 
of his own Dominions, had an 
Interview with King Villiam in 
Holland, and afterwards follow'd 
him into Frglard. 

When the Parliament met, Dec. 
3, the King to'd them in his 
Speech, that confidering the Cir- 
cumſtances of Affairs abroad, it 
was his Opinion, that England 
could not be ſafe without a Land- 
Force. Which Clauſ: the Com- 
mons did not like, as if it were 
deſign'd to recommend a Stand- 
ing Army in Time of Peace. And 
ſo after long Debates they reſolv'd, 
That all the Land- Forces, rais'd 
ſince Het. 29, 1680, ſhould be 
paid and diſbanded. Vet, to ſhew 


their Affection to his Majeſty, 


they reſolved, on Dec. 20, That 


700,000 /. per Annum, be granted 


to nim for the Support of the 
Civil-Liſt. And about three Weeks 
after, the Royal Aſſent was given 
to an Act wagainſt correſponding 
abith the late King James, or his 
Adtherents. 

The Parliament continued fit- 
ting till J 5, 1698, and then 
was prorogu'd, and two Days after 
diſſolved. In this Seſſion the new 
Eaſt-Iudia Company was eſtabliſh- 
ed, the Merchants having agreed 
to advance 2, 000, oo0 /, to the 
Government, at 8 per Cent. The 
old Company oftter'd to raiſe 
700,000 J. at 4 per Cent. but this 


was rejected; tho' they were after- 


wards continued a Corporation, 
and the two Companies united. 

On Ju) 20, the King went 
over to Ilollaud, and about a 


Month 
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Month after, the Treaty of Parti- 
tion was concluded between Exg- 
land, France and the States, con- 
cerning the Succeſſion of the Spa- 
x;/þ Dominions, in Cale the King 
of Spain, who was now old and 
in a very bad State of Health, 
ſhould die without Iſſue. By this 
Treaty, ſo much to the Prejudice 
of King William's Reputation, the 
Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
a great many other Places, and 
particularly thoſe on the French 
Side of the Pyrenees, were to be 
given to the Dauphin of France: 
Spain, the Indies and Low-Coun- 
tries, to the EleQoral Prince of 
Bawaria; and the Duchy of 
Milan, to the Archduke Charlcs, 
the Emperor's ſecond Son. The 
Beginning of the Year 1700, a 
ſecond Treaty was concluded, on 
Occaſion of the Death of the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, whole 
Share was now aſſign'd to the 
Archduke Charles; and the Duke 
of Lorrain, whoſe Country was 
to be given to France, was to 
have the Duchy of Milan. King 
William's Deſign in this Treaty 
was, doubtleſs, to prevent a War; 
hut he was only amus'd by the 
French King, who, tho' he pro- 
pos'd it, had at the fame Time 
another Deſign in View, and made 
uſe of this Treaty to bring it a- 
bout. For the Spariards being 
enrag'd at having their Monarchy 
thus diſmember'd without their 
Conſent, Leavis XIV. by his In- 
trigues at the Court of Madria, 
under Pretence of preſerving the 
Spani/p Monarchy entire, brought 
the King of Spain to ſign a Will, 
making Philip Duke of Aon, 
Leabis's Grandſon, his univerſal 
Heir. 

To return to the Vear 1698. On 
Dec. 6, the new Parliament met, in 
which, tho' the King expreſs'd his 
Deſire of having a good Body 
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of Land-Forces kept up, yet the 
Commons reſolved, That all the 
Land-Forces, exceeding 7000 for 
England, and 12,000 for Ireland 
(all his Majeſty's natural-born 
Subjects) ſhould be forthwith paid 
and diſbanded. This made the 
King very uneaſy, but when he 
ſaw the Parliament in earneſt, he 
comply'd with a good Grace. 
He would fain have kept his 
Dutch Guards that came over 
with him at firſt; but not being 
able to move the Parliament, he 
with much Complaiſance ſubmit- 
ted, and ſent them away: Which 
| great Satisfaction to his 
eople. 

In June, 1699, the King went 
over to Holland, and return'd in 
October. The Parliament met on 
Now. 16, and in this Seſſion were 

reat Debates about the /i for- 
feited Eſtates, reſuming the Grants 
which the King had made of 
ſeveral of them to his Miniſters 
and Favourites, and applying all 
to the Uſe of the Publick. The 
Commons, in April, 1700, to carry 
their Point, tack d the Bill of Re- 
Sumptien to the Land- Jax Bill ; 
which occaſion'd great Heats be- 
tween the two Houſes, the Lords 
making Amendments, which the 
Commons would not agree to; when 
the King, fearing the Conſequen- 
ces, ſent a private Meſſage to the 
Lords to paſs the Bill without any 
Amendments, and on April 11 
prorogu'd the Parliament. Im- 
mediately after which, he took 
the Great Seal from Lord Sommers, 
and gave it to Sir Nathan Wright, 


with the Title of Lord-Keeper. 


The King went over again to 
Holland in Juby, this Year; and 
on the 29th, died that hopeful 
young Prince the Duke of Cu- 
cc/ter, Son to their Royal High- 
nefles the Prince and Princeſs of 
Denmark, being about 10 hrs 

old, 


old. The King was very fond of 
him, and had appointed the Earl 
of Marlborough his Governor, and 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury his Pre- 
ceptor. 

The King of Spain dying to- 
wards the End of this Vear, the 
Duke of Aijcu was declar'd King 
of Spain by the French King his 
Grandfather. And the French, at 
the ſame Time, over-running the 
Spani/h Netherlands, both King 
William and the States were 0- 
blig'd to own the Dake of Arjou's 
Title, in order to gain Time, till 
they were in a Condition to op- 
pole the Deſigns of France. 

His Majeſty, ſoon after his Re- 
turn, diſſolv'd the Parliament, and 
at the ſame Time, to pleaſe thoſe 
now diſtinguiſn'd by the Name 
of the Church- Party, made ſome 
Alterations in his Miniſtry; having 
firſt call'd up to the Houſe of 
Lords Charles Mautague, Eſq; (who 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when the great Affair of the Coin 
was regulated, chiefly by his Skill 
and Addreſs) by the Title of Lord 
Hallifax. 

The new Parliament meeting in 
Feb. 1700, the Commons choſe 
Robert Harley, Eſq; their Speaker. 
The King in his Speech, on the 
Death of the Duke of Glouceſter, 
having recommended to them a 
farther Proviſion for the Succeſſion 
in the Proteſtant Line, after him 
and the Princeſs, both Houſes 
came into it; and on June 12, 
1701, his Majeſty paſs'd the fa- 
mous Act for the farther Limi- 
tation of the Crown, and better ſe- 
curing the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subjes ; whereby the Crown 
was farther limited to the Princeſs 
Sophia Electoreſs Dowager of Ha- 
rover, and her Proteſtant Heirs. 
She was Grandaughter of King 
James I. by his Daughter Eliza- 
beth Queen of Bohemia, and 
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Grandmother to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty King George II. 

Both Houſes had cenſur'd the 
Partition-Treaty, and the Com- 
mons went ſo far as to impeach 
of High-Crimes and Miſdemea- 
nors, the Earl of Portland, the 
chief Manager of that Treaty, and 
the Earl of O- ford, and the Lords 
Sommers and Hallifax, as the Ad- 
viſers of it. Ihe Peers, where the 
Court-Party prevail'd, were for 
favouring the four Lords, and 
after long Debates, Meſſages and 
Conferences, about the Time and 
Manner of their Trial, which 
occalion'd a great Breach between 
the two Houſes, the Lords of 
themſelves appointed a Day for 
the Trial of Lords Sommers and 
Orford, againſt whom Articles had 
been exhibited, and the Commons 
not appearing, acquitted them z 
and at the ſame Fime, Func 24, 
diſmiſs'd the Impeachments againſt 
the Lords Portland and Halifax, 
and the old one againſt the Duke 
of Leeds, The ſame Day, the 
King, to put an End to theſe 
Diſſenſions, prorogu'd the Par- 
liament. | 

His Majeity went again to 
Halland in July, where he made 
a Speech in the Aſſembly of the 
States, on the Poſture of Affairs in 
Europe, which had a good Effect. 
The Englib Nation was now di- 
vided into Parties, for and againſt 
a War, the old and new Mini- 
ſtry, and the Houſe of Commons 
(which had occaſion'd the famous 
LKentiſb Petition, and Legion Let- 
ter, in which laſt the Commons 
were treated with great Scurrili- 
ty, and even Menaces.) But the 
Death of the late King James, on 
Sept. 5, at St. Germains, and the 
French King's declaring thereupon 
the pretended Prince of Wales 
King of theſe Realms, gave a new 
Turn to People's Minds, and 

made 
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made them all unite in a firm 
Adherence to his Majeſty, and the 
utmoſt Abhorrence of this Indig- 
nity put upon him and the Na- 
tion by the French King. 

His Majeſty return'd about the 
End of O#ober, and having diſ- 
ſolved the Parliiment, call'd ano- 
ther to meet on Dec. o. The 
Commons again choſe Ir. Harley 
their Speaker, and the King made 
a moſt excellent Spcech to both 
Houſes on tlie reſent Poſture of 
Affairs, the late inſolent Step of 
the French Sing, the Dangers that 
threatned Hurepe, by his placing 
his Grandſon on the Throne of 
Spain, and the Alliances he had 
made for obviating thoſe Dan- 
gers: To wiuch both Houſes re- 
turn'd the moſt ſatisfactory Ad- 
drefles. And ſoon after, the 
Commons addreis'd his Majeſty, 
that it might be an Article in 
the ſeveral Treaties of Alliance, 
That no Peace fhall be made with 
France, till his Majeſty and the 
Nation hawe Reparation for the 
Indignity offer" d by the French King, 


in neclaring the pretended Prince of 


Wales King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. They then voted 
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40,000 Land-Forces, and as many 
for the Sea-Service. 

In the Midlt of theſe vigorous 
Retolutions, the King, who had 
been declining in his Health for 
ſome Time, on Feb. 21, 1701 -2, 
fell from his Horſe, as he was 
hunting, and broke his right 
Collar-Bone ; which, join'd with 
his former Indiipoſition, held him 
in a languiſhing State till the 8th 
of March, when, with great Com- 
poſedneſs and Refignation, he ex- 
pired. During his Illneſs, the 
Royal Aſſent was given by Com- 
miſſion to an Act for attainting 
the pretended Prince of Wales of 
High-Treaſfon ; and another for the 
further Security of his Majeſty's 
Perſon, and the Succeſſion of the 
Crown in the Proteſtant Line, &c. 

Thus died the heroick King 
William III. in the 524 Year of 
his Age, having reign'd 13 Years 
3 Weeks and 2 Days : A Prince, 
perhaps, of as few Faults, and as 
many excellent Qualities as any of 
his Predeceſſors; and, without 
Doubt, an illuſtrious Inſtrument in 
the Hand of Providence, for reſcu- 
ing theſe Nations from Popery and 
arbitrary Power, 
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HE Princeſs Arne 
of Denmark, ſecond 
Daughter of King 
James II. ſucceed- 
ing to the Crown 


D 
SV) by Virtue of the A4 


of Settlement made in King Nil- 


liam's Reign, was accordingly pro- 


claim'd Queen on March 8, 
1701 -2, a few Hours after the 
ſaid King's Death; having firſt, 
in her Speech to the Privy- 
Council, declar'd her Opinion of 
the Importance of carrying on 
the Preparations that had been be- 


gun for oppoſing the great Power 


of France. 
The Parliament, which uſed to 


be diſſolv'd on the Death of the 


Sovereign, continuing to exiſt by 
an Act paſs' d in tile late Reign, 
both Houſes immediately aſſem- 
bled, and the Lords on the gth, and 
Commons' on the 1oth, preſented 
their Addreſſes of 1 for 
the Death of the King, and Con- 
gratulation for her Majeſty's happy 
Acceſſion. 


The next Day the Queen made 
a Speech to both Houſes, _ 
them, ſhe could not too muc 
lament her Unhappineſs in ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown immediately 
after the Loſs of a King, who 
was the great Support not only of 
theſe Kingdoms, but of all Europe, 
being ſenſible of the Weight and 
Difficulty it brought upon her: 
And ſhe was glad to find them 
of her Mind, that too much could 
not be done for the Encourage- 
ment of her Allies to reduce the 
exorbitant Power of France. 

A few Days after, her Majeſty 
declar'd the Earl of Marlborough 
Captain-General of all her For- 
ces; wrote a Letter to the States- 
General, to aſſure them of her in- 
violable Friendſhip, and her Reſolu- 
tion to maintain the Alliances made 
with them, and to proſecute the 
Plan her Predeceſſor had begun; 
and ſent the ſaid Earl her Am- 
baſſador- Extraordinary, the more 
effectually to aſſure them of it, ard 
to concert Meaſures with them. 
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The Commons having voted her 
Majeſty the ſame Revenue for 
Life, which King William had 
enjoy d, ſhe came to the Parlia- 
ment on March zo, 1702, thank'd 
them for it, and generouſly told 
them, ſhe would give 100,000 /. 
of it, for the publick Service of 
tne preſent Year. 

On April 12, the Corpſe of the 
hate King was interr'd in the ſame 
Vault with King Charles II. and 
the late Queen Mary. On the 
23d her Majelly was crown'd : 
And about the {ame'Time,an Order 
of Council was made, directin 
the Princeis S9phia to be publickly 
pray'd for. 

The Miniftrv, at this Time, was 
made up of both Parties, Tories 
Or IIig h. Church, and I higs or 
thoſe of a moderate Spirit, who 
were the trucſt Friends to King 
William. He had admitted the 
former in order to gain them; and 
tho* he made a few Removes at 
te Beginning of his laſt Parlia- 
ment, yet ſome of the Tories were 
kept in ſtill, and Queen Anne, 
who always lean'd to the High 
Party, Lad increas'd their Num- 
ber. And now when it was de- 
bated in Council, whether Exg— 
{ind ſhould enter into the War as 
Principals, or only as Auxiharies, 
the Tories, with the Earl of Ro- 
cheſten, the Queen's Uncle by the 
Motner”'s-Side, at their Head, were 
for the latter; and the Whzgs, the 
chief of whom were the Dukes 
of Somerſet and Devonſhire, were 
for the former; and the Earls of 
Piariemough and Pembroke joining 
with them, brought the Majority 
of the Council to their Opinion: 
And 19, on May 4, War was de- 
clar'd againſt France and Spain. 
The Deſign was to reſtore the 
Balance of Euroce, by taking the 
Spaniſh Dominions ont of the 
Hands of the French King, which 
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he had ſeized for his Grandſon, 
and placing the Archduke Charles, 
the Emperor Leopolds ſecond Son, 
on the Throne of Spain, whom 
the Allies now acknowledged as 
King; in Oppoſition to the Duke 
of Aujou. And this was the Scope 
of the grand Alliance, which King 
William had been forming with 
the Emperor and the States-Ge- 
neral, to which acceded the Kings 
of Portugal and Prisſſia, the Duke 
of Savoy and ſeveral other Powers. 

IT'wo Days after the War was 
declar'd, the Lord Godo/phin was 
conſtituted Lord High- Treaſurer : 
And about the ſame Time her 
Majeſty appointed Prince George 
of D:-nmark, her Royal Confort, 
Lord High- Admiral, andSir George 
Rooke Vice-Admiral of Erglana:. 

Ihe Parliament of Scerlaud met 
on June ꝙ, being the very Conven- 
tion- Parliament, which had been 
continued thro' all King William's 
Reign. Duke Hamilton and others 
proteſted againſt its being at this 
Time a legal Parliament; but 
they continued to ſit notwithſtand- 
ing, and the Queen adhered to 
them in Oppoſition to Duke Ha- 
milton and his Party. 

On July 2, the Parliament of 
England was diſſolved, which of 
Courſe would have expir'd, by the 
AR, ſix Months after the King's 
Death. 

We are now entering upon 2 
War, the moſt glorious to Eng- 
land and her Allies, if we con- 
ſider their almoſt uninterrupted 
Succeſſes for the ſeveral Years it 
laſted, that ever was known. The 
Confederates began with the Siege 
of Key/erſavaert, a ſtrong Town on 
the Rhine, which the Elector of 
Cologne had put into the Hands 
of the French ; and notwithſtand- 
ing all their Efforts to keep it, 
the Allies carried it, and the Place 
ſurrender'd to them about the Be- 


ginning 
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ginning of June, the French Gariſon 
marching out two Days after. 

In the mean Time, the French 
prevailed in the Low-Countries : 
But the States General having 
given the Command of their For- 
ces to the Earl of Marlborough, he 
aſſembled the Confederate Troops 
the Beginning of Ju), and march'd 
after the Enemy, who every where 
retired before him, till at laſt they 
entirely abandon'd the Spani/h 
Guelderland. He could not bring 
them to an Engagement, but took 
Venlo, Sept. 25, Ruremond, Oct. 6, 
and Stevenfrvaert, about the ſame 
Time; and Liege ſurrender'd to 
the Allies about the End of that 
Month. 

Sir George Rooke, with the com- 
bin'd Englih and Dutch Fleet, 
and the Duke of Ormond, who 
commanded the Land Forces, made 
an Attempt upon Cadiz, in Au- 
gult, which unluckily miſcarried; 
but this was in ſome Meaſure 
compenſated by the brave Action 
at Vigo, in October; where, whilſt 
the Duke of Ormond made him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Forts and Bat- 
teries, Admiral Hapſon, with a 
Detachment of the Fleet, broke 
thro' a very ſtrong Boom, and 
burnt, ſank, or took the ai 
Galleons, with the French Men of 
War that convoy'd them, in all, 
to the Number of about 38 Sail. 

In the W:/t-1:dics, the brave 
Admiral Bemboxw, cngaging with 
du Caſſe's Squadron, was in a fair 
Way of deltroying it, if he had 
not been baſely deſerted by ſome 
of his Captains. He had his Leg 
broke to Pieces by a Chain Sact, 
and yet continu'd to encourage his 
Men, and died of his Wounds 
ſome Time after. Two of his 
Captains, Kirby and ade, being 
tried and condemn'd at Fumrica, 
for Cowardice and Breach of Or- 
ders, were deſervedly ſhot on their 
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Return to Phmonth, without being 
ſuffer'd to ſet Foot on Shore. 

At home, the new Parliament 
met on OH. 20, for which the 
Elections had gencrally gone in 
favour of thoſe ali d the Tory or 
High-Church Party. The Com- 
mons labour'd hard for a Bill 
to prevent Occaſional Conformity, 
which was deſigned to exclude all 
Diſſenters from Places of Profit or 
Truit, for which ſome of them 
would qualify themſelves by receiv- 
ing the Sacrament once at Church. 
The Bill paſs'd the Commons, but 
the Lords made ſuch Amendments 
to it, that it was at length dropped. 
The Commons paſs'd it again in 
the two ſucceeding Seſſions, and 
it was as often thrown out by the 
Lords. | 

On Dec. 10, the Queen ac- 
quainted the Commons by a Mel- 
ſage, that ſhe had conferr'd the 
Title of Duke upon the Earl of 
Marlborough, for his eminent Ser- 
vices; and aſlign'd him 5000 J. a 
Year out of the Revenues of the 
Polt-Othce, during her Life; de- 
firing they would perpetuate it to 
him and his Poſterity. But this 
they did not think fit to do. 

The Marqueſs of Nermanly was 
about the ſame Time made Duke 
of Buckingham. And within this 
Year dicd, that famous Politician 
the Earl of Sunderland ; Aubrey de 
err, the laſt Earl of Oxford of 
that Family, and the ſirſt Earl of 
England; and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dalt, Lord Langdale of Holme, one 
of King Charles Iſt's Generals. 

A Clauſe was added to a Bill 
by the Lords, and paſs'd into a 
Law, making it High-Treafon for 
any one to endeavour to deprive or 
hinder the next Succeſlor, accord- 
ing to the Acts, from ſucceed- 
ing after her Majeſty. By which 
the Hanover Succeſſion was further 
ſecured, tho' it pals'd the Com- 
D 4 on? 
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mons by a Majority of but one 
Voice. 

- The ill Treatment of the Settle- - 
ment at Darien, and the long 
Continuance of the Convention- 
Parliament, had thrown the Scotch 
Nation into a violent Ferment, and 
very much ſtrengthen'd the Party 


againſt the Revolution. The Dit- 
contents ran ſo high, that the 


Queen thought ht to diſſolve that 
Parliament and to call a new one, 
which met on May 6, 1703 ; but 
they refus'd to grant any Supply, 
both in this Scſlion and the next, 
till they had got an Act of Securi- 
ty pais'd, in Which it was pro- 
vided, that in Default of ue by 
the Queen, the ſame Perſon ſhould 
not be King or Queen both of 
England and Scotland, unleſs the 
Honour and Sovereignty of Scot 
land, the Freedom of Parliaments, 
the Religion, Liberty and 'I rade 
of the Nation. be ſecur'd from 
Engliſh or any ſoreign Influence. 

The Duke of Marlborougb 0 
pen'd the Campaign of 1703 with 
tie Siege of Bonue, belonging to 
the Elector of Cologne, and took 
it in a few Days: Then marching 
into the Low Conutiiet, Where the 
French Rood upon the Defenſive 
within their Lines, he made him- 
ſelf Maſter of Hay; and fniding 
it impoſlible to bring the Marſhals 
Villerey and Bouffiers to an En- 

gagement, he finith'd the Cam- 
paign with the Reduction of Lim- 
boaurg. 

In the mean Time the French 
were greatly ſuperior in Germany 
and Italy. In the latter, the Duke 
of Savoy was in Danger of 3 
driven out of his Dominions, aad 
he not been fortunately join'd by 
Count Staremberg. In the former, 
5 Duke of Bawaria having de- 

clar'd for France, and taken Ulm 
_ laſt Year, this Year made him- 
ſelt Matter of Ratiſeon and Aug/ 
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burg ; and being join'd by Marſhal 
Villars, puſt'd his Conqueſts with 
ſuch Rapidity, that the whole Em- 
pire was in great Danger; whilt 
Count Tallard made himſelf Maſter 
of Old Briſac, and retook Landau, 
aftcr having defeated the Germans 
in the Battle of Spire. 

In Now. was the moſt terrible 
Storm of Wind that ever was known 
in England, which beginning about 
Midnight, on the 26th, and. con- 
tinuing ſome Hours, did incredible 
Damage both by Sea and Land, 
and many Lives were loſt : Among 
the reſt, the Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells and his Lady were both 
kill'd in their Beds. This ſurpriz- 
ing Tempeſt is, not without Cauſe, 
itill known by the Name of the 

reat Storm. 

The Archduke Charles, now 
acknowledg'd King of Spæin by 
the Allies, having firſt viſited the 
[ague, arriv'd in England about 
the End of the Year, where he 
was royally entertain'd by the 
(Queen and Prince George at Hind- 
for ; and after a few Days fail'd 
with the combin'd Fleet for Portu- 
gal, where he arriv'd with the 
Engliſh and Dutch Auxiliaries, to- 
wards the End of February. 

The Year 1704 began on 
ſome Changes in the Miniſtry, i 
favour of thoſe call'd 7 higs or 
Low Church: Particularly, Robert 
Harley, Eſq; was made Secretary 
of State in the Room of the Earl 
of Nottingham, and Henry St. John, 
Eſq; Secretary of War: Politick, 
intriguing Men, but both then ge- 
nerally deem'd Whigs. 

The Empire being in the utmoſt 
Danger from the Junction of the 
French and Bawarians, the Duke 
of Marlborough form'd a Scheme 
for its Deliverance, which was 
approv'd by the Queen, and the 
Dutch, upon his Grace's Repre- 
{entations, came into it. In Pur- 

ſuance 
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ſuance of this Scheme, the Duke 
march'd with a ſurprizing Expe- 
dition towards the Danube, and 
having drove the Enemy from the 
important Poſt at Schel/:nderg, and 
taken Doxawert, pais'd that River; 
and joining Prince Eugene, theſe two 
conſummate Generals, on Aug. 2, 
attack'd the grand Army of French 
and Bawarians, at Blenheim near 
Hochſtet, and gave them a moſt 
ſignal Defeat. Upwards of 30 
Squadrons of French were puſh'd 
into the Danube, of whom the 
greateſt Part periſhed. Count Tal- 
lard, ſeveral of his General-Offi- 
cers, near 1200 other Officers, 
and 13,000 common Soldiers were 
made Priſoners ; beſides which, the 
Enemy's Loſs was reckon'd to be 


above 20,000. This great Victory 


coſt the Allies 4000 Men killed, 
and 7000 wounded ; after which, 
they retook Ulm, Landau, and 
Tracrbach ; and all Bavaria lub- 
mitted to the Conquerors. Count 
Tallard was brought over to Eng- 
land, and ſent down to Netting hum, 
where he remained ſome Years, 
The Queen ſettled the Manor of 
Woodſtock upon the Duke of 57a. 
borough, where Blenpeim- Houſe was 
magnificently eretted for him, at 
her Majeſty's Charge, as a Mounu- 
ment of this glorious Day. 
Gibraltar was taken "this Year 
by Sir George Rooke,who toon after 
engag'd the French Fleet near Ma- 
laga, with doubtful Succeſs. Ihe 
French and Spaniards beſieg'd Gi- 
braltar the next Year; but the 
Prince of H D' Armjladt, who 
commanded there, and Sir 7 
Leake, the Englijh Admiral, oblig'd 
them to raiſe the Siege, after they 
had been before it near fix Months, 
Among the Men of Note who 
died this Year, was the famous 
John Locke, Eſq; mention'd in the 
laſt Reign, Author of the E »*2x 


Human Under/tonling, es. 


The Emperor Leopold died in 
April, 1705, and was ſucceeded 
by the Emperor Jeep, his eldeſt 
Son. 

This Year there were ſome far- 
ther Alterations at Court in favour 
of the Whigs. The Duke of Mau- 
caſtle Was made Lord Privy-Seal 
in the Room of the Duke of Buck- 
ng ham: And ſome Time after 
IVilliam Coauper, Eſq; was made 
Lord-Keeper in the Room of Sir 
Nathan Wright. He was after- 
wards created a Pcer, and had the 
Title of Lord-Chanc«llor. The 
Parliament was diſlolved on April 
5; and there were great Conteſts 
at. the Elections for a new one, 
between High-Church and Lows: 
Church, tho' they went generally in 
tavour of the latter. 

The Duke of Marlborough march- 
ed towards the Maſelle, and deſign- 
ed to begin the Campaign with the 
Siege of Saar-Louts : But the Slow- 
neſs of the Germans in joining him 
forc'd him to lay by his Project on 
that Side. S0 he march'd back 
in ail Haſte into the Leau-Ccunt ies, 
where he arriv'd Time enough to 
fave the Citadel of Liege, which the 
French had inveſted ; after which 
he recover d {Zuy, forc'd the French 
Lines on the Mae, and would have 
attack'd the Enemy in their Camp 
at Parck, had not the Deputies of 
the States been againſt it. When 
tle Campaign was over, he went 
to Vienna, Where the Emperor gave 
him the Lordſhi P of Mindelheim in 
Suabia, and erected it into a Prin- 
cipality z whereby his Grace ob- 
tain'd the Title of Prince of Min- 
deli i ni. 

Things were badly manag'd in 
Portugal luſt Year, I'his Year the 
Confederates under the Earl of 
Guiwwny aad ſome Succeſs, tho' net 
equal to what was expected. 

The min Thing was En 
Charles's SucceE in Ctuleuia. The 
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Confederate Land and Sea Forces, 
under the Earl of Peterborough, and 
Sir Cloud//:y Showel, made them- 
ſelves Maſters of Barcelona, chiefly 
by the indefatigable Conſtancy, 
Valour and Courage of that No- 
bleman: In Conſequence of which, 
all Catalonia became ſubject to 
King Charles: And almoſt the 
while Kingdom of Valencia ſub- 
mitted to him ſoon after. 

The new Parliament met, O#, 
25. In this Seſſion were great De- 
bates about the Danger of the 
Church, which had been the Cry 
in King Villiam's Reign, and was 
now induftriouſly reviv'd, under the 
Queen's Whigs Miniſtry, by the 
oppoſite Party. But it was voted, 
that the Church was not in Danger. 

An Act was paſs'd for farther 
ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion, 
whereby it was made High Trea- 
ſon for any Privy-Counſellor to neg- 
lect or refuſe to proclaim the Suc- 
ceſſor, according to the Acts, upon 
the Queen's Demiſe. And Lords- 
Juſtices were appointed by the ſame 
Act for continuing the Government 
in the Name of the Succeſſor, till 
ſhe or he ſhould arrive in the King- 
dom. 

Catharine Queen Dowager, Wi- 
dow of King Charles II. died on 
Dec. 20, at Liſbon. This Year 
alſo put an End to the Life of the 
famous Titus Oates. 

On May 12, 1706, being Surday, 
the Duke of Marlborough and M. 
a Auverguerque totally routed, with 
a dreadful Slaughter, the French 
Army under the Duke of Bavaria 
and Marſhal Villeroy, in the famous 
Battle of Ramillies; the Conſe— 
quence of which glorious Victory, 
was the Reduction of almoſt all the 
Spaniſh Netherlands by the End of 
the Campaign, the greateſt Part of 
the Towns ſubmitting upon the 
firit Approach of the Conquerors. 
As a farther Reward of the Duke's 
good Services, his Titles were con- 
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tinued to his Poſterity by Act of 


Parliament, ſettling them on his 
Daughters, according to their Se- 
niority, and their Heirs Male ; and 
the 5oool., per Ann. out of the 
Pojt-Office was made perpetual. 
In {taly, the Allies were no leſs 
ſucceſsful. The Duke of Sawoy had 
been reduc'd to the utmoſt Extre- 
mity, and his Capital City Turin 
was this Year beſieg'd by the 
French. But Prince Eugene, af- 
ter a moſt difficult and ſurpriſing 
March, having join'd him, they 


defeated the Enemy in a memora- 


ble Battle, Sept. 7. N. S. and forced 
them to raiſe the Siege. After 
which they took 'Town after Town 
in the Milancſe, till the French 
were oblig'd to evacuate it, and at 
lait to abandon all their Conqueſts 
in taly. 

Barcelona was this Year block'd 
up by Sea, with the French Fleet 
under the Count de Thoulouſe, whillt 
King Philip and M. de Tefſe beſieg'd 
it by Land. But Sir John Leake 
with the Exgliſb Fleet, having o- 
blig'd the French Admiral to retire 
with Precipitation, and the Earl of 
Peterborough, at the ſame Time, 
arriving with a Body of Troops 


he had got together, the Enemy 


were obliged entirely to quit their 
Deſign. 

The Marquis das Minas and the 
Earl of Galway, after having taken 
ſeveral Places, advanc'd as far as 
Madrid, which ſubmitted to King 
Charles, and he was proclaim'd 
there. But either thro' a Mil- 
underſtanding between the Gene- 
rals, or King Charles's Indolence, 
in delaying to come and join them, 
all was lott again. King P-:/p's 
Army under the Duke of Beravick 
becoming ſuperior to the Allies, 
they were oblig'd to retire from 
Madrid with as much Haſte as 
they came thither. 

This Year was remarkable for 

begin- 
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beginning, and the next for com- 
pen. the Union of the two 

ingdoms of England and Scotland. 
Purſuant to Acts paſs'd in both 
Nations, the Queen appointed 31 
Commiſſioners for England and as 
many for Scotland, to treat upon 
this important Affair; who, after 
above 40 Meetings at the Coch pit, 
on July 22, ſigu'd the 25 Articles 
of Union agreed upon, Which were 
approv'd by the Queen. The Pro- 
ject met with great Oppoſition in 
Scotland, and occaſion'd ſuch Tu- 
mults as ſeem'd to threaten an In- 
ſurrection, the People thinking they 
were going to loſe their antient 
beloved Independency. However, 
the Parliament of that Kingdom, 
by a Majority, ratify'd the Articles 
of Union, on Jan. 16, 1706-7 ; 
as did afterwards the, Majority of 
both Houſes in England, and the 
Act receiv'd the Royal Aſſent on 
March 6. By theſe Articles, the 
two Kingdoms were, on May 1, 
1707, and for ever after, united 
into one, by the Name of Great 
Britain, to be repreſented by one 
and the ſame Parliament. The 
reſpective Church Governments, 
Epiſcopal in England, and Preſby- 
terian in Scotland, were ſecur'd by 
the Acts of Ratification of the re- 
ſpective Parliaments. The Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion to the united 
Kingdom was likewiſe eſtabliſh'd 
by the Articles. 

Fortune ſeem'd at a Stand in 
1707, or rather to declare for the 
Enemy. The Earl of Galway loſt 
the Battle of 4/manza in Spain, in 
which he too haſlily engag'd a- 
gainſt a much greater Force; the 
Conſequence of which was fatal to 
the Allies. Marſhal Villars made 
himſelf Maſter of the German Lines 
at Biehl and Stothoffen, and would 
have proceeded farther, if the 
Elector of Hanover, with the Im- 
perial Forces, had not ſtopp'd his 
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Progreſs. In the Netherlands, the 
Duke of Marlborough could not 
bring the Duke of Yendoſme to an 
Engagement, and both Sides only 
preſerv'd what they had at the 
Beginning of the Campaign. The 
Deſign upon Teulon, carried on by 
the Duke of Savoy and Prince 
Eugene, with the Aſſiſtance ef the 
Confederate Fleet under Sir Cloud- 
ley Showel, unhappily miſcarricd ; 
tho' they furiouily bombarded the 
Town both by Sea and Land, be- 
fore they retir d. Sir Cloud/lry, in 
his Return from this Expedition, 
was loſt, with three of his beſt 
Shipe, on the Rocks near Sci//p. 
'The firſt Parliament of Great 
Britain met on O4. 2 3, without 
any new Election for England; 
and on Dec. 23, both Houſes, in 
an Addreſs, declar'd their Opinion, 
That no Peace could be honourable 
or ſafe, if Spain, the Weſt-Indies, 
or any Part of the Spaniſh Monar- 
chy, be ſuffer'd to remain under the 


Poxwer of the Heuſe of Bourbon: 


To which the Queen, in her An- 
ſwer, agreed. 

The Beginning of 1708, Mr, 
Gregg, a Clerk in Mr. Secretary 
Ilarliy's Oſſice, was executed as 
a Jraitor, for correſponding with 
the Enemy. This Affair made a 
great Noiſe, and many expected he 
would have made ſome Diſcovery; 
but in the Paper he deliver'd to 
the Sheriff he took all the Guilt 
on himſelf. About the ſame Time, 
Mr. Harley reſign'd his Office, as 
did Mr. St, John, and Sir Simon 
Harcourt, Attorney-General. 

The French King, provok'd at 
the late Attempt upon Toulon, 
thought fit to retaliate by carrying 
the War into Great Britain, Ac- 
cordingly, the Fretender (now call'd 
the Chevalier de St. Gerrge ) em- 
bark'd on board the French Fleet, 
with a Body ot Troops, for Scot- 
land. But upon the timely Ap- 
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proach of Sir George Byng, with 
the Eng/iþ Fleet. they made the 
beſt of their Way back to Drunkire. 

The glorious Succeſs of this 
Year's Campaign, made Amends 
for the Diſaſters of the laſt. * Tis 
true, the French were before-hand 
with the Allies, and having fur- 
priz'd Ghent and Bruges, inveſted 
Oudenarde on Tuly © 
Eugene, and the Duke of Mart. 
borough coming up with them two 
Days after, a bloody Battle en- 
ſu'd, in which the French were to- 
tally routed. 

Aſter this, Prince Eugene fat 
down before Liſte Aug. 13s N.S. 
the Duke covering the 8 iege with 
the reſt of the Army. This was 
an arducus U ndertaking, but car- 
ried on with fuch Vigour and Con- 
duct, that the Town ſurrender'd 
on Oct. 23, and the Citadel on 
Dec. 10. What facilitated its Re- 
duction, was the famous Battle of 
Nynendule, wherein General Webb, 
with a much inferior Force, got 
the Victory over Count az /a Motte, 
who endeavour'd to intercept a 
Convoy coming for the Relief of 
the Allied Army before Liſle 
Ghent and Bruges were ſoon after 
reccver'd. 

Sir Jean Lrake took Cagliari, 
the Capital of Sardinw, upon which 
the whole liland ſubmitted : And 
afcerwards, bv the Aftifiance of a 
Body of Land Forces under Ge- 
neral Stanhope, he reduc'd Port- 
Mahon and the whole liland of 
Minorca. 

Whilſt Succeſs thus attended our 
Arms abroad, we were afflicted 
with a melancholy Lots at home, 
in the Death of Prince (reorge of 
Denmark, who was carried off by 
an Aſthma and Dropſy, O#. 28, 
at Kenfing ton, He was a Prince 
of great Juſtice and Humanity, an 
hearty Friend to the Revolution, 
and zealouſly attach'd to the Pro- 
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teſtant and Br;z; Intereſt. He 
liv'd in the moſt perfect Harmony 
and Affection with his Royal Con- 
fort the Queen, who was incon- 
{olable for his Death. Sir George 
Raobe, the famous Admiral, died 
al ſo this Year. 

A new Parliament, the ſecond 
of Great Britain, met on Now. 16, 
which was open'd by Commiſſion, 
on Occaſion of her Majeſty's late 
great Lois. 

In the Beginning of the Year 
1709, the French King made ſome 
Overtures of Peace. In conſe- 
quence of which, a Treaty was 
begun at t e Hague, and 40 preli- 
minary Articles were agreed upon; 
but as by one of them, King Philip 
was to quit the Spaniſh alone 
this being not at all reliſh'd by the 
French Court, the Treaty came to 
nothing. 

The Peace being thus broke off, 
both Armies took the Field. The 
French kept in their Intrenchments, 

and the Allics took Teurnay, both 

Town and Citadel. Soon after, 
was fought the Battle of Blartgnics, 
or A] lp, aquct. The French were 
poſted in a W ood, trebly intrench- 
ed, and ſtrongly barrica do'd ; and 
yer the Duke of Mas ibo gh at- 

tack'd them, and aſter having been 
{ſeveral Times repuls'd, drove them 
from their Intrenchments, and 
gain'd a compleat Victory, chief 
55 the Bravery of the Eglise 
headed by General Withers, the 
Earl of Orkzey, the Duke of Agile, 
and other young Noblemen. But 
the French fought with ſuch Fury, 
that the Victory coſt the Allies 
near 18,000 Men. After this they 
inveſted Mons, which ſurrender'd 
upon honourable Terms. 

Whilſt the Duke was thus pur- 
ſuing his Conqueſts in Flanders, a 
Party was ſecretly forming againſt 
him at home, chicily by Mr. Har ley 
and Mr. S. Fehn. Mr. W 

wad 
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had been a Whig, and came of a 
Diſſenting Family; but being an 
artful, inſinuating Man, had by 
Means of Mrs. Hi//, afterwards 
Mafham, private Acceſs to the 
Queen; and both by their In- 
trigues firſt gave her Majeſty an ill 
Opinion of the Whigs, and of the 
8 Power, at Court, of the 

uke and Ducheſs of Marlborough 
and their Friends, and then pre- 
judic'd her againſt the Manage- 


ment and Continuance of the War. 


Mrs. Maſbam was a Relation of 
the Ducheſs, and had by her been 
introduc'd into the Queen's Ser- 
vice; and: ſhe by Mr. Harley's In- 
ſtructions had ſo infinuated her ſelf 
into her Majeſty's Favour, that 
ſhe wholly ingroſs'd the Royal Ear, 
and ſupplanted her Benefactreſs: 
Which pav'd the Way for Mr. 
Harley and bis Aſſociates to under- 
mine the Duke and his Friends, 
in order to ſet up themſelves. 
Towards which the following Cir- 
cumſtance contributed not a little. 

On November 5, Dr. Sacheverel 
preach'd his furious Sermon againſt 
the Whigs, before the Lord-Mayor, 
Sir Samuel Garrard, at St. Paul's, 
which he printed under the odd 
Title of {he Perils of falſe Brethren 
Loth in Church and State. In this 
Sermon he ſtrenuouſly aſſerts the 
high Notions of hereditary Right, 
Palſive- Obedience and Non re- 
ſiſtance, gives an odious Turn to 
the Revolution, the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, the Union, and the Tole- 
ration granted to Diſſenters; and 
inſinuates the Church to be in 
Danger under the preſent Admini- 
ſtration. It is impoiſible to expreſs 
what a Ferment this rais'd in the 
Nation. He was impeach'd by 
the Commons of high Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors, had a ſolemn Trial 
before the Lords, from Feb. 27, 
1709 -10, to March 10; and was 
at laſt ſentenc'd not to preach for 
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three Vears, and his Sermon to be 
burnt by the common Hangman. 
But the Enemies of the Miiſtry 
had ſo repreſented the Church to 
be ſtruck at thro' his Sides, that 
as he went to and from ei min ſter- 
Hall, the ſeveral Days of his IJ rial, 
he was attended by vaſt Multi u tes 
of the lower Sort of People, Wo 
abus'd all that would not pull off 
their Hats to him, and cry out tor 
the Church ; and proceeded ſo far 
as to demoliſh ſeveral Meeting 
Houſes, and make Bonfrres of the 
Materials, with loud  Huzzas, ot 
High Church and Sacher. In 
ſnort, he was repreſented as the 
great Patron of the Church, and as 
perſecuted for its Sake ; and tie 
Queen ker ſelf ſeem'd to be not a 
little affected by it. If Mr. Her/y 
and his Confederates were not at 
the Bottom of this, they certainly 
made their Advantage of it, to 
bring about the Change they were 
aiming at. Queen ane was, doubt- 
leſs, a good and well- meaning 
Princeſs, but had high Notions of 
the Church. Whilſt Prince Gorge, 
who was of moderate Principles, 
lived, the Whigs got the Aſcen— 
dant ; but now by artfully apply- 
ing to the Queen's Paſſion for the 
Church, ſhe toon became the eaſy 
Property of the Tories, or rather 
of thoſe who wanted to rule by 
the Tories, ſince they could not 
rule by the Whigs, But it was 
ſome Time before they brought 
their Matters to bear. 

The French King, in the Begin- 
ning of 1710, made freſh Offers 
of Peace, which proquc'd the 
Treaty at Gertruydenberg ; butthis, 
like the former, was only deſign'd 
to amuſe and divide the Allies. Ir 
was ſpun out till 72%, and then 
broke off, the French expecting 
more advantageous Terms from 
the Change of the Miniſtry in 
England, which they foreſaw would 
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ſoon happen. In the mean Time 
the Confederates under the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
took Douay, Bethune, St. Venant, 
and Aire. | 

In Spain, King Charles, with 
General Stanhope, having defeated 
King Philip in the Battles of AI- 
menara and Saragoſſa, made his 
triumphant Entry into Madrid; 
but was ſoon oblig'd to retire from 
thence, his Rival becoming ſuperior 
by freſh Re-inforcements. After 
this, eight Exgliſb Battalions and 
as many Squadrons were attack'd 
in Briuhega, and made Priſoners 
of War; which was follow'd by 
an obſtinate Fight near /7//awic;- 
eſa, in which Count Staremberg 
was worlted. 

Theſe Misjortunes were no bad 
News to the Enemies of the Mini- 
ftry in England, where were now 
High-Church Addreſſes in abun- 
dance, which prevail'd over the 
Whig Addreſſes, owing chiefly to 
the Spirit which Sachevere/ had 
raiſed. And now the Earl of Sun- 
gerl2nd, Son in Law to the Duke 
of Marlborougt, was remov'd from 


his Office of Secretary of State. 


The Earl of Godo/phin, whoſe Son 
had married the Duke's eldeſt 
Daughter, ſoem follow'd, being diſ- 
miſs' d from his Poſt of Lord High- 
Jreaſurer. Mr. Harley was made 
a Commiſſioner of the Treaſury; 
Mr. St. John Secretary of State, 
in the Room of Mr. Boyle; Sir 
Sinan Harcourt, Lord-Keeper, in 
the Room of Lord-Chancellor Cow- 
ber; and the Earl of Rechefter Pre- 
tident of the Council. All theſe 
Alterations were in favour of the 
Tories, and were ſoon follow'd by 
others; and finally, in favour of 
them the Parliament was diſſolv'd 


in September. | 


Before theſe Changes, upon the 
Death of Lord Chiet- Juſtice Holt, 
Sir 7 homes Parker,a famous Mana- 


„ 7 


ger againſt Dr. Sacheverel, was 
made Lord Chief-Juſtice of the 
Queen s- Bench; but not without 
ſome Difficulty. 

The Tories now carried all be- 
fore them in the Elections: High- 
Church and Sachewverel did the 
Buſineſs. The new Parliament met 
on Now. 25, with an Houſe of 
Commons entirely devoted to the 


new Miniſters. 


The Marqueſs % Guiſcard, 2 
French Papilt, being ſeiz'd for 
High-Treaſon, and brought before 
a Committee of Council, appear'd 
like a Madman, and advancing to 
Mr. Harley, ſtabb'd him with a 
Penknife in the Breaſt, He after- 
wards died in Newpote of the 
Wounds and Bruiſes he receiv'd 
in the Scuffle ; but Mr. Harley re- 
cover'd. 

The Emperor Jeſeph died in 
April 1711, and Charles III. of 
Spain, his Brother, was choſen Em- 
peror in O&ober, by the Name of 
Charles VI. 

Mr. Harley introduc'd and per- 
fected his Project for ſatisfying the 
publick Debts, by incorporating a 
Company to trade to the South- 
Seas: And in May, he was created 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, 
and conſtituted Lord High-'Trea- 
ſurer. Mr. St. John was afterwards 
created Viſcount Bolingbroke, and 
the Lord-Keeper Harcourt made a 
Peer and Lord-Chancellor. 

The Duke of Marlborough, not 
yet laid aſide, ſurpriz'd the French 


Lines near Arleux, having firſt by 


Stratagem drawn off the Enemy 
another Way. After this, he be- 
ſieg'd and took Bouchain. 

The Miniſtry being now bent 
upon a Peace almoſt on any Terms, 
Mr. Prior was ſent privately into 
France, and M. Mena ger came over 
to England, and ſign'd ſome Preli- 
minary Articles. Bo/ingbrokc himſelf 

went 
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went afterwards to France, to pro- 
ſecute what Prior had began. 
The Parliament meeting in De- 
cember, the Commons fell in en- 
tirely with the Miniſtry; but the 
Houſe of Lords being not likely to 
do ſo, twelve new Peers were crea- 
ted at once to make a Majority. 
And in this Seſſion the Occaſionul 
Conformity-Bill was paſs'd under 
a new Title. 

The Duke of Marlborough, not 
likely to chime in with the Mini- 
ſters, was firſt induſtriouſſy de- 
fam'd, as if he wanted to continue 
the War for his own Advantage, 
and then attack'd in Parliament, 
upon ſome frivolous Pretences, 
which they made nothing of, 
However, this gave the Queen a 
Handle to remove him on Dec. zo, 
and he was ſucceeded in the Com- 
mand of the Forces by the Duke 
of Ormond, who was entirely diſ- 

os'd to comply with the pacifick 
schemes of the Miniſters, As to 
the Duke of Marlborough, he ob- 
tain'd Leave to go abroad ; and 
ſo left the Kingdom, and return'd 
no more till the Day the Queen 
died. 

The Conferences for negotia- 
ting a Peace, began at Utrecht, 
Tan. 29, 1711 -12. But it was a 
. while before auy Thing could 

e agreed upon. 

In the mean Time the Cam- 
paign was open'd, and Prince 
Eugene had a fair Opportunity of 
attacking the Enemy with Advan- 
tage. But how was he ſurpriz'd, 
when the Duke of Ormond told 
him, he had Orders not to act 
offenſively! And ſoon after he 
propos'd to the Prince a Ceſſation 
of Arms, which not being agreed 
to, he march'd off with the Britiſb 
Troops, left the Prince to carry 
on the Siege of Landrecy alone, 
and gave the French an Opportu- 
nity to take Montagne, St, Armand, 


and Marchienne ; after which they 
retook Douay, Bouchain, and Que, 
noy, Which laſt Prince Eugene had 
reduc'd a little before. 3 
In November, Duke Hamilton 
and Lord Mobun, upon ſome pri- 
vate Quarrel, fought a Duel, and 
both loſt their Lives. Great En- 
deavours were uſed by ſome to 
make this a Party Affair. 
Richard Cromwell, once Lord- 


Protector, and Son of the great 


Oliver, died this Year; as did alſo 
the Earl of Godo/phin, late Lord- 
Treaſurer. | 

The Peace was ſign'd at Utrecht, 
on March 31, 1713, by all but 
the Miniſters of the Emperor, who 
did not come in till a Year after. 
Tho' Dunkirk was to be demoliſh'd, 
and the Eng/iþ had Gibraltar, 
and Port- Mahon, by this Treaty, 
and there were ſome other good 
Things in it; yet Philip was left 
in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown of Spain, to diſpoſſeſs him 
of which, and ſo to reſtore the 
Balance of Power, was the chief 
Ground of the War. 

The Parliament having con- 
tinued almoſt its three Years, was 
diſſolved on Aug. 8, and a new 
one met in February following, 
which was not quite fo favourable 
to the Miniſters as the former; 
tho* they paſs'd the Schiſim-Bill, 


. defign'd to ſuppreſs the Schools 


of the Diſſenters, which receiy'd 
the Royal-Aﬀent on Tune 25. 
This Bill ſeems to have been 
puſh'd on by Bolingbroke, and not 
by the Lord-Treaſurer. The Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, Ducheſs-Dowager of 
Hanover, died ſuddenly, at a great 
Age, a little before: By Which the 
Right of Sueceſſion to the Brit; 
Crown devolv'd upon the Elector 
her Son. 

After the Peace, there was no- 
thing but Quarrels and Contentions 
among che Miniſters. Boing broke 

Wa 
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was for undermining the Treaſu- 
rer, as not enduring to be ſecond 
in the Adminiſtration, and to grati- 
fy his Ambition was for puſhing 
Matters to Extreraity againſt the 
Whigs; and was even ſuſpected of 
Deſigns againſt the Proteſtant Suc- 
ceſſion, and in favour of the Pre- 
tender; whilſt the Parliament, it 
muſt be own'd, took all proper 
Meaſures againſt the latter, and in 
favour of the former, 'T].ey were 
allo loud againſt the Treaty of 
Commerce with Spain, ſuppoſed to 
be made- under Bolingbroke's Ma- 
nagement, and as it ſtood, to be 
very prejudicial to the Trade of the 
Nation. So that to ſave him, as 
it was judg'd, the Queen pro- 
rogu'd.-the Parliament, on Zuly 9. 
The Caſe of the poor Catalan was 
now alſo the Subject of much Cla- 
mour, They had own 'd King 
Charles, and we had taken them 
for our Allies ; but now they were 
left to the Mercy of King Philip. 
Barcelona was beſieg' d by him, and, 
after a vigorous Reſiſtance, forc'd 
to ſubmit in Seprerzber ; which was 
atter the Queen's Death, 

Her Majeſty had bc en in a very 
declining State for {ome Time, 
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and the Animoſity between the 
Treaſurer and Secretary, which 
broke out into a Flame upon the 
Riſing of the Parliament, was 
thought to haſten her End. Hows- 
ever, the latter prevail'd, and the 
White-Staf was taken from the 
Earl of Oxford. This occaſion'd 
the Dukes of Somerſet and Argyle 
to come into the Council, who 
were follow'd by other Privy- 
Counſellors, Friends to the Haus- 
der Succeſſion; which gave a Turn 
to that Board, and by their Ad- 
vice the Queen gave the White- 
Staff to the Duke of Shrewſbury. 
She had fallen into Fits before, 
which took away her Senſes, but 
was now come to herſelf. How- 
ever, the ſoon relaps'd, and on 
the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, ex- 
pir'd, in the fiftieth Year of her 
Age, and thirteenth of her Reign. 
She was undoubtedly a moſt vir- 
tuous, juſt and pious Princeſs ; 


but having no ill Deſigns her ſelf, 


was eaſily led by her Favourites. 
The greateſt Part of her Reign 
Was glorious, and the Whole might 
have been fo, if ſhe had not been 
abuſed by thoſe whom the favour'd 
with her Confidence. 
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2 HE Proteſtant Suc- 
7 „ ceſhon in the Houſe 
Wr of Hanover had 
Ns N WE been ſo firmly e- 
SQ/ZE22—<q ſ{tabliſh'd by ſeveral 
2 BD ITY Acts of Parliament, 
that, notwithſtand- 
ding the late Endeavours of ſome 
to ſet it aſide, in favour of the 
Pretender, it happily took Place 
immediately upon the Death of 
Queen Anne, Aug. 1, 1714; all 
Oppoſition fell, and King George 
had an eaſy and peaceable Acceſ- 
ſion to the Throne. He was the 
eldeſt Son of Erneſtus Auguſtus, 
Duke, afterwards Elector, of Bru»/- 


awvick- Lunenburg (or Hanover ) by 


the late Princeſs Syphia, Daughter 
of Frederick Elector Palatine and 
King of Bohemia, and of E lizabeth, 
eldeſt Daughter of King James I. 
He was born on May 28, 1660, 
and ſucceeded his Father as Elector 
of Brunſwick-Lunenlurg in 1698. 

By an Act of Parliament in the 
laſt Reign, the Adminiſtration of 


the Government, after the Queen's 
Demiſe, till the Arrival of the 
Succeſſor, was veſted in Lords- 
Juſtices. Thoſe expreſsly appoint- 
ed by the Act were, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the great 
Officers of State for the Time be- 
ing. Theſe now were Dr. Ten- 
niſon Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Simon Lord Harcourt Lord Chan- 
cellor, John Sheficld Duke of 
Buckinghamſhire Lord Preſident, 
Charles Talbot Duke of Shrewſbary 
Lord High-Treaſurer, Milliam 
Legg Earl of Dartmouth Lord 
Privy-Seal, Thomas Wentworth 
Earl of Strafford Firſt Lord Com- 
miſſioner of the Admiralty, and 
Sir Thomas Parker Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the King's- Bench, Be 
ſides theſe, the Succeſſor was im- 
power'd by the ſame Act to add 
what other Regents he pleas'd, by 
three Inſtruments, one to be de- 
poſited with the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, another with the Lord 
Chancellor, and the third with the 

E e Hanover 
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be open'd on the Queen's Death. 
Accordingly, the aged Archbiſnhop, 
as ſoon as he heard that her Ma- 
jeſty had expir'd, immediately re- 

:ir'd to Court, where he had not 
— for ſome Time, and, with his 
two Collegues produc'd the Inſtru- 
ments, wherein the following Lords 
had been nominated by his Electo- 
ral Highneſs, iz. the Dukes of 
Shrewſbury, Somerſet, Bolton, De- 


Denſtire, Kent, Argyle, Montroſe, 


and Roxburgh; the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Angleſey, Carliſie, Notting- 
ham, Abingdon, Scarborough, and 
Orford ;. Lord Viſcount 7own/pend, 
Lord Halifax, and Lord Cad per. 

The Regency thus fixed, the 
Form of a Proclamation was or- 
dered by the Lords of the Council, 
for proclaiming the High and Mig h- 
ty Prince GEORGE, Ele4or of Brunſ- 
wick-Lunenburg, King of Great 
Britain; France and Ireland; which 
was accordingly perform'd the ſame 
Day, with the uſual Solemnity, 
in the Cities of London and Weſt- 


minſtcr, and as ſoon as poſlible 


all over England. His Majeſty 
was likewiſe proclaim'd at Edin- 
burgh, on Aug. 5, and at Dublin 
the next Day. 

When the Queen was paſt all 
Hopes of Recovery, July 31, Mr. 
Craggs was diſpatch'd to Hanover 
with the News; and the next Day, 


Baron Bothmar, the Hanover Reſi- 


dent, ſent M. Gedike his Sccretary, 
with Advice that ſhe was actually 
dead, and that his Majeſty had 
been joyfully proclaim'd. The 
Lords Juſtices alſo appointed the 
Farl of Dorſet to carry the King 
the News of his Acceſſion, and to 
wait on him in his Journey to 
England. They ſoon after ap- 
pointed Joſeph Aadiſon, Eſq; their 
Secretary, and- order'd the Poſt- 
Maſter to ſend to him all the 
Letters and Packets directed to the 


. 


Hanover Reſident, which were to 


Secretaries of State; whereby the 
entire Management of Affairs waz 
taken out of the Hands of the 
Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke. 

The Duke of Marlborough's Re- 
turn to England, on the Day of 
the Queen's Death, has been al- 
ready hinted. He had been here 
ſome Days ſooner, had he not 
been detam'd at O/tend by contrary 
Winds, His Arrival gave great 
Joy to all the Friends of the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion. 

The Parliament being continued 
after the Queen's Demiſe, purſuant 
to the Act for regulating the Suc- 
ceſſion, met in the Afternoon of 
the Day ſhe died, tho” it was Sun 
day; and four Days after, the Lord 
Chancellor, in the Name of his 
Brethren the Lords Juſtices, made 
a Speech to both Houſes, ſuitable 
to the preſent Occaſion. Both 
Lords and Commons immediately 
agreed upon Addreſſes of Condo- 
lence for the Death of the Queen, 
and Congratulation for his Ma- 
jeſty's happy Acceſſion ;- promiſing 
to ſupport his wndoubted Right to 
the Imperial Crown of thcſe 
Realms, againſt the Pretender, and 
all other Perſons whatſoever ; and 
deſiring his ſpeedy Preſence among 
them. Theſe Addreſſes were tran{- 
mitted to his Majeſty by their 
Excellencies the Lords Juſtices, 
and receiv'd moſt affectionate An- 
ſwers. That to the Lords was 
as follows: „I take this firit 


Opportunity to return you my 


« hearty Thanks for your Addreſs, 
« and the Aſſurances you have 
« given me therein, The Zeal 
“ and Unanimity you have ſhewn 
% upon my Acceſſion to the 
„ Crown, are great Encourage- 
«© ments to me, and I ſhall al- 
«© ways eſteem the Continuance 
* of them as one of the greateſt 
« hleſſings of my Reign. No one 
can be more truly ſenſible than 


-- 
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# | am of the Loſs ſuſtain'd by 
« the Death of the late Queen, 
«© whoſe extraordinary Piety and 
« Virtues, ſo much endear'd her 
e to her People, and for whoſe 
« Memory I ſhall always have a 
«« particular Regard. My beſt En- 
« deavours ſhall never be wanting 
** to repair this Loſs to the Na- 
« tion. I will make it my con- 
* ſtant Care to preſerve your Re- 
© ligion, Laws and Liberties in- 
© violable, and to advance the 
* Honour and Proſperity of my 
Kingdoms. I am haſtening to 
“ you, according to your Deſire, 
« ſo affectionately expreſs'd in 
« your Addreſs.“ The Anſwer 


to the Commons was much to the 


{ſame Effect. 

Mr. Craggs arriv'd at Hanover, 
Aug. 5, in the Morning, and the 
ſame Night and next Morning 
everal other Expreſſes arrived, 
with the certain News of the 
Queen's Death, and of his Ma- 
jeſty's having been proclaim'd 
without the leaſt Oppoſition. The 
King receiv'd the News with great 
Serenity and Evenneſs of Mind, 
and diſpatched Mr. Craggs with 
Letters to the Lords Juſtices, Which 
he arriv'd with on the 15th. And 
the ſame Day their Excellencies 
went to the Houſe of Lords, and 
acquainted the Parliament there- 
with. Upon which both Houſes 
reſolved upon an Addreſs of 
Thanks to his Majeſty; for the 
Satisfaction he expreſs'd in the 
Loyalty and Affection of his Sub- 
jects. 

The Parliament having finiſhed 
the Buſineſs that was before them, 
the Lords Juſtices came to the 
Houſe en the 2 iſt, and having 
given the Royal Aſſent to the Pill 
for the Support of his Majeſiy's 
Houfheld and the Dignity of the 
Crown, and the other Bills, deſir'd 
the Houſes to adjourn to the 25th; 
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when, by his Majeſty's Command⸗ 
they were prorogu'd to Spt. 23. 

On Aug, 28, Mr. Murray ar- 
riv'd Expreſs from Hanover, with 
ſeveral Orders for the Lords juſti- 
ces and Council, particularly one 
for removing the Viſcount Boling- 
broke from his Poſt of Secretary 
of State; which was done on the 
31ſt, not without ſome Marks of 
Diſpleaſure, the Dukes of Shreww/- 
bury and Somerſet and the Lord 
Cooper, three of the Lords Re- 
gents, taking the Seals from him, 
and locking and ſealing up all the 
Doors of his Office. The Lord 
Viſcount 7owv»jbend was ſoon after 


appointed to ſucceed him. 


The King having entruſted the 
Adminiſtration of his German Do- 
minions to his Brother Prince 
Erneft and a Council; and made 
all the neceſſary Preparations far 
his Journey, on the laſt Day or 
Auguſt ſet out from Herenhauſen, 
with the Prince Royal his Son. 
On Sept. 5, he arriv'd at the 
Hague, where he was compliment- 
ed on his Acceſſion by a ſolemn 
Deputation from the States, and by 
all the foreign Miniſters. On the 
16th, he embark'd for Ezgland; 
under the Convoy of a Squadron 
of Britiſb ind Dutch Men of War, 
commanded by the Lord Berkeley, 
and arriv'd the next Day at the 
Hope. On the 18th, he landed 
witii the Prince at Greenavich, 
where they were attended by the 
Lords of the Regency, Officers of 
State, and a vaſt Number of ths 
Nobility and Gentry. Many were 
honour'd with particular Marks of 


Reſpect ; but the Duke of Ormond, ' 


and others concern'd in the late 
Mealures were but colaly receiv'd, 
and the next Day his Grace was 
remov'd trom his Office of Cap- 
tain-General, which was confer'd 
on the Duke of * arlborough. On 
the zoth, his Majeſty ard the 

Ke 2 Prince; 
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Prince, attended by above 200 


Coaches and Six of the Nobility 


and Gentry, made their publick 
Entry thro the City to St. Fames's, 
in the moſt grand and magnifi- 
cent Manner, amidſt innumerable 


Crouds of People, and the loudeſt 


Acclamations of Joy. 

His Majeſty, in his Declaration 
to the Privy Council, to Days 
after, expreſs'd his firm Purpoſe 
to do all that was in his Power 
for the ſupporting and maintaining 
the Churches of England and Scot- 
land, as they were ſeverally by Laau 
efablijhbed, which he was Opinion 
might be Hectually done, without 
he leaſt inipœiring the Toleration 
allowea by Laab to Proteſtant Dul- 
ſenters, /o agreeable to Chriſlian 
Charity, and ſo neceſſary to the 
Trade aud Riches of this Kingdom. 

The Prince Royal was now de- 
Car'd Prince of }/ alcs, and ſeveral 
Changes were made in the Mi— 
niftry, which were ſoon follow'd 
by others, and ran moltly m fa- 
vour of the Whigs. I ſhall men- 
tion only ſome of the chief. Lord 
Caper, afterwards Earl Cowper, 
was again made Lord Chancellor ; 
the Earl of, Harten, Lord Privy- 
Seal; the Earl of Nottingham, who 
had oppos'd the Meaſures of the late 
Miniſtry, Preſident of the Council; 
the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Licu- 
tenant of Ireland; the Duke of 
Dewor/hire, Lord Steward of the 
Houſhold'; James Stanhope, Eſq; 
the General, and the Duke of 
Montre, Secretaries of State, the 
former in the Room of Villiam 
Bramliy, Eſq; and the latter in 
the Room of the Earl of Mar; the 
Duke of Somerſet, Maſter of the 
Horſe; the Duke of Age, Gene- 
ral and Commander in Chief of 
the Forces in Scotland; Milliam 
Pulteney,. Eſq. Secretary of War; 
Robert Walpole, Eiq; Pay-Maſter- 
General of the Army; and Allan 


Broderick, Eſq; Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, in the Room of Sir 
Conſtantine Phipps, who had made 
himſelf very obnoxious to the 
Whig Party, and the Friends of 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion in that 
Kingdom. On Sept. 29, his Ma- 
jeſty diſſolv'd the Privy-Council, 
and appointed a new one. Soon 
after, there were new Commiſſions 
for the Treaſury and Admiralty : 
Charles Lord Halifax was made 
Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
Sir Richard On//ozv Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Edward Earl of 
Orford Firſt Conmithoner of the 
Admiralty, and ohn Aiſlabie, Eſq; 
Trealurer of the Navy. The Duke 
of. Shreguſlury kept his Poſt of 
Lord Chamberlain. 

The Princeſs of Hales, with her 
ewo eldeſt Daughters, the Princeſſes 
Anne and Amelia, arriv'd in Enp- 
land, O#. 11, to the great Joy of 
the Nation; and the Princeſs Ca- 
roline came over ſome Time after. 
But Prince Fredrich, Son to their 
Royal Highneſtes, (now Prince of 
IFales) continued at Hanover all 
this Reign. It may not be amils 
to obſerve here, that he came 
over upon the Acceſſion of his 
Royal Father, our preſent moſt 
gracious Sovereign, and in 1736 
married Auguſia, Princeſs of Saxe- 
Go“ ha, by whom he is now bleſs'd 
with four Princes and two Prin- 
ceſles: And that in 1734, the 
Princeſs une (then Princeſs Royal) 
was married to his Serene Highneſs 
the Prince of O/ange. But to 
return: 

The King was crown'd with the 
uſual Solemnity on Oc. 20; pre- 
vious to which, ainong other Crea- 
tions, Lord Chandos was made Earl 
of Caernarvon, Lord Ofuljton art 
of 7 ankerwille, Lord Rockingham 
Earl of Rockingham, Lord Halifas 
Earl of Halifax, Lord Guernſey 
Earl of l Ford, Lord * 
Ear 
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Fart of Briſtol, Thomas Lord Pls 
ham Earl of Clare, and Sir Richard 
Temple Baron of Cohham. There 
were great Demoiiltritions of Joy 
throughout the Kingdom on his 
Majeſty's Coronition; but in ſome 
Places, the loyal Party were inter- 
rupted in their Reorcings by aiſ- 
orderly and 1 —— Rabbles 
crying out 8%. or ever, 4 wh 
down with the ln bigs At Briſtol 
in particular the Mob committed 
great Diſorders: Ana 'twas not 
long before London it ſelf was in- 
feſted with Riots and Pumults; 
and many ſeditious Pamphlets were 
difpers'd among tue People. Theie 
Diſorders were not a little en- 
courag'd by the Conduct of iome 
Clergymen, Wũuo Wer OY much 
infatuat:d with S. ers Spirit 
and Principles. Breixing Win— 
dows, and pulling down Meewng- 
Houſes was no, again pr.ctis'd, 
as at the Beginnin, of the Sache- 
eerel Mobs. 

The Beginning of the Year 
1715, a great rire happen'd in 
Thames-Striet., It broke out on 
Jan. 13, at a Gun-Powder Shop 
near Bear- Key, and burnt 24 Hours 
before it could be extinguiſh'd, 
notwithſtanding the play ing of 
Ing ines and blowing up of Iſonſes. 
It did incredible Damage among 
the W. arenoul £5 on the Kevs, and 
burnt Part of the Cuſtom Houſe; 
and croſſing the Way to the North 
Side of 1hames-Strect conſum' d 
Water-Lanc, and the back Part 
of Harp-Lane, with Bakers-Holl 
and 7 rinity-Houſe, till it ſtopp'd iu 
Towwer-Street over- againſt Mari- 
Lane. About 120 H cuties were 
demoliſhed, the whole Lofs a- 
mounted to 5, oo. and near 
zo Perſons loſt their Lives. 

On Jan. 15, a Proclamation 
was iſlu'd for calling a new Par- 
lament, which met on March 17. 


The Elections had been conteſted 


with great Heat in many Places 
between the Tories and Whigs, 
hut the latter had by far the Ma- 
jority. The Commons having 
choſen Spencer Compton, Elſq; for 
their Speaker, his Majeſty ap- 
proved him on the 21iſt, when he 
deliver'd from the Fhrone into 
the Hands of the Lord Chancellor, 
a Specch to both Houles, which 
his J. rdſhip read accordiny zly. In 
it his M;clty ſays, This being 
«the int Opporcealey that I have 
% hid of meeting my People in 
Parliament, face it pleated Al- 
“ mighty God. of is good Pro- 
& vidence, to call me to the 
6 4 krone of my Anceſtors, I moſt 
oo ol. ad!y y NMEKEC uſe of it, to thank 
„% my faithful and loving Subjects, 
« for that Zeal and Firmneſs that 
6s hut! M en ſhewn in Defence of 
« the Proteitant Succeſſion, againſt 
66 all t the open and ſecret Practi- 
„ ces that have been uſed to 
& defeat it; and I ſhall never for- 
« get the Obligations I have to 
« thoſe who have difti ngaiihc d 


% ilemſelves on this Oc culion.“ 


Th 11 [1 1 in touch du U PON th late 
Mitmai gements, ind TEC. mend- 
cd Keren un portant Things to 
their Conſidera dien, ne concludes 
thus: 2 Eyes of all Europe 
% are 1 p 501 you, "waſting the Llue 
Of this fir, 8 Seſlion. Let no un- 
66 hay Diviſions of Parties here 
« at home, divert you from pur- 
6% ſuing the common LIutereſt of 
** Your Country. Let no wicked 
„ Inſinuations dit NIELS APY 
« of my Subjects. Ihe eſtabliſh'd 
% Conttitution in Church and 
„ State, hail be the Rule of my 
„ Government; the Happineis, 
1 Es ic an d Prol (Perity « of my kee. 


wy my vile. T Wer le who 2 lt Nie 
& jn carrying on thete Meatures, 
« ] ſhall always eſteem my belt 
& Friends; and I doubt not but I 

e 66 ſhall 
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5 ſhall be able, with your Aſſiſ- 
* tance,to diſappoint the Deſigns of 
** thoſe who would deprive me of 
* that Bleſſing, which I moſt va- 
& Jue, the Affection of my Peo- 
« ple Both Houſes, after warm 
Debates on ſome Clautes, pre- 
ſented Addreſſes entirely agree- 
able to the Sen.iments of the 
Court. 

On April 22, in the Morning, 
was the famous total Eclipſe of 
the Sun, a Thing that had not 
happen'd for ſome Centuries in 
theſe Parts; when the Darkneſs, 
for a (mall Space, was ſuch, that 
ſeveral Stars appear'd, and the 
Birds betook themſelves to Rooſt, 
as if it had been a new. Night, 
I was then in Berghire, and ob- 
ſerv'd, that after the Light's grow- 
ing fainter and fainter, as the 
Moon advanc'd over the Sun's 
Diſk, the total Darkneſs came on 
inſtantaneouſly, as when a Candle 
is extinguiſh'd by Night, as ſoon 
as the Eaftern Limb [or Rim] of 
the Sun was cover'd; as did the 
Light in the ſame Manner, when 
the Moon left its W:/tern Limb. 
This extraordinary Paznomenon 
was much obſerved by Dr. Halley, 
Mr. 1/hi/ton, and all our eminent 
Aſtronomers, who had before, with 
great Exactneſs, calculated the 
Time and Manner of it. | 

The ſame Month died Dr. G.“. 
bert Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
{famous for his excellent Hiftory 
of the Reformation, and other 
Writings ; and a great Advocate 
for the Revolution, which got him 
many Enemies. The Marqueſs of 
I/harton died alſo about the ſame 
Time, as did the Earl of Halifax 
not long after. The Marqueſs of 
Iharton was a Man of a fine Ge- 
nius, an able Stateſman and Poli- 
tician, and a great Leader among 


che Whigs. He left one Son, 
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who was afterwards made 4 
Duke, and was a Man of great 
Vit and Parts; but having ſquan- 
der'd away a large Eſtate, he, to- 
wards the End of this Reign, of 
a Whig became a violent Tory, 
and Oppoſer of the Court: At 
length he went abroad, turn'd Pa- 
piſt, join'd himſelf to the Intereſt 
of the Pretender, and died in Spain, 
in 1731. 

The Parliament had not fat 
long, before they began to call 
the late Miniſters to an Account. 
It appear'd by their Addreſſes, 
that they deſign'd to do fo; 
wherefore the Lord Viſcount Bo- 
liugbrote, who had taken his Seat 
in the Houſe of Peers, and ſpoke 
in the Debate on the Addreſe, 
was beforehand with them; for 
on March 27, he went Poſt to 
Dover, embark'd for Calais, and 
ſo left the Kingdom. On April g. 
the ſeveral Papers relating to the 
Negotiations of Peacè and Com- 
merce, and Ceſſation of Arms, were 
laid before the Houſe of Commons. 
and a Committee of Secrecy Was 
appointed to examine them, who 
choſe Robert Walpole, Eſq; their 
Chairman. The Report, of, the 
Committee was read in the Houle 
on Tune q, and was order'd to be 
printed. It was very long, but 
may be reduc'd to theſe Heads; 
1. Theclandeſtine Negotiations with 
Meſnager, the French Agent, which 


produc d two Sets of Preliminary 


Articles; the one private, for Great 
Britain only ; the other general, for 
all the Allies. 2. The extraordi- 
nary Meaſures purſu'd to form the 
Congreſs at Utrecht. 3. The trifiing 
Amuſements of the French Plenipo- 
tentiaries at Utrecht, by the Con- 
mwoance of the Britiſh Miniſters. 
4. The Negotiations about the Re- 
nunciation of the Spaniſh Monarchy. 
5. The fatal Suſpenſion of 1 

6. 7e 


F. The Seizure of Ghent and Bruges, 
n order to diſtreſs the Allies and fa- 
Sour the French. 7. 7h. Duke of 
Ormond's acting in Concert with 
the French General. 8. The Lord 
Bolingbroke's Journey to France, 
zo negotiate à ſeparate Peace. 9. 
Mr. Prior's and the Duke of Shrewſ- 
bury's Negotiations in France. 10. 
The precipitate Concluſion of the 
Peace at Utrecht. 11. 7he ſacri- 
ficing the Catalans. 12. Promoting 
the Intereſt of the Pretender. 

The Report having been taken 
into Conſideration, it was forth- 
with reſolved, June 10, to im- 
peach Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke 
and the Earl of Oxford of High 
Treaſon and other High Crimes 
and Miſdemeanors. On the 21ſt, 
after a long Debate, in which ſe- 
veral Whigs as well as Tories 
ipoke in favour of the Duke of 
Ormond, it was reſolv'd alſo to 
impeach him of High Treaſon and 
other High Crimes and Miſdemea- 
nors; ang the next Day, to im- 
peach the Earl of Straford, one 
of the Plenipotentiaries for the 
Peace at Utrecht, of High Crimes 
and Miſdemeanors. TWas thought 
the Duke of Ormond's Name be- 
ing made uſe of as a Signal for 
Mobs and Riots, was one Thing 
that haſten'd on his Impeachment, 
High Church and Ormond for ever, 
being now as much the Cry of the 
Jacobite and Tory Mobs, as High 
Church and Sacheverel had been. 
However, twas believ'd he would 
have found Favour, if he had ſtaid; 
which he d:d not think fit to do, 
but taking the Advice of his 
Tory Friends, particularly, as 'tis 
thought, of Dr. Atterbury Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, he left the Kingdom, 
and follow'd Lord Bolingbroke to 
France, Upon which a Bill of At- 
tainder of High Treaſon was after- 
wards brought in and paſs'd againſt 
them both: The Earl of Oxford 
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did not fly, but was committed 
firſt to the Cuſtody of the Black- 
Rod, and then to the Tow-r, where 
we muſt leave him for ſome Time. 

In July, the King gave the 
Royal Ailent to an A& for pre- 
venting Tumults and riotcus A em- 
Blas, commonly call'd the Riot Act; 
which is ſtill in Force. By this 
Law it is made Death for any 
riotous Perſons to continue toge- 
ther for a ſhort Time mention'd 
in the Act, after a Proclamation 
has been read to them to diſperſe. 

His Majeſty had early acquaint- 
ed the Parliament with Deſigns 
carrying on abroad, and by a 7 
{fs Party at home, in favour ot 
the Pretender, U pou which both 
Houſes addreſs'd Him to put the 
Kingdom in a Poſture of Delence, 
by increaſing the Number of For- 
ces both by Sca and Land, and 
paſs'd an Act, empowering his 
Majeity to ſecure ſuch Perſons as 
he ſhould ſuſpect were conſpiring 
againſt his Perſon and Govern- 
ment. Meaſures were accordingly 
forthwith taken for augmenting 
the Forces, and Warrants were 
iTued out againſt ſeveral ſuſpected 
Perſons, ſome of whom had the 
gGod Fortune to be ſecur'd, and 
others e{cap'd to run themſelves 
wto more certain Deſtruction. For 
ſoon after, a Rebellicn was 
actually begun in Scatland, which 
was abetted by another in England. 
That in Scot/aud was headed by 
the Earl of Mar, who, notwith- 
itanding his Profeſſions of Loyalty 
to King Gorge, which he ex- 
preſs'd in a Letter he wrote to 
him on his Acceſſion, notwith- 
ſtanding his having taken the 
Oaths to his Maycity, aud ſign'd 
the Proclamation declaring him 
to be his lawful and rightful So- 
vereign, yet being not taken Na- 
tice of as he deſir'd, as he was 
one who join'd in the Meaſures 
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of the late Miniſters, he about the 
Beginning of Aug uſt withdrew 
from London into the Highlandt, 
and having conſulted with his 
Friends, and drawn a Number of 
Men together, he ſet up the Pre- 
tenders Standard there, Sept. 6, and 
roclaim*d him, or caus'd him to 
| be proclaim'd, firit at Brac-Mar, 
then at Perth, Aberdien, Duntec, 
and ſeveral other Places. Ihe Re- 
bels had great Expectations from 
the French King, Lewis XIV. but 
he happening to die about this 
Time, and the Duke of Orleans, 
the Regent, being willing to culti- 
vate a Friendſhip with King George, 
this was a great Diſcouragement to 
them, and a great Blow to their 
Cauſe. But as they had embark'd 
in this raſh Undertaking, and had 
fill Hopes that the late Duke of 
Ormond would make a Deſcent 
upon Great Britain, and depended 
upon a Riſing in Exglana, they were 
reſolv'd to puſh their Deſign. In 
the mean Time General Y ;ghiman, 
who was then in Scetlaud, had 
Orders to form a Camp near 677r- 
ling, and diſtreſs the Rebels as 
much as he could, till the Duke 
of rgyle's Arrival. 
The Inſurrection in the Ve of 
England, the ſeditious Attempts at 
Oxfird and Bath, the Seizing of 
Briſtol and Plymouth, were hap- 
pily prevented by the timely Pre- 
cautions of the Government: But 


in the North, the Earl of Der- 


centcbater, the Lord , iddrington, 
Me. Forfter, Knight of the Shire 
for Northumberland, and others, 
appear'd in Arms in Ocober. Tho? 
their Numbers were but ſmall, 
yet they proclaim'd the Pretender, 
firſt at Warkworth, then at Mor- 
peth, Hexham, and other Places. 


They were all Horſe, not being 


able to entertain any Foot for 
Want of Arms. They were firſt 
trengthen'd by the Junction of fome 
. | | A 
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Lords from the Vet of Scotland, 
who by the Inſtructions of Mar, 
had rais'd ſome Forces for the 
Pretender; as the Viſcount Ken- 
mure, Who ſet up his Standard at 
Loughmaben,and the Earls of Nithi/- 
dale, Carnwath, and #/ intoun, who 
join'd the - Erg/i4 Rebels with 
their ſmall Force at Rothbury. 
Soon after, they march'd to Ke//o 
on the Borders, and join'd a Body 
of Highlanders, whom-Mer, after 
he had taken Poſſeſſion of the 
fruitful County of Fife, had found 
Means to {end over the F;rth, 
under Mackints/ ; with whom alſo 
was the Lord Nairn. General 
Carpenter being ſent in Purſuit of 
the Rebels, with Hotham's Regi- 
ment of Foot, Cob ham's, Moleſ- 
aborth's, and ChurchilPs Dragoons, 
ariiv'd at Newcaſtle, Oct. 18, and 
ſoon ſet out to attack the Rebels 
at Kelſo. This made them leave 
that Place, and march to Fedlurgh. 
'They were much divided in their 
Counſels. Machintaſb was for en- 
gaging the King's Forces under 
General Carpenter, Which were 
inferior in Number; but Forſter, 
who was call'd General of the 
Engliſh Rebels, was againſt it. in- 
toun was ior marching back and 
joining the Earl of Mar, but the 
Engliſh were for marching into 
England, which was at laſt agreed 
to; and when the Highlanders per- 
ceived it, 500 of them ſeparated 
and went home. From Fedburgh 
then they march'd to Hawick, 
thence to Largholme, and thence 
to Longtown in Cumberland, till 
endeavouring to avoid General 
Carpenter, who was in Purſuit of 
them. From Longtown they 
march'd to Brampton, and then 
to Penrith, Here the M.ilitia, 
tho* double their Number, inſtead 
of oppoting them, as they made 
a Shew of doing, took to their 
Heels, and ran away. From Pen- 

rith 


Be 


Fith they proceeded to Appleby, 
being join'd but by a few in all 
theſe Marches: Then to Kendal, 
and ſo to Kirbylonſdale and here 
ſome Lancaſbire Papiſts with their 
Servants and Tenants joining them, 
they march'd forwards, and came 
to Lancaſter, Now, 7. Here having 
ſeiz'd fix or ſeven Pieces of Can- 
non, they proceeded to Preſen, and 
would have gone farther, but were 
ſurpriz'd by the Approach of Ge- 
neral Vilis; and fo they thut them- 
ſelves up as- well as they could in 
the Town, barricadoing the Streets, 
and making a proper Diſpoſition 
of their Men to receive the At- 
of the King's Troops. Ge- 
neral Hills came before the Town 
on Now. 12, and order'd Brigadier 
Floneyweoed to attack that End of 
the Town wich leads to Higan, 
and Brigadier Dormer, that which 
leads ro Lancaſicr. The King's 
Troops ſuffer'd much by the Re- 
bels Fire from the Windows. But 
at laſt the Enemy being driven 
from their firſt Barricade, ſeveral 
Houſes being ſet on Fire, and Ge- 
neral Carpenter arriving, they were 
ſoon reduc'd to the Necetiity of 
ſurrendering to the King's Mercy. 
They lent out to capitulate on the 
13th, But General //7//s told them, 
he would not treat with Rebels, 
and no other Terms would be 
granted but tubmitting Priſoners at 
Diſcretion; which they did the 
next Day at ſeven in the Morn- 
ing, and ſo were diſarm'd and 
made Priſoners, to the Number of 
463 £ngli5, and above 1000 
Scots, many having found Means 
to eſcape. Several were kill d and 
wounded on both Sides, but more 
of the King's Iroops than of the 
Rebels, who were every where 
under Cover, 8 

Let us now ſee what became of 
the Rebels in Scotland. It is re- 
markable, that on the very Day 


tack 


attempted. 
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that the Rebels were ſubdued at 
Preſion, Sunday, Now. 13, the Duke 
of Argyle, with about 4000 Men, 
engaged the Rebel Army under the 
Earl of Mar, conſiſting of about 
8 or gooo, at Sheriffmuir near 
Dumblain, about four Miles from 
Stirling. The Battle was obſtinate 
and bloody, various Accounts were 
given of it, and both Sides cla m'd 
the Victory. What is certain from 
all the Accounts is this, that the 
Duke of 4rpy/-, with the Right 
of his Army, ſoon put the Left 
of the Enemy to the Rout; but 
whilit he was puriuing them a 
conſiderable Way with great 
Slaughter, the Riznt of the Re- 
bels had the better of the Left of 
the Royal Army, and made ſuch 
terrible Havock among them, 
that they had like to have been 
all cut off. But. that upon the 
Whole, the King's Forces had 
the Advantage, appears by the 
Conſequences : For the Earl of 
Mar, wamediately after the Battle, 
retreated to Perth, and his Deſign 
of croſing the Forth was entirely 
fruſtrated, and never afterwards 
The Earl of Jay, 
Brother to the Duke of Argyle, 
was in the Action, behav'd with 
great Intrepidity, and was wound- 
ed in his Arm and Side, Among 
the Slain were Col. Hamers, and. 
Cant. Armfirong, his Grace's Aid 
de Camp. About 800 of the Re- 
bels were killed, and many made 
Priſoners, among whom were ſe— 
veral Gentlemen. About the 
ſme Time, the Lord Lowat 
took Inverneſs from the Rebels, 
which was a Place of great Im- 
portance. 

The reſt of November, and all 
December, both Sides remain'd 
quiet in their Quarters, the Duke 
of Argyle at Stirling, and the Earl 
of Mar at Perth, In the mean 
Time, on Dæ. 22, the Pretendir 
| arri d 


* 
arriv'd, in a Dunkirk Privateer, at 
Peterhead in Scotland, where he 
was preſently met and compliment- 
ed by the Farl of Mar, the Earl 
Mareſchal, General Hamilton, and 
other of his Adherents. From 
Peterhead he went to Feteroſſe, 
on Fan. 6, to Dundee, and from 
thence to Scoon, two Miles from 
Perth. Here he publiſh'd ſeveral 
Proclamations, particularly one for 
a Convention of the States, and 
another for his Coronation, and 
aſſum'd other Acts of Royalty; 
which were all at an End almoſt 
as ſoon as they were vainly u- 
ſurp'd. For towards the End of 
January, the Duke of Argyle, 
aſſiſted by Lieutenant-General Ca- 
dogan and other General Officers, 
who were ſent down to him, and 
reinforc'd by a good Train of Ar- 
tillery, and the Dutch Troops 
lately landed, marching from Stir- 
Ang to attack the Rebels at Perth, 
who now no longer expected Aſ- 
ſiſtance from France, upon his Ap- 
proach, they abandon'd the Place, 
and retir'd with the Pretender to 
Dundee, and from thence to Mon- 
troſe; where finding they were 
cloſely purſu'd by the King's 
Forces, on Feb. 14, the Pretender, 
with the Earls of Mar and MeV 
fort, the Lord Drummond, and 
ſome other Chiefs, found Means to 
make their Eſcape in a French 
Ship which lay there ; ſoon after 
which the Rebels diſperſed, ſome 
ſubmitted, and ſome were taken 
Priſoners. * 

The chief of the Rebels taken 
at Preſton were brought up to 
{.ondon, When they came near 
the City they were all pinion'd 
with Cords, their Horſes being 
led by Foot Soldiers, and ſo made 


a niiſerable Proceſſion amidſt num- 


berleſs Spectators. Among them 
was their General For/ter, as alſo 
the Farls of Derwwentwater, Nithi/- 
dale, Camerccath and Wintoun, Viſ- 


. 


count Kenmure, and the Lords 
Widdrington and Nairn, The 
Noblemen were ſent to the Tower, 
and the reſt to Neawgate and o- 
ther Priſons. The Parliament 
meeting, Jan. q, the ſeven Lords 
were preſently impeach'd of High 
Treaſon. All pleaded guilty but 
Wintoun, who ftood a Trial and 
was caſt; and ſo they had all Sen- 
tence of Death paſs'd on them 
by the Lord Chancellor Cogoper, 
who was appointed Lord High 
Steward upon the Occaſion. Der- 
wentwwater and Kenmure were be- 
headed on Toaver- Hill, Feb. 24, 
1715 16. Nithiſdale, who was 
to have been executed with them, 
had the good Fortune to make 
his Eſcape out of the Tower the 
Night before, diſguis'd in Wo- 
man's Apparel with a Ridinghood 
over it. WHintoun eſcap'd from the 
ſame Priſon afterwards, as did For- 
fler and Macſdtintaſb out of Neau- 
gate. Some were executed in the 
Country, 11 at Preſton, 6 at Vi- 
gan, and 5 at Mancheſier. A few 
were hang'd at Tyburn, particular- 
ly one Gaſcoign, Col. Qxburgh, 
Mr. Paul a Clergyman, and Mr. 
Hall who had been a Juſtice of 
Peace. In ſhort, ſome who were 
found guilty were tranſported, 
others repriev'd ; ſome were ac- 
quitted on their Trial; and 
thoſe who were untried or re- 
priev'd, continued Objects of his 
Majeſty's Clemency, and had the 
Benefit of the Ad of Grace that 
afterwards paſs'd. But the Earl of 
Mar, the Marqueſs of Ti//ibardine, 
and ſome others who fled from 
Scotland, were attainted by Act of 
Parliament. There having been 
{ome Jarring in Council about the 
Execution of the condemn'd Lords, 
the Earl of Nottingham was, ſoon 
aſter, remov'd from being Preſi- 
dent of the Council, and his 
Son the Lord Finch, from being 

i One 
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one of the Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury. 

J ſhall now take Notice, that 
the End of the Year 1715 was re- 
markable for a very hard and ſe- 
vere Froſt. It began towards the 
End of Nowember, and continued 
till February. The Thames was ſo 
congeal'd that Multitudes of Peo- 
ana walk'd over it, and there were 
beaten Paths on the frozen River 
from the Bridge to Whitehall; a 
great many Booths were erected 
upon it, which, with the Numbers 
of People daily. frequenting it, 
made it look like one continu'd 
Fair; and two whole Oxen were 
roaſted upon it. 

Robert Walpolr, Eſq; was ſome 
Time before made Firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Treaſury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
about the ſame Time the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland attainted James 
Butler, late Duke of Ormond, of 
High Treaſon, and confiſcated his 
Eſtates in that Kingdom. 

The good Archbiſhop Tenni/on 
died about the End of the ſame 
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ous Spirit that {till appear'd in the 
Nation, eſpecially among the com. 
mon Sort, a new Election might 
have thrown the Kingdom into a 
Flame; yet it has been thought 
by many, that, in Time, it may 
prove dangerous to the Conſtitu- 
tion, as it mult give Miniſters a 
greater Influence over Parliaments: 

The Parliament was prorogu'd 
on June 26. About which Time, 
among other Creations, Sir Rich- 
ard Onſlow was made a Baron, and 
the Earl of Portland was rais'd to 
the Dignity of a Duke: General 
Cadogan, who had fignaliz'd him- 
ſelf in Queen Anne's War, and 
had been very ſerviceable in ſup- 
preſſing the Rebellion in Scotland, 
was alio, made a Lord, and after- 
wards an Earl: And Sir Henry St. 
John, Father to the late Lord 
Bolingbroke, was created Baron of 
Batterſea. Much about the ſame 
Time, the Lady Schulenburg was 
made Dutcheſs of Munſter in Ire- 
land; and Prince Erneft, the 
King's Brother and Biſhop of 
Oſnaburg, was created Duke of 


Year, aged 81, and was ſucceeded e#%4, and was afterwards made 


in the Archbiſhoprick of Canter- 
bury by Dr. Wake, Biſhop of 
Lincoln. And in April, 1716, that 
pou Lawyer and Stateſman, 7ohn 
ord Sommers, departed this Life. 
A few Weeks after, the King 
gave the Royal Aſſent to an Act 
for enlarging the Time of Continu- 
ance of Parliaments. This is the 
famous Septennial Act, whereby 
this and future Parliaments were 
continued ſeven Years, unleſs 
ſooner diſſolv'd by the Crown, in- 
Nead of three Years, as by the 
Vriennial 44 paſs'd in the Reign 
of King I/7/;am, There were 
12 and long Debates upon this 
\eptennial Bill in both Houſes, and 
many Lords enter'd their Proteſt 
againſt it. And tho' it ſeem'd ne- 
ceſſary at that Juncture, when, by 
reaſon of the ſeditious and rebelli- 


Knight of the Garter, together 
with Prince Frederick, Son to the 
Prince of Wales. 

'The Clauſe in the Act of Settle- 
ment, whereby, after it took Place, 
the Sovereign was not to go out 
of the Kingdom, without Conſent 
of Parliament, was repeal'd at the 
End of the Seiſion; and his Ma- 


jeſty having conſtituted the Prince 


of Wales Guardian of the Realm 
in his Abſence, on July 7, ſet out 
for his German Dominions : He 
viſited them again in 1719, and 
continued to do ſo almoſt every 
Year after. 

Tho' the Rebellion was happily 
cruſh'd, the Spirit of it ſtill re- 
main'd, and diſcover'd it 1elf in 
Mobs, Riots and Tumults, which 


the looſe diforderly Multitude 


Were 
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were very ready to run into, ever 
ſince Sacheucrel's Affair To ſtem 
the Torrent of theſe Mobs, the 
Whigs, and thoſe well affected to 
the Ilanmmer Succeſſion, had even 
in the laſt Reign began to form 
themielves into Clubs or Societies, 
which uſed to meet at ſeveral 
Houies in the City and Suburbs, 
call d Mug- Houſes, from the Veſſel 
they uſed to drink out of, when 
whiggiſn Healths were toaſted. 
Theſe Societies were kept up and 
increas'd after his Majeſty's Ac- 
ceſſion, when the Rabble became 
more furious in Proportion to the 
Diſappointment and Deſpair of 
their Party. The Roebuck in Cheap- 
fd? was one of the molt famous 


of theſe Mug- Houſes, and that in 


Saltjoury-Court became 10 by the 
following Circumſtance. The 
Company there, having, on ſome 


Occaſion, given a more than ordi- 


nary Demonſtration of their Aﬀec- 
tion to his Majeſty and the Royal 
Family, the Mob on the oppoſite 
Side were fo enrag'd, that, on 
July 20, they came and attack'd 
the Myug-Houſe, which was kept 
by one Mr. Read, and would have 


demoizſh'd it, if the Company 


there had not ſent for a Rein- 
forcement from the Mug-Houſe in 
Tawiſlock-Street. This made them 
fly for the preſent, tho' many of 
them returned and kept hovering 
about the Houſe the following 
Days. At laſt on the 23d, one 
Vaughan, who had been a Blue- 
coat-Boy at Brideawell-Hoſpital, 
inſtigated the Mob to go to the 
Mug Houſe. and revenge their late 
Affront. They follow'd him with 


loud Huzzas of High- Church and 


Ormond, and Down with the 
Mug-Houſes, Mr. Read finding 
they intended to pull down the 
Houſe, bid them keep off, or elſe 
he would fire amongſt them; but 


\ 


they not regarding him, he let off 


his Piece and kill'd Vaughan on 


the Spot, for which he was after- 
wards tried, and acquitted. 'The 
Mob ftill continuing their Out- 
rages, breaking the Windows, pul- 
ling down the Sign, gutting ths 
Houſe, and breaking and deſtroying 
the Goods, the Sheriffs of London 
came and order'd the Proclama- 
tion againſt Riots to be read ; 
but this not availing, a Parcy 
of the Guards were order'd to 
march to the Place, and as ſoon 
as they appear'd the Mob diſ- 
pers'd : But five of the Rioters 
were taken, who being tried and 
found guilty, were hang'd at the 
End of Sali/ſbury-Court, in Septem- 
ber. Which ſeaſonable Piece of 
Severity put an effeQual Stop to 

all Rioting for the future, 
Whilſt his Majeſty was abroad, 
the Treaty of Defenſive Alliance 
between ' Great Britain, France 
and Holland, call'd the Triple Al- 
liance, was ſign'd. The King re- 
turning in January 1716 -17, the 
Nation was ſoon alarm'd with an 
intended Invaſion from Sweden, 
in favour of the Pretender; which 
his Majeſty communicated to the 
Council. Upon this ſome ſuſpect- 
ed Perſons were taken up; and 
Count Gy/lemberg, the Su edi 
Envoy here, was put under Arreſt, 
and all his Papers feiz'd. Baron 
Gortz, Miniſter and Favourite of 
the King of Sæveden, had been in 
Holland, and was coming over to 
England to aſſiſt Gyllemberg in the 
Conſpiracy; but hearing what had 
happen'd to him, and finding their 
Projects were diſcover'd, he re- 
turn'd to Holland; and upon the 
Britih Miniſter's Application to 
the States, Gortz, with his two 
Secretaries, and all his Papers, 
were ſeiz'd at Arnheim in Guelder- 
zand, after flying from Place to 
Place 


e 


Flace to avoid the Purſuit he knew 
was made after him. This Gortz 
was the principal Projector, as well 
as Conductor, of the treacherous 
Deſign ; and by Eis and Gyllem- 
berg's Papers the whole Plot was 
diſcover'd. The Parliament met, 
Feb. 20, when, by his Majeſty's 
Command, Copies of Letters be- 
tween Count Gyllemberg, the Ba- 
rons Gortz, Sparr, and othrrs, re- 
lating to the Deſign of raiſing a 
Rebellion in his Majeſty's Domini- 
oxs, to be ſupported by a Force from 

weden, were - Jaid before the 
Houſe. Soon after, a Bill paſs'd 
to prohibit all Commerce with 
Sweden, and a Squadron was fit- 


ted out, and ſent to block up the 


Swedi/p Ships in their Harbours, 
I ſhall juſt obſerve here, that the 
Animoſity of the King of Sweden 
was thought by ſome to be oc- 
caſion'd by the Purchaſe of Bie- 
men and Verden of the Danes, who 
had taken them from the Swedes : 
But upon the Revolution in Sve- 
den, after the Death of Charles XII. 
who was kill'd by a Shot in the 
Head before Frederick/hall, the 
Purchaſe of thoſe Diſtricts was 
confirm'd to his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty, in Conſidetation of a Sum 
of Money to be paid to Seder, 
To return: 

On April z, the King ſent a 
Mieſſage to the Commons for a Sup- 
ply, to enable his Majeſty o nate 
good ſuch Engagements with gther 
Princes and States, as may prevent 
the preſent Danger from Sweden, 
and, as far as poſſible, the like Ap- 
prebenſions for the future. Al- 
ter long and warm Debates on 
this Meilage, it was reſolved, that 
250,000/. be granted to his Majeſty 
for the Purpole therein mention'd: 
But it was carried by a Majority 
of only four Voices. 

This ſmall Majority was owing 
t a Milunderſtanding, about this 
Time, among the Courtiers, To 
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whatever Cauſe it was owing, tis 
certain there was ſome Diference 
between the King's Friends, which 
occaſion'd the Removal of ſome, 
and the Reſignation of others. So 
long ago as in December, the Lord 
Townſhend, on the Arrival of an 
Expreſs from Hanover, was re- 
mov'd from his Place of Principal 
Secretary of State, to the great 
Surprize of moſt People: And 
tho, after the King's Return, he 
was appointed Lord Lieatenant of 
Irel1nd, yet immediately after the 
Debate on the above- mentioned. 
Supply, he was remov'd from that 
Poſt allo; upon which Robert Wal- 
pole, Eſq; Mr. M:thu2r, and Mr, 
Pultency, reſigu'd their reſpeciiye 
Employments; as did, ſoon af- 
ter, the Duke of Dewonſiire his 
Place of Preſident of tne Council. 
And now General Sranhope, who 
was foon after created a Baron 
and Viſcount, and afterwards an 
Earl, was made Firſt Commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Earl 
of Sunderland, the other favourite 
Miniſter, and 7o/cph AddiJon, Eiqz 
Secretaries of State. One of thoſe 
who reſigned, in a freſh Debate 
in the Houſe of Commons about 
the Supply againſt Sweden, faid, 
That having refign'd his Place, 
that he might act with the Free- 
dom becoming an Engliſhman, he 
could not forbear declaring againſt 
granting a Supply in a Manner al- 
together un parliamentary and un- 
precedented: That be could not per- 
ſuade himſe!f that any Englithman 
advis'd bis Majeſty to ſend ſuch æ 
M. age; but he doubted not but the 
Rejolutions of a Britiſh Parliament 
ab make a German Mzrniſtry 
tremble. 

The Parliament, at his Majeſty's 
Deſire, had adjourn'd from April 
16, to May 6; when being met, 
he, by the Mouth of the Lord 

Chan- 


Chancellor, made a Speech to both 
Houſes: And Mr. Lechmere, in his 
Speech, when he moved for an 
Addreſs of Thanks, having in- 
ſinuated ſome Reflections on thoſe 
who had reſign'd their Places, as 
if they deſign'd to diſtreſs the 
King's Affairs, Mr. Valpole, to 
vindicate himſelf, ſaid; That Peo- 
ple had been often rifieftted upon 
for acceptiag Places, to carry on 
Deſigns againſt the Intereſt of their 
Country; but he never heard a Man 


found fault with for laying down 


one of the moſt 


profitable Employ- 
ments of the Kingdom : I hat for his 
en Part, if he would have com- 
plied with ſome Meaſures, it was 
not in the Power of any of the pre- 
fent Miniſters to remove him; but 
that he had Reaſons for reſigning, 
with which he had acquainted his 
Majeſiy, and which he might, at 
a proper Time, explain to that 
Houſe: And in the mean while, 
his Conduct would ſpcab, that he 
newer intended either to make the 
King uneaſy, or to embarraſs his 
Afairs : Which Declaration was 
well liked by the King's Friends. 

Sir John Trevor, Maſter of the 
Rolls, dying on May 20, Sir Jo- 
ſeth Jekyll was made Maſter of the 
Rolls in his Room. 

The Earl of Oxford, who had 
been near two Years a Ptiſoner 
in the Tower, took the favoura- 
ble Opportunity of the Diſſenſion 
among his Enemies, to petition for 
his Trial; which was accordingly 
brought on. Weftminſter- Hall 44 
ing prepar'd for the Purpoſe, and 
the Lord Chancellor Cowper be- 
ing . /> 4g Lord High Steward, 
the Priſoner, on June 24, was 
brought from the Tower by Wa- 
ter, and conducted to the Bar; 
when Mr. Hampden, one of the 
Managers for the Commons, re- 
capitulated the Charge againſt the 
Earl, in a long Speech, Sir Jo- 
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feph Jekyll was proceeding to 
make good the firſt Article ; but 
the Lord Harcourt having made 
a Motion previous thereto, That 
the Commons be not permitted to 
proceed, in order to make good the 
Articles againſt the Earl of Ox- 
ford for High Crimes and Miſde- 
meanors, till Judgment be firſt 
given upon the Articles for High 
Treaſon ; which, after a long De- 
bate, was carried in the Affirma- 
tive; there aroſe upon this a Dit- 
ference between the two Houſes, 
the Commons being reſolv'd to 
proceed in their own Way, and 
the Lords as ſtrenuouſly adhering 
to theirs. At laſt, the Beginning 
of July, the Lords proceeded to the 
Trial, and three Proclamations 
were made for the Accuſers of the 
Earl of Oxford to appear and 
make good the Articles of Im- 
peachment againſt him; but no 
body appearing, his Lordſhip was, 
by the unanimous Voice of all 
the Peers preſent, diſcharg'd of 
the High Crimes and Miſdemea- 
nors, as well as of the High 
Treaſon. However, the Com- 
mons addreſs'd the King to ex- 
cept the Earl of Oxford out of 
the Act of Grace; with which his 
Majeſty comply d. | 

A famous Controverſy was be- 
gun and carried on this Year, 
occaſion d by Dr. Hoadley Biſhop 
of Bangor's Sermon before the 
King, intitled, The Nature of the 
Kingdom of Chriſt, ſnewing it not 
to be of this World. A great 
Noiſe was: made about this Ser- 
mon, and innumerable Pamphlets 
were wrote on both Sides. The 
Biſhop was generally thought to 
have the better of his Antagoniſts, 
who not content with their Op- 
poſition in a private Capacity, 
thought to have ſilenced him by 
means of the Convocation. The 


Lower Houſe appointed a Com- 
mittee 
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mittee to draw up a Repreſenta- 
tion to the Upper Houſe, againſt 
the Poſitions advanc'd in his Ser- 
mon, and in his Preſervative a- 
gainſt the Principles and Practices 
of the Nonjurors, The Committee 
cenſur'd both ; but to put an End 
to theſe Heats the Convocation 
was prorogu'd, and have ſcarce 
ever fat ſince. However, the Re- 
port of the Committee was Prin- 
ted, which was anſwer' d by the 
Biſhop. 

On Now. 2, her Royal High- 
neſs the Princeſs of Wales was 
brought to Bed of a Prince, who 
on the 28th was chriſten'd by the 
Name of George-William, his 
Majeſty and the Duke of New- 
caſtle, Lord * Chamberlain of the 
Houſhold, being Godfathers, and 
the Dutcheſs of Sz. A/bans God- 
mother. By ſome Circumſtance or 
other, after the Chriſtening was 
over, his Royal Hiphnels the 
Prince of Wales fell under his 
Majeſty's Diſpleaſure, inſomuch 
that he was order'd to leave Sr. 
James's; which he did, and went 
and reiided at Lezcefter- Houſe, with 
the Princeſs his Conſort, who, to 
be ſure, would chuſe to go with 
him, tho' 'twas fignify'd to her, 
that ſhe might ſtay at S/. James's 
as long as ſhe judg'd convenient. 
The young Princeſſes, and the 
young Prince, who died in Febru- 
ary following, remain'd at S-. 
James with his Majeſty ; Or- 
ders having been given, that her 
Royal Highneſs might come and 
ſee them as often as ſhe would. 
After this, whenever the King 
went abroad, he committed the 
Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment to Lords Juſtices. 'This 
Difference farther divided the 
Friends of the Royal Family : 
For as all in the King's Service 
were forbid to viſit the Prince's 


Court at Leice/ter-Houſe, moſt of 
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his Royal Highneſs's Servants for- 
bore going to St. Fames':. : 

Towards the End of this Year, 
a Proclamation was publiſh'd for 
lowering the Gold Coin; where- 
by Guineas, that before went for 
one and twenty Shillings and Six- 
pence, were order'd for the future 
to go for one and twenty Shil- 
lings. 

The Marquis de Paleotti, an 
Italian, and Brother to the Dut- 
cheſs of Shrewſbury, having been 
tried, convicted and condemn'd 
for the Murder of his Servant, 
was hang'd at Tyburn on March 
17, 1717-18. Great Interceſſion 
was made for him by his Sifter 
the Dutcheſs, and ſome foreign 
Miniſters; but his CharaQer was 
ſo deteſtable, that all the Favour 
he could obtain was to be executed 
by himſelf; which was according- 
ly done about eight a Clock in 
the Morning. The ſame Day a 
Criminal of another Kind was 
executed, one James Shepherd, a 
young Man under Twenty, who, 
by frequenting Jacobite Conven- 
ticles, and reading their Books, 
had work'd himſelf up to ſuch a 
wicked Enthuſiaſm, that he would 
have undertaken to aſſaſſinate the 
King, which, in his Letter to Mr. 
Leake, a Nonjuring Clergyman, 
he inſolently call'd Smiting the 
Uſurper in his Palace. Leake be- 
ing ſufficiently terrified at ſuch a 
Letter, which was left for him 
at his Lodgings, went and com- 
municated the Contents of it to 
Sir John Fryer, an Alderman of 
London, who advis'd him to ſeize 
the young Traitor, when he came 
for an Anſwer; which he did, and 
carried him before the Alderman, 
who committed him to Newwgare. 
Shepherd was ſo far from NN 
of his Treaſon, that upon his Tria 
he own'd the execrable Deſign, 
and gloried in it. 


Earl 
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Earl Cooper reſign'd the Great 
Seal in April 1718, which, after hav- 
ing been for a ſhort Time in Com. 
miſſion, was given to Themas Lord 
Parker, Lore Chiet-Juſtice of the 
King i- Bench, afterwards created 
Earl of Macclesfield; who was ſuc- 
ceeded, as Lord Chief-Juſtice, by 
Sir 7ohn Prat. About the fame 
Time, Mr. Lechmere was made 
Attorney-General, in the Room 
of Sir Edward Northey ; the Earl 
of Sunderland, Preſident of the 
Council and Firit Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury ; John Aiſabie, Eſq; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord 
Stanhope and 'Fames Craggs, junior, 
Eſq; Secretaries of State; the latter 
in the Room of 7o/c Aadiſon, Eiq; 
to whoſe thoughtful and {pecula- 
tive Genius, the Fatigue of that 
Office was not very agreeable, 
Let us now turn our Eyes a 
little to foreign Affairs, in which 
Great Britain had a conſider- 
able Share. King Philip of 3 pain 
taking Advantage of the, Em- 
peror's being engaz'd in 4 War 
vith the Turks, had laſt Year in- 
vaded Sardinia; which pro- 
bably he would not have done, 
if the glorious Victory, which 
Prince Eugene had obtain'd over 
the uri, at Belgrade, had been 
known at the Court of Spain. 
This open Hoſulity againſt the 
Emperor, put the Courts of Great 


Britain, France, and the States- © 


General, upon concerting Meaſures 
to reſtore and preſerve the 'T'ran- 
quillity of Evrops, And: fo after 


a Peace had been concluded and 


ſign'd at Paſarowitz, Fuly 2, this 
Year, between the Imperial and 
Ottoman Courts, by the Media- 
tion of the King of Great Britain 
and the States General, the Qua- 
druple Alliance, or mutual Gua- 
rantee, between the Emperor, 
Crreat Britain, France and Holland, 


was ſign'd at London on the 22d 
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of the ſame Month. It was call'd 
the Quadruple Alliance, tho" the 
States- General were then onl 

named in it as one of the Con- 
tracting Parties, it not being doubt- 
ed but they would come into it. 
Previous to this Treaty, was a 
Convention between his Britannick 
Majeſty and the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, for ſettling the Terms of 
the Treaty of Peace between the 
Emperor and the King of Spain, 
and between his Imperial Majeſty 
and the Duke of Sawey King of 
Sicily, This Convention was in- 
ſerted in the 'Treity of London, or 
Quadruple Alliance, and declar'd, 
that the Invaſion of Sardinia was 
a Breach of the | Neutrality of 
Italy; that Sicily ſhould be de- 
liver'd up to the Emperor, and 
Sardinis, in lieu thereof, given to 


the Duke of Savoy: And the Suc- 


ceſnion to the Dutchies of Parma 
and Tuſcany was ſettled on the 
Queen of 5pa7n's Son, upon Failure 
of Heirs in thoſe Houſes, pro- 
vided the King of Spain enter'd 
into the Treaty by a certain 
Time. To ſecure the Effects of 
this Treaty, Great Britain ſent 
out two ſtrong Squadrons of Men 
of War, one under Sir George 
Byng to the Mediterrancan, and 
the other to the Ba/zick, under 
Sir John Norris; ſome of the 
Powers in the North being then 
on ill Terms with Great Britain. 
On the other Hand, the King 
of Shain, ſoreſeeing that Sicily was 
to be deliver'd up to the Emperor, 
reſolved, by the Advice of Cardi- 
nal 4/beroni, then Prime Miniſter 
in Spain, to ſeize it for” himſelf. 
Accordingly he fitted out a Þ leet, 
which made a Deſcent upon that 
Iſland, the Beginning of Ju, and 
reduc'd Palermo and ſeveral other 
Places. But while they were buſy 
in attacking the Citadel of M. ia, 
the Eng liſo Fleet, commanded by 
Sir 
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Sir George Byng came up, and af- 
ter Warning given to the Spani- 
ards, to no \ Lavery to deſiſt from 
their Enterprize, there enſu'd a 
bloody Engagement, on Futly 31, 
in which the Spani/ Fleet was 
entirely defeated. The King of 
Spain, by his Attempt upon Sicily, 
had violated the Treaty of Utrecht 
andthe Neutrality of /a/y, of which 
the Crown of Great Britain was 
one of the Guarantees ; yet this 
ſudden Blow was highly reſented 
by the Spantards ; and as a Rup- 
ture muſt neceſſarily be the Con- 
ſequence, War was declar'd againſt 
Spain, in December following, both 
by Great Britain and France. And 
tho” there enſu'd many Congreſſes, 
Treaties and Conventions to bring 
Matters to an Accommodation, 
yet there has been more or leſs 
a Miſunderſtanding between Spain 
and us ever ſince. 

The Parliament met in Now-m- 
ber, and they had not ſat long, be- 
fore Earl Sranhope offer'd to the 
Houſe of Lords a Bill for rengthen- 
ing the Proteſtant Intereſt in the/e 
Kingdoms; importing, in Subſtance, 
a Repeal of the Occaſional Con- 
formity and Schiſm Bills, which, 
towards the End of the laſt Reign, 
had been enacted againſt the Diſ- 
ſenters. This Bill, after long De- 
bates, paſs'd both Houſes, and re- 
- ceiv'd the Royal Aſſent in Fe- 
bruary, 1718-19. | 

In this Seſſion alſo were great 
Debates in the Houſe of Lords, 
about the Bill for. limiting the 
Peerage ; which was favour'd by 
the Court, tho' it imported ſome 


Reftraint upon the Prerogative of 


the Crown. In the next Seſſion, 


this Bill paſs'd the Houſe of 


Lords, but was rejected by the 
Commons, 

On March 10, his Majeſty ac- 
quainted the Farliament, that he 
had receiv'd Intelligence from the 

1 


French King, of an Invaſion in- 
tended from Spain in favour of 
the Pretender. Both Houſes gave 
his Majeſty the ſtrongeſt Afluran- 
ces of Aſſiſtance, and immediate 
Orders were given for fitting out 
a good Squadron of Men of War; 
the Troops march'd to guard 
the Coaſts, four Regiments were 
brought over from /re/and, two 
S94vi/s Battalions arriv'd in the Ri- 
ver Ihames, and three Datch Bat- 
talions landed in the North of 
England. Beſides this, the French 
King and the Governor of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands order'd Bo- 
dies of Troops to march, ſo as 
to be in a Readineſs to be tranſ- 
ported to Frng/and upon Occaſion. 
Theſe Preparations made by the 
King and his Allies had been ſut- 
ficient to have defeated the Inva- 
ſton, had it taken Effect. But the 
Winds were beforehand with them, 
and hinder'd the Execution of the 
Deſign. For the Spaniſb Fleet of 
about 50 'I'raniports, convoy'd by 
four Men of War, having on board 
the late Duke of Ormord, about 
5000 Men, and Arms for twice 
their Number, ſailing from Cadig, 
was entirely diſpers'd by a violent 
Storm, Which laited 4$ Hours. 


However, the late Earls of Sea- 
forth and Mareſchal and the Mar- 


queſs of Tillibardine, landed at Hin- 
tail in Scotland, with about 400 
Men, moſtly Spaniards, from on 
board two Tranſports, and quickly 
got together above 1600 High- 
landers. But Major General Wight- 
man coming upon them, ſoon drove 
them from their Faſtneſſes, and diſ- 
pers'd them; about 3oo of the 
Spaniards ſurrendering Priſoners 
at Diſcretion. As to Seaforth, Ma- 
refebal and Tillibardine, they made 
the beſt of their Way to the Iſlands, 
from whence thev found Means 
to tranſport theaucy?s back into 
Spain, 
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The Parliament was prorogu'd 
on April 18, about which Time, 
the Dutcheſs of Munſter, an Iriſh 
Title, was created Dutcheſs of 
Kendal in England; the Duke of 
Argyle, Duke of Greenwich ; the 
Earl of Manchefter, Duke of Man- 
cheſter; the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Duke of Chandos; and Lieutenant 
General Carpenter, Baron Car pen- 
ter of Killagby in the Kingdom 
of Ireland. Soon after, May 11, 
his Majeſty ſet out for Hanover, 
arriv'd there the 18th, and return'd 
to England in November, after his 
Mediation had been accepted for 
a Peace between Denmark and 
Swweden, and he had vigorouſly 
uſed his good Offices in favour of 
the Proteſtants in the Palatinate 
and in Poland, then grievouily op- 
preſſed by the Papiſts. 

The celebrated 7 Addilon, 
Eſq; ſometime Secretary of State, 
and well known for his hne Ge- 
nius, diſplay'd in the Spe&atorsand 
other elegant Writings, died in 
Tune this Year, 1719. And not 
long before, that eminent Phyſi- 
cian, Sir Somutl Garth, departed 
this Life, famous as well for his 
Knowledge in the Art of Poetry, 


Vigo, and ſeveral Incurſions were 
made on the Sui, Coaſts; tho” 
the Advantage of this Expedition 
did not anſwer the Expence. Af- 
ter a ſhort Stay at Y:go, the Ge- 
neral finding but little good to be 
done, order'd the Forces to re- 
embark, and return'd in Nowember, 
with the Cannon and Stores he 
had taken in the Town and Cita- 
del. 

Great Numbers of Journeymen 
Weavers aſſembled in a riotous 
and tumultugus Manner, crying 
out, Down with the Calicoes, and 
e and tearing them off the 

acks of ſuch Women as wore 
them. At the ſame Time Petitt« 
ons came from almoſt all Parts, 


complaining! of the Decay of the 


Woollen and Silken ManufaQures, 
by reaſon of theſe Calicoes and 
other Eaſt-India Goods. The Re- 
{ult was, that an Act was at length 
paſs'd, prohibiting /e U/e and 
Wear of painted, printed, or flained 
Calicoes, &c. 

The Parliament met ſoon aſter 
the King's Return, Now. 23, and 
had not fat long, when the Soxt/- 
Sea Company and the Bank of 
England laid before the Houſe of 


as for his Skill in his Profeſſion? Commons their ſeveral Propotals 


He was Phy ſician General to the 
Army. 

In Noewember, Fohn Mattherrs, 
2 Printer in Little- Britain, was 
executed at Tyburn, for printing 
and publiſhing a treaſonable Libel, 
intitled, Vox Populi Vox Dei, in 
which the Pretender's Right to the 
Crown. of theſe Realms was aſſert- 
ed, in Breach of the Statute of 
the 4th of Queen Anne, which 
makes the aſſerting any ſuch 
Thing, in Writing or Printing, 


High T reaſon. 


In an Expedition againſt Spar, 
this Year, the Lord C with 
the Land Forces, and Vice Ad- 
miral Mighel; with the Fleet, took 


tor reducing all the publick Fund 
into one, in order to diſcharge 
the- national Debts, on ſome valua- 
ble Conſiderations to be granted 
tnem, and certain Advantages to- 
the Government. After much De- 
bate and Conteſt, it was determin'd 
in favour of the South-Sea Scheme, 
and their Propoſals were accepted 
on Feb. 1, 1719-20. An Act after- 
wards paſs'd both Houſes for that 
Purpoſe, which received the Royal 
Aſſent in April following: At which. 
Time alſo an Act pals'd for the 
better ſecuring the Dependenev 
of Heland upon the Crown of 
Great Britain, However honeſtly 
the abovementioned Scheme mig lit 

EE k have 
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Have been deſign'd by ſome, the 
Ixecution of it was attended with 
amazing and fatal Conſequences, 
ro the enriching of a Few and the 
impoveriſhing of "Thouſands ; for it 
became a mere Bubble and Decoy 
for artful and cunning Men to 
catch the unwary, but covetous 
Adventurers. The Infatuation was 
8 tho' we might have taken 

arning by the Fate of the Mi- 
fippi Scheme in France, form'd a 
little before by Mr. Law, a Scotch- 
man; and nothing was now minded 
but the Bufineſs of Stock- Jobbing. 
Exchange-Alley, where theſe At- 
fairs were tranſacted, was in a 
continual Hurry, where Crowds 
of all Ranks and Qualities daily 
reſorted. The Detperate, who 
ventur'd firſt, were generally Gain- 
ers, whilſt the Wifer and more Se- 
date, who came in later, were 
many of them great Sufferers; and 
ſo the Wrongheads, (as was then 
the Saying) had the better of the 
Longheads, Upon the Qouth-Sea 
Propoſals being accepted, the Stock 
roſe gradually to a prodigious 
Height; to 310 for 100/. be- 
fore the Bill had the Reyal Aſ- 


ſent; in a few Days to 340, then 


to 400, and before the End of 
May to 500. In ſhort, what by 
the Artifices of the Managers, and 
the Credulity of the People, thro 
an Eagerneſs of increaſing their 
Fortunes, by the 2d of June it 
got up to 890, and continued 
riſing and falling till it mounted 
to above 1000. A Spirit of Gam- 
ing thus prevailing in the Nation, 
many Projects were ſet on Foot, 
ſome Whimſical enough, which 
were deſervedly call'd Bubbles, and 
grew up from the Corruption of 
the grand Bubb/r, or South-Sea 
Stock. They were near ico in 
Number, and *twas reckon'd that 
almoſt a Million and an halt was 
won or loit in them, 


— 
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The Parliament was prorogu'd 
on Tune 11, and ſoon after his 


| Majeſty ſet out for Hanover. 


South-Sea Stock ſtill continued to 
riſe for ſome Time, but about the 
End of Auguſt it began to fall, 
and fell faſter than it roſe, having 


nothing but an imaginary Foun- 


dation to ſuppoft it, till by Mi- 
chaelmas-Dauy it ſunk to 150. A 
Proclamation was iſſued againſt the 
Bubbles, on the Day the Parlia- 
ment was prorogu'd, and they 
were ſoon after entirely ſuppreſe'e 
by Order of the Lords Juſtices. 
The Conſequence of theſe frau- 
dulent Arts in the Managers, and 
this mad gaming Humour in the 
People was, that many antient 
and good Families were Impair'd 
or ruined ; whilft a few Upſtarts 
got their Thouſands. This caus'd 
a general Ferment in the Nati- 
on, and ſome Courtiers were ſup- 
pos'd to be deeply cencern'd in 
theſe Practices. 

The King return'd in Nowem- 
ber; and the Parliament met on 
Dec. 8. They ſoon proceeded to 
an Inquiry into the fraudulent 


Execution of the Ssuth-Sca Act, 
"and whilſt the Matter was under 


Examination, Mr. Right the Com- 
pany's Treaſurer, who, with Sir 
John Blunt, had the chief Hand 
in the ruinous Project, fled out ot 
the Kingdom. In the End, the 
Parliament applied to the Re- 
lief of the Sufferers the Eſtate 
of the Sub Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, Directors, Sc. only al- 
lowing each, ſuch Part as they 
thought proper; and Jahn difiabir, 
Eiqz Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
met with the ſame Fate. They 
were allo incapacitated from fitting 
or voting in either Houie of Par- 
liament, or from holding any Of- 
fice or Place of 'Truit under his 
Majeſty, his Heirs or Succeſſors. 
'The Act againit the Directors re- 
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King pats'd the Bill for reſtoring 
the publics Credit, and prorogu'd 
the Parliament. The Hand Mr. 
Robert Walpole had in ſettling this 
diſtracted Affair, and reſtoring the 
Credit of te Nation, brought him 
into full Favour again. He was 
made Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Firſt Commiiioner of 
the Treaſury; about two Mears 


after Knight of the Bath, then of 


the Garter, and continued Prime 
Minilter to the End of this Reign, 
and 15 Years after, when he was 
oblig'd to relign, and was mad? 
Earl of Orford. 

The renowned Admiral, Sir 
Ichn Lale, died the Bevinning of 
laſt Year; and about Feb: u@ry, this 
Year, durivs, the Didrections oc- 
caſion'd by the Seuth-Sea Aſtair, 
and whiltt the Parliament was car- 
Tying. on their Inquiry into that 
dark Scene of Iniquity, Earl Stan- 
Hope, and Janes Croggs, Eiq; both 
Secretaries of State, departed this 
Life; as did allo Ic hu S Hugs id, 
the famous Duke of Buckingham, 
The Lord Vitcouit 7 ownjvord, 
who had before been GQeclar'd Pre- 
ident of the Council, and the 
Lord Carteret, ſucceedtd Earl Can 
lope and Mr. Craggs, as Principal 
Secretaries of State. 

There being ſome Miſunder— 
ſanding between his Majeſty and 
the Czar of Maſecvi, a ſtrong 
Squadron, commanded by Sir Zohan 
HNorris, Was tent this Year, as well 
as the laſt, to the Ba/tick, to 
make good our Alliance with Seave- 
den, and to prevent the ſecret De- 
ſigns of lus Czarian Majeſty. 

Some Jime before, was happily 
brou-iit about the Reconciliation 
ot the Royal Family: In Conſe- 
quence of which, his Royal High- 
refs the Prince of Wales attended 
I» Majeſty ac St. James 's, and was 
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ceived the Royal Aﬀent on July 
29, 1721; and on Aug. 10, the 


half an Hour in private Conference 
with him. At his Return, he was, 
by the King's Command, attended 
by a Party of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, as alſo of the Horſe- 
Cruards ; and immediately the Foot- 
Guards began likewiſe to mount 
Guard at Leiceſter-Houſe. The 
next Day the Duke of Devonſbire, 
Earl Coauper, Lord Viſcount Town/- 
hend, Mr. Robert Walpole, Mr. 
Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney, were 
admitted to kiſs the King's Hand. 
This was in April 1720, before 
the deſtructive Conſequences of the 
Seath-Sra Scheme appear'd. And 
on April 15, this Year, 1721, the 
Princeſs of Wales was happily de- 
Itver'd of a Prince, named William 
Augajins, the preſent illuſtrious 
Duke of Cumberland, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve here, once for all, that her 
Royal Highnets had aftervyards two 
Daughters, the Princeſs Mary, late- 
ly married to the young Prince' of 
Heſſe ; and the Princeſs Lowi/, 
now Wife to the Prince Royal 
of Denmark. ; 5 
In the laſt Seſſion, a remarkable 
Bill was debated in the Houſe of 
Lords, for the more cHftelua, ſup- 
fraſhiug of Blaſphemy and Proj ane- 
acſs. There was certainly too 
much Occaſion for ſuch a Pill; 
but as it chiefly tended to ſet up 
a Sort of Inquiſition on Mens 
Conſciences with regard to ſome 
ſpeculative Points, wherein good 
and ſober Chriſtians differ, it met 
with ſuch a rational Oppoſition, 
that 1t came to nothing. 

Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunder- 
land, Groom of the Stole to his 
Majeſty, and who had been Secre- 
tary of State, Preſident of the Coun- 
cil, &c. died in April, 17223 as did 
the great Duke of Marlborough in 


June, whoſe Obſequies were per- 


form'd, on Aug. 9, with the utmoſt 
Solemnity and; Maguißcence, a- 
| greeable 
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greeable to ſo glorious and re- 
nowned a Commander. 

A Plot for bringing in the Preten- 
der, was diſcover'd about this Time; 
for which Dr. Atterlury, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, was apprehended and 
committed to the Tower 3 as was 
alſo Chriftepher Layer, a Counſellor 
of the Temple, but of ſmall Note 
in his Profeſſion. Ihe following 
Perſons were afterwards, at diffe- 
rent 'Times, taken into Cultody 
and impriſon'd, viz. John Plunket, 
Geige Kelly, Dennis Kelly, Lord 
Noth aud Grey, the Earl of Orrery, 
the Duke of Norfol4, Dr. Freind, 
and others. All but Atterbury, 
Layer, Plunket, and George Kelly, 
were after ſome Time admitted to 
Bail, and diſcharged ; and in the 
mean Time one Nezaoe, who was 
to be a principal Evidence againſt 
the Plotters, fel! into the 7 hames 
and was drowned, as he was en- 
deavouring to eſcape from the Meſ- 
ſenger's Houſe, who had him in 
Cuttody, which was by the Water- 
ſide. 

The firſt Septennial Parliament 
having been diflolv'd, when near 
cxpiring, a new one met on Oc. q, 
1722; when the Commons having 
again choſen Spencer Compton, Eſq; 
{or their Speaker, the King, in his 
Speech to both Houſes, acquainted 
them with the above-mentioned 
Conſpiracy, for overturning the 
eſtabliſned Government, and ſet- 
ting up the Pretender; into which 
the Parliament ſoon procceded to 
make a vigorous Inquiry, and to 
proſecute tne Authors. Layer was 
tried at the King's-Beuch Bar, 
M.. 21. The Indictment let forth, 
' bat he had been employ'd in form- 
ing a moſt traiterous and horrid 
Plat and Conſpiracy againſt his 
Majeſty and his Government, by 
inlijiing Men for the Pretender's 
Serwice, in order to ſtir up a Rebel- 


ion ; aud alſe that be had beld Car- 
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reſpondeyce with the Pretender, by 
carrying Letters and treaſonable Pa- 
pers to him beyond Seas, and from 
him to the Diſaffefed in this King - 
dom. It appear'd alſo on the Trial, 
that the Earl Cadogan was to be 
ſeiz'd, and the Tower at the ſame 
Time; afterwards the Bank of 
England, then his Majeſty and the 
Prince of Wales. The Trial laſted 
17 Hours, when he was found 
guilty, and receiv'd Sentence of 
Death. He was repriev'd from 
Time to Time, in hopes of his 

aking ſome further Diſcoveries ; 
but at laſt was drawn on a Sledge 
to Tyburr, and there hang'd and 
quarter'd, May 17, 1723; his Head 
beingafterwards fix d up at Temple- 
Bar. The Parliament paſs'd Bills 
for inſlidting Pains and Penalties on 
Biſhop Atterbury, Kelly and Plun- 
ket 3 whereby the firſt was baniſh- 
ed, and the two others impriſon'd 
for Life. | 

The Harburg] Lottery made a 
great Noiſe in this Seſſion, and the 
Lord Viſcount Barrington was ex- 
pell'd the Houſe of Commons for 
being concern'd init. That great 
Lawyer and fine Orator Earl Coww- 
per, who had been twice Lord 
Chancellor, died this Year. 

The Parliament was prorogu'd 
on May 27. His Majeſty ſet out 
for his German Dominions on 
June 3, and return'd in December 
following. The Parliament met 
again, Jan. 9, and was prorogu'd 
on April 24; a little before which, 
his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle 
was made one of his Majeſty's 
Principal Secretaries of State. 

His Majeſty's Regard for the 
Encouragement and Promotion of 
Learning, appears by his Circular 
Letter of May 16, 1724, lent to 
the two Univerſities ; wherein 


having taken Notice, that no Pro- 


viſion had hitherto been made in 


either, for the Study of Moder 
He] 


* 
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Hiftory and Modern Languages, and 
of the Inconveniencies ariſing from 
that Defect, he ſays: In order to 
remedy theſe and the like Inconveni- 
encies, wwe have determin'a to ap- 
point two Perſons of ſober Conver- 
ſation and prudent Conduct, of the 
Degree of Maſter of Arts, Bachelor 
of Laws, or of ſome higher De- 
grees in one of the ſaid Univerſi- 
ties, ſhilled in Modern Hiſtory, and 
in the Knowledge of Modern Lan- 

uages, to be nominated by us, to 
25 our Profeſſors of Modern Hiſ- 
tory, one for the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, and the other for that 
of Oxtord, ach be obliged to 
read Lefurcs in the publick Schools, 
at ſuch Times as ſhall be appointed. 
And we have farther determined, 
that each of the ſaid Profeſſors ſhall 
have a Stipend of 4001. per An- 
num, and out of the ſaid Stipend 


ſhall be cbligtd to maintain with 


ſufficient Salaries in the Univerſity, 


auhere he ſhall be eftabliſhea, taro 
Perſons at leaſt, well qualified to 
teach and inſtruft in auriting end 


ſpeaking the ſaid Languages ; which 


aid Teachers ſhall be under the Di- 


rection of the Profeſſors re/ſpettively, 
and ſhall be obliged to inſtruct gratis, 
n the modern Languages, 20 Scho- 
lars in each Univerſity, to be nomi- 
mated by us; and each Scholar fo 
nominated ſhall be obliged to learn, 
abo at leaſt of the ſaid Languages, 
&c. Mr. Samuel Harris was accord- 
ingly nominated for Cambridge, 
and Mr. Gregory for Oxford, firſt 
Profeſſors of Modern Hiſtory. 
Robert Earl of Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer died in May this Year, 
and was follow'd the next Month 
by Dr. Henry Sachewverel, who 
lately made ſo much Noiſe in the 
World | 
There having been great Com- 
plaints concerning ſome Abuſes in 
relation to the Maſters in Chan- 
ceiy, which tho' practis'd before, 


were now grown to an enormous 
Height, the Earl of Macclesfield 
thought fit to reſign the Great 
Seal the Beginning of the Year 
1725, He was afterwards. im- 
peach'd of High Crimes and Miſ- 
demeanors, in receiving exorbi- 
tant Sums of the Maſters for their 
Admiſſion, who often prov'd in- 
ſufficient, to the great Berriment 
of the Suitors in that Court, &c. 
In the End he was fin*d 30,000 J. 
And an Act paſs'd in the next 
Seſſion, for the Relief of the Suitors 
of the Court of Chancery. His 
Lordſhip was ſome Time a Priſoner 
in the 7 ower till he paid his Fine, 
and was ſucceeded in his High 
Office by Sir Peter King, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, 
who was created Lord King, Ba- 
ron of Ockham. Whilſt the Earl 
of Macclesfield's Affair was under 
Conſideration, the famous Act was 
paſs*d for regulating Elections in the 
City of London. And in the ſame 
Seſſion Henry St. John, the late Lord 
Viſcount Bolingbroke, who having 
made his Peace with his Majeſty 
was come over to England, was, 
upon his humble Petition, after 
ſome Debate, admitted to enjoy 
his Eſtates, and an Act paſs'd for 
that Purpoſe; tho' he was not re- 
{tor'd to his Title. 

The ſame Vear, 1725, the moſt 
Honourable Order of the Both was 
reviv'd, and 37 new Knights were 
inſtall'd. About which Time the 
Scotch Highlanders, Mackenziet, 
Mackdonalds, Grants of Glenmo- 
riſton, Mackleods, Chiſholms, Steav- 
arts, Camerons, Macpherſons, Mack- 
intoſhes, Mac-Gregers, Gordons, Far- 
quharſons, Bios Fords: and other 
Clans were difarm'd by General 
Wade. 7 

Towards the End of the Year 
1726, died in the Caſtle of Athlen, 
where ſhe had lived many Years, 
Sophia Dorotliy, who was married to 

| his 
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bis Majeſty in 1682, and by whom 
he had Iſſue our preſent Sovereign, 
born OH. zo, 1683, and Dorothy 
Sophia, now Queen Dowager of 
Pruſſia, who was born in 1687, 
The long depending Mediation 
of Great Britain and France for 
compoſing the Differences between 
the Emperor and King of Spain, 
coming to nothing, by the Spaniſb 
Court being extremely irritated a- 
gainſt that of France for their ſend- 
ing back the Infanta to Spain, who 
had been eſpous'd to the French 
King; and Ergland not caring to 
act without France; their Imperial 
and Catholick Majeſties came to 
an Agreement themſelves, and con- 
cluded a Treaty at Vienna, which 
was deem'd prejudicial to the In- 
tereſt of Great Britain, as the 
Ofend Company, which the Em- 
peror had eſtabliſ d, was to be 
ſupported by it, and as the Reſli- 
tution of Gibraltar and Port Ma- 
Vn to the Spaniards, ſeem'd to 
be the Conſequence of it; and 
*twas ſaid, there were ſecret Ar- 
ticles in favour of the Pretender. 
However that was, this Treaty be- 
tween the Emperor and iu, pro- 
duc'd the famous Treaty of Huns- 
der, concluded whilit his Majeſly 
was there, Sept. 3, 1725, between 
Great Britain, France, and Pru/ſha, 
tho” the laſt, in effect, ſoon deſerted 
this Alliance, but the States General 
afterwards acceded to it. This 
Treaty was deſign'd to be a Ba- 
lince to that between the Courts 
ot / ienna and Madrid. Theſe coun- 
ter Alliances put Europe again in a 
Flame: And the Conſequences was, 
that, in 1726, three Britiſb Squa- 
drons were fitted out; one ſent to 
the He- Indies under the Command 
of Admiral Hofter, where it lay a 


great while, to block up the Spa-' 


mib Plate-Fleet; another to the 
Coaſt of Spain, under Sir John Fen- 
rings ; and the third into the Bal. 
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tick, commanded by Sir Charles 
Wager, to hinder the Czarina 
from attacking the King of Swe 
den, who was upon the Point of 
acceding to the Hanover Treaty, as 
he did ſoon after. Another Squa- 
dron was ſent thither the followin 
Year, under Sir John Norris, for the 
ſame Parpoſe ; when Sir Charles 
Wager was with that on the 
Coaſts of Spain. M. de Palm, the 
Imperial Reſident here, having 
1 to his Majeſty an inſolent 

emorial, which he as inſolently 
printed and diſperſed, wherein he 
aſſerted, that the offenſive Alliance 
mention'd by his Majeſty in his 
Speech to his Parliament, when 
ſpeaking of the Vienna Treaty, as 
likewiſe the ſecret Articles he men- 
tion'd concerning the Pretender, 
were abſolutely without Founda- 
tion, was order'd forthwith to 
leave the Kingdom: And the Par- 
liament, in an Addreſs, expreſs'd 
their Indignation at this Affront 
oſfer'd to his Majeſty. Finally, 
in the Beginning of the Year 
1727, the Spantards laid Siege co 
Gibraltar, which, tho" it was Tuf- 
pended, upon Preliminary Articles 
tor a general Pacification being 
ſigned, was not rais'd till ſome 
Time after the King's Death. 

Ihe great Sir % c Newton, 


Matter of his Majeſty's Mint, and 


Preſident of the Royal Society, the 
moſt celebrated Mathematician and 
Aſtronomer that the World ever 
knew, departed this Lite on 
March 20, 1526 , in the 85th 
Year of his Age. He was interr'd 


in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where there 


is a noble Monument erected to 
his Memory. 

The Parliament, which met on 
Jun. 17, was prorogu'd on the 
5th of May. On the laſt Day 
of that Month, his Majeſty in 
Council declar'd his Intention of 
going abroad for a ſhort Bs 
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and appointed Lords Juſtices for the 
Adminiſtration of the Government 
during his Abſence. Accordingly, 
he ſet out from St. James's on 


Fane z, and proceeding to Green- 


avich, embark'd there on hoard the 


Carolina Yacht, accompany'd by 


the Earl of //ay and the Lord 


Viſcount Townſend in another 


Yacht. Coming to Graveſend, 
they ſtaid there till Monday the 
gth, when the Wind being fair, 
they got under Sail; and arriving 
the next Day at Grawendael!, his 
Majeſty went on board the Sate, 


Yacht, and landed, the 7th, at 


Faert, where he lay that Night. 


From thence proceeding on his 
Journey for Hancwer, attended by 
the States Guards thro? the Ter- 
ritories of their Republick, he ar- 
riv'd on the gth at Delden, be- 
tween 11 and 12 at Night, ſeem- 
ingly in good Health. Here he ſup- 
ped pretty heartily, and cat Part of 
a Melon, which his Stomach ſeem' d 
not to have well digeſted. For 
ſetting out at Three the next Morn- 
ing, he had not travell'd far, be- 


fore he was troubled with ſome 
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Gripings of the Colick, Being 
come to Linden, he could eat no- 
thing at Dinner; upon which 'twas 
judg'd adviſable that he ſhould 
be blooded. His Majeſty being 
defirous to reach his own Domi- 
nions, travelled on, tho' his At- 
tendants advis'd him to reſt at 
Linden. As he paſs'd along, he 
fell into a Kind of lethargick 
Dozing in his Coach; and his 
Illneſs increaſing, after he arriv'd, 
about 'Ten at Night, at his Bro- 
ther the Duke of Yort's Palace 
at O/naburg, about One the next 
Morning, June 11, 1727, this 
great and magnanimous Prince ex 
pir'd there in the 68th Year of his 
Age and 13th of his Reign, leaving 
the Imperial Crown of theſe 
Realms, as well as his EleQora! 
Dominions, to his only Son thc 
Prince of Wales, our preſent 
moiſt gracious Sovereign, E. * 
GEORGE II. who was happily 
proclaim'd on June 15, and, toge- 
ther with his Royal Conſort Queen 
Carslize (ſince deceaſed) crown'd 
on the 11th of Ockober following. 


. 


